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EDITORIAL 


As editor of the journal, I have been looking forward to publish- 
ing Charles Melchert’s research essay since he was first invited to 
engage in this project — not only because I knew that his contri- 
bution would be valuable, but also because, for many years, I 
have intuited that the idea of wisdom is at the heart of the Jewish- 
Christian tradition. But I have waited for someone else to articu- 
late why it is essential. 

The Hebrew word for wisdom is “chochmah.” This word is 
used for the concept of cosmic purpose and also for the effort to 
emulate God by trying to live godly values. “Chochmah,” how- 
ever, unlike Portia’s mercy, does not drop as the gentle rain from 
heaven. We must first acquire knowledge and develop a feeling 
toward that knowledge which transforms our lives. 

There was once a prodigy of Jewish learning in a talmudic 
academy in Poland — a prodigy so full of knowledge that peo- 
ple traveled great distances to meet him. A visitor asked a local 
rabbi: “Is it true the young man knows so much?” The rabbi re- 
plied: “To be honest, the young man spends so much time get- 
ting knowledge, I don’t see how he can find the time to know.” 
The prodigy may have been on the road to wisdom, but he 
surely had not yet arrived if his vast stock of information was 
devoid of feeling for it. 

Knowledge, when it is not related to moral purpose and ap- 
plied to the task of furthering justice and love, is empty. This 
kind of knowing is not wisdom. But neither can wisdom be spun 
out of the air. It needs the element of information interwoven 
with understanding, sensitivity, and feeling. 

“Chochmah,” as the two-fold concept of discovering the pur- 
pose of existence and the values that give meaning to our lives, is 
an unending quest. The more we engage in the search, the more 
its meaning unfolds. — Jack D. Spiro, Editor 





WHO SHALL BE RELIGIOUSLY EDUCATED? 
THE DILEMMA OF ISRAELI RELIGIOUS 
STATE EDUCATION 
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Religious State Education 


Jewish education in Israel is divided into separate systems ac- 
cording to the religious convictions of the parents. Two of these 
systems belong to the state: State Education, which is non-reli- 
gious and serves 66 percent out of a total of about half a million 
pupils in the primary schools; and Religious State Education, 
which cares for the children of religious and traditional parents 
and comprises 20 percent of the pupils. Ten percent receive In- 
dependent Education, which is a system set up by the non-Zionist 
orthodox. The Independent schools heavily emphasize religious 
studies at the expense of secular subjects. Although having their 
own curricula, textbooks, teacher-training seminars, and super- 
vision, they are funded and partially supervised by the state. 
Four percent belong to the ulta-orthodox Jewish community, 
which does not recognize the State of Israel. Their schools have 
no connection with the educational authorities of state or munic- 
ipality. The education given to the children is almost totally reli- 
gious in content. 

The different religious outlooks of the four systems can be ex- 
emplified by their attitude toward the mixing of the sexes. State 
schools are always coeducational. Religious State schools have 
no fixed policy in this regard, and practice depends on local 
conditions; often boys and girls learn together in the lower grades 
and are separated in the fourth or fifth grade. At all ages there are 
activities in which boys and girls participate together, such as 
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6 WHO SHALL BE RELIGIOUSLY EDUCATED? 


school parties and trips. The two more orthodox systems never 
mix children of the two sexes, who attend not only separate class- 
rooms but in separate buildings. No shared activities are allowed 
in or out of school. 

Religious State Education is orthodox, but in many respects it 
is similar to State Education. The weekly schedule of the schools 
is somewhat different, although the overall number of study pe- 
riods — about 30 — is the same. The Religious State schools give 
time to religious subjects not studied at all in the State schools, 
such as Prayer, Jewish Laws, Talmud, and devote more weekly 
hours to study of the Bible and Jewish Customs, especially those 
connected with the cycle of the Jewish year. This is done at the 
expense of other subjects, which receive only limited attention: 
geography, nature study, physical education, art, music. But the 
main subjects in the curriculum are emphasized equally in both 
school systems: language, mathematics, English. Indeed, research 
among parents has shown that in both kinds of education, reli- 
gious as well as non-religious, these three are considered as the 
most important subjects in the program of studies (Schwarzwald 
1990, p. 86). In part of the schools, especially where most of the 
population is middle-class, parents pay for additional hours of 
study; in this way they can have both a Jewish and a general ed- 
ucation on par with that of the secular schools. This is very im- 
portant if they want to go on to higher education and succeed in 
the wider society. But the central difference between the Reli- 
gious and the secular State schools is not in the area of the curric- 
ulum. Religious State Education regards itself first of all as an in- 
stitute of educational formation; instruction in the subject matter 
is very important, but educational considerations hold pride of 
place. According to the State Education Law of 1953, the Reli- 
gious State schools shall be “religious as to their way of life, cur- 
riculum, teachers and inspectors”; in all these respects the religious 
school system has a very large degree of autonomy (Kleinberger 
1969, pp. 123-129). To give a few examples: a Religious State 
school is authorized to dismiss a teacher if he or she marries with 
a partner who transgresses publicly against Judaic law (Kiel 1977, 
p. 45). This means that a teacher who has worked for years ina 
religious school may be (and often will be) dismissed if her hus- 
band is seen traveling or smoking on the Sabbath. Many religious 
schools will prefer to forego physical education or nature study 
if no religious teacher can be found. A large number of schools 
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will not employ a married woman teacher if she does not cover 
her head at all times, and not only during school hours. 

The schools are in fact religious in their way of life; and as 
Judaism encompasses every facet of the life of its believers, the 
religious factor emerges everywhere, be it as a component of 
study or as an element of the daily behavior of teachers and pu- 
pils. Every schoolday starts with prayer, taking from 20-30 min- 
utes on regular days to about 45 minutes on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, when a portion of the Torah is read as part of the service. 
In the first two grades prayer is shorter and done during the first 
study-period of the day. From the third grade the children and 
the teachers come earlier to school and pray together. Many 
schools have a special synagogue; others use a hall or a large 
classroom or sometimes a synagogue in the vicinity. Prayers and 
Torah-reading are conducted by the elder boys. During the 
schoolday there are several occasions for religious observances. 
One has to wash one’s hands and pronounce a blessing before 
eating and after using the toilet. After eating one says Grace after 
Meals, a very long prayer. Boys have to wear a fringed garment 
under their clothes (the ultra-orthodox and some children in the 
Religious State schools take the fringes out so they can be seen 
dangling beneath their shirt), and their heads always have to be 
covered. Mostly they wear small caps knitted by their sisters or, 
in the high school, by their girlfriends. If a holy book acciden- 
tally falls, the child will lift it up and kiss it. In most Religious 
State schools girls are not allowed to wear trousers, but have to 
use skirts or dresses. All over the school, in the classrooms and 
the corridors, there are slogans taken from the religious texts, the 
Bible, and the Talmud, such as “Love they neighbor as thyself.” 
Often there are pictures of famous Rabbis of the past and pres- 
ent. Before each of the many festivals and days of remembrance 
(almost every month has at least one); much time is given to the 
study of the laws, customs, and texts pertaining to the season, 
such as the study of the Book of Esther before the festival of Pu- 
rim. Teachers will quote the Holy Books on every subject and 
occasion. The last weekly period, Friday before noon, is mostly 
devoted to the study of the weekly portion of the Torah, which 
will be read in the synagogue on the Sabbath. In all these cus- 
toms and observances the school connects with the practice of 
the children’s homes, teachers and parents belonging to the same 
religious and cultural community and sharing the same beliets. 
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At least, such is the situation with part of the school population 
— but not with all of it. 


Non-Religious Children in the Religious State Schools 


According to the law, parents can decide to which school system 
they will send their child. There is not necessarily a connection 
between the beliefs and life-style of a family and the school they 
select for their children. Parents who are quite traditional may 
decide to send a son or daughter to a secular school because it is 
nearer to home, or because it is considered a better school than 
the religious one in the same neighborhood, or because they 
don't like the principal. Non-religious parents may prefer a reli- 
gious school for the same reasons, or because they want their 
child to know something about Jewish tradition, or because they 
think children in religious schools are more well-behaved. This 
openness is especially problematic for the religious school, be- 
cause the non-religious children may become a source of nega- 
tive influence for the pupils from religious homes. For example, 
‘a non-religious child may invite his schoolfriend to his home ona 
Sabbath, and they may see television or ride bicycles, actions 
forbidden on the Sabbath; or he may eat food which is not 
kosher — not allowed by Jewish law. To counter this danger 
there are rules set down by the Department for Religious State 
Education in the Ministry of Education, which require that chil- 
dren learning in a Religious State school should publicly behave 
according to the norms of orthodox Judaism (Kiel 1977, p. 73). It 
is, of course, much easier to formulate such rules than to enforce 
them. The gradations of religious behavior are infinite; and, as 
we shall see, it is not simple to draw the line between religious 
and non-religious. But the principal and the teachers have to be 
constantly on the watch. If the more orthodox parents become 
apprehensive about the influence of non-religious children, they 
will try to exert pressure on the principal not to accept them into 
the school. This can be done, in line with the accepted rules, if 
the child is seen while transgressing against the laws of Judaism, 
and this can of course be interpreted more or less strictly. Often, 
talking with one of the parents and pointing out the discrepancy 
between education at school and in the home suffices to have the 
parent transfer the child to a secular school. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to state in a straightforward manner that the child cannot 
continue to learn in the religious school if he does not change his 
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behavior. In case the principal is not able to convince the reli- 
gious parents that he is guarding over the right atmosphere in the 
school, some of them will transfer their children to the Inde- 
pendent School, which does not accept any pupil who is not 
strictly orthodox. 

Cases of children from totally free-thinking families who learn 
in religious schools are rare; such children sometimes start in first 
class because the school is conveniently located, but transfer to a 
secular school when they begin to have difficulties in school by 
not wanting to adapt themselves to the life-style of the religious 
school, or by not being able to become part of the peer group 
because of differences in life-style. For instance, a child from an 
orthodox family will never go on the Sabbath to the sea or to a 
football match or on a trip in the family car, the usual ways of 
spending the rest day in secular families. But there is a huge 
group which does not exactly belong to the non-religious nor to 
the orthodox; this is the population of the so-called traditionals. 


Traditional Children in the Religious State Schools 


More than half of Israel’s school population is of Oriental origin, 
which means that their parents came to Israel, mostly around 
1950, from the countries of North Africa and the Middle East. 
This population was originally religious almost in its totality, as 
the process of secularization had begun very late in most Orien- 
tal countries and had not gathered much ground. Some groups, 
such as the Jews from Yemen and Kurdistan and parts of Mo- 
rocco and Persia, had had almost no contact at all with Western 
culture and retained their ancestral religious way of life until 
their immigration to Israel. In the melting pot of Israel in its first 
decades of statehood, many adopted the modern life-style of the 
dominant European group. These began to send their children to 
the non-religious schools. But the others, more traditional, re- 
mained faithful to the Religious State schools. These parents be- 
longed mostly to the lower socio-economic class, with minimal 
education and large families. They became the large majority of 
the population in the Religious State school system — 80 percent 
of the total number of pupils in primary school, as against 57 
percent in the secular State schools. As many of them lived in 
non-integrated neighborhoods, villages, and development towns, 
there were many schools where they made up the total popu- 
lation. 
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Although the Oriental Jews most certainly are to be consid- 
ered as religious, their religiosity differs from that of the Euro- 
pean Jews. Most of them have only minimal knowledge of the 
Jewish sources. Their beliefs and customs are not so much de- 
rived from these writings as from the oral traditions of folk- 
religion. Thus they give much importance to the visiting of Holy 
Tombs and to the ritualistic reading of Kabbalistic texts, which 
they recite without understanding their meaning (Stahl 1979). 
There is a very strong undercurrent of emotion in their faith. 
Someone rightly commented on the difference between the two 
main groups of Jews: If you look for prayer, go to the Orientals; 
if for learning, go to the Europeans. European Jews aim at con- 
sistent religious behavior based on the authoritative texts of Jew- 
ish law. Their Jewish education enables them to consult the popu- 
lar compendia of law and custom for themselves. Most Orientals 
do not use books but go by tradition and the customs of their 
family (Deshen 1978). A widespread phenomenon to be found in 
the religious behavior of the Orientals is its inconsistency when 
measured according to the written laws of Judaism. Thus one 
encounters everywhere people who will only eat kosher (ritually 
allowed) food, whose wives observe the laws of menstrual pur- 
ity, who attend the synagogue on the Sabbath, but at the same 
time desecrate the day of rest by traveling and using radio and 
television. Ways of behavior which seem totally contradictory to 
European religious people are considered entirely within the 
norm by the Orientals. A few examples encountered recently 
can serve as illustrations. A religious supervisor told about the 
usual Sabbath-program of his in-laws, elderly people who immi- 
grated from Iraq: on Friday evening, the eve of the Sabbath, 
first his mother-in-law lights the candles, and then husband and 
wife sit down to watch the Arab film on television. Putting on 
the television involves activating electric current, which is for- 
bidden on the Sabbath; looking at the program does not in itself 
violate religious law but is frowned upon as not in accordance 
with the spirit of the Sabbath. Also, the husband should have 
been in the synagogue at that time. The film finished, the family 
sits down to table, and the meal is started by the husband who 
pronounces Kiddush, the Blessing over the Wine, as in every tra- 
ditional Jewish home. The food itself is strictly kosher. Another 
example: two officers, from Moroccan origin, are on vacation in 
Paris. They want to eat, kosher of course, but it is Sabbath and 
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the kosher restaurants are closed. It takes them some time to lo- 
cate a Tunisian-Jewish place which answers to their requirements, 
and is kosher but open and ready to desecrate the Sabbath by 
accepting money. A third example would be considered as the 
limit of absurdity by any orthodox European Jew: in a bus tak- 
ing a group of people on the Sabbath to the football stadium, an 
Oriental passenger objected to smoking on the Sabbath. This 
type of religiosity is unacceptable to the Europeans, who feel 
that either you keep to the laws of Judaism or you do not, but 
you cannot have it both ways; and their way, the more consistent 
and strict, rules in school. Many of the Orientals behave accord- 
ing to the same tenets, either because their families always ad- 
hered to the rule of the law and have not changed their ways; or 
because they were influenced by the behavior of the Europeans, 
as happens with part of this population in school. From among 
them there is a large number of teachers, school principals, and 
supervisors working in the State Religious system. For instance, 
the supervisor who told about his in-laws is himself from a Mo- 
roccan family, but keeps strictly to the law. Therefore, when his 
wife’s parents come to visit him on Sabbath, they cannot see tele- 
vision in his home and have to go and see the film at the home of 
some neighbors. . . . 

Thus not all of the Orientals in the Religious State schools are 
non-orthodox. Many come from families who adhere to the laws 
of orthodox Judaism both in school and at home. But a large 
proportion of the Oriental children belong to traditional families 
and exhibit the kind of behavior just described. They comprise 
about a quarter of the total population of Religious State educa- 
tion; and as their distribution depends on residence patterns of 
different socio-economic and ethnic groups, there are many 
schools where these children form a majority, or at least a very 
sizable minority. In such schools it is very difficult to hold up the 
religious atmosphere which is the ideal of the Religious State 
school. 


Official policy and Teachers Attitudes 


Since the establishment of Religious State education according 
to the Education Law of 1953, the official policy of the system 
has always been and still is the acceptance of all children who 
choose to come to the religious school. First and foremost this is 
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based on the attitude expressed in Jewish tradition: a Jew re- 
mains a Jew even if he has transgressed against God by not keep- 
ing the laws; he is still considered as a child of the Lord (Baby- 
lonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 44a; Midrash Sifrei Deuteronomium 
308). In the different official publications of the Directors of the 
Department for Religious Education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, this policy is stated again and again in clear terms: it is in- 
cumbent upon all schools to do everything in their power to 
accept children from “religiously lax families,” or, in other terms, 
actively to engage in “bringing nearer those who are far off.” 
The opportunity given the religious teacher to impart a Jewish 
orthodox education to thousands of children should be grasped, 
and every effort should be made not to waste it (Kiel 1977, p. 73; 
Dagan 1988, p. 14). Rejection of all or most non-orthodox pupils 
means, first of all, that they will have to turn to the secular school 
and consequently become all the more estranged from Jewish 
tradition. In the long run they will be lost to orthodox Judaism. 
Those advocating this course of action take upon them a morally 
questionable decision, affecting not only the present but also fu- 
ture generations. How can religious persons justify denying a re- 
ligious education to those who expressly enroll in schools created 
for that purpose? This view, founded upon sincere and deeply 
felt convictions as to the religious duty both of Religious State 
Education as a system and of every individual teacher and prin- 
cipal, is strengthened by practical considerations. These are not 
detailed in the official statements of policy but are raised in all 
discussions with the teaching personnel of the Religious State 
school. The rejection of so many children will effect not only 
these but also the whole system of Religious State education. 
Losing a quarter of its student body will cause a serious decrease 
in its position vis-a-vis secular education and its chance of in- 
fluencing educational policy in general. It will directly affect the 
resources Religious State Education will be able to command in 
school buildings, number of teachers, budget. Many small schools 
will have to close or to be merged with other, more distant 
schools. As a consequence, many orthodox parents will find no 
religious school in their vicinity and will have to decide whether 
to send their children to a distant religious school or to move to 
another neighborhood or settlement. As both possibilities may 
not appeal to the parents, it stands to reason that in quite a large 
number of cases the children will be sent to a non-religious school 
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nearer to home. Thus many orthodox children will receive no 
formal religious education. 

But official policy, its firm ideological and practical basis 
notwithstanding, comes up against difficulties arising from the 
actual situation in many of the Religious State schools, where the 
traditional population constitutes a large proportion of the total 
student body. In these schools, according to the complaints of 
teachers, principal, and, not least of all, orthodox parents, it is 
impossible to create and maintain an atmosphere appropriate to 
a religious institution. Much of the behavior of the traditional 
pupils is considered as non-religious by the orthodox teachers, 
parents, and pupils. For the past decade many meetings with 
teachers and special in-service education courses for school prin- 
cipals have been organized to deal with this problem. 


Trying to Change Attitudes of School Principals 


The following typical account describes work with a group of 
principals attending a weekly course in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s School for Senior Teaching Personnel. The course was de- 
voted to “the traditional population in Religious State education’; 
its participants were 25 principals, mostly directing schools with 
a heavy element of Oriental children. In many cases the whole 
school population belonged to this group. A large proportion of 
these children, often the majority, were traditional or, according 
to the definition of many of the principals, non-orthodox. At 
least half of the principals were themselves of Oriental origin, 
but they of course observed Judaic law in the orthodox manner. 

As a first step in the discussion, each of the participants was 
asked to give an example relating to the religious characteristics 
of traditional parents. On the occasion described, as on many 
similar occasions, some of the principals gave examples not con- 
nected with the parents, but with the children. They had a very 
large store of concrete instances of religious, or rather irreligious, 
behavior, and it was difficult to restrain them to a single one; in 
this case 45 examples were given. They included every manner 
of desecrating the Sabbath by using television, traveling by car, 
riding bicycles; parents and children who didn’t go to the syn- 
agogue even on the Sabbath and did not pray at home; fathers 
who did not cover their heads; non-kosher food in some homes; 
mothers who wore trousers; children who didn’t wash their hands 
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before meals or say grace after it; boys neglecting to wear the 
fringed garment. One principal related how girls came to the 
school in the morning with a skirt over their trousers; at noon, 
when school was finished, they took down their skirts to look ex- 
actly like the girls in the secular school. The boys took off their 
small caps and put them in their pockets for use on the next 
schoolday. Another told about going to the synagogue one Sab- 
bath morning. On his way he met the family of one of his pupils, 
all in a car on their way to the seaside. His pupil put his head out 
the window and called the traditional greeting “Shabbat sha- 
lom!,” Peace on the Sabbath, and the principal didn’t know 
whether he should return his greeting. 

Summing up the examples, two trends clearly emerged. The 
first was that although asked in a neutral manner to give instances 
having to do with religious characteristics, a heavy emphasis was 
put on negative behavior from the point of view of orthodox 
Judaism. The 45 examples included 32 negative ones; nine in- 
stances of positive religious behavior, such as the fact that some 

.traditional children went on from a primary to a secondary reli- 
gious school; and four which occupied a position in between, 
such as telling about a family which indeed looked at television 
on the Sabbath, but regulated it by means of an automatic 
Sabbath-clock, so that they did not actually transgress the law. 
To explain the second trend, it is necessary to mention one of the 
basic divisions in Jewish law. The commandments are often di- 
vided into those relating to God, such as not committing idolatry 
or keeping the Sabbath and the festivals, and those relating to 
one’s fellow human being, such as honoring one’s parents and 
helping the poor. It turned out, and this repeated itself in similar 
courses, that all the commandments mentioned were of the first 
type only; no mention was made of positive behavior toward 
others, although many such acts are considered as religious acts 
in the Bible and in Jewish law. 

When these trends were pointed out, some of the principals 
regarded this “statistical” calculation as unfair. They tried to jus- 
tify their reaction to the task by explaining that by “religious 
characteristics” they had understood “irreligious behavior,” as 
this was the problem, and that they had thought of truly religious 
behavior only in terms of duties toward God, for those com- 
mandments having as their aim right conduct toward one’s fel- 
lows are often kept even by totally non-religious people. It was 
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difficult to make them see that they evidently held to a quite nar- 
row view of religion, not in line with many of the words of the 
sages, who often ranked the performance of good deeds toward 
one’s fellow human being as higher than fulfilling duties toward 
God. After some discussion of these points, they agreed to try 
again and give examples of positive religious behavior of both 
kinds. And indeed, some examples were forthcoming but with 
much difficulty. Among the examples: parents who for years had 
not come to the synagogue on Sabbath started to come together 
with their children when the school organized Sabbath prayers 
on its premises; traditional parents participated in lectures held 
by Rabbis and organized by the school; children helped elderly 
people living alone in their neighborhood; children organized a 
fund for alms; children volunteered for work in hospitals. But 
the number of such examples was relatively small — in this case 
there were only 13, and there was much less conviction behind 
them. On several occasions the principals slipped and returned 
to the negative instances. It was clear that what really occupied 
their minds when thinking of the traditional population was its 
negative and not its positive aspects. This could hardly be oth- 
erwise, because it was the negative “irreligious” behavior of these 
children that worried both the teachers and the orthodox par- 
ents, who were afraid of unwanted influence on their children. 
This discussion formed the opening movement for a week- 
long course. During the course the principals learned all the ar- 
guments in favor of accepting the traditional pupils and trying to 
raise their level of religious behavior, which, rather than directly 
aiming at influencing belief, is the usual way of Jewish educa- 
tion. This included studying Jewish sources of the kind men- 
tioned, as well as considering the practical issues: the proportion 
of traditional children in the Religious State schools, the dangers 
to its continuing existence and general availability if the tradi- 
tional population was rejected. Evidence was presented to show 
that many children from traditional families continue to attend 
religious schools even at the secondary level, when most pupils 
are able to impose their will on their parents and go to the school 
they themselves prefer. Other points mentioned were of a more 
personal nature. It was pointed out that if the Department for 
Religious Education had adopted a policy of rejecting the tradi- 
tionals rather than accepting them and doing what it could to 
give them an orthodox education, at least some of the principals 
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participating in this course would now have been non-religious. 
(On one occasion a principal told how his teacher had tried to 
convince him to transfer to a secular school, because of the same 
reasons mentioned in our discussion. He and his parents refused. 
Later on he went to a secondary Talmudical school and became 
orthodox.) And an additional point: if indeed we would send 
away a quarter of the total student body, many religious teachers 
and principals would necessarily have to transfer to secular 
schools, a prospect not very appealing to them. A large part of 
the course dealt with methods of teaching Judaism in a manner 
suited to a non-orthodox population. 

The results of such courses are questionable. Ideologically 
the principals have no quarrel with official policy. They too be- 
lieve in accepting everyone who wants to be part of orthodox 
Judaism. They understand both the systemic and the personal 
arguments put forward in the course. But still, they are not sure 
they can change matters in their school. The different proposals 
offered in the course are difficult to put into practice. They in- 

.volve a change in the attitudes of the teachers and the prepara- 
tion of new programs of study. At the same time it is necessary to 
deal with the heavy pressures brought to bear upon the principal 
by the orthodox parents, who threaten to transfer their children 
to a more orthodox institution, or set up their own school (this 
actually has happened in a few instances), or who hint that they 
may find another principal who will be more amenable to their 
views. Many principals come to such courses in the hope that 
their problems with the traditional population will be straight- 
ened out. What actually happens is that they return home realiz- 
ing that the problem may be unsolvable: on the one hand they 
understand more fully why it is important to continue the efforts 
for giving a religious education to all who require it; on the other 
hand they know that their ability to influence the pupils is lim- 
ited, and they feel that the parents may be right in their worry 
over the possible negative influences the traditional pupils may 
exert over the orthodox. There are even instances, much disfa- 
vored by the Department for Religious Education, of teachers 
and principals in the Religious State schools who send their own 
children to Independent schools! If this is found among teachers, 
how can one criticize other parents? Thus the dilemma of an 
open versus a closed Religious State school remains unsolved, if 
not at the level of official policy, then at the level of the individ- 
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ual school and its principal and teachers. The fact is, this prob- 
lem is continuously being treated by the direction of the Depart- 
ment for Religious Education since its beginnings about 40 years 
ago. It seems that it will stay to trouble Religious State education 
for many years ahead. 


Abraham Stahl is senior lecturer in the School of Education, Hebrew Uni- 
versity. 
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Introduction 


The book of Genesis opens the Old Testament with a well-crafted 
creation narrative.’ God’s initiative in creating the heavens and 
the earth is compressed into a six-day period, beginning with 
light on day one and culminating with “man in his own image” 
on day six. On the seventh day God “rested from all his work 
which he had done in creation.” Modern scientific accounts of 
creation posit a rather different scenario and a rather different 
chronology.” 

The bitter nineteenth-century conflict between science and 
religion concerning their different accounts of origins has been 
well documented.’ Today different groups of Christians adopt 
widely divergent views on this relationship between the religious 
and scientific accounts. Many Christian theologians are happy to 

‘reconcile belief in God as creator with evolutionary theories.‘ 


1G. von Rad, Genesis: a commentary, London, SCM Press, 1961; C. Westermann, 
Genesis 1-11: a commentary (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984). 

2J. Maynard Smith, The Theory of Evolution (3rd edition) (Harmondsworth: Pen- 
guin, 1975); S. Hawking, A Brief History of Time (London: Bantam, 1988); B. Parker, 
Creation: The Story of the Origin and the Evolution of the Universe (New York: Plenum, 
1988). 

3 J. R. Moore, The Post-Darwinian Controversies (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1979); M. Ruse, The Darwinian Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1979): J. Durant (ed.), Darwinism and Divinity (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985); J. H. Roberts, 
Darwinism and the Divine in America (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1988). 

4 L. Gilkey, Maker of Heaven and Earth (New York: Doubleday, 1959); A. R. Pea- 
cocke, Creation and the World of Science (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979); J. Moltmann, 
God in Creation (London: SCM Press, 1985). 
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This position distinguishes between an acceptance of the theo- 
logical truth of the Genesis narrative, which it is said asserts 
God’s creative activity, and a rejection of the historical frame- 
work of the Genesis narrative, which places this activity within a 
timescale. This position is held both by Christians who reject the 
inerrancy of the Bible while recognizing its authority,° and by 
Christians who accept the inerrancy of the Bible but do not re- 
gard the Genesis narrative as a historical account of origins.° On 
the other hand, other Christians firmly maintain the creationist 
view.’ Creationism interprets the inerrancy of the Bible as ap- 
plied to the Genesis narrative as an accurate historical account 
and requires the rejection of evolutionary theories as false. 

In recent years creationism has become an important educa- 
tional issue in several countries.® Particularly in the United States, 
there have been strong demands from some Christians that crea- 
tionism be taught as an alternative view to evolution in science 
classes.° 

While several studies have explored the historical!® and socio- 
logical! contexts of creationism, less attention has been given to 
the psychological aspects.!? From a psychological perspective, 
two rather different hypotheses may be advanced regarding the 





° D. Nineham, The Use and Abuse of the Bible (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 1976); J. 
Barr, Explorations in Theology 7: the Scope and Authority of the Bible (London: SCM 
Press, 1980). 


°F. Schaeffer, Genesis in Space and Time (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1973); 
D. C. Spanner, Biblical Creation and the Theory of Evolution (Exeter: Paternoster, 
1987); R. J. Berry, God and Evolution (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1988). 

7H. M. Morris, Scientific Creationism (San Diego: Creation-Life, 1974); E. H. An- 
drews, God, Science and Evolution (Welwyn: Evangelical Press, 1980); D. T. Gish, “A 
consistent biblical and scientific view of origins,” in D. C. Burke (ed.), Creation and Evo- 
lution (Leicester: Inter-varsity Press, 1985). 

* D. Nelkin, The Creation Controversy: Science and Scripture in the Schools (New 
York: Norton, 1982); A. Montagu, Science and Creation (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1984); N. Weeks, “Can the creation/evolution debate be educational?” Journal of 
Christian Education, 82, pp 27-46, 1986; J. S. Wissler, “Science and creationism,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, 48, pp 471-474, 1986. 


ie H. M. Morris, Introducing Creationism in Public Schools (San Diego: Creation-Life, 
1975); A. Grobman and H. Grobman, “A battle for people’s minds: creationism and evo- 
lution,” American Biology Teacher, 51, 337-340, 1989. 


10 J. R. Cole, “Scopes and beyond: antievolutionism and American culture,” in L. R. 
Godfrey (ed.), Scientists Confront Creationism (New York: Norton, 1963); C. A. Russell, 


ieee ce: Interactions between Faith and Science (Leicester: Inter-varsity Press, 


1! E. Barker, “Let there be light: scientific creationism in the twentieth century,” in J. 
Durant (ed.), Darwinism and Divinity (Oxford: Blackwell, 1985) 


' R. A. Eve and F. B. Harrold, “Creationism. cult archaeolo 
. “fe . »” : : . d th ; a ‘ 
scientific beliefs,” Youth and Society, 17, pp 396-421, 1986. eer ed 
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implications of teaching creationism for the development of pu- 

-pils’ attitudes towards Christianity. While one hypothesis sug- 
gests that creationism may promote a positive response towards 
Christianity, the other hypothesis suggests that creationism may 
promote a negative response towards Christianity. Both contra- 
dictory hypotheses begin from the common recognition that dur- 
ing the teenage years many pupils perceive conflict between 
science and religion.'’ For example, Helmut Reich argued, in his 
recent essay on complementarity in the religious thinking of 
young people, that “one of the major reasons why adolescents 
lose interest in religion is the incompatibility, as they see it, be- 
tween religion and scientific views.”!4 According to Ronald Gold- 
man’s interpretation of his Piagetian type research, “the evidence 
indicates this rift by the end of the junior school, and becomes 
more vocally expressed by the third year of secondary school- 
ing, when some science teaching has been experienced and a 
more rigorous operational mode of thinking develops.” 

The first hypothesis argues that it is the certainty offered by 
science which appeals to the adolescent mind. If Christianity can 
be shown to afford equal certainty and to speak with equal au- 
thority, then Christianity also will rise in adolescent estimation. 
For example, Peter Fulljames and Leslie Francis suggest that: 


Christians who hold to the creationism view argue that students who 
perceive Christianity as offering clear and unambiguous teaching on 
issues like creation would hold a more positive attitude towards 
Christianity than students who perceive Christianity as accommodat- 
ing its position in the light of so-called scientific theories.!® 


On this analysis, the strength of creationism is that it offers a cer- 
tain and authoritative answer to the question of origins. If this 
hypothesis is correct, young people who perceive Christianity as 
necessarily involving creationism are likely to hold a more posi- 
tive attitude toward Christianity than those who do not perceive 
Christianity in this way. 


13M. W. Poole, An investigation into aspects of the interplay between science and re- 
ligion at sixth form level, unpublished M. Phil. dissertation, University of London, King’s 
College, 1983. 

14H. Reich, “Between religion and science: complementarity in the religious thinking 
of young people,” British Journal of Religious Education, 11, pp 62-70, 1989. 

15 R. J. Goldman, Readiness for Religion (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965). 

16 P. Fulljames and L. J. Francis, “The influence of creationism and scientism on atti- 
tudes towards Christianity among Kenyan secondary school students,” Educational Stud- 
ies, 14, 77-96, 1988. 
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The second hypothesis argues that creationism serves to bring 
science and religion into closer and clearer conflict in the adoles- 
cent mind. For example, W. Grange Clarke suggests that: 


If children are taught that creation and evolution are mutually exclu- 
sive competing and conflicting theories then every new piece of evi- 
dence that can be produced to indicate that species are not fixed but 
may undergo considerable change with time will be taken as evidence 
that creation has not occurred and hence Christianity must be false. 
Similarly when the “young earth” theory is taught as the only Chris- 
tian view, every new evidence from either astronomy, physics or 
geology that the earth is thousands of millions of years old can be used 
to discredit the gospel.'” 


On this analysis, the weakness of creationism is that it offers a 
controversial view of origins which can be called into question 
alongside fresh scientific data. If this hypothesis is correct, young 
people who perceive Christianity as necessarily involving crea- 
tionism are likely to hold a less positive attitude toward Chris- 
tianity than those who do not perceive Christianity in this way. 

At present, existing empirical research on the relationship be- 
tween attitude toward Christianity and pupil perception of Chris- 
tianity as necessarily involving creationism produces conflicting 
results. Gibson!® reports a positive relationship; Fulljames, Gib- 
son, and Francis!® report a negative relationship; and Fulljames 
and Francis” report no significant relationship in either direc- 
tion. Since all three studies employ common instrumentation, the 
discrepancy in findings may be accounted for in terms of differ- 
ences in the populations studied, both in terms of age and of cul- 
tural backgrounds. 

The purpose of the present study, therefore, is to monitor the 
relationship between attitude toward Christianity and the view 
that Christianity necessarily involves creationism over a seven- 
year age band from 11 to 17 years among pupils from a common 





on iu G. Clarke, “The teaching of creation,” Journal of Christian Education, 83, pp 45- 
Ree M. Gibson, “Attitudes to religion and science among school children aged 11 to 
16 years in a Scottish city,” Journal of Empirical Theology, 2, 5-26, 1989. 
19 P. Fulljames, H. M. Gibson and L. J. Francis, “The influence of creationism and 
scientism on attitude towards Christianity and interest in science among 16-18 year old 
secondary school pupils in Scotland,” in press. 


oun Fulljames and L. J. Francis, “Creationism and student attitudes towards science 
and Christianity,” Journal of Christian Education, 90, 51-55, 1987. 
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cultural background by re-analysing data collected by Gibson?! 
throughout the state-maintained secondary schools in Dundee, 
Scotland. 


Method 


Sample 


A questionnaire was completed by 5,917 pupils attending Ro- 
man Catholic and non-denominational state-maintained second- 
ary schools in Dundee. The sample comprises 3,058 11-, 12-, and 
13-year-olds; 2,371 14- and 15-year-olds; and 488 16- and 17-year- 
olds. 


Measures 


1. Scale of attitude towards Christianity ASC4B”2, a 24 item Lik- 
ert scale, known to function reliably and validly among pupils in 
this age range in Roman Catholic? and non-denominational 
schools‘ in Scotland. 

2. Index of perception of Christianity as necessarily involv- 
ing creationism, a four-item Likert scale exploring the pupils’ 
views of what Christians believe about the Genesis account of 
creation and the inerrancy of scripture, known to function reli- 
ably and validly among secondary school pupils in Scotland.” 


Data analysis 


The data were analysed by means of the SPSSX computer 
package.”® 


21H. M. Gibson, Attitudes to religion and communication of Christian truth, unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, University of St. Andrews, 1989. 

22 |. J. Francis, “Measuring attitude towards Christianity during childhood and ado- 
lescence,” Personality and Individual Differences, 10, 695-698, 1989. 

23 H. M. Gibson and L. J. Francis, “Measuring attitudes towards Christianity among 
11-16 year old pupils in Catholic schools in Scotland,” Educational Research, 31, 65-69, 
1989. 

24H. M. Gibson, “Measuring attitudes towards Christianity among 11-16 year old 
pupils in non-denominational schools in Scotland,” Educational Research, 31, 221-227. 

25 see 18 above. 

26 SPSSX Inc., SPSSX User’s Guide (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1986). 
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Results 


Table 1 sets out the Pearson product moment correlation coeffi- 
cients between attitude towards Christianity, the view that Chris- 
tianity necessarily involves creationism and sex, for three age 
bands separately, 11-13-year-olds, 14- 15-year-olds, and 16-17- 
year-olds. Throughout the age range there is a consistent positive 
correlation between sex and attitude toward Christianity, con- 
firming the general finding that females record a more positive 
attitude toward Chrisianity than males during childhood and 
adolescence?’ as well as adulthood.?* Among the youngest age 
group there is a very small significant negative correlation be- 
tween sex and the view that Christianity necessarily involves 
creationism, but no significant relationship among the older age 
groups. This lack of relationship between sex and the view that 
Christianity necessarily involves creationism is consistent with 
the findings of Fulljames and Francis among sixth form students 
in Kenya.” The key finding of this table, however, concerns the 
relationship between attitude towards Christianity and the view 
‘that Christianity necessarily involves creationism. While this view 
is associated with a positive attitude toward Christianity among 
ll-13-year-olds, it is associated with a negative attitude toward 
Christianity among 16-17-year-olds. 


Table 1. Pearson product moment correlations 








attitude creationism attitude 
Age band with with with 
sex sex creationism 
11-13 years +.1701 -.0407 +.1670 
O01 05 001 
14-15 years +.1562 -.0211 +.0673 
001 NS 001 
16-17 years + OeL +.0154 -.1036 
O01 NS 05 





25 Weal Francis, “The child’s attitude towards religion and religious education: a re- 
view of research,” Educational Research, 21, 103-108, 1979. 


*’ M. Argyle and B. Beit-Hallahmi, T 
nee and Kegan Paul, 1975). 


° see 16 above. 
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Discussion 


There is a sense in which both conflicting hypotheses regarding 
the nature of the relationship between the view that Christianity 
necessarily involves creationism and adolescent attitude towards 
Christianity are supported by the data, but among different age 
groups. Among 11-13-year-olds, pupils who perceive Christian- 
ity as offering clear and unambiguous teaching on issues like 
creation hold a more positive attitude toward Christianity than 
those who do not perceive Christianity in this way. At this stage 
certainty appears to be attractive. Among 16-17-year-olds, how- 
ever, pupils who perceive Christianity as holding that creation- 
ism and evolution are mutually exclusive competing and conflict- 
ing theories hold a less positive attitude toward Christianity than 
those who do not perceive Christianity in this way. At this stage 
controversial views of origins appear to be called into question 
alongside fresh scientific data. This changing relationship be- 
tween the view that Christianity necessarily involves creationism 
and attitude toward Christianity during the age span 11-17 years 
is consistent with Reich’s theory regarding the development of 
complementarity in the religious thinking of young people.” 
Reich argues that: 

It is the maturity of children’s thinking which influences the way they 

see the relationship between science and religion. We must therefore 

study the stages of cognitive development to see how the crisis in 

views of the world develops. The crucial factor is whether alternative 

structures of interpretations can be understood as complementing 

each other, and we shall suggest that it is the achievement of this 

“complementarity” which enables young people to pass through criti- 

cal stages of their development. Complementarity enables people to 

co-ordinate “conflicting” statements and to arrive at synoptic points 

of view. 


According to Reich’s theoretical schema, the development of 
complementarity, if fully formulated, would consist of five con- 
secutive levels of thinking. When confronted by two alternative 
theories, at the first level of thinking it is characteristic that either 
one or the other theory is declared correct. The creationist view 
within Christianity, which declares that the Genesis narrative of 
creation and the scientific theory of evolution cannot both be 
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correct, is consistent with this level of thinking. At this level of 
thinking the rejection of the evolutionary theory of origins helps 
to promote the development of a positive attitude toward Chris- 
tianity. At the second level of thinking there is some examination 
of the possibility that both theories are correct. At the third level 
of thinking both theories are regarded as necessary for a satisfac- 
tory description or explanation. Reich regards this third level as 
the appearance of genuine complementarity in thinking. At the 
fourth level of thinking both theories are immediately under- 
stood as complementary, and the mutuality of their relationship 
is discussed. The view within Christianity which declares that 
both the Genesis theology of creation and the scientic theory of 
evolution are complementary accounts of origins, rather than 
conflicting accounts, is consistent with the emergence of at least 
the third level of thinking and is more adequately promoted by 
the fourth level of thinking. At these levels of thinking the view 
that the acceptance of Christianity necessarily involves the rejec- 
tion of scientific theories of evolution helps to promote the de- 
velopment of a negative attitude toward Christianity. 
According to Reich’s empirical findings, only a third of the 
decisions made by 11-14-year-olds reach the third level of think- 
ing. This is consistent with the finding of the present study that 
the view that Christianity necessarily involves creationism pro- 
moted a positive attitude towards Christianity among 11-13-year- 
olds. During later adolescence Reich finds a progression toward 
the third and fourth levels of thinking, until about 80 percent of 
the decisions of 21-25-year-olds were made at the fourth level. 
This, too, is consistent with the finding of the present study that 
the view that Christianity necessarily involves creationism pro- 
moted a negative attitude toward Christianity among 16-17-year- 


olds. 


Conclusion 


This study has explored the relationship between the view that 
Christianity necessarily involves creationism and attitude towards 
Christianity among 11-17-year-olds from both theoretical and 
empirical perspectives. Reich’s theory of the development of 
complementarity in thinking and new empirical data derived 
from 5,917 secondary school pupils in Scotland concur to suggest 
that, while creationism commends the gospel among 11-13-year- 
olds, it detracts from the gospel among 16-17-year-olds. This in- 
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dicates that, on psychological grounds, the teaching of creation- 
ism in school may well prove counter-productive to the church’s 


mission. 
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Whether work functions in a person’s life as “job,” “career,” or 
“calling” (to employ Robert Bellah’s distinctions) ,! the emotional 
and material importance of work is a matter of self-evidence. 
What is less self-evident, at least to the victims, is the potential of 
work, devolved into drudgery, to distort and destroy selves, rela- 
tions, and cultures. 

Aquinas said that there “. . . can be no joy in life without joy 
in work,”? Freud that a sane person is one who is able to work as 
well as to love.’ These two elements of sanity are related. If one’s 
“work life” entails unremitting competition and requires that one 
behave in purely expedient fashion, and if this work neither 
claims nor promotes one’s loyalty to activity, excellence, or com- 
mon effort, it is questionable whether “at the end of the work 
day” love is possible. As Dick Westley says: “The question be- 
comes, is one, who is present in a competitive way in the utilitar- 
ian world of work all day, really able to be present in relational 
and expressive ways at home and at play?”4 

What is also not self-evident is that salvation of selves, rela- 
tions, and cultures from starkly brutal work or, less dramatically, 
from the soul-sickness resulting from the inevitable limitations, 
frustrations, and disappointments of any work life, depends on 
seeing the need for and cultivating a richly ironic humor and a 
comic spirit. For irony is an attitude that enables us to accept 
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' Cited in Dick Westley, Theology of Presence, p. 80-83. 
* Cited in Dorothee Sélle, To Work and to Love, p. 84. 
Si bide peo. 
* Westley, p. 82. 
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limitation without despair. It is the sense of “proportion” about 
which C. S. Lewis speaks.® And comic humor, inextricable from 
ironic humor, is the attitude in which our spirits are maintained 
in their ability to soar despite the increasing constraints to which 
each of us is subjected as we take our places in the “real world” 
(the “work world”), the world in which we are encouraged to 
behave increasingly like “adults.” Surely our work lives are an 
aspect of our lives in which a pervasive sense of limitation is ex- 
perienced and expectations of restraint and “seriousness” en- 
forced. George Santayana could, I think, have been speaking of 
many peoples’ work sites when he wrote: “Where the spirit of 
comedy has departed, company [or, “The Company’] becomes 
constraint, reserve eats up the spirit and people fall into a penu- 
rous melancholy in their scruple to be always exact, sane and 
reasonable.” Santyana adds: “Irony pursues these enemies of 
comedy. 6 

The contemplative way of being is a way of irony and com- 
edy. Eastern and Western wisdom, whether it is framed in the 
language of contemplation or the way of Zen or the life of awe- 
some gratitude, is an invitation to gently resist being swamped 
by strife and anger caused in large measure by the effects of our 
work lives. To what else but work, irony, and contemplative 
calm is the great sage of Taoism, Chuang Tsu, addressing him- 
self in the story of “Three in the Morning’: 


_ When we wear out our minds, stubbornly clinging to one partial view 
of things, refusing to see a deeper agreement between this and its 
complementary opposite, we have what is called ‘three in the morning.’ 


What is this ‘three in the morning?’ 


A monkey trainer went to his monkies and told them: ‘As regards your 
chestnuts: you are going to have three measures in the morning and 
four in the afternoon.’ 


At this they all became angry. So he said: “All right, in that case I will 
give you four in the morning and three in the afternoon. This time 
they were satisfied. 


The two arrangements were the same in that the number of chestnuts 
did not change. But in one case the animals were displeased, and in 
the other they were satisfied. The keeper had been willing to change 
his personal arrangement in order to meet objective needs. He lost 
nothing by it! 
mc 


5 C. S. Lewis, The ScrewTape Letters, p. 7 
6 Cited in Conrad Hyers, The Comic Vision and Christian Faith, p. 26. 
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The truely wise man, considering both sides of the question without 
partiality, sees them both in the light of Tao.’ 


To what else but the relationship between work, irony, and con- 

templative calm is Rabbi Heschel addressing himself when he 

writes: 
He who wants to enter the holiness of the day must first lay down the 
profanity of clattering commerce, of being yoked to toil. He must go 
away from the screech of dissonant days, from the nervousness and 
fury of acquisitiveness and the betrayal in embezzling his own life. He 
must say farewell to manual work and learn to understand that the 
world has already been created. . . .”8 


And the day whose holiness one would enter is not only the 
Sabbath. The ironic recognition that the world has already been 
created, and the peaceful performance of our work which this 
recognition inspires, is for the “workdays” as well: “The work on 
weekdays and the rest on the seventh day are correlated. The 
sabbath is the inspirer, the other days the inspired.”® 

To what else is the great Zen scholar, D. T. Suzuki, address- 
‘ing himself but work, irony, and contemplative calm when he 
reports the great koan, 


Empty-handed I go and behold the 
spade is in my hand. 


I walk on foot and yet on the back of 
an ox I am riding 


When I pass over the bridge 
Lo the water floweth not 
but the bridge doth flow.!° 


Surely we recognize the dis-ease, the struggle and turmoil of 
so many work sites and work lives, in Katsuki Sekida’s explicit 
statement about the relationship between the healing of anger on 
the one hand and laughter and contemplative calm on the other: 


Man is often surfeited with his own ego, with its antagonisms, its 
troubles, difficulties and internal strife. Consciously and unconsciously, 
he is seeking somewhere in the secret part of his mind a release from 
such burdens. When he encounters such relief in a smile or a laugh that 
cancels the world of opposition, he gives a sigh of relief and feels at 


7 Thomas Merton, The Way of Chuang Tsu, p:-44. 
’ Abraham J. Heschel, The Sabbath, p. 13. 
eTbid = pee: 
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rest. Each person’s ego is like stockpiled atomic weapons; when a 
laugh disposes it, a peaceful world, comfortable to live in, is realized.!! 


To what else, finally, is Jesus of Nazareth addressing himself 
but work, irony, and contemplative calm (and we must not miss 
the loving yet pointedly ironic flavor of the message) when he 
says: 


Therefore I tell you do not be anxious about your life, what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body what you shall put 
on. Is not life more than food and the body more than clothing? Look 
at the birds of the air: they neither sow nor reap nor gather into barns, 
and yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are you not of more value 
than they. . . . Consider the lillies of the field, how they grow; they 
neither toil nor spin, yet I tell you even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. But if God so clothes the grass of the 
field, which today is alive and tommorrow is thrown into the oven, 
will he not much more cloth you, O men of little faith? Therefore do 
not be anxious saying, ‘What shall we eat?’ or ‘What shall we drink?’ or 
‘What shall we wear?’. . . . But seek first his Kingdom and his righ- 
teousness, and all these things shall be yours. Therefore, do not be 
anxious about tomorrow, for tomorrow will be anxious for itself (Mt. 


6:25-34). 
Work and Drudgery 
In The Humanization of Man, John Julian Ryan defined drudgery 
as“. . . work performed ina spirit of boredom. . . . [the] dis- 


tress of having to perform monotonously repetitive and uninter- 
esting tasks without let up and unremittingly.”” 

Under the influence of such drudgery as well as “obsession” 
with the profit motive, the human person can be made to be as 
depicted in much theory about humans as workers: “. . . essen- 
tially inartistic; naturally slothful [and] determinately individual- 
istic.”!5 But this is not how humans as workers are or are meant to 
be; we are only made so. Ryan cites Aristotle approvingly to the 
effect that “. . . pleasure naturally results from the strenuous 
use of one’s powers; it is a by-product of normal intense func- 
tioning.”!4 In what Ryan calls a “truely humane society,” the per- 
son as worker would, more regularly, be able to take genuine 
pleasure in work; natural traits of artistry, activity, and coopera- 





1! Katsuki Sekida, Zen Training, p. 158. 

12 John Julian Ryan, The Humanization of Man, p. 40. 
13 Thid., p. 36. 

'4 Thid., p. 41. 
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tion would be allowed to flourish. He says: “. . . man is primar- 
ily an artist, a person of technique. . . . [who] far from being 
sluggardly . . . is naturally active. . . .” As to narrowly indi- 


vidualistic and purely self-interested work, Ryan concludes: 


. itis absurd to imagine that man as a producer originally thought 
of himself as primarily concerned with his own individual gain. As a 
member of a family and a tribe, he would never have known what it 
was to raise food, to hunt or to fish without reference to the needs of 
others.!® 


Dorothee Sélle makes much the same point under the rubric 
“treadmill” in her recent work To Work and To Love. In the 
metaphor of work as treadmill, Sélle envisions a great deal of the 
work in which humans engage as alienating by reason of discon- 
nection of the worker from the plan, from novelty, from time, 
and from others: “The worker does not envision the work, does 
not plan the product he or she creates. . . . The daily cycle 
never changes [and there is] no control over time . . . an im- 
portant part of a person’s experience of freedom.”!® Sdlle ap- 
plauds Pope John Paul II’s extraordinary enclyclical letter on 
the priority of persons in all work but concludes that under the 
conditions in which many humans work, there is an alienation 
from one another based on the priority of what is made over 
who makes it, the priority of production over persons. There are, 
in effect, no “fellow workers.”!” Thus, much labor at the tread- 
mill“. . . distroys any sense of good work, in terms of self ex- 
pression, relatedness to neighbor and reconciliation with nature.” 8 

This alienation from the pleasure of work and “good work” is 
further aggravated by “wage slavery,” which prompts us“. . . to 
evaluate work according to salary. Good work pays more, infe- 
rior work pays less. No matter that the job is meaningless, injuri- 
ous to others, inimical to oneself.”!9 

Of course, not all work in the modern world is laborious, jOy- 
less, brutally repetitious, isolated in its performance, and, in gen- 
eral, deformative of human beings. Still, as John Paul II says in 
On Human Work, much work robs the worker of “. . . all per- 
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sonal satisfaction and . . . incentive to creativity and responsi- 
bility . . . reduc[ing] man to the status of a slave.”2° 

Such a condition cries out for the healing energy of irony and 
even more for the power of contemplation. 


Irony and Work 


Conrad Hyers’ writings on the relationship between Christian 
faith and humor, including comedy, are an especially rich source 
of insight about our topic. In The Comic Vision and the Chris- 
tian Faith, Hyers quotes the character Randall Patrick McMurphy, 
the truly sane man committed to a brutal mental institution in 
One Flew Over the Cukoo’s Nest. The character’s commentary 
on the environment of the mental institution to which he is com- 
mitted might well capture the situation and the effect of many 
peoples’ work situations: “That's the first thing that got me about 
the place, there wasn’t anybody laughing. I haven't heard a real 
laugh since I came through the door. . . . Man, when you lose 
your laugh, you lose your footing.”?! 

Although Hyers does not dwell specifically on the role humor 
plays in mitigating limitations, the elements of drudgery and 
treadmill, encountered in work life, his wise examination of the 
nature of humor and of faith is easily applied. In Hyers’ writings 
one sees how humor and faith fortify one another, enabling the 
humorous and faithful person to resist the terrible temptation of 
work-related seriousness and functionality, conflict and aliena- 
tion. Hyers speaks of levels of humor. The first is immediately 
related to worklife: it is humor as playful, childlike innocence. 
Hyers describes humor in this manifestation as “. . . refusal to 
make sense, or make progress or make money all the time.” 
And more darkly, there is humor “. . . in the midst of conflict 
and anxiety, success and failure, faith and doubt . . . humor 
com[ing] to terms . . . with the ambiguities and ambivalence 
of human existence . . . with absurdity, evil, suffering and 
death.”23 Hyers expands this theme: 


_ . the very difficulties and disturbances that in real life [read: work- 
a-day life] may weary us, make us sick, throw us into an outrage or 





20 Pope John Paul II, On Human Work, p. 39. 
1 Hyers, p. 32. 

22 Tbid., p. 3a: 

23 [bid., p. 34ff. 
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have us shouting or crying or depressed are tranformed by comic rit- 
ual into occasions for enjoyment if not hysterical laughter.” 


That this humor is intimately related to contemplation, that it 
has the power to sanctify every moment of everyday, every frus- 
tration of work life and misunderstanding and conflict of family 
life cannot be doubted. Of this “miracle of comedy” as he calls 
it, Hyers says: 

It is as though in some sacred sense this world for all its inequalities 

and this body for all its frailties and this time for all its inconsequentia 

is where one ought to be. It is as though life were intrinsically holy and 


that to fail to savor it, rejoice in it and be humored by it would be a 
great sacrilege.” 


Gabriel Moran examines the relationship between irony and 
work in an explicit way. According to Moran, irony arises to 
cope with the reality of mortality: “Irony is a form of humor 
which merely recognizes our actual situation. . . . Humans have 
unlimited desires and elaborate plans but they have an extremely 
limited life span.”®° In this function, irony is akin to “mourning,” 
for“. . . the need to mourn [too] is a natural consequence of the 
sense of mortality. . . . Mourning is a non-verbal complement 
to ironic forms of speech.”2” 

Thus both irony and mourning are human responses to lim- 
itation; they are attitudes and skills, and gifts, which enable us to 
cope with limitation, indeed the ultimate expression of limita- 
tion, by embracing paradox or, as Zen thinkers would say, over- 
coming opposites: “Irony is the holding together of two attitudes: 
that human beings are the greatest things in the universe and that 
human beings are ridiculously small and vulnerable.”28 

In his theory of religious educational development, Moran 
identifies irony as one of the two personality strengths and edu- 
cational qualities for which the increasingly maturing adult is 
striving. Prior to irony, the young adult is in thrall to “philos- 
ophy”: continuing ideological striving, of a more or less rational 
character, to construct and construe a world. But if a person is 
able to move beyond this point to the educational stage, which 


Moran designates as “journeying/ inquiry,” she or he will have 
“4 Tbid., p. 94. 
25 Tbid., p. 95. 
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27 Ibid., p. 139. 
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laid aside inquiry which is essentially rationalistic, accepted the 
paradoxical character of the experiences in their journey, and 
become inquirers in a different sense. To capture the difference, 
Moran quotes Cardinal Newman approvingly: “I wish to deal 
not with controversialists but inquirers.”2° 

Armed with irony: 


At this stage people . . . realize that their job may be important but 
that a job will not transform the universe. By staying at our life’s work 
even as we become aware of its limitations, we make our job an edu- 
cation in irony.°° 


Contemplation and Work 


From the vantage point of contemplation, our work is to trans- 
form the universe. Or rather, accompanied by the contemplative 
power to infuse every moment and every act with singular im- 
portance and the ironic power to behave “as if,” we are invited 
to work “as if” our works, in Teilhard de Chardin’s words, are 
“eternalized,” to “. . . cherish them like children. . . .”2! 

For the first teaching of the contemplative, more broadly the 
religious, traditions is that our work matters, matters immeasure- 
ably. Teilhard continues, addressing God: 


No one lifts his little finger to do the smallest task unless moved, how- 
ever obscurely, by the conviction that he is contributing infintesimally 
(at least indirectly) to the building of something definite — that is to 
say, to your work, my God. This may well sound strange or exagger- 
ated to those who act without thoroughly scrutinizing themselves. 
And yet it is a fundamental law of their action. It requires no less than 
the pull of what men call the Absolute, no less than you yourself, to set 
in motion the frail liberty which you have given us.” 


The same insight is expressed in Philip Kapleau’s insistence 
that “. . . all work . . . is enobling because it is seen as the ex- 
pression of the immaculate Buddha — nature.”*? Or in Rabbi 
Heschel’s conviction that “Labor is not only the destiny of man; 
it is endowed with divine dignity.” 

It is to the sublime importance of good work, of honoring our 





29 Tbid., p. 206. 

30 Tbid., p. 180. 

31 Pjerre Teilhard de Chardin, The Divine Milieu, p. 55. 
32 Thid., p. 56. 
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work and thereby honoring ourselves and honoring God, that 
Chuang Tsu points in his droll saying about “The Useless”: 


Hui Tsu said to Chuang Tsu: 
‘All your teaching is centered on what has no use.’ 


Chuang Tsu replied: 

‘If you have no appreciation for what has no use 
You cannot begin to talk about what can be used. 
The earth, for example, is broad and vast 

But of all this expanse a man uses only a few inches 
Upon which he happens to be standing. 

Now suppose you suddenly take away 

All that he is not actually using 

So that, all around his feet a gulf 

Yawns, and he stands in the Void, 

With nowhere solid except right under each foot: 
How long will he be able to use what he is using?’ 


Hui Tsu said: ‘It would cease to serve any purpose.’ 
Chuang Tsu concluded: 


“This shows 
’ the absolute necessity 
Of what has ‘no use.’ 


The insight of contemplative tradition cuts two ways: that 
our work, however modest, is quite simply of immeasureable 
value; and, the performance of our work is the occasion of our 
sanctification, of being holy, of being at peace. Further, in work- 
ing in a peaceful way and working with a consciousness of the 
greatness of our “useless” work, we are agents of “reconciliation 
with nature,” in Dorothee Sdlle’s words to which I referred ear- 


lier. As the Buddhist priest, Sunyana Graef, says speaking of 
Buddhism and ecology: 


The goal of Buddhist ecology . . . is a life of simplicity, conservation 
and self-restraint . . . actualized and expressed through the deeds of 
one’s daily life. Such mundane chores as taking out the garbage, cook- 
ing a meal, cleaning the toilet and working in the garden are all occa- 
sions for the cultivation of spiritual awareness. 


There can be no peace at work nor love of the world in which 

we work unless, with the ancient Zen pote Hokoji, we can sing: 

How wonderfully supernatural, and how miraculous this! I draw 
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water, and I carry fuel.”®” But this attitude toward work is not 
possible in the absence of the contemplative virtue of simplicity. 
This is the message at the heart of Shunryu Suzuki's classic, Zen 
Mind Beginner's Mind: to remain in spirit a beginner, simple and 
reverential toward the work, capable of being surprised by it. 
Suzuki says: “In the beginner’s mind there are many possibilities 
but in the experts’s mind there are few. The goal of practice is 
always to keep our beginner's mind.” 

To infuse our work with these contemplative qualities requires 
stubborn resolve expressed gently and with grace. We recall that 
many workers labor in contexts in which they and their work are 
merely instrumental to some other purposes, merely useful to 
ends of which the worker has little knowledge or loyalty, over 
which workers have little power. The worker is simply paid 
“, . . toremain silent and to conform to the rules of the game.”*? 
We must resist any effort to define ourselves and our work as 
merely instrumental, as merely useful! For, as Teilhard says, 

. everything which diminishes my explicit faith in the heav- 
enly value of the results of my endeavor, diminishes irredeem- 
ably my power to act.” 

Contemplation is a form of resistence! It is resistence at a 
level of human life and response that is so elemental that the 
thoughtless will not notice. Consider the revolutionary implica- 
tions of these simple words of Shunryu Suzuki: 

Doing something is expressing our own nature. We do not exist for the 

sake of something else. . . . To cook, or to fix some food, is not 


preparation . . . it is practice. To cook is not just to prepare food for 
someone or for yourself; it is to express your sincerity.*! 


Or, in more straightforward prose, consider Thomas Merton’s 
thoughts on the matter. In the wonderful essay, “Rain and the 
Rhinoceros,” Merton quotes Eugene Ionesco: 


- In all the cities of the world it is the same. The universal modern man 
is the man in a rush (i.e. the Rhinoceros), a man who has no time, who 
is a prisoner of necessity, who cannot understand that a thing might 
perhaps be without usefulness.** 


a 
37 —D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, p. 319. 
38 Shunryu Suzuki, Zen Mind Beginner's Mind, p. 22. 
39 Sélle, p. 62. 
49 Teilhard de Chardin, p. 56. 
41 §, Suzuki, pp. 27 and 53. 
42 Thomas Merton, Raids on the Unspeakable, p. 21. 
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Then, with characteristic directness, which more than implies 
the need for resistence, Merton adds: “We suffer all the needs 
that society demands we suffer because if we do not we lose our 
‘usefulness’ in society — the usefulness of suckers.’ 

Now and only now is it admissible to spéak of contemplation 
and the growing power to concentrate on our work. Before this 
point, mention of contemplation’s power to assist us to concen- 
trate at our work might too easily be understood instrumentally, 
as nothing more than a technique for improving “time manage- 
ment” in order to be more “useful.”” Now we can begin to see 
that the power of contemplation to promote concentration af- 
fects a revolutionary self-possession of the time in which we ex- 
ist, the time which is constitutive of ourselves. Time is what is 
robbed in brutal or at least boring work environments in which 
workers are treated merely as instruments. As Sdélle says: “Our ex- 
istence as beings in time requires that we form and shape our 
time. It is like breathing in and breathing out. Yet we are de- 
prived of this very natural aspect of our lives by most work.”*4 
Only now can Thich Nhat Hanh’s wonderful passage, “Washing 
the Dishes to Wash the Dishes,” be appreciated as a call for 
material and spiritual liberation, an appreciation which is en- 
hanced if one is familiar with the Zen monk’s remarkable hero- 
ism and prophetic political commitments: 


While washing the dishes one should only be washing the dishes; 
which means that while washing the dishes one should be completely 
aware of the fact that one is washing the dishes. At first glance, that 
might seem a little silly: why put so much stress on a simple thing? But 
that’s precisely the point. The fact that I am standing there and wash- 
ing the bowls is a wonderous reality. I’m being completely myself, fol- 
lowing my breath, conscious of my presence, and conscious of my 
thoughts and actions. There’s no way I can be tossed around mind- 
lessly like a bottle slapped here and there on the waves. . . . _If while 
washing dishes, we think only of the cup of tea that awaits us, thus 
hurrying to get the dishes out of the way as if they were a nuisance, 
then we are not ‘washing the dishes to wash the dishes.’ What’s more 
we are not alive during the time we are washing the dishes. In fact, we 
are completely incapable of realizing the miracle of life while stand- 
ing at the sink. If we can’t wash the dishes the chances are we won't be 
able to drink our tea either. While drinking the cup of tea, we will 
only be thinking of other things, barely aware of the cup in our hands. 


43 Ibid., p. 22. 
#4 Sélle, p. 57. 
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Thus, we are sucked away into the future — and we are incapable of 
actually living one moment of our lives (my emphasis)* 


The contemplative way of being and mode of consciousness 
enables the worker to reclaim pleasure in work, to breathe value 
into the simplest tasks, to savor the very simplicity of work and 
to approach the complexity of work with calm. But this contem- 
plative attitude at work is not “opium,” enducing sullen workers 
to put up with and thus cooperate in their own brutalization or 
boredom. It is true, as Sdlle says, that “the theology of the bour- 
geoisie deals with work under the themes of curse and hardship 

. [and] religion has served to accomodate people to meaning- 
less work. . . .”4° It is also true that contemplative workers know 
their time is precious, eternalized as Teilhard says. There is not 
only peace but also resistence and liberation in the heart of a 
worker in whose time God dwells. As Rabbi Heschel says: 


. there are hours which perish and hours which join the everlasting. 
. . . Humans hand over our time to God in the secrecy of single 
words. When anointed by prayer, a person’s thoughts and deeds do 
not sink into nothingness, but merge into endless knowledge of an all- 
embracing God. We yield our thoughts [and works] to God who en- 
dowed us with a chain of days for the duration of our lives.47 


Work, Irony, and Contemplative Formation 


The work of contemplative formation is a work of education. 
But while the educational efforts entail some formation in prayer 
including centered prayer, these efforts almost never extend in a 
thoughtful and sustained way to work life or to the relationship 
between prayer and work. And the idea that pastoral educa- 
tional services of a local religious community should be used to 
help clarify the paradoxical character of much adult experience 
and thus promote an ironic attitude would most probably be 
dismissed as an obscure, over-sophisticated notion. 

If the organized efforts of local religious communities to pro- 
mote a contemplative perspective on work are to have any real 
effect, they must begin with the acknowledgement that the work 
in which the adult*® members of the religious community are en- 
gaged is very important to their lives. 


45 Thich Nhat Hanh, The Miracles of Mindfulness, p. 2ff. 

46 Sélle, p. 77, 66. 

47 Abraham J. Heschel, I Asked for Wonder, p. 46. 

48 | justify exclusive interest in this paper in the work of adults since I believe that 
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Certainly a compassionate and caring religious community is 
one which sustains members in sorrows associated with work 
and the loss of work and perhaps, but to a lesser extent, helps 
members celebrate achievement at work. But while the will to 
be compassionate may be general, the attention to work, both 
within and outside the home, is ad hoc and incidental in most re- 
ligious communities. What is needed is a view of the educational 
efforts of these communities in which help through the joys and 
sorrows of work-lives is sustained and broadscale, expressing it- 
self regularly in preaching and theological education. Pastoral 
educational leadership of local religious communities needs to 
solicit expressions of feeling about work and the effects it is hav- 
ing from the members of the community and to anticipate the 
need for real and concrete theological reflection on the meaning 
of the limitations of our work and the relationship between work 
and prayer. 

Moran’s writings in religious educational theory are among 
the few which propose explicit connections between education, 
prayer, especially in its contemplative expressions, and work. 
Moran considers work central to education: “Work is what life is 
concerned with, and in the richest sense of the word, work is the 
aim of all education.”’*® He proposes an explicit task for the 
community’s religious educational efforts: 


Religious education . . . is the revitalization of one’s job or ordinary 
task toward one’s work or vocation. . . . Religious education from 
the standpoint of work is whatever affirms our job while reminding us 
that there is something greater to be accomplished in our lives.™ 


This definition contains a real and comprehensive agenda 
and not simply ad hoc educational ministry as specific events in 
persons’ work lives call for support and consolation. Under its 
influence, religious educational leadership invités conversation 
about work, highlights the difference between jobs at which we 
labor and the nobility of the work of creation to which we are 
called. Where members of the local religious community know 
that their work is perceived as a crucial element in their efforts to 
be faithful and difficulties at work regularly spoken of, isolated 


a ry nl pe ct ny 
more youthful workers, youth and y 
perience their work related frustrati 
plation. 

*’ Moran, Religious, p. 171. 

°° Tbid., p. 193. 


oung adults, are less likely, in fewer numbers, to ex- 
ons and limitations as requiring irony and contem- 
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housewives will be joined together in mutual support; and fright- 
ened middle-aged men (“. . . mustering all their strength to get 
themselves through another 10 to 15 years on the job . . .”5!) 
will know that there is a company of people to whom they may 
go to voice their anger and frustration. 

Moran’s message about this time of life, a time of journeying/ 
inquiring in which work is prominent and irony crucial, can be 
more fully appreciated when seen in conjunction with what he 
believes is the next and final stage of religious educational de- 
velopment of the maturing adult. The final stage is characterized 
by the task of “centering,” or being contemplative, “. . . an atti- 
tude of peace, wholeness and centeredness.”*? The characteristic 
personality strength which Moran believes the person strives for 
at this time is “leisure,” “. . . the stage at which we situate a fully 
developed self in a calmly accepted cosmos.” Here, Moran 
brings his proposal for relating work and contemplation full cir- 
cle. For while he believes that the final attainment of contempla- 
tive leisure is most often possible in the lives of older adults, he is 
nevertheless convinced that “. . . the leisure attitude is possible 
on the job and off the job.”*4 

Quite simply, the religious community has an essential role to 
play in connecting the ability to contemplate to the work lives of 
members. To be free of work as drudgery, to survive brutal or 
boring work or respond wisely in the face of work-related fail- 
ure, the members of religious communities must encounter in 
these communities an explicit invitation to heal the pain of work 
and firm support to resist staying at meaningless work. This invi- 
tation and this support flow from training in contemplative 
prayer. Only the religious community can provide an option to 
the vacuous choice, which some workers consider the only choice, 
the choice between job and free time. Moran says: “What the 
twentieth century seems to demand is that the first half of life [or 
the first five days of the week] be disciplined, rational and pro- 
ductive, while the other half [or Saturday and Sunday] be undis- 
ciplined, irrational and consumerist.”°° Moran continues: “People 


OU ee ee ee 
51 Marjorie Fisk Lowenthal, Four Stages of Life, p. 220. 
52 Moran, Religious, p. 87. 
53 [bid., p. 181. 
54 [bid., p. 88. 
55 Moran, Interplay, p. 87. 
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are not free merely by being off the job but by the gradual inte- 
gration of active and receptive modes of living.”°° 

This integrated mode of living is contemplative; for this task, 
“the churches have an historic mission today to be zones of 
quiet.”>” 


Post Script: Work and Heroism 


In The Myth of the Birth of the Hero, Otto Rank says that in our 
very first work, being born, we are heroic; such work is difficult 
and requires spirit and courage.*® 

The notion of heroism keeps coming to mind while reflecting 
on irony, work, and contemplation. So much work diminishes 
the person’s sense of dignity and nobility, the sense as Meister 
Eckart sang out that each of us is an aristocrat! Without a con- 
templative attitude enabling us to cling to a sense of our worth, 
so much life experience can level us and make us think we are 
average. There is such poignancy in Rabbi Heschel’s words: “In 
the eyes of the world, I am an average man. But to my heart Iam 
not average. To my heart I am of great moment. The challenge I 
face is how to actualize the quiet eminence of my own being.”*® 

“Comic heroism,” as Hyers calls it, will save us from the sad- 
ness of being made to feel average and from being made aver- 
age. Hyers prefers this kind of heroism to the tragic variety: 


Tragic heroism has a Promethean/Oedipal air of Adolescence about 
it. Comic heroism with its flexibility and inclination to compromise, 
its playfulness and delight in ambiguity, its knowing wink and lighter 
countenance is the more mature form,”®° 


And contemplation will save us from passivity and resigna- 
tion in our work, as well as from distraction. For contemplation 
will instruct us in the nobility of our work and in resistence to 
bad work. It will do this by convincing us that our work is part of 
God's play in God’s garden. As Merton says: “The Lord plays 
and diverts Himself in the garden of His creation and if we could 
let go of our own obsession with what we think is the meaning of 


a 
°6 Thid., p. 80f. 


*” Tbid., p. 88. ‘. 

°® Cited in Joseph Campbell and Bill Moyers, The Power of Myth, p. 86. 
°® Abraham J. Heschel, Who is Man?, p. 30. 

6° Hyers, p. 147. 
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it all, we might be able to hear His call and follow Him in His 
mysterious, cosmic dance.”®! 


Surely such a co-worker or playmate, or dance partner, is a 
hero. 


Padraic O'Hare is on the faculty of the Department of Religious Studies at 
Merrimack College in North Andover, MA. 





*! Thomas Merton, New Seeds of Contemplation, p. 296. 
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Teachers may be good at their job, but they often remain at the 
level of anecdote and idiosyncrasy when they reflect on their 
experience. Occasionally, though, some of the best teachers have 
developed an educational philosophy, implemented it, and writ- 
ten well about its theory and execution. 

Successful educators frequently attribute their success to re- 
sisting, ignoring, or leaving the educational establishment and 
doing what their own lights indicate as beneficial. Tinkering 
with textbooks, schedules and curricula, and audio-visual ma- 
chines prove to be distractions as much as helps in getting on 
with the business of education, even though it may be necessary 
to do all of these things. 

Distilling the common element from successful teachers’ 
memoirs can be daunting, and generalizing the insights of one 
person to other times and circumstances can be dangerous. But 
some features do emerge. Frequently it is the dedicated individ- 
ual teacher, willing to involve himself or herself thoroughly in 
the task, demanding and expecting a lot from the students, 
fiercely loving the children, working long hours to make their 
charges know that the world outside of the classroom and the 
world this teacher has created inside the classroom are not all 
that different. To find such an educator who is also concerned 
about religious growth is like finding the gospel’s pearl of great 
price. 

Don Lorenzo Milani, a priest of the archdiocese of Florence, 
was one such educator. Before he was 35, he developed and pub- 
lished his educational philosophy, which he had already put into 
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practice.’ He never deviated from the early insight, but con- 
tinued to implement it until his untimely death in 1967 at the age 
of 44. He never taught great numbers of students: but his influ- 
ence, 25 years after his death, still remains strong throughout 
Italy. His philosophy can be summed up in his notion of consis- 
tency (coerenza), civic education, and his three rules for schools: 
namely, never fail anyone; provide full-time school to those who 
appear slow; give a sense of purpose to those who are fooling 
around.? 

Don Milani began his priestly ministry in a blue collar suburb 
of Florence, San Donato. Reflecting on the school system, he 
was appalled. Schools perpetuated class distinctions that were 
centuries old. The upper and middle classes benefited from the 
education they were exposed to, and the system effectively 
screened out the lower classes from ever becoming anything 
more than menial laborers and technicians by tracking them off 
to vocational courses and trade schools. The government’s own 
statistics* amply illustrated the elitist nature of the system and its 
inability to provide a liberating education for the poor. 

What struck Milani especially was that the poor were unable 
to speak. Before professional people they were, effectively, mute. 
Professionals were able to speak with other professionals as 
equals, even if their backgrounds were dissimilar. The engineer 
could speak with the physician and the physician with the law- 
yer. But such freedom was not open to the poor. Their vocabu- 
lary reflected their status as inferior. When a poor person spoke 
to a professional, it was like a servant speaking to a master. 

He was especially touched when he was called to anoint an 
84-year-old shepherd near death. It became clear to him that 
the old man had more in common with the sheep than he did 
with his parish priest. His whole life had been lived among the 
animals, and he knew them better than he knew his fellow hu- 





! Esperienze Pastorali: documenti raccolti e annotati (Firenze: Libreria Editrice Fio- 
rentina, 1968) and Scuola di Barbiana, Lettera a una professoressa (Firenze: Libreria Edi- 
trice Fiorentina, 1964) contain the educational philosophy of don Milani, and much more 
besides. Don Lorenzo and his pupils worked on the second book which came out just be- 
fore his death. This latter deals specifically with education. Translations in this article are 
the author's. 


2 Lettera, 80. 

3 Don Lorenzo carefully assembled, analyzed and applied these figures to illustrate 
the fundamental injustice of the system, much to the chagrin of the political and ecclesi- 
astical leaders who had a vested interest in maintaining the status quo even though they, 
or their underlings, were responsible for compiling the data to begin with. 
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man beings. His vocabulary did not go much beyond being able 
to tell sheep to jump up or down. And it was this sort of life that 
was in store for many of the poor who were then attending ele- 
mentary schools since nothing better was really open to them. 

For Milani, then, one of the first goals to be achieved was to 
empower his pupils with the gift of language, both written and 
oral. The twentieth century made the mastery of language even 
more imperative than it had been in previous ages. Even illiter- 
ate people had more say in their own destiny in an age when lit- 
eracy was in short supply. In the nineteenth century, most country 
people had no need to read or write in order to conduct their af- 
fairs. But because of the blizzard of paperwork that has accom- 
panied the twentieth century, people who can only read at a 
fifth-grade level are functionally illiterate in the face of the forms 
they have to fill out for the hospital or the tax man. Not master- 
ing language skills, or only having rudimentary skills, condemns 
the contemporary citizen to a life of servitude. As one of Milani’s 
commentators put it: 


If one would want to reduce the complex teaching of Lorenzo to a 
single idea, it would have to say that his whole program concentrated 
on giving the word to the poor, giving back to them the dignity of be- 
ing talking subjects, recovering them from their frightfully obvious 
linguistic inferiority.4 


He drilled students in good writing. Everyday everyone had 
to write themes that would be read aloud, corrected, and re- 
written. The students were to strive for clarity and simplicity. In 
a set of rules reminiscent of E. B. White for American English, 
the pupils of don Milani were expected to write: 


— have something important to say; 

— what is written has to be useful for everyone or, at the very least, 
for many people; 

— know those to whom you are writing; 

— collect all that will be needed in the process; 

— develop a logical order in which to present the material; 

— eliminate every word that serves no purpose; 


— eliminate every word that we do not use when we speak; 
— never set time limits.5 


In addition to being inferior, a person without adequate lan- 


SF LLL ee eee 
* Vincenzo De Falco, Lorenzo Milani: educazione e liberazione degli i (Na- 

poli: La Nuova Cultura Editrice, 1978), 69. egtt oppressi (Na 
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guage skills became inconsistent. This inconsistency (incoerenza, 
in Italian) might also be termed a lack of social consciousness. 
People are unaware of the implications of their actions and 
stances. People who are unable to function in society, who are 
unable to take control of their own futures, retreat to familiar 
ground where they are uninterested in important events or they 
adopt positions completely at odds with other positions they 
hold simultaneously. Catholics vote communist. Communists go 
to church. Self-professed Christians only go to church on major 
feasts, and religion gets reduced to a set of external rituals, void 
of personal commitment. Being unaware of the meaning of the 
one way of life, they found no problem combining things that 
did not really fit together.® 

To overcome this inconsistency, don Milani advocated civic 
instruction, that is, developing the skills to organize one’s thoughts 
and communicate those thoughts to others. Ability to understand 
the surrounding world, to understand one’s own mind, and to 
engage in conversation with others was missing in most of the 
poor people he encountered in his work. Schools were not pro- 
viding people with the technical skills needed to function prop- 
erly in society, so he decided that he would do something about 
it. The rest of his career centered on promoting civic instruction 
for his students so that they would be able to take their rightful 
place in society and never permit society to intimidate them. 

At San Donato and, after 1954, at Barbiana, a tiny mountain 
hamlet 20 arduous miles from Florence over largely unpaved 
roads, don Milani began a school; but it was a school with a dif- 
ference. 

School met 365 days a year, 12 hours a day.’ Cooperation, not 
competition, was the order of the day. Older students helped 
younger ones. The day was grueling, but not impossible. School 
was not an escape from the world; it was an introduction to it in 
all of its seriousness. 

He founded his teaching activity on centers of interest, strategically 

relevant for the formation of a critical consciousness in the student. 


Italian, foreign languages, history, civic education, a critical reading 
of the newspaper — these are the linchpins of don Milani’s teaching. It 


Le ee eee 
6 Clearly don Milani was not one to consider Communism and Catholicism as com- 
patible, unlike many Catholics and Communists of a more recent vintage. 
7 One of don Milani’s students, Milenio Fabbiani, assured me that it was not actually 
365 days a year. They always had Christmas and Easter Sunday off. (Conversation with 
the author, summer of 1988.) 
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served not to teach specific things, but to furnish the student with 
tools, logical instruments, and intellectual capacity, which would em- 
power the students to make concrete their expressive potentialities 
and to encapsulate in a critical fashion what is real.° 


In short, Milani made his students aware of the world around 
them by a daily critical reading of the newspapers. Students 
would compare articles appearing in several different papers to 
find out what was really going on. They were encouraged to 
write to the principals of the stories, to invite them to visit their 
school, to discuss the implications of what was happening. 

It was just such a reading of the daily papers which brought 
more publicity for the school at Barbiana and for don Milani 
than he probably bargained for, but it was an example of just 
what he felt the school should be doing. 

The military chaplains of Tuscany met in 1965 and wrote an 
open letter in which they denounced conscientious objectors as 
un-Christian and their stance as an insult to those who had died 
in war. Don Lorenzo replied with a strong letter that was pub- 
‘lished widely. For his efforts he was hauled into court for defa- 
mation of character. He was too ill to appear in person for the 
trial, so he wrote a personal apologia to be read in court. It be- 
came one of the most widely circulated documents in the na- 
tional debate on conscientious objection, and one of the most 
influential as well, since Italian law eventually changed to pro- 
vide for conscientious objectors and alternative service to the 
universal military draft.° 

It was exactly this sort of activity that don Lorenzo wanted 
his students to get involved with. They may have been living in 
the countryside and were considered “hillbillies,” but they had a 
place in society which was theirs to take if they were able. And 
he intended to see that they would be able to do so. 

Milani also invited experts to visit his little school. University 
professors from the University of Florence, politicians, govern- 
ment officials responsible for reports and statistics, theologians, 
playwrights, actors, and artists all willingly accepted invitations 
to Barbiana. When they got there they found eager, well-informed 
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° De Falco, 68. See, too, Lettera, 122-123. 


° The English Translation is A Just War No Longer Exists: the teaching and trial of 
Don Lorenzo Milani. Edited, translated and annotated by James Tunstead Burtchaell 


(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988). The English edition is 
more ample and accurate than the original. 
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youngsters, ready to deal with issues of importance and un-awed 
by their guests’ credentials or prestige. 

The school at Barbiana also featured learning foreign lan- 
guages as a major component of its curriculum. Students used 
records to get right into the language and its idioms. Milani was 
impatient with traditional methods that taught grammar and 
boredom in equal doses. When students had become fairly pro- 
ficient with a language, and were old enough, they would be 
sent abroad to learn the language in situ. Especially during the 
summer, foreign students would come to Barbiana to teach their 
language to the younger students. !° 

The three rules that don Lorenzo suggested for any school 
underlay his conviction that it was precisely education which 
differentiates human beings from animals. People can learn. 
Schools that fail students and dismiss them are like hospitals 
which treat only patients who are well so their record won't look 
bad. By insisting that no one fails, the teacher commits himself or 
herself to work with the children, to bring them along far enough 
so that they can be “consistent” and “civicly educated.” Schools 
are designed especially for those students who are slow. Rather 
than fail them, teachers ought to work even harder with them — 
otherwise it is the school which fails, not the student. It is not the 
fault of the students if they do not learn, it is the responsibility of 
the teacher to see to it that they do learn. Those that are particu- 
larly reluctant to learn are the ones he chose to work with most. 
It was hardest, to be sure, to work with them, but he and the rest 
of the students always worked to devise a plan that would en- 
courage those reluctant learners by giving them a sense of pur- 
pose. He did not envision a world filled with professional people 
coming from his school, but people who would be able to deal 
with anyone as an equal regardless of what profession or trade 
he got involved in. 

Don Milani was a religious educator, concerned with more 
than just civic education. He knew in his twenties that the reli- 
gious education texts available to him were dreary in the ex- 
treme. He consulted texts in German, French, and English and 
was still not satisfied with what he found. The great changes in 





10 One summer a California college student taught not only American English, but 
swimming. The students at Barbiana dug a hole in the ground that pretended to be a 
swimming pool. It wasn’t much, but it worked. Its remains can still be seen 25 years 


later. 
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the teaching of religion were just beginning in the 1950s and 
1960s. As a result he began to draft his own text for use at his 
school. He wrote more than 60 lessons in mimeographed form. 
He and others used it even though he never completed it.'! The 
catechism followed a pattern that has come to be known as sal- 
vation history, that is, the historical development of revelation 
which takes place over centuries. God and God’s work become 
gradually clearer through the life of Israel, in the life and Christ 
and in the history of Christianity. 

All students had to have a large, personal map of the Holy 
Land on which they made copious notes regarding the history of 
Israel and the life of Jesus. They studied the scriptures daily and 
often made them the subject of their essays. 

He rethought the whole issue of religious education, how- 
ever, as he continued working with his school. He was convinced 
that the ignorance of religion was even more appalling than ig- 
norance of civic education. Superficial religion, largely limited 
to external ritual and bordering on superstition, convinced him 
that he had to address the issue of religious education thoroughly; 
but he felt, too, that there was such a lack of sophistication in 
general that this had to be addressed first. 


With this school I cannot make Christians, but I can make human be- 
ings. To human beings I can explain religion. And out of a hundred, a 
hundred can refuse God’s grace or a hundred can accept it, or, per- 
haps, some will open themselves to it and some will refuse it. God is 
not going to get into a numbers game with me over the number of 
saved among my people, but he is going to hold me accountable for 
the number of people to whom the gospel has been preached. He 
has entrusted me witha book, a word, and he has commanded me to 
preach and I do not feel that I can tell him that I have preached when 
I know for certain that I have not preached but I have only launched 
a bunch of indecipherable words against impenetrable walls, words 
which I knew would never arrive and which could never arrive. . . . 

For now this directly priestly activity [administering sacraments 
and imparting doctrine] is not a possibility for me. It is precluded by 
the abyss of human inequality and so I do not feel that am a parish 
priest unless I teach school.!2 


It was in the course of his teaching and in discussions with the 
students that religious issues would arise and be dealt with in the 
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catechismo di don Lorenzo Milani. Documenti e lezioni di catechismo second uno schema 

storico. A cura di Michele Gesualdi (Firenze: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1988) 
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most important context. It is the religious problematic, to use his 
word, which is all important. How does religion fit into the dis- 
cussions of everyday life, for the individual, among people, and 
in society? The teacher has to intervene at this point. By giving 
students tools to deal critically with their lives, they will also ask 
critical questions of a religious nature. Rather than deal with re- 
ligion separately and systematically in the academic environment, 
he felt it was more important to demonstrate that it touches ev- 
erything. The systematic teaching of religion can be, should be, 
separate and important. Students should know the scriptures and 
church history, doctrine, and morality, to be sure. But, when stu- 
dents are adequately prepared, they will themselves raise the 
issue of religion when they discuss secular topics. It is at this 
point that the teacher has to be alert, sensitive, and deft in illumi- 
nating the religious dimensions of issues. Religion, then, is much 
too important to relegate to religion class or church. 

Don Lorenzo Milani exerted a great deal of influence during 
his own lifetime, and it is an influence that has remained. Every 
little town has a don Milani Avenue. Dissertations get written on 
just about every aspect of his thought. Literally thousands of 
students write essays for national prizes dedicated to don Milani 
and the quest for peace. As already mentioned, Italian law now 
makes provision for conscientious objection, largely as a result of 
the publicity surrounding his trial. When the curriculum of Ital- 
ian schools was thoroughly reformed, don Milani’s name was in- 
voked time and again as an example of what can happen when 
education is taken seriously. Italian students begin the study of 
foreign languages in second grade today because don Milani in- 
sisted on it so perseveringly. Students are not shunted off to 
trade schools as readily as they were in the past. 

Perhaps the most glowing comment about don Milani came 
from Pier Paolo Pasolini, the Marxist film maker who was writ- 
ing about the tumultuous 1960s. Don Milani was classically trained 
and his theology was conservative, but he stood out during that 
revolutionary age: 

In history you do what is historically possible. Don Milani pointed out 

and brought about the only possible revolution. His was the only revo- 

lutionary act of those years. 
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By the year 2001, nearly one-third of the United States popula- 
tion will comprise people of color, with Asians being the third 
largest group within that third.! In Canada, persons of Asian 
origin make up 10 percent of the current population (Statistics 
Canada, 1991). Together with other racial-ethnic “minority” fam- 
ilies, Asian families can no longer be relegated to the realm of 
“other” and by-passed or ignored in sociological studies without 
rendering the total picture incomplete and thus inaccurate.2 The 
church in its educational thinking and programming runs a similar 
risk if it does not recognize this fact soon. 


Focus and Scope 


The present article will focus on the educational endeavors of 
Asian families in North America, both in their own context and 
as they participate in the life of the Christian faith community. 
My main concern will be with how the second (and subsequent) 
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' Cited by Hamilton McCubbin in “Ethnic & Mixed-Race Families” in the Council's 
2001: Preparing Families for the Future. 


* Some recent studies indicate movements in this direction, such as E. M. Nett, E. M., 
Canadian Families Past and Present (Toronto and Vancouver: Butterworths, 1988), espe- 
cially chapter 3; and B. Carter and M. McGoldrick, The Changing Family Life Cycle 
(Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1989), especially chapter 3. 

* For an encouraging model of being inclusive in family ministry, see R. P. Olson and 
J. H. Leonard, Jr., Ministry with Families in Flux: The Church and Changing Patterns of 
Life (Westminster/John Knox, 1930), especially chapter 9. 
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generations interact with the first generation who originally emi- 
grated from Asia. The bulk of my examples will be drawn from 
Chinese families, whose traditional Confucian ideals have histor- 
ically influenced family understanding and behavior in two other 
major cultures of the east, the Korean and the Japanese. 


Method and Direction 


The conceptual lens through which I propose to explore the 
complex ecology of the Christian Asian North-American family’s 
educational dynamics is Tillich’s articulation of three educational 
aims as inducting, humanistic, and technical, supplemented by 
the interpretation and use of them given by John Westerhoff. In 
the light of that exploration, I hope to uncover some clues for 
new directions and possibilities for educational ministry with the 
Asian families in our midst, on both the congregational and de- 
nominational level. 


The Asian Family: Traditional Ideals 


As most Asians traditonally understood it, “family” refers more 
to a consanguineal, interdependent network of kinfolk than to 
the modern, independent, conjugal unit headed by a marital 
duo.‘ Despite considerable erosion by post-feudal, urban, socie- 
tal conditions, the concept has survived to find expression in to- 
day’s not infrequent three-generational households. The Confu- 
cian ideal of filial piety links the generations patrilineally through 
the eldest son reaching back to one’s ancestors and looking for- 
ward to one’s descendents.* Loyalty to one’s “family” in this ex- 
tended sense, plus loyalty to one’s clan (all with the same sur- 
name), binds members with role expectations and obligations, 
resulting in a way of life which is communal-interdependent 
rather individual-independent.® Marriage, in the context of such 
a concept of family, becomes primarily a means to produce the 
sons (daughters marry out of the family to become members of 





4 Nett, p. 86 

5 Joyce Gee, The Chinese Canadian Family (Toronto: Chinese Interpreter and In- 
formation Service, 1982). 

6 See Gee, and S. Sue and J. K. Morishima, “Understanding the Asian American Fam- 
ily,” The Mental Health of Asian Americans (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1982). My de- 
scriptions here are, of necessity, gross generalizations, but they will serve to point out 
these features of the Asian family that distinguish it from the contemporary western 
model. 
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other families), who will carry on the family line — a view of 
marriage with definite implications for marriage preparation and 
marriage enrichment tasks of the church. 

Filial piety also means that parents and elders hold almost 
absolute sway over their offspring. Asian children growing up in 
North America learn by precept and example to defer to and 
obey their parents and elders, and to take care of them in their 
old age. This deference also applies to siblings older than one- 
self, an injunction from Confucius’ belief that harmony in society 
is to be achieved by perfectly observing the “five human rela- 
tionships” — that between ruler and subject, between parent and 
child (or father and son), between older brother and younger 
brother, between husband and wife, and between friend and 
friend. Another effective way of maintaining harmony is not to 
express one’s feelings overtly, especially one’s negative feelings 
such as anger. Personal confrontation, especially with one’s elders, 
is simply unacceptable behavior. 

Such, then, are the ideals passed on from generation to gen- 
eration of Asians. Even before emigration, however, adults find 
that many of these values have already been modified by con- 
tact with modern western ideas and by changing social condi- 
tions.” Upon arrival in North America, they encounter a culture 
with a quite different set of assumptions and ideals, some of 
which seem diametrically opposite to the ones they have always 
believed in, practiced, and assumed they would pass on to their 
children. How are they to proceed? 


Inducting Education in the Asian North-American family 


According to Tillich, inducting education aims at initiating the 
young into “the actuality of a group, the life and spirit of com- 
munity, family, tribe, nation, church”; and it happens “spontane- 
ously through participation of the individual in the life of the 
group ® Westerhoff describes it as “a natural process of formal 
and informal, intentional and unintentional, means by which per- 
sons are integrated into a social group and acquire its culture; 
that is, its learned, shared understandings and ways of life.”® He 


5 A Olga Lang, Chinese Family and Society (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946). 
This volume traces the development of these changes in China itself before World War IL. 


5 Paul Tillich, Theology of Culture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1959), p. 147. 
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calls it “enculturation” and distinguishes it from both “accultura- 
tion,” “the learning of appropriate behavior in a second culture 
without losing the basic characteristics of one’s own,”!° and again 
from “assimilation” which is “the learning of a new culture and 
thereby losing or leaving behind one’s original culture.”!! Like all 
immigrant families, the Asian North-American immigrant family 
is confronted by (a) the dilemma of how to enculturate in the 
face of the minimal contact with their children on most school- 
days (recall the need for participation); and (b) to what extent 
they should themselves assimilate or acculturate; and to what ex- 
tent allow or encourage their children to do either. 

To attempt “a,” families find that they need to rely on one 
another and on their specific ethnic-cultural communities to 
provide a re-constructed context in which original enculturation 
can happen: clan associations, language schools, cultural centers, 
Asian arts clubs, and so on. They band together to celebrate sea- 
sonal festivals, well aware of the essential role rituals play in the 
preservation of a community’s identity. It is on such reconstructed 
events and in such contexts that subsequent generations depend 
for part of their identity formation. The language school, spon- 
sored by either community or church, is an interesting phenom- 
enon for partnership between family and extra-family institutions 
for inducting purposes, language being one of the essential sym- 
bols of any culture. 

While Asian families, especially those with a grandparent 
present, make heroic attempts at socializing the young into speak- 
ing their heritage language, when it comes to teaching to read 
and write, they send their children to language school. Besides 
acting as a cross-over between an agent of inducting education 
and technical education (learning the skills of a particular lan- 
guage), the language school may also be seen as an agent of 
humanistic education, since it tries to develop an important as- 
pect of the human potential of the Asian North-American child. 
On the whole, such schools are able to retain younger pupils still 
pliable to parental wishes. The drop-out rate among older chil- 
dren and youth, however, is high, since it needs exceptional moti- 
vation to struggle with an extra set of academic requirements in 
after-school hours or on Saturdays. The recent movement in 
some provinces in Canada to include units of ethnic language 





10 Westerhoff, p. 585. 
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learning in the regular school curriculum not only goes a long 
way towards affirming the cultural heritage of minority students, 
but is a positive move towards enabling multiculturalism in a 
systematic way, since all students may study those languages if 
they chose. 

As for “b,” enculturation of the young takes place for Asian 
North-Americans, not only within the family and its own ethnic- 
cultural community but, even more pervasively, in the mainline 
culture everyday. As long as values and expectations are compat- 
ible — and many basic human values are — all is well and good. 
But when two sets of values and expectations clash, a conflict is 
set up in both family and individual. How should a young person 
behave when, to survive and thrive in the dominant culture, one 
is required to be independent and autonomous, to express ideas 
and feelings openly and indeed assertively, and to operate on as- 
sumptions of gender equality, while at home there is a whole set 
of expectations and pressures to the contrary? This is the di- 
lemma of how to “remain Chinese in a non-Chinese environ- 
ment,” facing youth and adult alike. 

One coping device is to develop a “bicultural” stance and 
skill. In the words of one contemporary Asian American, “mov- 
ing fluidly from aggressive behavior in a competitive workplace, 
they can defer and be supportive of family elders at home. . . 
They recognize the strength that often comes from being capa- 
ble of negotiating through more than one cultural setting.”!5 Such 
an attitude towards and practice of biculturalism differs some- 
what from that of Westerhoff’s a “blending of two cultures, 
keeping some characteristics of each and in time giving birth to a 
new cultural expression.”!4 Perhaps many years of yin-yang cons- 
ciousness in Asians have developed in them an enviable ability 


to hold opposites in tension without needing to meld them to- 
gether. 
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L 12 See Ai-Li Chin, “Being Chinese American: The Reshaping of Identity and Relation- 
ships of One Generation,” in The Mixing of Peoples: Problems of Identity and Ethnicity, 
edited by R. I. Rotberg (Greylock Publishers, 1978), pp. 131-150. 
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Inducting Education for the Asian North-American Christian: 
A Three-Fold Formation 


For the Asian American or Canadian who is also Christian, there 
are not two, but three, cultural settings into which she or he has 
to be inducted or enculturated: (a) the heritage culture; (b) the 
dominant culture; and (c) the culture of the Christian faith com- 
munity, which is not identical with that of the dominant culture 
even though it is often perceived or believed to be so. The phe- 
nomenon may be epitomized in the question: “Which story should 
I tell?” 

In telling bedtime stories, an Asian Christian parent is faced 
with three choices: should I tell Bible stories only, should I tell 
fairy tales and sing nursery rhymes available in English and which 
usually come out of an Anglo-Euro tradition, should I try to tell 
my own culture’s myths and legends (which are seen as “non- 
Christian”)? From personal experience, I can testify that it is 
easiest to do the second, it is a little harder to do the first (there 
are not as many resources), it is hardest to do the third, if at all. 
Even if the parent has overcome the hesitancy of imbuing their 
child’s mind (and thus tempering its Christian faith) with the 
non-Christian stories of the heritage culture, there is not much 
support in the way of printed or audio-visual resources until re- 
cently, nor permission or encouragement from the faith com- 
munity to do this with a clear conscience. And yet, if all three 
facets contribute towards forming the identity of the child, is it 
not important that none of them be neglected? How to help 
Asian Christian families achieve this, to claim (or re-claim as the 
case might be) their cultural heritage as part of themselves with- 
out feeling guilty, could be one of the most urgent tasks of the 
church educator in our increasingly multicultural society. Here, 
perhaps, native Christians have much to teach us as they go about 
reclaiming their cultures, including native spirituality, and as they 
incorporate their myths and stories in their exploration of the 
Christian faith and the Bible.» 

For most visible minorities, their heritage cultural identity is 
often placed before their acculturated or assimilated identity in 





15 See the Episcopal Church’s curriculum resource, “In the Spirit of the Circle,” which 
utilizes legends and stories from many first nations as the starting point in Christian edu- 
cation and Bible study. 
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the dominant western society or in the Christian church. In other 
words, they are usually perceived by others to be Asian first, 
American or Canadian second, and Christian or not as an op- 
tional third, even when they themselves may not follow the same 
order. For Asian Christians, there may have been much religious 
and philosophical ethos inherited in the collective unconscious, 
waiting to be tapped by an educational and reflective process. 


Technical Education: The Expectation to Excel 


“The education for skills,’ declared Tillich, “special ones like 
crafts and arts, and general ones like reading, writing and arith- 
metic, has existed as long as human beings have taught their 
children how to use tools skillfully.”!® A more recent writer argued 
that families have not been given credit for the skills and content 
they transmit.!” How do Asian families fare in this respect? 

On the whole, they seem to have trusted the system and left 
the increasingly specialized professional training, as well as the 
more basic primary and secondary schooling, to “the experts,” 
from the days of Mencius’ mother. This single parent of China’s 
second sage did not attempt to take over the task of schooling 
for young Mencius, even though she took the trouble of moving 
from neighborhood to neighborhood until they settled next to a 
schoolmaster’s. Asian parents make sure of giving their young 
people strong moral, financial, and communal support. Achieve- 
ment reflects on the family, not on the individual only, as does 
the choice of an area of specialization or occupation/profession. 
This family-oriented stance no doubt acts as a spur but, at times, 
can become a source of frustration and too much pressure. 


Humanistic Education in the Asian North American F amily: 
A Two-Prong View 


Tillich described the humanistic ideal as “the ideal of the devel- 
opment of all human potentialities, individually and socially.” !8 
He also posited, as an essential feature of such education, a will- 
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ingness to question the received tradition with its symbols, to ask 
the radical questions. In the North American context, as we have 
seen, a basic cultural acquisition such as one’s heritage language 
plus arts peculiar to that cultural group (Japanese style painting, 
Chinese calligraphy, Korean drama), would be some of the com- 
ponents of the former feature. 

The second feature is only possible when persons have had the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the tradition and symbols 
before they can draw back some distance to reflect critically 
upon them. For second and subsequent generations, therefore, 
there is a prior need to acquire, through inducting or humanistic 
education, the cultural content. Only then can their choices be 
true choices rather than yielding to the pressure or temptation to 
assimilate. 


Opportunities for Educational Ministry: Denominational 


Asian families in North America seem to have somewhat differ- 
ent needs, since the issues they struggle with may be different — 
issues of holistic identity formation, cultural conflict, preservation 
of traditional family values and ideals in the context of western 
and gospel values. This is not to say that concern over changing 
family forms, high rates of separation and divorce and their ef- 
fects on children, the uncovering of family violence and sexual 
abuse, is not relevant, only that priorities are different. Is the 
church willing to begin looking at those needs as well? In other 
words, will the church be inclusive enough to treat those as real 
needs of areal part of the body of Christ? What follows is more an 
attempt at beginning a conversation than a blueprint for ministry. 
First, there can be a raising of consciousness regarding the 
realities (needs and gifts) of Asian North American families in 
our denominational structures. Divisions and departments of 
family ministry, for instance, could begin to be intentional in 
making visible such realities as a matter of policy in program- 
ming and resource production. Educational curricula could in- 
clude situations of Asian (as well as native, Black, Hispanic) 
families in their regular units and lessons, rather than relegate 
them to special units on multiculturalism or ethnic concerns. 
Going beyond this initial step, denominations and ecumeni- 
cal bodies could explore the harder task of being impacted on by 
the presence, gifts, and needs of Asian North American families 
at all times. In framing church policies around care of the aged 
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and aging, for instance, would they see an advocacy role in de- 
manding a minimum of personnel and facilities with heritage 
language knowledge? In youth ministry, will issues of ethnic- 
cultural identity and culture conflict become an integral part of 
discussion guides for leaders? When guiding congregations in 
current topics of education in the church such as intergenera- 
tional worship and learning, what new dimension will be brought 
into the discussion when “intergenerational” often means having 
some family members from three-generation families whose lan- 
guage may not be understood by the younger generations? Or, 
what about the shift required from persons who have been ac- 
customed to see the younger learning from the older only, not 
the other way around? What about the special twist in using 
gender-inclusive language with those whose original languages 
do not employ gender in their nouns and pronouns? 


Opportunities for Educational Ministry: Congregational 


In the discussion about marriage, it was pointed out that under- 
standings and expectations around the marital relationship in 
Asian families are not restricted to the couple. In marriage prepa- 
ration, therefore, in-law dynamics would be an essential area to 
discuss, especially the woman's relationship with her future 
spouse’s mother. In marriage enrichment events, as in marriage 
counseling, the whole network of relationships within the con- 
jugal, and in the larger extended, family will be relevant. Clergy 
and counselors need cross-cultural education. 

In Asian congregations, or congregations with Asian members, 
cultural festivals can be incorporated into the celebrations of the 
congregation from time to time. I know of one Chinese congre- 
gation which developed a tradition of celebrating New Year’s 
Eve (solar new year) by holding a “steam boat” dinner for all 
ages prior to the watch night service, where everyone came to 
the Lord’s table. In another congregation, as speaker at a youth 
gathering, I was able to experiment with bringing together the 
Chinese veneration for ancestors with the cluster of activities 
around Halloween, All Saints’ Day, and All Souls’ Day. Congre- 
gations trying to welcome new Asian immigrants may want to 
explore these strategies. further. Such strategies can also serve as 
educational opportunities for majority congregations which want 
to be serious about cultural inclusivity and multicultural minis- 
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try. Involving Asian Christians and white Christians together in 
planning such events will in itself be an educational act. 

“All within the four seas are brothers and sisters”: so goes a 
Chinese saying. Is the church in North America able to affirm 
that not only for Asia, but in our own backyard? 


Greer Anne Ng teaches educational ministries at the Vancouver School of 
Theology in Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
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The fact that we can raise the issue of religious education in the 
context of multiculturalism indicates something about the prob- 
lematical character of both religion and education in our society. 
In homogeneous societies in the past, religion provided the sym- 
bolic anchorage and sacral legitimation of the values and institu- 
tions of the society, and the question of the relation of religion to 
education would have been meaningless. Education was the 
preparation of the young for full participation in the life of the 
society, including its religious affirmations. In our society a once 
largely homogeneous culture is now remarkable for its benefi- 
cient pluralism of religion than for any widespread commitment 
to the Christian tradition. Consequently, in Canada today, when 
we talk of the relation of religion to education there is a problem, 
if not a crisis. The problem arises not only from the relation be- 
tween religion and education, but in the two entities themselves. 
Among educators the whole aim of education is hotly debated; 
and, at the same time, religion is trying to face the challenges 
brought about not only by social change but also by the increas- 
ing encounter of the world religions.! 

The ambiguities inherent in both religion and education are 
further compounded in the term “religious education.” To over- 
come these ambiguities, some churches use a term that is more 
specific than the generic term religious; for example, they refer 
to instruction in the beliefs and practices of their religion as 
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Christian education. They do so because the term religious edu- 
cation is an ambiguous phrase. As Neil McCluskey has pointed 
out, it is religious education only in a restricted sense, since the 
sponsoring church usually undertakes religious education because 
it aims to build commitment among its members. “When the ob- 
jectives of commitment and understanding are combined, reli- 
gious education is more properly religious formation.”2 Gabriel 
Moran seems to agree with this judgment when he says that “if a 
Catholic Church gives instruction to present or prospective mem- 
bers, it has every right to call that structure ‘catechesis’. What it 
does not have a right to do is to imply by interchanging the terms 
that catechesis is religious education.”® 

This is not to say that religious instruction and religious edu- 
cation are not related. Instruction is an important part of the con- 
tent of education, but the person who has received instruction in 
his or her faith alone is not necessarily educated. The educated 
person today should have an understanding of some of the major 
religions which have shaped and are shaping human culture and 
action. 

This is a reasonable expectation in a democratic society, for 
we live in a country where Hindus, Muslims, and Buddhists en- 
joy the same rights as Christians. We prize pluralism. We accept 
a commitment to its values which make our society possible. 
Educated Candians need to know how the nature of their society 
is affected by religious diversity. More particularly, educated 
Christians must be aware that if they fail to make serious efforts 
to ensure that the religious freedom they enjoy is extended to 
others, they cannot hope that it will long be extended to them- 
selves. Freedom is indivisible, and belief from now on will be 
held in the context of a mixed society. 

In reflecting on the question of religious education in the con- 
text of multiculturalism, I am concerned with the logic of the 
problem. I am not much concerned with how religion should be 
taught in schools. I am concerned with what should be taught 
and why. And as a springboard for reflection, I should like to 
suggest that the demand of religious education in our society is 
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to think through the meaning of our faith in relation to those who 
share that faith and to those who do not. In the light of this de- 
mand, this paper will examine reasons for the teaching of non- 
Christian religions in schools, first from the side of education and 
then from the side of religion. The paper will then reflect on 
what we have found. 


Religious Education from the Side of Education 


From the side of education, non-Christian religions should be 
taught in schools to help the young to understand, appreciate, 
and respect religious differences as a preparation for life in a 
multicultural society. “Learning to understand neighbours and 
their motivations is a part of education, and this is a contribution 
that religious education can make to it.”4 Moreover, teachers 
who listen to their students soon discover that they have preju- 
diced and dangerously incorrect ideas about non-Christians. If 
ignorance is their enemy, teachers have an obligation to provide 
their students with accurate information. While the importance 
of understanding Christianity has to be recognized, it has also to 
be recognized that to teach Christianity alone is hardly justifi- 
able for religious education, which aims to initiate into the reli- 
gious mode of awareness of a multicultural society. The teaching 
of religion should recognize the variations given by the different 
religions in their answers to ultimate questions. Indeed, it is the 
existence of the variety of answers to these questions that consti- 
tutes the educational value of studying world religions.® 
Non-Christian religions should be taught in schools even if 
there are no non-Christians in the schools or in the areas where 
the schools are located. For any time that children look at televi- 
sion, listen to the radio, or open newspapers, they know from 
what they see and hear that there are men and women in Canada 
and in the world whose lifestyles and values are different from 
their own. The fact that Sikhs or Muslims dress differently, wor- 
ship in different sorts of buildings from what they are used to, 
have different beliefs and customs — all this fascinates young 
people, and they are eager to discover more about it. This is suf- 
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ficient reason to justify the teaching of world religions, and in- 
deed it is a noble and imaginative task for them to find out what 
another religion is saying, “what its adherents are concerned to 
assert and how their beliefs cohere in a total picture of the world, 
what sort of life they lead in consequence, what sort of society 
they desire, and whether their faith is personally satisfying.” 
Moreover, at a time when we are constantly reminded that young 
people are put off by the study of religion, it is important that 
educators try to satisfy what curiosity and interest young people 
do have about certain aspects of religion. 

Non-Christian religions should be taught in schools to enable 
students to understand what religion has contributed to culture, 
how it has influenced music, art, architecture, drama, and litera- 
ture. Moreover, it would be difficult to understand the many cul- 
tures of the people of Canada without a knowledge of many 
religions. Furthermore, there is an obvious need in Canada to 
understand non-European cultures. Indeed, one of the reasons 
for the continuing failure of many otherwise educated persons to 
understand the attitudes of non-Christians is their unfamiliarity 
with their religions. Familiar with Christianity alone, most Cana- 
dians interpret other cultures from a Western, or Christian, point 
of view. 

Non-Christian religions should be taught in schools not only 
to promote national harmony but also to promote international 
understanding in a shrinking world. People who have studied 
world religions have knowledge and understanding of how issues 
are seen by people in countries other than their own. For this 
reason, religious education should be ready to examine the effect 
of religion on government, food, warfare, health, human rights, 
and justice in countries dominated by the different religions. 
Any consideration of these themes would need to show how dif- 
ferent religions affect lifestyles in societies, how religions are 
moving from a position of control to one of influence, and how 
these themes are influencing the shape of the contemporary 
world. This is particularly important when we recall that most 
religious loyalties in the modern world cut across national boun- 
daries. For example, the history of the Middle East is affected by 
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the Jewish people in the United States as well as in Israel and by 
Muslims in Canada as well as in the Middle East itself. Con- 
versely, tensions in the Middle East affect inter-ethnic tensions in 
our cities. 


Religious Education from the Side of Religion 


So far this paper has been examining some of the reasons for the 
teaching of non-Christian religions from the side of education. 
Given the fact that our society is multicultural and democratic, it 
is difficult to see how any one could object to these reasons on 
educational grounds. The difficulty for many comes from the 
side of religion, from what they know or do not know about the 
attitude of their religion toward religious pluralism. For this rea- 
son, it may be helpful to examine the Catholic attitude to non- 
Christian religions before reflecting on the implications of our 
findings for religious education. 

In Catholicism before Vatican II, the church’s attitude to non- 
Christian religions was negative. Today, its attitude is positive. 
Let us look at both attitudes. The negative Christian attitude to 
other religions has its origin in the Old Testament where Yahweh 
established a covenant, through Abraham, with the Israelites 
(Gen. 15 and 17:1-14). Yahweh promised to be their God, and 
they pledged to be God's people. From this relationship the an- 
cient Israelites deduced that they were God’s chosen people. 
When the Christian church took over the Old Testament as part 
of its canon, it applied this claim to itself. The church, as the new 
Israel, was now the chosen people of God. As the chosen people, 
it excluded those outside the church from the redemptive grace 
of Christ and considered other religions the work of fallen angels 
or evil spirits. This view was summed up in the dictum: “Outside 
the Church no salvation.” 

This strictly exclusive stance did not hold undisputed sway in 
the early centuries when the church was a small body struggling 
for survival. At that time many Christian theologians developed 
a theology of fulfilment that tried to admit those outside the 
church to a share of its Truth. But as soon as Christianity became 
the official religion of the Roman Empire in 313 A.D., the church 
began to abandon its inclusive spirit and adopt a position that 
required actual membership in the church for salvation. The 
medieval church upheld this view, and the Council of Florence 
marked the zenith of this attitude when, in 1442, it affirmed that 
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all non-Catholics will go “to the everlasting fire . . . unless be- 
fore the end of life they joined the Church.” 

However, with the great voyages of exploration and the dis- 
covery of new continents and peoples in the sixteenth century, 
the church was called to conversion. It had to reconcile the new 
knowledge that the greater part of men and women were not 
members of the church with the fact that a God of love must will 
all men and women to be saved. The Council of Trent (1547) 
achieved this reconciliation through two ideas: baptism of de- 
sire, according to which membership in the church may be had 
not only by water (in re) but also volitionally (in voto); and im- 
plicit faith, according to which persons who had lived in invinci- 
ble ignorance of the church might obtain the grace of salvation 
through an implicit desire for it. In regarding baptism of desire 
and implicit faith as an adequate substitute for baptism by water 
and explicit faith, the church was now able to maintain that out- 
side the church there is no salvation and explain the salvation of 
men and women outside the visible church — a line of thought 
the church followed into the twentieth century.® 

Today, as the church is once more rethinking its attitude to 
other faiths, its appraisal of non-Christian religions is very posi- 
tive. When Vatican II addressed the question of religious plural- 
ism after reaffirming the position of Trent that there is salvation 
outside the visible church (Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, 
no. 16; Abbott, 35),9 the documents of the Council make it clear 
that all religions are instruments of salvation. God finds people 
where they are and speaks to them in the concrete religions of 
their historico-cultural situation. In fact, the Decree on the Mis- 
sionary Activity of the Church affirmed that there is truth and 
grace among the nations “as a sort of secret presence of God” 
(no. 9; Abbott, 595-6). Moreover, the Declaration on the Rela- 
tionship of the Church to Non-Christian Religions not only states 
that “the Jews still remain most dear to God” (no. 4; Abbott, 
664), but also that “Upon the Muslims, . . . the Church looks 
with esteem” (no. 3; Abbott, 663). And in speaking of all non- 
Christian religions, the Declaration explicitly states that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church “rejects nothing which is true and holy in 
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these religions, that in fact she looks with sincere respect upon 
their ways of conduct, life and teachings which, while differing 
in many respects from what she holds, nevertheless often reflect 
a ray of that Truth which enlightens” men and women every- 
where (no. 2; Abbott, 662). And, in one of the most astonishing 
statements of significance to all religious educators, the Council 
exhorted Christians “through dialogue and collaboration with 
the followers of other religions, and in witness of Christian faith 
and life, to acknowledge, preserve and promote the spiritual and 
moral goods found among [them] as well as the values found in 
their society and culture” (no. 2; Abbott, 662-3). 

Through statements such as these, the church has acknowl- 
edged that it does not have a monopoly on the Holy Spirit. In 
fact, the church no longer takes a stance of absolute truth versus 
absolute error with regard to non-Christian religions. It no longer 
regards religious forms other than Christianity as the work of the 
devil and his angels. Indeed, since Trent there is a clear affirma- 
tion that salvation is possible and already operative outside the 
visible church; and since Vatican II, the stance of openness and 
dialogue which the church desires to have with non-Chritsians 
relates the church to them through the truth and goodness they 
possess. 

It is for this reason that the Council exhorted educators to be 
familiar with the various religions. It specified that priests “should 
be introduced to the knowledge of the religions” (Decree on 
Priestly Formation, no. 16; Abbott, 453) that they may “learn by 
sincere and patient dialogue what treasures a bountiful God has 
distributed among the nations of the world” (Decree on the 
Church’s Missionary Activity, no. 11; Abbott, 597-8). Moreover, 
the Declaration on Christian Education recognized that education 
in religion should not only be a preparation for eternal life “but 
also a preparation for life in a multicultural society.” In the words 
of the Declaration, “true education aims at the formation of the 
human person with respect to [the person’s] ultimate goal, and 
simultaneously with respect to the good of those societies of 
which, as a [person], he [or she] is a member, and in whose re- 
sponsibilities, as an adult, he [or she] will share” (no. 1]; Abbott, 
639). 

Also of interest to educators is the Declaration on Religious 
Freedom which states that the search for truth should be free, 

carried out with the aid of teaching or instruction, communica- 
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tion and dialogue. In the course of these [we] explain to one 
another the truth [we] have discovered, or think [we] have dis- 
covered, in order thus to assist one another in the quest for truth” 
(no. 3; Abbott, 680-1). And the Pastoral Constitution on the 
Church in the Modern World adds: “We want free discussion to 
compel us to receive the inspiration of the Spirit faithfully and to 
measure up to them energetically. For our part, the desire for 
such dialogue . . . excludes no one” (no. 92; Abbott, 306). The 
Council was confident that solutions can “be found for problems 
raised by the development of doctrine” (Declaration on Chris- 
tian Education, no. 11; Abbott, 650). 

Furthermore, in an effort to align the church with this posi- 
tive evaluation of non-Christian religions, the popes themselves 
have offered encouragement. In 1964, Pope Paul VI established 
the Secretariat for Non-Christian Religions, appropriately enough 
on Pentecost Sunday when people of every nation heard God’s 
word expressed in their own historico-cultural terms. In the con- 
stitution of the Secretariat, the pope stated that its purpose was 
“to search for methods and ways of opening a suitable dialogue 
with non-Christians. It should strive, therefore, in order that non- 
Christians come to be known honestly and extremely justly by 
Christians, and that in their turn non-Christians can adequately 
know and esteem Christian doctrine and life.!° 

Following the lead of Vatican II and Pope Paul VI, John Paul 
II, in his encyclical Redemptor Hominis, affirms that religion is a 
“universal phenomenon linked with humankind’s history”; and 
consequently we should impose no strict limits on its explora- 
tion. He speaks glowingly of the “magnificient heritage of the 
human spirit that has been manifested in all religions” (no. 12; 
22).1! He says that the many religions witness to “the primacy of 
the spiritual . . . with direct effects on the whole of culture” 
(no. 11; 20), and goes on to add that they are the “many reflec- 
tions of the one truth, ‘seeds of the Word,’ attesting that though 
the routes taken may be different, there is but a single goal . . . 
a quest for God . . . and the full meaning of human life” (no. 
Lf 20}. 

In Redemptor Hominis John Paul II is aware of the concerns 
of many that exposure to other faiths may be “harmful to the 
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cause of the Gospel,” that it may lead to a “further rupture in the 
Church,” that it may cause “confusion of ideas in questions of 
faith and morals,” and may even lead to indifferentism. How- 
ever, in speaking of ecumenism, he says that it “is obvious that 
this new age in the Church’s life demands of us a faith that is par- 
ticularly aware, profound and responsible. True ecumenical ac- 
tivity means openness, drawing closer, availability for dialogue 
and a shared investigation of the truth” (no. 6; 12). For him 
openness is not a betrayal of commitment but often a call to 
faith, as when he says that “the firm belief of the followers of the 
non-Christian religions — a belief that is also an effect of the Spirit 
operating outside the visible confines of the Mystical Body — can 
make Christians ashamed at being often themselves so disposed 
to doubt concerning the truths revealed by God” (no. 6; 13). 

The positive attitude of Vatican II and of the popes since 
then to non-Christian religions recognizes that commitment is 
not prejudice or a lack of sympathy for other religious positions. 
Real commitment to faith is secure and, as secure, belongs to the 
world of dialogue rather than to the sphere of judgment. Catho- 
lics must be willing to listen as well as to speak. In the light of 
this, the test of teaching religion in a multifaith society is open- 
ness, not what our commitments are. 


Religious Education: The Two Sides Combined 


Dialogue invites us to join with non-Christians to explore the 
riches of religious pluralism. Dialogue is not essentially a search 
for agreement. It is a method to arrive at a better understanding 
of the truth we possess. It has an ancient and distinguished pedi- 
gree. Among Catholics, however, it is a new word. In the Reli- 
gious Index to Periodical Literature it appears as a subject head- 
ing only in the 1960s, that is, only since Vatican II. Its use is 
contemporaneous with the entry of the church into the main- 
stream of ecumenical discussion. If there is a threat of syncretism 
in the search for understanding, to avoid syncretism the church 
would have to isolate itself from the world, but the church now 
knows that it is not possible to confirm the integrity of faith in 
splendid isolation from the faiths of others. 

If the aim of dialogue is to help us to think through the mean- 
ing of our faith in relation to those who share that faith and those 
who do not, then the aim of dialogue and the aim of religious 
education are in harmony. That is, Catholics need religious edu- 
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cation if the church is to fulfill its mission in the world. The Dod- 
matic Constitution on the Church recognizes this when it states 
that the church as a pilgrim community is “at the same time holy 
and always in need of being purified” (no. 8; Abbott, 24). Both 
from the side of education and the side of religion, as members 
of that community on pilgrimage to perfection, we need the 
perspectives of others, for it is in our encounters with others that 
we learn who we are. It is through their surprising questions and 
constant probings that we come to a deeper understanding of 
what we really believe. In the words of Vatican II, the views of 
others “can stimulate the mind to a more accurate and penetrat- 
ing grasp of the faith” (Pastoral Constitution on the Church in 
the Modern World, no. 62; Abbott, 268). 

We need the perspectives of others to reveal to us demonic 
elements in our own tradition long thought of as relatively inno- 
cent. We need the perspectives of others because exposure to an- 
other faith often reveals neglected dimensions of our own faith. 
We need the perspectives of others to give us fresh insights into 
the creative possibilities of our own faith. We need the perspec- 
tive of others to help us to teach the faith more effectively. The 
data of the world religions must become part of the Christian tra- 
dition, not in the sense that Catholics accept the view that the 
truths in the religions are equally true, but because religious plu- 
ralism is part of the context in which the church exists, and within 
which religious educators must work if they are to articulate the 
Christian tradition meaningfully in our multicultural society. 

Both from the side of education and the side of religion, reli- 
gious education is essentially “a mutual sharing of, and listening 
to God’s ‘good news’ as experienced and expressed in the diverse 
belief systems of the different times and places in which human 
beings have found themselves trying to respond to a Word from 
the eternal.”!2 If we want to hear God’s Word in the world today, 
we must listen to all that God has spoken. 

Both from the side of education and the side of religion, the 
study of the faiths of others is a learning to talk across the space, 
geographical and spiritual, that separates. It is the expression of 
our faith in God in and through life in community. It is the fruit 
of the love of God and neighbor. It is the affirmation of life 
against chaos by those who seek the provisional goals of a better 
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human community. It is such that we can recognize and acknowl- 
edge our own communities of faith and, at the same time, recog- 
nize the totality of which we are all learning to be a part. 

There is an intensely interior and spiritual aspect to religious 
education, for the meeting place of the religious traditions is in 
the depths of the soul. By studying the faiths of others along with 
our own, we begin to experience our sense of connectedness 
with human diversity. What begins as an attempt to connect with 
another belief system results in a growing sense of conversion 
that we are all God’s children. Whereas in the past we may have 
described ourselves by contrast — we are who we are, because 
we are different from who they are — now we get a totally new 
consciousness of ourselves. We recognize that we are part ofa 
global community. No longer is there a “we” and a “they.” With 
global consciousness comes the awareness that “we” and “they” 
are one. And the experience of who we are gives us a vision of 
who we can become. The study of world religions is, therefore, a 
call to a full humanity. It is a call to wholeness and to holiness. 

It is sometimes said that it is impossible to appreciate a faith 
to which one is not committed. This is an unfortunate view in a 
multicultural society since it is liable to make people feel that 
there is no need to make a sympathetic effort to understand 
other religions. Moreover, at present it is possible for a genuine 
encounter to take place among the religions since the patient 
work of scholars in the last hundred years or so has made the 
sacred writings of the world available to all. Furthermore, the 
church has given us a mandate to educate those entrusted to our 
care, not only in their own faith but also in the faiths of others. 
The acceptance of this mandate should be a cause of joy for us to 
discover the good in others, not a defensive cause of sorrow and 
regret. 

If we are inclined to think nostalgically about the good old 
days of religious instruction, “we should consider the evidence 
that is all around us that it produced adults whose understanding 
of religion remains markedly immature.”!3 If we would have a 
religious education to remedy the situation, such an education 
must be related to the adult world of opinion and belief. It must 
encompass a range of faiths. The challenge of pluralism is not 
just for the classroom. It is increasingly important that profes- 
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sional people, doctors, nurses, lawyers, the police, indeed all of 
us have a deeper background in pluralist values than our tradi- 
tional education has provided. Moreover, Catholics must not 
only be prepared for life in a multicultural society, they must 
also be prepared to participate in the development of a healthy 
Canada and a just world. In this, too, we have a Christian ratio- 
nale for the teaching of world religions, as distinct from and in 
addition to, the teaching of our faith alone. 


Conclusion 


The nature of the world in the year 2000 I cannot envisage, but I 
know that children entering school in 1990 will still be in school 
when the twenty-first century dawns. If as educators we are to 
prepare them for life in the next century we must help them to 
know their faith more profoundly, to know the faiths of others 
more accurately, and to live ever more fully accordingly. If we 
are to do so, we must come to grips with the network of con- 
temporary problems associated with multiculturalism and world 
development. We must help them to find the sacred not only in 
their own faith, but beyond it. We must explore models for de- 
veloping an interfaith spirituality. We must seek to integrate in 
our own teaching new international perspectives and multicultu- 
ral experiences. The perspectives of the adherents of other reli- 
gions are also significant. They are significant because the reality 
and the viewpoints of non-Christian peoples in many cultural 
contexts can help to make Canadians less ethnocentric and naively 
Western. 

Where does this leave the normativity of our faith? It leaves it 
where it is, but enriched by fruitful dialogue with other religions. 
And already there are signs of agreement among Catholics since 
Vatican IJ that the teaching of the faith can be done in a gen- 
uinely open manner and without the constant cry of indoctrina- 
tion by others. With broader and better teacher training, better 
resources of materials, and time, we have reason to hope that the 
study of Christianity in the context of world religions will gradu- 
ally find its place in the schools. No Catholic can hesitate to help 
in this task for religious reasons and to do so on sound educa- 
tional grounds. 
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Fowler! has taken a substantial theoretical initiative in outlining 
stages of faith development. Although the model has met with 
criticism from theologians and psychologists alike, it represents a 
major breakthrough in the integration of religion and psychology. 


Fowler’s Achievements 


In bringing together important features of several developmen- 
tal models, namely, those of Piaget,? Erikson,? Kohlberg,’ and 
Selman,° Fowler has situated faith development squarely within 
the domain of human developmental processes. He has thereby 
dispelled the notion that faith is “above nature” and therefore in- 
accessible to scientific investigation. At the same time, he has not 
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undermined theological premises of faith as it is understood 
within Christian and non-Christian communities. Moreover, in 
his view, faith is an essential component of the human psyche, 
whether it is expressed through religious forms or not. 

An important feature of Fowler’s theory is that he separates 
the content of faith (e.g. beliefs and values) from psychological 
factors that facilitate the operation of faith within the personality 
(e.g. cognitive, affective, and social development). In his view, 
the way in which people construe and relate to transcendent 
realities is determined by the receptivity and competence of 
psychological structures that underlie thinking, feeling, and so- 
cial processes. He concentrates his attention on these processes 
since they are amenable to operational definition. However, the 
above division of content and structures can give the theory the 
appearance of being unrelated to a theological understanding of 
faith. 

Loder,® for example, notes the absence of theological con- 
cepts such as the function of faith in giving certainty to existence, 
faith as participation in the omnipotence of God, faith as salvific 
power, faith as concrete experience of transcendent realities. In 
his view, Fowler has not taken such spiritual realities into consid- 
eration, and he concludes from this that the model does not 
really deal with faith. What Loder seems to have lost sight of is 
the fact that Fowler did not intend to give a theological exposi- 
tion of faith, but to outline psychological prerequisites of faith 
development whatever the content. 

It would be possible, for example, for Loder to trace how a 
person understands and responds to the idea of “faith as salvific 
power’ at each stage of development. This would be an applica- 
tion of Fowler’s theory to a particular theological content. It 
would not be possible for him to define a concept such as “faith 
as salvific power’ in operational terms without resorting to crite- 
ria of faith development similar to Fowler's. 

However, it is precisely the separation of the “what” from the 
“how” that makes Fowler’s theory attractive to some critics. 
McDargh,’ for example, notes with appreciation that the model 
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appears to avoid the parochialism and specificity that ties the no- 
tion of faith to particular religious convictions and practices. 


Weaknesses of Fowler's Theory 
Some Preliminary Theoretical Considerations 


Several theologians (e.g. Fowler,* Meissner,” and Tillich!°) have 
underlined the importance of associating faith development with 
psychological models of human development. In this century, 
two such models have been particularly influential, namely the 
structuralist model of cognitive development initiated by Piaget” 
and Erikson’s!2 model of psychosocial development. 

According to the structuralist model, the gradual differentia- 
tion and maturation of biological and cognitive structures (i.e. 
the thought patterns or schemata underlying organized patterns 
of behavior) promote qualitative changes in a person’s thought 
processes. This means that, in time, there is not only an increase 
in knowledge, but also a reorganization of cognitive schemata. 
In other words, a person begins to think in a different way as he 
or she reaches each new stage of intellectual development. 

Piaget!® delineates four major stages of cognitive develop- 
ment (viz. pre-conceptual, intuitive, concrete-operational, and 
formal-operational). According to Wallace,'‘ these stages are held 
to be invariant (i.e. each person passes through the same sequence 
of stages without missing any stage), and hierarchical (i.e. each 
stage is more complex and sophisticated than the one preceding 
it). 

The psychosocial model was proposed by Erikson.'° In his 
view, the predetermined and invariant maturation of the biolog- 
ical organism sets the scene for predictable patterns of acquiring 
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new skills and interacting with others. Ochse!* captures the es- 
sence of the theory as follows: 


. every individual is genetically determined to pass through a se- 
quence of eight life stages, during each of which he becomes physi- 
cally equipped and/or biologically impelled to enter into anew form 
of social interaction — and each new form of social interaction affects 
the development of a specific component of personality. This means 
that during each stage a certain personality component is developing 
relatively more than other aspects of personality and is especially 
vulnerable to internal and external influences. 


Each of the eight stages is named in bi-polar terms, the first 
being descriptive of the positive thrust towards development, 
the second indicating negative propensities. Theorists who have 
attempted to associate aspects of faith development with psy- 
chological models of development have built their theories on 
one or other of the above models. 

It may be significant that theorists who prefer a rational ap- 
proach (e.g. Elkind,!” Goldman,!* Peatling,!? Kohlberg,”°) opt 
for the Piagetian model, while those who prefer a more affective 
approach (e.g. Aden,” Berryman,” Droege,”’ Olthuis,”4) draw 
on Erikson’s psychosocial model. 

Fowler? attempts to incorporate both of the above models 
into a comprehensive theory of faith development. However, his 
approach is essentially structuralist since he seldom refers to Erik- 





16 Rhona Ochse, An Empirical Test of Erikson’s Theory of Personality Development 
(Unpublished Masters Thesis, University of South Africa, 13-14, 1983). 

17 David Elkind, “The Development of Religious Understanding in Children and Ad- 
olescents,” in M. P. Strommen (ed.) Research on Religious Development (1971), pp. 
655-685. 

18 Ronald Goldman, Religious Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence (1964). 

19 John H. Peatling, “Cognitive Development in Pupils in Grades Four through Twelve: 
The Incidence of Concrete and Abstract Religious Thinking,” Character Potential, 1974, 
7, pp. 52-61. 

20 Kohlberg, 1974. 

21 Leroy Aden, “Faith and the Developmental Cycle,” Pastoral Psychology, 24, 215- 
230, 1976. 

22 In J. W. Fowler, S. Keen & J. Berryman, Life Maps. Berryman (ed.) (1978). 

23 Thomas A. Droege, “A Developmental View of Faith,” Journal of Religion and 
Health, 1972, II, 313-328. 

24 James H. Olthuis, “Faith Development in the Adult Life Span,” Studies in Religion, 
1985, 14(4), 497-509. 
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son’s views and then only when he deals with affective (or psy- 
chosocial) aspects of faith. 


Fowlers Combination of Theories 


According to Berryman,” one of the more serious criticisms lev- 
eled against Fowler is his combination of Piaget’s structuralist 
approach with Erikson’s theory of psychosocial development. 
The two models appear to be complementary. However, their 
juxtaposition creates problems in as much as the structuralist ap- 
proach is hierarchical (i.e. a “higher more efficient stage cannot 
be attained before the preceding one has been consolidated”), 
whereas psychosocial development is seen to be linear (i.e. stages 
succeed one another inevitably depending on the individual's 
biological maturity and the demands made on him or her by 
society). 

The effect of combining these two approaches is to cause an 
artificial and irreconcilable split between cognitive and psycho- 
social development. For example, Fowler would hold that an 
individual cannot advance to the adult levels of faith develop- 
ment (viz. Stages 4 — 6) before he or she is capable of abstract 
thinking. By contrast, Erikson would maintain that the individual 
must pass through the adult stages of psychosocial development 
inevitably (even if incompetently) because of biological and so- 
cial contingencies. 

Berryman further questions whether it is even necessary for 
Fowler to include the theories of Erikson (psychosocial develop- 
ment), Piaget (cognitive development), Kohlberg (moral devel- 
opment), and Selman (development of interpersonal perspective- 
taking) in his model of faith development. Fowler's purpose, 
however, is not simply to set the theories side by side in order to 
draw parallels between them. Rather, his intention is to reinter- 
pret their value inasmuch as each makes a specific contribution to 
an individual’s overall commitment to transcendent centers of 
value and power. It is this latter feature that makes Fowler’s the- 
ory unique, and that saves it from being merely a repetition of the 
work of others. 

However, the association of the various theories mentioned 
above creates the impression that their individual stages corre- 





Zoey W. Berryman, R. E. Davies & H. C. Simmons, “Comments on the Article by Eu- 
gene J. Mischey,” Character Potential, 9(4), 186-191, 1981. 
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late with one another. This is not the case. It is unlikely that 
Fowler is unaware of this problem, or that he does not realize 
that by modifying existing theories he undermines the validity of 
his own. All the same, he has used the available material in a 
creative, if unorthodox, way. 

Smith?’ points out that because Fowler combines the work of 
various theorists, the reader no longer knows which details have 
been empirically validated and which have not. For example, it 
is impossible to know without undertaking intensive research 
whether there is any empirical justification for combining Piaget’s 
theory of cognitive development (used in Stages 1 — 3 of Fow- 
ler’s theory) with the “systems approach” (used in Stages 4 — 6); 
one might question the empirical validity of extending Selman’s 
interpersonal perspective theory beyond the fourth stage and 
then aligning it with Kohlberg’s principled level of moral devel- 
opment. 


Problems Associated with the Structuralist Approach 


Fowler” discusses several problems associated with the structur- 
alist model. Two of these are particularly relevant to the present 
discussion. The first relates to the apparent separation of cogni- 
tion (i.e. the structural aspect of knowing) and affection (i.e. the 
energetics or motive power of knowing). The second refers to the 
absence of an integrating theory of ego/personality development. 

With regard to the first problem, Fowler (1977) states that it 
is necessary to combine thinking and feeling since each influ- 
ences the other. This is made explicit in his theory through his se- 
lection of aspects of development concerned with the logic of 
certainty (i.e. predominantly rational factors) and the logic of 
conviction (i.e. predominantly affective factors). 

However, in practice, Fowler still overstresses rational aspects, 
especially at the fourth stage (Individuating-Reflective faith). 
This may result from his own preference for a rational approach, 
or from the fact that structural cognition has been researched ex- 
tensively while affective aspects of cognition have been rela- 
tively neglected. 

With regard to the second problem, Fowler criticizes both 





27 Marion Smith, “Development in Faith: A Critical Approach to the Work of James 
Fowler,” Month, 16, p. 224, 1983. 
28 Fowler, 1977, 9-11. 
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Kohlberg and Piaget for not attending to the differences between 
constitutive-knowing in which the identity or worth of the per- 
son is not directly at stake, and constitutive-knowing in which it is. 

In determining moral development, for example, Kohlberg 
formulates hypothetical moral problems in which the subject 
undergoing the test has no personal stake. He or she does not 
have to bear the consequences of a decision, for example. Be- 
cause of this, Fowler believes that the stages of moral develop- 
ment outlined by Kohlberg represent a succession of integrated 
stages of moral logic and do not indicate fully how a person 
would respond in a real situation in which he or she would be in- 
fluenced by genuine subjective factors. 

Similarly, Fowler notes that Piaget adopts an objective and 
positivist approach to cognitive development. Subjective factors 
(such as self-concept) are virtually excluded from his investiga- 
tions by reason of the objective nature of the tasks presented to 
the participants. 

However, in spite of having identified the need for an inte- 
grating theory of ego or personality development, Fowler ne- 
glects to select one as a basic point of departure for the develop- 
ment of his theory. The consequence of this is that he does not see 
development as the gradual unfolding of the personality, but 
rather as advancement in terms of cognitive development. 

The effect of making faith development contingent on cogni- 
tive development is that many adults (26.9 percent of subjects 
between the ages of 31 — 61+ years)” run the risk of being rele- 
gated to an adolescent category (viz. Synthetic-Conventional 
faith) on the grounds of their being characterized by concrete- 
operational thinking. This possibility may be compounded when 
such subjects are also characterized by an affective focus.® 


The Influence of Personality Factors 
on Faith Development 


According to Myers-Briggs,*! approximately 75 percent of the 
population in the U.S. prefer a concrete and practical approach 
to situations while only 25 percent prefer an abstract and theoret- 


— a EE eee ee 
® Cf Fowler, 1981, p. 322. 
°° Cf stage notations for Synthetic-Conventional faith, Fowler, 1977, 27-30. 
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ical one. In addition, 60 percent of men and 40 percent of women 
prefer a rational to an affective focus. An important feature of 
these dichotomies is that a preference for one pole (e.g. a prefer- 
ence for a rational focus) does not function to the exclusion of 
the other (i.e. a preference for an affective focus). Both are used, 
the preferred one at a conscious level, the other at an uncon- 
scious level. However, Fowler does not take such personality 
differences into account. 

In the light of the research quoted above, it could be hypoth- 
esized that most adults (i.e. 75 percent) would be described by 
Synthetic-Conventional faith (Stage 3) because of their prefer- 
ence for a concrete style of thinking. Of these, 60 percent would 
be women since more women than men prefer an affective focus. 

By contrast, it could be hypothesized that only 25 percent of a 
sample of adults would be assigned to the Individuating-Reflec- 
tive level of faith (Stage 4) because of their preferences for an 
abstract thinking style and a rational focus.*? Of these, 60 percent 
would be men since more men than women prefer a rational 
focus. 

The question now arises as to what would become of research 
subjects who preferred a concrete mode of thinking and a rational 
focus, or an abstract mode of thinking and an affective focus. 
Such people would conceivably be categorized at a stage half 
way between Synthetic-Conventional and Individuating-Reflec- 
tive faith since they would exhibit characteristics of both stages. 
Fowler* refers to this group as “equilibrated transitionals.” 

In addition to the points made above, research reported by 
Myers-Briggs*4 reveals a preponderance of students preferring 
an abstract cognitive approach in college faculties devoted to 
the liberal arts and engineering. This would be particularly true 
of theoretical disciplines such as philosophy and theology. Col- 
lege lecturers/students engaged in such courses would conse- 
quently be more likely to be categorized by the higher levels of 
faith (i.e. Stages 4 and 5) than many other research candidates 
chosen at random from the general population. 

In the light of observations such as the above, it may be sig- 
nificant that current developmental theories which favor an ab- 





32 Cf stage notations for Individuating-Reflective faith, Fowler, 1977, 27-30. 
33 Fowler, 1977, p. 20. 
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stract, theoretical, and critical stance at the higher stages have 
been designed by male university professors (e.g. Fowler: faith 
development; Kohlberg: moral development; Piaget: cognitive 
development; Selman: interpersonal perspective-taking). It is 
possible that these theorists have inadvertently made their own 
personality preferences normative for the general population. 

It may now be asked whether Fowler’s®® research supports 
the conclusions drawn in the preceding paragraphs. It must be 
noted that his research sample is very small (359 cases) and does 
not render statistically significant results. Calculations based on 
the research cited above reveal that only 26.9 percent of adults 
between the ages of 31 — 61+ years are characterized by Synthe- 
tic-Conventional faith (i.e. by concrete operations), 8.3 percent 
by the transitional level between this and the next stage (i.e. 
people characterized by a combination of concrete and formal 
operations), but 64.8 percent by Individuating-Reflective faith 
or higher (i.e. by formal operations). 

The above analysis is a reversal of the expectations of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indicator® that 75 percent of the general 
population will be characterized by a concrete and practical ap- 
proach to life and only 25 percent by an abstract and theoretical 
one. Such data indicate that Fowler may have used a specific re- 
search sample biased in favor of formal operational thinking at 
the adult stages. 

The effect of a preference for thinking/feeling functions is 
more difficult to trace in Fowler’s research findings. This is be- 
cause they were not isolated as independent variables but were 
simply subsumed into the six stage descriptions. Although a per- 
son’s “form of logic” can be correctly measured by means of the 
criteria laid down for this aspect in the research manual,*” one 
has no way of knowing whether the person prefers to rely on log- 
ical processes or on affective ones when making judgments. 

In attempting to uncover the possible effects of the thinking/ 
feeling references, a comparison of the number of men and 
women at each stage is indicated. According to Myers-Briggs, 
more men than women (60 percent v. 40 percent) prefer a ra- 





35 Fowler, 1981, p. 322. 
38 Myers-Briggs, 1985, p. 45. 
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tional focus. This focus is also characteristic of Individuating- 
Reflective faith (Stage 4). It may therefore be expected that 
more men than women would be characterized by this level of 
faith. 

Reference to the percentage incidence of men and women in 
respect of the Individuating-Reflective Stage (Stage 4)°8 supports 
the above contention in all except the last category (viz. 61+ 
years). It can be noted, for example, that in the 21-30 year cate- 
gory, 44.7 percent are men and 36.5 percent are women. How- 
ever, a calculation of the number of subjects involved discloses 
that 17 are men and 19 are women. This observation points to the 
need for research findings to be presented in a more sophisticated 
manner that obviates potential errors of interpretation. 

Fowler*® notes that his sample was not selected randomly. 
However, he does not describe its essential composition in suffi- 
cient detail. If the majority of the subjects were chosen from 
among his colleagues/students and their close associates (e.g. 
husbands, wives, friends), this selection could explain the pre- 
ponderance of abstract thinkers in his research sample. This 
would mean that his research findings cannot be generalized to 
the total population. 

The foregoing discussion demonstrates the potential error im- 
plicit in dissociating the structural (i.e. hierarchical) model from a 
supporting and integrating theory of personality. Fowler must be 
criticized for identifying the problem without exploring its pos- 
sible effects. One of the things he did in order to balance cogni- 
tive and affective components of faith was to yoke two disparate 
theories together, namely Piaget’s structural approach and Erik- 
son’s psychosocial one. This strategy was clearly erroneous. 

The fact that cognitive criteria virtually define levels of faith 
development*® leads to at least one uncomfortable conclusion. 
Because a person’s cognitive ability: is genetically determined 
(i.e. according to the structuralist model), it follows that a per- 
son’s potential for faith development is also genetically deter- 
mined. This conclusion has not been stated before in so many 
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words, but it lurks behind the reservations expressed by theolo- 
gians such as Loder*! and Moran.” 

Although Loder must be faulted for not recognizing the im- 
portance of separating the content of faith from the underlying 
psychological structures, his criticism that Fowler does not take 
theological aspects of faith into consideration has some validity. 
For example, it is a Christian theological view that “grace” en- 
hances a person’s relationship with God, and that the resulting 
creative energy (viz. love) bestows a power which is capable of 
transforming the self, other, and the world. If one is permanently 
caught in a deficient faith stance because of genetic factors, then 
the power of grace to “uplift” or “redeem” an individual (in the 
sense of making him or her less sinful and therefore more mature 
and effective on a personal level) would be largely ineffectual. 
Theologians cannot be expected to accept such a viewpoint since 
it would seem to put limitations on the power of God. 

Points made in the preceding paragraphs indicate the need 
for a more scientific and unambiguous method of collecting and 
collating research data relevant to faith development than is the 
case at present. They also indicate the need for rigorous validity 
studies. It would be a mistake to embark on applications of the 
theory (e.g. to educational practice or pastoral counselling) be- 
fore such validity had been established. This tendency is regret- 
tably found in Fowler’s*’ recent work. At present the validity of 
criteria used to establish a person’s faith stage rests on the con- 
sensus of the authors of the current measuring instrument.*4 

Comparative studies between this instrument and other in- 
struments of psychological assessment must be undertaken in 
order to establish the degree of convergent and divergent valid- 
ity between them. Initial comparisons between the personality 
categories of the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and stages of faith 


development** have demonstrated one possible avenue of such 
research. 
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Evangelical Christians have affirmed the importance of conver- 
sion for persons to enter a living relationship with God. This in- 
terest in conversion has primarily focused on the individual re- 
sponse of persons to the call of Jesus Christ and their faith in the 
provision of salvation offered in his person and work. The Chris- 
tian faith has asserted that it is by the grace of God that persons 
respond to the gifts of salvation and adoption incorporating them 
into the very family of God with all of the resulting privileges 
and responsibilities.1 While this emphasis upon conversion is to 
be celebrated in a time when personal accountability and integ- 
rity is viewed as a secondary concern in American society, it can 
too readily neglect a comprehensive appreciation of the breadth 
and depth of Christian conversion that is present in both per- 
sonal and corporate life. It is with a view to widen and deepen 
our appreciation of the full dimensions of the lordship of Jesus 
Christ that Christian educators must consider the nature and im- 
plications of conversion in their ministries. 

The term “Christian educators” refers to all Christians, clergy 
and laity, who educate both explicitly and implicitly through 
their lives and actions. In order to begin this consideration, Chris- 
tian educators must first explore the biblical foundation for con- 
version. 


! For a fuller discussion of the theological distinctive of conversion among evangeli- 
cal Christians see the work Robert W. Pazmifio, Foundational Issues in Christian Educa- 
tion: An Introduction in Evangelical Perspective (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1988), pp. 51-54. One recent example of a practical work that focuses on this distinctive is 
Ken Hemphill and R. Wayne Jones, Growing an Evangelical Sunday School (Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1989). 
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A Biblical Foundation 


As John Marsh points out, in biblical usage conversation refers to 
the act of turning or returning. In the Hebrew scriptures the term 
sub, which means to turn back, can refer to God's turning to per- 
sons both favorably as in Deuteronomy 13:17 where God is de- 
scribed as “turning” from anger to mercy and compassion, or 
negatively as in Joshua 24:20 where the nation of Israel is warned 
that if they forsake God and serve foreign gods, God will “turn” 
from them. Conversion also refers to persons’ turning back to 
(sub) God in the case of Jeremiah 3:14 where persons respond 
to God’s choice, or away from God in the case of Jeremiah 
8:4-6 where persons are turning away and pursuing their own 
course in life. In general, the turning of persons from God is 
viewed as rebellion, whereas persons’ turning to God is viewed 
as the work of God’s grace and human cooperation with it. This 
turning to God is “more than a change of mind, more than un- 
dergoing some experience; it is a concrete change to a new way 
of life.” 

‘In the New Testament the followers of Jesus were described 
as followers of “The Way” as a result of their conversions. Chris- 
tians were persons who had turned from (epistrepho) a former 
way of living to embrace a new way in Jesus Christ. But it is im- 
portant to note that the New Testament, as Marsh indicates, does 
not speak of God’s turning to persons. This is the case because 
the incarnation itself is the fulfillment of all such turning on the 
part of God to encounter persons. Though conversion is used to 
describe the act of turning away from (epistrepho), as in Gala- 
tians 4:9, it is most often used for persons turning to God (Acts 
9:35; 15:19). True turning to God follows upon the three expe- 
riences of repentance, belief, and faith. Repentance is the turn- 
ing from sin to God which involves a change of mind and a 
corresponding feeling of remorse or regret for one’s past of dis- 
obedience. Repentance ushers persons into a new way of life. 
Belief is the content of what persons affirm about God and the 
human condition in relation to God. Faith focuses upon with 
whom one walks and, in conversion, leads not only to anew way 


: John Marsh, “Conversion,” in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. George 
A. Buttrick (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1962), p. 678. Also see John M. Mulder, “Conver- 
sion, in Harper's Encyclopedia of Religious Education, eds. Iris V. Cully and Kendig B. 
Cully (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1990), pp. 160-163. 
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of life for the person of faith, but to a spiritual transformation as 
well.3 

One question that has been raised in relation to conversion 
from New Testament sources is whether radical or gradual con- 
version is in view. A decision with regard to this issue will influ- 
ence one’s philosophy of and approach to Christian education in 
relation to conversion. The so-called “Pauline” paradigm, as de- 
scribed by Lukan sources in Acts 9:1-19; 2:1-21; and 26:1-23, em- 
phasizes conversion as an event that is radical and life transform- 
ing in nature. This “Pauline” paradigm has been stressed in 
evangelism and evangelization, but a careful consideration of his 
conversion suggests that even Paul gained a fuller experience of 
his conversion only over time (Gal. 1:15-19). 

A distinct paradigm that has not received as much interest is 
what can be termed the so-called “Petrine” or “Markan” para- 
digm for conversion. Peter’s conversion can be viewed as a pro- 
cess that began with his confession that Jesus was the Messiah 
near the town of Caesarea Phillipi recorded in Matthew 16:13-19. 
As C. Ellis Nelson observes, “Peter was the first disciple to un- 
derstand the divine mission of Jesus, and to whatever extent we 
can say a person is saved when making a confession, Peter is that 
person. * This same Peter was used mightily by God in preach- 
ing on the day of Pentecost; yet he was not thoroughly converted 
because his understanding of the gospel did not include a place 
for the Gentiles. This awareness of a more thorough and radical 
conversion is revealed in the tenth chapter of Acts where Peter is 
confronted by God and Cornelius to embrace a new dimension 
of the gospel of which he was previously unaware. Peter in the 
Lukan interpretation was converted in baptizing the first Gentile 
convert to the Christian faith to a more inclusive understanding 
of the Christian community. This second conversion directly cor- 
relates with the second task of the church, which will be dis- 
cussed below. Nelson points out that Peter was already converted 
under the teaching of Jesus and he was the human founder and 
recognized leader of the church; yet not all areas of his inner self 
were converted. Peter had been formed as a Jew, and this early 
training remained after his conversion at Caesarea Phillipi. It re- 





3 [bid. 
4 C. Ellis Nelson, How Faith Matures (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), 
p.112, 
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quired a unique second encounter with God to break the forma- 
tion of Peter’s youth and to transform his mind so that he could 
see the gospel in a new light.° 

In an analysis that is similar to Nelson’s insights, Richard 
Peace, in his dissertation “The Conversion of the Twelve: A Study 
of the Process of Conversion in the New Testament,” proposes 
that the unifying theme in the Gospel of Mark is the unfolding 
conversion of the twelve apostles as they discover, stage-by- 
stage, who Jesus is. He argues that this paradigm of conversion 
as a process must be given equal weight with the Pauline para- 
digm of conversion as an event.® Thus biblical warrant exists for 
a broader understanding of conversion that can include both 
radical and gradual elements of transformations as persons en- 
counter God. The Reformed theologian Herman Bavinck came 
to affirm this broader understanding of conversion when he 
maintained that the Christian needs two conversions: one away 
from the world to Jesus Christ, the other in the name of Christ 
back to the world.’ This article argues the case for multiple con- 
versions where these transformations or turnings relate to the 
five distinct tasks of the Christian church. Such a broadened un- 
derstanding of conversion is also warranted on the basis of the 
actual accounts of persons who have experienced conversion in 
their lives.’ It may also be possible to argue for the case of con- 
tinual conversion beyond the naming of multiple conversions in 
the life of faith which are centered on the five tasks of the church 
named below. 

In summarizing the insights gained from the biblical concept 


of conversion, Orlando Costas made the following five obser- 
vations: 


First, conversion means a turning from sin (and self) to God (and 
God's work). Second, this act involves a change of mind, which im- 
plies the abandonment of an old world view and the adoption of a 
new one. Third, conversion entails a new allegiance, a new trust, and 
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5 Ibid., p. 113. 


° Richard Peace, “The Conversion of the Twelve: A Study of the Process of Conver- 
sion in the New Testament,” Ph. D. dissertation, University of Natal, South Africa, 1990. 
Peace discusses conversion in terms of the three movements or phases of insight, turning 
and transformation, and he argues for a holistic understanding of conversion as a process. 


‘ As cited in N. H. Beverluis, Toward a Theology of Education: Occasional Papers 
from Calvin College, vol. 1, no. 1, February 1981, 19. * 


* See the following work of Hugh T. Kerr and John M. Mulder, eds. Conversions: The 
Christian Experience (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Col, 1983), for an ac- 
count of the experience of various persons in relation to their conversion. 
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a new life commitment. Fourth, conversion is but the beginning of a 
new journey and carries implicitly the seed of new turns. Fifth, con- 
version is surrounded by the redemptive love of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ and witnessed to by the Holy Spirit.° 


Conversion thus suggests a radical reorientation for persons 
that requires the centering of all of life upon the will and reign of 
God. God’s reign embraces not only the personal dimension of 
life, but also the communal and societal dimensions whose ef- 
fects may not be as readily discerned and addressed. Conversion 
implies that a center for life exists in the triune God and that per- 
sons at every point in their lives are moving in ways that are 
either directed toward that center or away from that center. 
Therefore, it is possible to conceive that a person who has been 
“converted” at some earlier point in one’s life may now actually 
be moving in directions that do not center upon God, but away 
from God. Likewise, it is possible to conceive of a person who 
has not been “converted” as perceived by the Christian com- 
munity as moving in a direction that is centered upon God. This 
possibility has been theologically named as “prevenient grace” 
to describe the work of God and the response of persons prior to 
the point of one’s conscious and public conversion. 

A similar analysis can be suggested for both communities and 
societies and is certainly warranted in the light of the teaching of 
Matthew 25:31-46 where the focus for judgment is the works of 
the nations and not individuals, and of the teaching of Revelation 
2 and 3 where the focus for judgment is the works of various 
Christian communities or churches. Both nations and local com- 
munities are evaluated on the basis of the direction of their lives 
and actions, either being centered on God or being centered 
upon other gods. The apostle Paul described this choice to the 
Christians at Rome as between worshipping and serving the 
Creator or worshipping and serving created things (Romans 
1:25). Thus a constant choice is posed for societies, communities, 


® Orlando E. Costas, Liberating News: A Theology of Contextual Evangelization 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1989), p. 113. For a full discussion of the call to con- 
version see the sixth chapter of this work which describes conversion as a series of new 
challenges, new turnings, and new experiences that are rooted in Christ and expressed in 
a distinctive quality of life. Bernard Lonergan provides a similar analysis from his per- 
spective in Method in Theology (New York: Herder & Herder, 1972), pp. 130-131, where 
he sees conversion normally as a prolonged process though its explicit acknowledgement 
may be concentrated in a few momentous judgments and decisions. Rather than a series 
of developments, Lonergan portrays conversion as a resultant change of course and di- 
rection in life that leads to a new and distinct world and a new relationship with history, 
one’s community, and one’s culture. 
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and individuals as to whether they will center their lives upon 
God and choose life or center their lives upon idols and choose 
death. Modern sensitivities grate at seeing life in such terms, but 
such a stance was not uncommon to the prophetic tradition found 
in the scriptures. This stance does not negate’the existence of the 
many complex areas of our lives where the choices between life 
and death are not readily apparent or easily resolved. But it does 
affirm the need to struggle with how our personal and corporate 
lives embody and/or deny the reality of our conversion, the real- 
ity of our turning to God in response to the grace revealed in Jesus 
the Christ. This stance also affirms the need of Christian educa- 
tors to assess their efforts in relation to the radical demands of 
Christian conversion which are to embrace all of life. To address 
this challenge, educators must name and claim a vision that em- 
braces a comprehensive understanding of conversion and holds 
forth the possibility of new turnings in the walk of faith. 


Prologomena for a Comprehensive Vision of Conversion 


Building upon a biblical concept of conversion, Christian educa- 
tors must be able to conceive of Christian education in a way 
that links theory and practice to the primary tasks of the church. 
Without such a linkage any discussion of conversion can remain 
just an intellectual exercise. In the effort to explore a linkage, the 
author would like to propose the following working definition of 
Christian education and to suggest its implications in relation to 
one model for the tasks of the church. 

Christian education can be defined as the process of sharing 
or gaining the distinctives of the Christian story and truth (in- 
formation) and Christian values, attitudes, and lifestyle (forma- 
tion), and fostering the conversion of persons, communities, so- 
cieties, and structures (transformation) by the power of the Holy 
Spirit to a fuller expression of God’s reign in Jesus Christ. This 
process requires the partnership of God with persons who are 
called and gifted to teach and the openness of persons to the 
possibility of conversion or transformation. This definition in- 
corporates the three essential elements or foci of education that 
various philosophies of education have stressed, namely content 


or information, persons or formation, and community/ society or 
transformation.° 


' For further discussion of these 


‘or points see Robert W. Pazmitio, F i 2 
in Christian Education, pp. 111-113. eueuann 


Ronald Habermas has suggested that this definition 
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A comprehensive vision of Christian education would seek to 
elaborate upon this “educational trinity” of content, persons, and 
community or society, recognizing that in education persons are 
taught content in the context of their community and society. An 
exclusive emphasis on one or even two of these elements does 
not foster a comprehensive vision and can result in a truncated 
practice. The history of educational thought and practice reveals 
that advocates have often stressed one of these elements out of 
proportion to its relative importance resulting in limited possibil- 
ities for participants and an inappropriate reductionism. From 
the perspective of embracing the whole counsel of God, such 
reductionistic efforts in the Christian church have not been faith- 
ful and have promoted an educational idolatry. The quality of 
education resulting from a less than comprehensive vision can 
have an impact on the life of a community and society for gener- 
ations as evidenced by the history of Christian education." 

A similar danger is present for those educators who do not re- 
late their efforts of teaching and learning to the five principal 
tasks of the Christian church and the corresponding forms of 
conversion that can be proposed in relation to these tasks. This 
analysis also suggests that pastors must assume their responsibili- 
ties as teachers, as religious educators in their congregations, and 
undergird the efforts of others in the congregation that have gifts 
for teaching. This responsibility is expected of all who would 
serve as leaders in the church who are described as being “apt to 
teach” (1 Tim. 3:2; 2 Tim. 2:24).!* It is possible to envision the 
five principal tasks of the church in terms of a web or network. 
This web can be drawn as a circle or mandala with four points or 
tasks on the circle’s exterior with the fifth task as the hub or cen- 
ter. The four tasks on the circle include those of call and com- 
mitment (kerygma), community and covenant (koinonia), care 





is paralleled in Paul’s summative testimony of The Way in Acts 24:14-16 in the following 
three points: information is expressed in Paul’s belief in the “law and prophets” (v. 14), 
and especially the resurrection (v. 15); formation is present in the shape of Paul’s resul- 
tant “hope” (v. 15) and worship as a life response (v. 14); and transformation is suggested 
in both the vertical and horizontal dimensions of a clear conscience (v. 16). Thus these 
three verses serve as a summary of the Christian walk of faith. 

1! A helpful introduction to this history is provided by Marianne Sawicki, The Gospel 
in History: Portrait of a Teaching Church: The Origins of Christian Education (New 
York: Paulist Press, 1988). 

12 For further study regarding the role of the pastor in the educational ministry of the 
church, see Earl E. Shelp and Ronald H. Sunderland, eds., The Pastor as Teacher (New 
York: Pilgrim Press, 1989); and Robert L. Browning, The Pastor as Religious Educator 
(Birmingham, AL: Religious Education Press, 1989). 
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and concern (diakonia), conscience and challenge (propheteia), 
and celebration and creativity (leitourgia). Other terms that can 
be applied to these five tasks are proclamation, community, ser- 
vice, advocacy, and worship. The metaphor of a web suggests 
that these five tasks must be intimately connected if a full under- 
standing, appreciation, and expression of conversion is to be nur- 
tured in the educational ministry of the church. In relation to 
each of the points on the web, Christian persons can experience 
conversion, and efforts of Christian education can foster the pos- 
sibilities for such experiences. This model does not suggest that 
Christian educators can effectuate conversion, which alone is the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the lives of persons, communities, and 
societies. But it does suggest that those called and equipped to 
teach share the full implications of conversion for life under 
God’s reign. 


Kerygma 


One major task in the ministries of Christian education is that of 
sharing the Christian story and enabling others to appropriate 
that story in relation to their lives. In the proclamation of what is 
true about God, persons, and the world, Christians must empha- 
size the place of choice, commitment, and a personal response to 
the call of God. Knowing God in a biblical sense engaged a head, 
heart, and hand response to the good news declared by God and 
God’s spokespersons. In this knowing, occasioned by the proc- 
lamation of the gospel, persons were willing to stake their lives 
on the new life offered to them in Jesus Christ. José Miguez Bo- 
nino has said that the goal of sharing the Christian faith is not in- 
telligence, not knowing in a cognitive sense alone, but in faithful 
obedience to the will of God. 

From this perspective Christian education is a matter of choice 
and commitment where persons are confronted with God’s view 
of the human situation and the clear and definite call to repent 
and be converted (Mark 1:15; Acts 2:38, 39). This call to conver- 
sion is issued on the basis of the work of Jesus Christ and the gift 
of salvation offered to those who respond in faith. Such an offer 
is based upon the grace of God but demands a new life to be 
lived in allegiance to God’s will for all of creation. The initial 
el ee 
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turning to God in response to Jesus Christ has traditionally been 
termed “conversion,” but what is implied is a predisposition to 
additional turnings that may be required and in fact anticipated 
in beginning a new journey with God. The educational task in re- 
lation to kerygma is to share the information about God, Jesus 
Christ, and our human dilemma necessary for persons to grasp 
what is both offered to them and demanded of them in issuing a 
call to conversion. What is offered is a new life in Christ and 
what is demanded is the willingness to die to one’s old life. 


Koinonia 


The issue of conversion that is embodied in the task of koinonia 
is the turning from a life that is centered upon oneself or upon 
one’s family or group to a life that is now centered upon a com- 
munity defined in terms that break all of the barriers normally 
associated with humanity. As the apostle Paul declared in Gala- 
tians 3:28: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male 
nor female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (NIV). With 
Christ there is no longer any place for the religious, cultural, lin- 
guistic, sexual, and social distinctions that have served to alienate 
and divide persons, communities, and societies. The nature of 
community now redefined in Christ affirms the worth and dig- 
nity of every person. The promise for all persons whatever their 
background or standing is the possibility of being joined to a 
new community of God, namely the Christian church. 
Examples of those who came to appreciate this new under- 
standing of community include the apostles Peter and Paul. As 
mentioned above, Peter came to embrace a Gentile, Cornelius, 
as a fellow member of the body of Christ and as a brother with 
full rights and standing in the community of faith. Paul as an 
apostle to the Gentiles also came to embrace an understanding of 
slaves that required their masters to treat them as brothers and 
sisters in Christ in the New Testament book of Philemon. The 
barrier between slave and free was broken in this new perspec- 
tive and eventually the institution of slavery itself, as Christians 
came to see the radical implications of what Christ had accom- 
plished. These examples of Paul and Peter are all the more re- 
markable in light of the fact that the first-century Jewish male 
would regularly give thanks to God in worship that he was not 
born a Gentile or a woman. In addition, Jews of the first cen- 
tury had much contempt for slavery and those who were slaves. 
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What this then suggests is that both Peter and Paul were con- 
verted from their previous understanding of community that 
was exclusive to embrace a new covenant of grace that was in- 
clusive of all persons who placed their faith in Jesus Christ. This 
new covenant implied that the Christian community was to be 
characterized by diversity with a unity rooted in Jesus Christ. 

In our time the struggle of women and others to gain their full 
privileges in the Christian community points out the need to see 
conversion as a continual process in the life of the church and so- 
ciety. The educational task in relation to koinonia is the fostering 
of a sense of community that implies the formation of persons 
throughout their lifespan for a life of interdependence with God, 
with other Christians seen in their global and local expressions, 
with humanity in its amazing religious plurality, and with the en- 
tire creation. Such a perspective embraces a conversion from the 
numerous parochial and tribal associations and characterize com- 
munal and societal life to a cosmic and universal appreciation of 
the Christian community. 

: Given the multiple divisions that plague the global commun- 
ity, the conversion suggested for this task of koinonia is no less 
radical than that related to kerygma. As was the case in the first 
century, today there is to be neither black nor white in South 
Africa or the United States, neither Jew nor Arab in the Middle 
East, neither Catholic nor Protestant in Northern Ireland, neither 
Sandinista nor Contra in Nicaragua where Christians gather. How 
is this possible? It is one of the marvels of the Christian faith to 
overcome the distance between persons, communities, and so- 
cieties. It necessitates a conversion. Personally the author had a 
glimpse of what such a conversion to koinonia embodies when 
he went fishing one day with his father and son at Canarsie Pier 
in Brooklyn, New York. Persons were fishing together that day 
from every racial, ethnic, and cultural group represented in the 
city of New York. Women and men, girls and boys of all ages 
were fishing, and a sense of harmony and community existed 
with those people assembled on a hot and sun-drenched summer 
day. Everyone shared in the activity and enjoyment of fishing. 
Persons shared their fishing bait, their fishing advice, their fish- 
ing stories, and even themselves in an amazing way. This was 
just one small picture of what Jesus intended for his followers 


ae what God intends for those called into the new reign of Jesus 
Tish; 
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Diakonia 


Diakonia embodies the answer to the question: For what are 
persons converted? In an ultimate sense that question is answered 
in terms of glorifying and enjoying God forever. But in a penul- 
timate sense that question is answered in terms of the care and 
concern of the whole people of God for the needs of persons, so- 
cieties, and the world. This task requires that all Christians iden- 
tify with a pastoral calling that is not limited to the professional 
clergy, but includes the laity in various expressions of mission 
and ministry. 

The educational task in relation to diakonia is fostering the 
connection of one’s faith to faithful acts of service, the connec- 
tion between faith and life in the marketplace and community. 
Christians must understand that knowledge of the Christian faith 
implies a willingness and predisposition to serve in whatever ca- 
pacity is needed in response to overwhelming needs that exist at 
every level of society. Yet what becomes apparent in our current 
global situation is that the needs of the poor are increasingly ag- 
gravated with a widening gap between the rich and the poor. 
This situation necessitates that Christians seriously and conscien- 
tiously consider making an option for the poor in relation to the 
call to serve. Such an option does not exclude the need for minis- 
try at all socioeconomic levels, but poses the question of priority 
in the allocation of increasingly limited resources. Exposure to 
realities in the “two-thirds world” can provide the occasion for 
conversion to anew commitment in relation to Christian service. 
But even in the United States a choice is posed today as to 
whether those who have been taken care of in the past will ac- 
cept their responsibility for those who need care now. Such a 
choice is posed in relation to resources designated for education 
and child care in the United States. 

One example of how a program in Christian education can 
be “turned” around in relation to the task of service or diakonia 
comes from an adult Sunday school class that was held in a local 
church in Massachusetts. Class members decided that their week- 
ly discussion of the Christian faith required some joint expres- 
sion of service. A decision was made to hold monthly “barn 
raising” events, which identified a work project one Saturday of 
each month where class members, their families, and any other 
interested persons could participate in varying ways. The pro- 
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jects identified included the repair of a roof that required a team 
effort, the cleaning out of an attic and cellar of an older adult 
who could not do the work, the repair of rooms needed for a 
shelter for battered women and their children, and the disposal 
of refuse from an inner city facility for the homeless which could 
not be done by their staff. Persons were free to participate in 
whatever capacity they could with their time and abilities. Each 
work project was followed by a pot luck dinner, a dessert time, 
and a time for singing, fellowship, and prayer. Persons who 
could not do the work were welcome to the dinner, dessert, 
or fellowship time. Through the experience of service together 
in various work projects this group of initially loosely associated 
adults was formed into a closely knit group that addressed im- 
portant issues of their faith when they gathered for Sunday school 
and reflected upon their experiences of serving others. This class 
experienced a conversion in relating their faith to concrete needs 
within their community that otherwise would not have been ad- 
dressed. Class members also experienced a conversion in rela- 
tionship to an activist style of life called for by the gospel which 
is witnessed to by deeds as well as by words. 


Propheteia 


The prophetic task of the church is one that has not been readily 
owned or nurtured in recent history in the United States. What 
this suggests is that the Christian church has too readily accom- 
modated the faith to the dominant culture and that Christians 
have assimilated to a highly materialistic and individualized life- 
style. But an emphasis upon prophecy and advocacy is the task 
explicitly named for the church in relation to propheteia. There- 
fore, one can conclude that the Christian church in the United 
States needs to be converted in embracing this task. This is the 
case because the gospel affirms the place of denunciation as well 
as anunciation. The cry for justice and human rights heard from 
those within and outside of the borders of the United States can 
be seen as a challenge for Christians to express their social love in 
the world by advocating for those who are oppressed. In the 
United States the ethics of not adequately supporting education 
and Christian education must be raised in relation to the devel- 
opment of our greatest resource, namely persons created in the 
very image of God. 

The educational task in relation to propheteia is the raising of 
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the consciousness of persons to see what the full implications of a 
commitment to God’s reign means in relation to the dominant 
virtues and ideals of one’s community or society. Points of con- 
vergence or complementarity between gospel virtues and ideals 
and those of one’s culture are to be celebrated and conserved. 
But points of divergence and conflict require of Christians a 
stance of protest and a willingness to struggle with the possibility 
of transformation or conversion. It can be claimed that Chris- 
tians have their first allegiance to a Christian culture and that in 
relation to propheteia they are persons of hope who are willing 
to stake their lives on the changes that God can bring to fruition 
in the culture of their society. These changes require the work of 
the Holy Spirit at all levels of personal and corporate life and the 
willingness of Christians to accept their responsibilities as being 
in but not of the world. 

The conversion suggested in this prophetic task of the church 
requires risk and vulnerability as modeled by those who assumed 
the mantle of prophet in the Hebrew scriptures. But to do other- 
wise is to deny the prophethood of all believers which is implied 
in the ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor. 5:16-21) given to Chris- 
tians. Christians are called to be about the task of reconciling 
their personal and corporate world to God, which requires hold- 
ing forth the possibility of conversion, of turning where it is 
needed. Conversion implies the denunciation of former realities 
where they are not faithful to God and the anunciation of new 
possibilities in Jesus Christ that embrace the totality of creation. 
The prophets of old assumed this task of calling peoples and na- 
tions to account before God, and Christians today must not 
shrink from such a demand. 


Leitourgia 


The final task of the church, which marks its distinctive role now 
and through eternity, is that of worship, of celebration and ex- 
pression of creativity that gives glory to God. This task is placed 
at the center or hub of the circle in my model to designate its 
priority and the potentially integrative function that worship can 
have in the church. It is in relation to worship that persons can 
experience the joy that God intends for all of creation through 
the redemption made possible in Jesus Christ and the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. Such an experience, though heightened in 
corporate worship, is not limited to that occasion. A sense of 
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worship and of God’s presence can encompass all of life and 
whenever two or three are gathered in the name of Jesus. 

Much of life in this world forces persons to have a preoccu- 
pation with all that is created with little or no time held sacred 
for an interest in the Creator. This preoccupation is only broken 
when persons choose to come apart. The act of coming apart 
does not presume a relocation of persons from the midst of ev- 
eryday activities, demands, and contexts. But it does require a 
willingness to encounter God in the ordinary affairs and interac- 
tions of life. Yet in order to gain such an appreciation persons 
also do need to have a place for sabbath in their lives where the 
designation of sacred time and space signals an openness to be 
recreated and refreshed by God’s grace in subsequent conver- 
sions. It also signals the affirmation that persons are created by 
God, and in being created in God’s image are created creative. 
Here then is the possibility of persons being empowered by God 
to use their diverse creative abilities and energies for the glory of 
God. 

The educational task in relation to leitourgia is fostering a 
sense of worship that encompasses all of life and exploring ave- 
nues for integration that are afforded persons through creative 
expression. Opportunities for the expression of the creativity of 
all participants in an educational program foster the sense of 
celebration and provide occasions for worship. In addition, a 
conversion is implied in enabling persons to incorporate the place 
of sabbath in their personal and corporate life where the de- 
mands of life can be seen in a new perspective, the perspective 
of a recreated life in Christ. 


Conclusion 


This work has argued for an understanding of conversion that is 
multiple in character and comprehensive in scope. Orlando Cos- 
tas has aptly observed that conversion requires new turnings 
throughout one’s life because conversion continues to be needed 
until the consummation of God’s reign.!4 This multiple character 
of conversion embraces all the dimensions of personal and cor- 
porate life with a new way, a new perspective instituted in Christ. 
The comprehensive scope of conversion has an impact on the 
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various tasks of the church, which have been named as procla- 
mation, community, service, advocacy, and worship. 

As a result of this understanding of conversion, Christian ed- 
ucators are challenged to relate their efforts to the possibility of 
conversion throughout the lifespan of persons, communities, and 
societies. They are also challenged to reflect the ongoing nature 
of conversion itself in their own theory and practice. With such a 
challenge in mind Bernard Lonergan, a Roman Catholic theolo- 
gian, has described conversion as three dimensional: 


It is intellectual inasmuch as it regards our orientation to the intelligi- 
ble and the true. It is moral inasmuch as it regards our orientation to 
the good. It is religious inasmuch as it regards our orientation to God. 
The three dimensions are distinct, so that conversion can occur in one 
dimension without occuring in the other two, or in two dimensions 
without occurring in the other one. At the same time, the three dimen- 
sions are solidary. Conversion in one leads to conversion in the other 
dimensions, and relapse from one prepares for relapse from the others. 
. . . The authentic Christian strives for the fullness of intellectual, 
moral and religious conversion. Without intellectual conversion he 
tends to misapprehend not only the world mediated by meaning, but 
also the word God has spoken within that world. Without moral con- 
version he tends to pursue not what truly is good, but what only ap- 
parently is good. Without religious conversion he is radically desolate: 
in the world without hope and without God (Ephes. 2:12).!° 


It is with the fullness of conversion that Christian educators 
must contend today. 


Robert W. Pazmitio is associate professor of religious education at Andover 
Newton Theological School in Newton Centre, MA. 
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Purpose 


As senior minister serving the Community Church of New York, 
Donald Szantho Harrington preaches a universal humanistic reli- 
gion that reconciles historic conflicts between theology and the 
findings from empirical, experimental science. Harrington’s reli- 
gion might be described as naturalistic theism, informed by 
twentieth-century scientific research. Standing within the Uni- 
tarian Universalist movement that has continuously adapted 
centuries-old religious beliefs to new knowledge, Harrington en- 
courages reconciliation between the various world religions and 
scientific world-views, nurtures a growing consensus of convic- 
tions and conclusions among religious liberals without assuming 
arbitrary answers to “eternal” questions, and stimulates respon- 
sible social action to solve perplexing social problems. Through 
several significant sermon series, Harrington has crystalized and 
communicated systematic statements summarizing Unitarian 
Universalist beliefs. Pertinent themes, such as world peace and 
racial justice, pervade his preaching. 

The purpose prompting this paper is to present Donald Szan- 
tho Harrington’s distinctive “scientific theology” as developed 
through his preaching during the years 1970 to 1982. 


Biographical Profile 


Born in Newton, Massachusetts, on July 11, 1914, Harrington 
was educated in the Waltham public schools and the old First 
Parish Church. Harrington’s boyhood decision to enter the min- 
istry became strengthened during his student days at Antioch 
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College, where he studied for three years. Transferring to the 
University of Chicago, he completed his undergraduate educa- 
tion and received a Bachelor of Arts degree during 1936. Two 
years later he was awarded a Bachelor of Divinity degree from 
nearby Meadville Theological School. While studying at this Chi- 
cago seminary, he served the First Unitarian Church in Hobart, 
Indiana. In 1938 Harrington was awarded the Cruft Traveling 
Fellowship; the following June, he sailed for Europe. As a resi- 
dent graduate student at the University of Leyden, he enriched 
his educational experience with periodic visits to the universities 
in Marburg, Kolozavar, Oxford, and Cambridge. Harrington en- 
joyed these excursions, especially visits to historic religious set- 
tings. During the spring of 1939, Harrington married the Rever- 
end Vilma Szantho, whom he knew during Chicago seminary 
days and the first woman ordained into the ministry in Central 
Europe. The Reverend Mr. and Mrs. Harrington returned to the 
United States in 1939. 

Harrington accepted an appointment as minister serving the 
Peoples Liberal Church of Chicago, where his reputation as a 
powerful preacher and effective community leader grew. Prompt- 
ed by Harrington’s enthusiastic leadership, the congregation es- 
tablished a fellowship situated in suburban Beverly Hills. In June 
1944, Harrington received an invitation to serve the Community 
Church of New York, where he became the junior colleague and 
ministered with John Haynes Holmes. On March 28, 1949, Har- 
rington succeeded Holmes as senior minister. Following 36 event- 
ful years of Manhattan ministry that exerted an international 
influence, Harrington announced his retirement and appointment 
as minister emeritus, effective July 1, 1982. 

The Harringtons’ interest in international travel persisted. 
During the winter 1960-61, they conducted an intensive study 
visitation through Eastern Europe, Israel, and Africa. They ac- 
companied educational tours through Eastern Europe during the 
summers of 1963, 1964, and 1968. Donald and Vilma Harrington 
visited the Soviet Union, India, Thailand, Vietnam, and Japan in 
1971. During a six-month sabbatical in early 1981, they returned 
to Israel and Central Europe. 

Don Harrington’s prominent ministerial career was distin- 
guished by exceptional religious and political leadership. In 1959 
the Starr King School for the Ministry in Berkeley, California, 
honored his achievements and accomplishments and awarded 
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him a Doctor of Sacred Theology degree. In January 1965, Mead- 
ville Theological School bestowed a Doctor of Divinity degree. 
He wrote two books, As We Remember Him, describing Rabbi 
Jesus, and Religion in an Age of Science, reflecting his interest in 
reconciling the world religions with the emergent world-views 
revealed through contemporary scientific research. Harrington 
extended the audience who received his preaching by publishing 
numerous sermons and broadcasting bimonthly sermons on Sun- 
day mornings over WOXR, the radio station of the New York 
Times. An unsuccessful candidate for the presidency of what 
became the Unitarian Universalist Association, Harrington prob- 
ably exerted as much influence upon that organization as any 
elected officer. He chaired the Commission on Ethics and Social 
Action which contributed a report published in The Free Church 
In A Changing World. 

Harrington’s denominational leadership was evidenced on oc- 
casions when he encouraged religious liberals to consider a pos- 
sible consensus of conclusions. On November 17 and 18, 1976, 
members of Unitarian Universalist Advance assembled in Chi- 
cago and considered whether their several theologies possessed 
a common epistemology, a theory of knowledge. Don advised 
his colleagues that theology is not a completed process but con- 
tinuing examination and re-editing of meaning-centers; he ad- 
monished the conferees that “freedom worshipped as an end in 
itself encourages the false notion that anything anyone may want 
to believe to be true is therefore and thereby true.”! Opening 
another theological conference in Chicago during November 28- 
29, 1977, Harrington summarized four specific epistemic stances 
discussed in the previous conference: divine revelation (biblical 
authoritarianism), mysticism, rational empiricism, and skepti- 
cism.” He concluded that the conference consensus was that 
rational empiricism constitutes the fundamental truth-test for 
Unitarian Universalists. Attempting to make this philosophical 
speculation applicable to religious ministry, he delivered an ad- 
dress at the third annual conference assembled at Cambridge, 
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Massachusetts, May 1-3, 1979. Harrington discussed “New Ho- 
rizons and Tools For Religious Leaders From The Sciences.”3 

Harrington’s leadership, however, extended beyond the Uni- 
tarian Universalist movement. Don’s numerous professional ac- 
tivities include his former presidency and honorary vice presi- 
dency of the World Federalists, USA; his chairmanship of the 
Liberal Party of New York State and candidacy for Lieutenant 
Governor and Mayor of New York City; and his membership on 
the Board of Directors of Saturday Review-World. A twentieth- 
century Socratic world-citizen, he encouraged strengthening the 
United Nations, securing nuclear arms control, and supporting 
Israel. 


The Religious Situation 


Like Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Harrington recognized that 
“the thought of a period represents the life of the period, and af- 
fects that life by its reaction on it.” When the death-of-God con- 
troversy disturbed numerous believers in 1965-66, the Manhattan 
minister maintained that different religious life-styles and philo- 
sophies had penetrated the public consciousness and popular 
thinking. The New Reformation that arose within mainstream 
Protestantism was perceived by Harrington as a growing discon- 
tent with theological pronouncements that seemed irrelevant and 
even meaningless amid pervasive scientific world-views; emer- 
gent discontent among Protestant denominations evidenced a 
growing willingness to discover the sacred within the secular 
world, apply religious convictions through effective social ac- 
tion, and develop situational ethics to discipline human relation- 
ships. Discerning unrest among Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, 
and Presbyterian church-persons, Harrington questioned whether 
this spiritual dissatisfaction was prompted by theologies that 
tended to abandon or naturalize conceptions about God. Seek- 
ing to reconstruct a pertinent God-concept consistent with con- 
temporary scientific understanding, Harrington recognized the 
rich resources found among the various world religions and re- 
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fused to renounce the spiritual insights and moral concepts pro- 
fessed by Rabbi Jesus and other prophets. A theist concerned 
with formulating accurate conceptions about God, Harrington 
explained the imperative that provoked serious theological re- 
construction. He said: 


The most striking characteristic of the New Reformation is its convic- 
tion that the old image of God as a supernatural Person “out there” 
who cares for every individual human being, who can be prayed to 
and listened to in an individual and personal sense — must go. To be 
substituted for this idea, it is suggested by the radical theologians, we 
need a new image — an image that sees God as identified with Being 
Itself! . . . It is somehow in this great natural Beingness that we will 
find our new image of God — a God very different from the Heav- 
enly Father of Jesus, the supernatural Person who took a direct and 
personal interest in every one of us.° 


Realizing that humans experience culminating cultural changes 
that commenced two and three centuries earlier, Harrington ac- 
knowledged that many persons seldom appreciate divinity within 
their personal lives or corporate society. God was simply irrele- 
vant or inconsequential. Discussing the implications in the popu- 
larized death-of-God theology, Harrington explained the philoso- 
phy presented by Altizer, Hamilton, and Van Buren: 


They are saying that the concept of God which has dominated human 
life, and under which human life has formulated itself, for the twenty 
centuries during which our Western Civilization has come into being, 
is dead to modern man. . . . 

Secondly, they are saying that the God pictured by traditional reli- 
gion and the church . . . is dead; that God cannot be found in the 
universe; that God was not able to survive freedom of thought and the 
scientific revolution which brought so much more knowledge about 
the actual nature of the universe into the minds of modern men.® 


Harrington described the contemporary prospect for conceptu- 
alizing and communicating a meaningful understanding about 
divinity. “It is going to be more difficult,” he said, 


for man [sic] to reformulate his relationship in terms of God, for man 
now has a totally different relationship to the universe than he ever 
before dared to dream might be possible. . . . 


We are going to witness the collapse of the transcendent God of 
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yesterday into an immanental, naturalistic God, an incarnated God 
that is somehow an integral part of the great evolutionary thrust of 
universal life. . . . 

The transcendent God is gone, at least for the time being, and until 
man knows a great deal more than he knows now, God will be im- 
manent. The old dualism is gone, and there is a monistic universe with 
God immanent in the whole vast, upsurging, evolutionary life. Man is 
now beginning actually to formulate the pattern of the future, as it is 
somehow inherent in him to know what that pattern ought to be.” 


While the popularized Protestant phenomena called the New 
Reformation and the theological sensation described as the death- 
of-God controversy vanished from the religious scene, Harrington 
concluded that these movements disappeared because these em- 
phases seemed ridiculous and sometimes frightening to church- 
persons. “Our task today,” he stated, “is the redefining and re- 
stating of the God-concept in terms intelligible to our time.”® 
Attempting to articulate a meaningful God-concept Harrington 
asserted: 


God is that growth of mutuality and meaning constantly at work in all 
things throughout the living Universe, seen most clearly in the process 
of creative interchange. To open ourselves full to, and to participate 
fully in, this creative process is what we mean by salvation.° 


On another occasion, he explained that, “An authentic experience 
of God will make us more reverential towards all living things, 
toward our entire, encompassing environment.’!° Harrington 
indicated: 


Salvation comes through that sharpening of the eye, that heightening 
of our sensibility that let us see and feel the ultimate ramification and 
outcome of our actions all the way to the end, and let us feel the hurt 
we cause to others through our denseness or our thoughtlessness, even 
if they live on the other side of the earth." 


Humans are charged with the imperative of making “the con- 
scious attempt to adjust one’s own personality to the living real- 
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ity of God at work in creative mutuality in our human relations 
and in the Universal System.”” 


Toward “Scientific Theology” 


Harrington maintained that meaningful conceptions about divini- 
ty should stem from human experience, that until modern persons 
know the immanental God within their personal and social expe- 
rience, they possess no foundation for projecting hypotheses about 
transcendental deity into the mysterious unknown beyond human 
comprehension.!? God must be experienced before theological 
speculation can construct a comprehensive frame-of-reference 
that functions pragmatically as a conveyance-of-meaning and 
provider-of-purpose. The popular scientific symbol-systems ac- 
cepted throughout the world provide a vocabulary in which con- 
cepts about God can be stated in the rigorously empirical term- 
inology employed in experimental scientific methodology. 
Religion functions pragmatically by exerting cultural influ- 
ences capable of “modifying the overtly self-centered human 
genotyle and balancing it with an altruism binding the individual 
to the whole society of humans and the larger eco-system upon 
which man is ultimately symbiotically dependent.”!4 Harrington 
encouraged religious liberals to shift their emphasis from indi- 
vidual rights to social responsibilities, from preoccupation with 
an individual's “free mind” to “the free mind in creative dialogue 
with other free minds, with the great historic truths and tradi- 
tions of the past, and with the Great Universal System.”5 
With scientific theological terminology, God became concep- 

tualized as the Great Living System of Universal Being Becom- 
ing.'® Harrington insisted that God’s awesome and mysteriously 
omnipresent reality or aspects are experienced by humans through 
the natural phenomena within the empirically perceived universe. 
“We see God,” he said, “the divine, in everything around us, 
symbolized in its evolving Totality.”!7 God is the living whole, 
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the gestalt, of the self-surpassing, highly integrated, constantly 
evolving life of which humankind constitutes a microscopic in- 
tegral evolving segment. “Not the Ground of Being, not the fin- 
ished Absolute, not the Infinite beyond all finitude, but the 
evolving Infinite which bears all finitude, the Unsurpassable by 
any except Itself.”!® Reality is a Great Living System and Crea- 
tive Goodness imposing an imperative, the requirement that in- 
dividuals devote themselves through their highest loyalty and 
ultimate commitment to satisfying those conditions.!9 Harring- 
ton emphasized that the central, empowering religious symbol 
must be a scientifically-validated God-conception describing di- 
vinity as a living experienceable Reality commanding humans’ 
supreme devotion and highest commitment.” 

Jesus is regarded as germane to human life precisely because 
he was human and not a deity. Jesus provides a human example: 


The very moment Jesus is viewed, not as some kind of God, Very God 
of Very God, and thus unapproachable and inimitable, but as a hu- 
man being, a man, like us, who walked this earth with hopes and 
dreams and fears and failings, he is seen as a magnificent model for us 
to try to follow — to giving meaning to our lives.”! 


Jesus was an authentic personality who manifested a magnifi- 
cently beautiful character and demonstrated compassionate, 
transforming, reconciling love. Although the human, historical 
Jesus remains difficult to discover, Harrington described him as a 
man and a savior, the intelligible and meaningful human Christ.” 

Harrington’s theology described an emergent church that con- 
stitutes an excellent elite and covenant community possessing 
common concepts about law and right. Churchpersons recog- 
nize a continuity with the historic past and acknowledge the evo- 
lutionary character of personal and communal life, while realizing 
that truths must be vividly and vitally expressed. The Manhattan 
minister surmised that “this community, covenanted to an excel- 
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lence upon which it has achieved a consensus freely arrived at, 
and richly celebrating that consensus in a wide variety of wor- 
ship festivals, utilizing both the past and all the arts of the pres- 
ent, will be deeply and daringly giving of itself to the outer, 
secular world with all its urgent needs.” He explained: 


The “Church Universal” is a myth. It is a mystical concept. It is an 
idea and ideal long cherished by men [sic] in every part of the world, 
the idea that all men are related, that mankind in nature is one, that all 
men stem from a common origin, have a common destiny and one 
day will live in perfect harmony, not only with one another in a single, 
united world community, but in harmony with all the rest of creation, 
— the Kingdom of God on earth. 

This idea and ideal'is one which many of us cherish. It stems from 
the visions of Akhenaten and Isaiah, of Jesus and John and Paul, of 
Gautama, Confucius and Lao-Tse, of Prince Shotoku of Japan, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Keshab Chandra Sen, of Channing, Parker, Emer- 
son and Thoreau, of Clarence Skinner and John Haynes Holmes.** 


The world’s great religions represent human efforts to grapple 
with similar problems under differing circumstances; by elimi- 
nating exclusive emphases and divisive doctrines, humans around 
the world will grow toward an emergent global religion with the 
context provided by their own religion. 

The church envisioned by Harrington constitutes no sectarian 
society or divisive denomination, but a convenanted community. 
That community emphasizes the creative process through which 
individuals reach consensus, not unchanging consciously pre- 
scribed conceptions imposed arbitrarily, a methodology for ac- 
quiring accumulating knowledge and not unchallenged dogmas 
and doctrines prescribed by ecclesiastical authority. Sustaining 
that quest for religious meanings are the undergirding assump- 
tions that the empirically perceived and scientifically examined 
universe constitutes reality and not an illusion; that the universe 
is becoming increasingly intelligible to human comprehension; 
and that truth about the universe is discovered progressively 
through rational analysis and scientific investigation. Human- 
kind’s shared seeking and unregimented searching for coherences 
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and consistencies, for organizing principles pervading human 
experience and the wonderous universe, require imaginative con- 
jecture and disciplined experimentation. Rigorous hypothesis- 
testing requires that inquisitive minds be free from external com- 
pulsions and inner prejudice. Formulating a meaningful religious 
philosophy necessitates abandoning sanctified superstitions and 
cherished misunderstandings no less than dispelling uninspired 
ignorance and uninformed doubt. 

Within Harrington’s scientific theology are descriptions about 
the church as a covenanted community and statements about 
human power and limitation. Humans are pictured as children 
spawned through universal evolutionary process, the peak crest- 
ing this upward-moving thrust, the living universe becoming in- 
creasingly conscious and deliberately directing that cosmic pro- 
cess. Harrington maintained that although humanity grasps the 
tiller of evolution, the race remains under the age-old command 
that pushes homo sapiens toward greater harmony and unity 
within one organized evolving whole that somehow recognizes 
the value inherent in each constituent part.2> Humans neither 
create nor control the universe, but must live within that larger 
- context and under certain imperatives that are indicated by 
growing complexity and increasing harmony that pervades the 
Universal System. Within this universal scheme humans discover 
that 

There is a Ground of Being! There is a Being-Becoming. There is a 

Context for human life which has a definite character, from which we 

can draw knowledge of how to live and how to make life meaningful. 

Out of the vast immeasurableness of space, into the infinite coldness 

and illimitable loneliness, there came light, and life and love. This is 

the foundation fact upon which faith can rebuild itself in the modern 

heart.?6 


In this amazing centuries-old adventure of seeking to compre- 
hend more completely the unified whole, humanity seems ulti- 
mately united, segments constituting a single species and direct 
descendants from one common stock. 

Harrington described the universal church as a covenanted 
community uniting in comradeship inquisitive seekers insistent 
upon applying humanity’s highest humanistic aspirations in creat- 
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ing a common community. Acknowledging the race’s simple hu- 
manity, he encouraged humans to celebrate the enduring truths 
and practice the pertinent rituals disclosed in the religious expres- 
sions that represent homo sapiens’ attempts to penetrate the un- 
known, the undiscovered, and the uncertain. Such a summation 
affirming “a faith of the free” was presented when Harrington 
addressed a historic gathering assembled in Boston’s Symphony 
Hall on May 23, 1960, when the American Unitarian Association 
and the Universalist Church became the Unitarian Universalist 
Association. 


We, Unitarian Universalists, children of the Judeo-Christian heritage, 
inheritors of the wisdom of the universal prophets, eager to expe- 
rience the insights of the great faiths of the world, open to all sources 
of inspiration, ancient and modern, determined to explore the bound- 
less ocean of truth which lies about on every hand and on before, and 
welcoming into fellowship all men of whatever background of faith, 
here together, conscious of the presence of the past, and of our urgent 
tasks, dedicate ourselves anew to the free and universal fellowship of 
all mankind that is the church to be.?’ 


Sources of Strength and Support 


While Harrington encouraged formulating theological statements 
consistent with twentieth-century scientific world-views, he ac- 
knowledged the importance of insights and information pro- 
vided by historical development, human lives, and everyday 
experiences. 

The New York preacher recognized that the liberal religious 
movement stemming from Channing, Emerson, and Parker®’ was 
continued by Dewey, Collyer, and Holmes.” Reflecting upon 
his predecessor, John Haynes Holmes, he stated: 


He saw what the great Jewish-Christian teachers have always seen, 
an upsurging life in the universe. He saw the universe moving from 
chaos to The Kingdom, from the inanimate to the animate, from ani- 
mal to man, from the utterly insensible stone to consciousness, self- 
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consciousness, and that kind of super-consciousness achieved by rare 
Spiritsei rege? 


Harrington, like Holmes, respected Mahatma Gandhi as a signi- 
ficant contemporary spiritual personality. Recognizing the en- 
during contributions bequeathed from religious prophets appear- 
ing in all cultures during all generations, he envisioned a religious 
perspective that is dynamic and not static: 


The method of the Church Universal will be freedom as it will look to 
no single book, revelation, person or hierarchy for the authoritative 
truth, but to the humble, ever-inquiring human mind and heart. . . . 

The sacred scriptures of the Church Universal will be all honest 
and sincere writings of men of every age but especially those tested 
by time and experiment. . . . 

Its sacraments will be kind words, honest thoughts, friendly smiles 
and brave and generous deeds, for these are the things which truly re- 
deem life from damnation and hell, from want and woe.*! 


Historical development and tradition indicated a spiritual sensi- 
tivity that seemed consistent with scientific perspectives and that 
was simultaneously humanistic and universal. 

Encouraging scientific theology, Harrington recognized that 
“even science, when it reaches for the ultimate mysteries at the 
heart and soul of things, itself stands dumb, and resorts to simile, 
metaphor and models, which are the scientific equivalent of 
myths.”’°? He appreciated myths as a primary source of knowl- 
edge for religious understanding, believing that humans derive 
life’s meanings largely from elaborate myths inherited from the 
past or created from one’s experience. Myths are not imagina- 
tive, superstition-filled stories but a way of illuminating deep, 
powerful, and complex truths more complete than scientific ac- 
curate description. Myth penetrates the essence and evokes ul- 
timate meaning, highlighting spiritual truth. Harrington concluded 
that philosophical questions about life’s ultimate meaning and 
actual purpose, the origin and destiny of the planet and the uni- 
verse, and humanity’s nature and destiny have preoccupied the 
myth-makers who have produced an enormously rich heritage. 
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While orthodox Christianity emphasized transcending death, 
Harrington’s scientific theology encourages improving life on 
earth for oneself and humanity and living creatively within the 
existential here-and-now. Harrington knew that a tragic dimen- 
sion pervades human existence; suffering, sorrow, and death ap- 
pear universal and omnipresent. He comprehended a dual nature 
within existence — the creative, experimental, growing process 
through which organisms evolve into higher forms and entropy 
or arunning-down process. “Yet something accumulates out of it 
all,” he concluded. “And creative evolution appears the domi- 
nant, using and re-using in its endless upbuilding the products of 
entropy.’°4 Even within woodchopping and hurricanes he dis- 
cerned the truth that “caring about the larger good and the pro- 
gress of humankind is really what life is about.” 


Antecedents and Concomitants 


Harrington’s attempts to construct scientific theology stem from 
a contemporary liberal religious movement initiated by Fried- 
rich Schleiermacher that finds recent exponents in Henry Nelson 
Wieman and Ralph Wendell Burhoe. 

Further, Harrington’s scientific theology encourages an abid- 
ing appreciation for unconventional, unorthodox thinkers and 
seers who inaugurate new beginnings; inspires celebrating one’s 
own humanity and the centuries-old dream for building a univer- 
sal fellowship; and prompts utilizing the races’ material achieve- 
ments and physical abundance to nurture the human individual. 
Scientific theology admonishes persons to abandon illusions that 
separate the “sacred” from the “secular”; embrace humanity’s 
growing historical, philosophical, scientific, mythical, literary, 
and aesthetic understanding; and remind succeeding generations 
that the inquisitive individual stands sovereign béfore the eccle- 
siastical establishment as a formulator or genuine religion. 

Harrington’s scientific theology respects the scientists, artists, 
and philosophers who pioneer persistently toward beckoning 
frontiers, transcend the limited world-views perpetuated through 
unscrutinized traditions, and seek growing understanding about 
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human nature and destiny. Although these creative inquirers 
sometimes stand alone, each demonstrates a certain character 
and integrity; their apparent willingness to penetrate the unknown 
and seek new answers authenticates the spiritual dimension per- 
vading their pilgrimmage. Sensitive toward continuous disclo- 
sures informing human comprehension, these secular saints renew 
the cultures from which they spring by presenting fresh visions 
that become incorporated within religious thought-systems and 
social-structures. Expressing the undaunted authority and un- 
compromised audacity that evidences a “free mind,” they de- 
fend the immeasurable importance of each individual’s pursuit 
of truth. These thinkers and creators persist and endure, despite 
pressures from benighted multitudes and punishments from 
threatened hierarchies. Captivated by compelling convictions, 
they carry forward a flickering torch that dispels spiritual dark- 
ness and plant an unfurled banner atop new heights. Sustaining 
their quest with persistent strength, these titans demonstrate that 
ultimate reality and final truth cannot be transcribed upon parch- 
ment scrolls, chiseled upon golden tablets, confined within sacred 
scriptures, or perpetuated through medieval pronouncements. 
These poets, prophets, and philosophers celebrate history’s 
rhythmic movements, envisioning and encouraging an eventually 
emergent New Humanity. These dissenters from accepted affir- 
mations and cast-outs from traditional habitations see a vision. 
Like restless rushing waves rolling shoreward when incoming 
breakers crash higher than preceeding waves, then temporarily 
recede and seem suppressed because advancing waves seem un- 
successful in touching that initial highmark, so struggling human- 
ity slowly advances, following a prophetic seer. With measured 
time’s steady passing, humanity’s seething seas sweep forward 
like an incoming tide, eventually reaching and surpassing the 
primitive highmark established by an advanced breaker. Sweep- 
ing spaciously beyond safe answers and secure ramparts, they 
announce new insights that nurture human evolutionary progress. 
Finding no living truths among smouldering white ash upon de- 
serted altars and judging traditional theologies as unsubstantive 
as nightime dreams about a decadent past, they seek the Real 
beyond the unreal and become light-bearers who emblazen hu- 
manity’s sacred symbols and scrolls with an illuminating radiance. 
Harrington’s scientific theology inspires celebrating one’s com- 
mon humanity and realizing the centuries-old dream about build- 
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ing a universal human community. Harrington’s approach respects 
the dignity of the human individual, honoring each person as a 
child of the universe spawned through wonderous evolution. Re- 
specting human intelligence and imagination as helpful in dis- 
covering religious truths and building a universal community, 
Harrington appreciates the potential for using science, engineer- 
ing, and technology for subduing the earth, unlocking nature's 
treasures, fathoming the universe’s secrets, and regaining forsaken 
Edens. Cooperating as creators who construct the universe by 
directing evolutionary processes through scientific advances, 
modern persons perceive the universe’s unfolding beauty and 
ponder the earth’s amazing wonders. Although amusing folk- 
tales and ancient legends report humanity’s alleged banishment 
from a long-lost Eden, Harrington’s theology encourages a con- 
tinuous pilgrimage toward an emergent universal community. 
Like the ancient prophets, new leaders become called, chosen, 
and challenged to guide the species toward towering mountain 
heights, from which entire populations might glimpse the distant 
spires from that far-off universal community. 

Harrington’s theology prompts a sensitivity and compassion 
to employ the races’ material achievements and physical abun- 
dance to nurture the individual human, whose potential remains 
a wonder. Thoughtful persons who ponder human scientific 
achievements perceive a provocative paradox. Homo sapiens 
accomplishments are amazing. However, metals mined from the 
earth’s bowels, man-made satellites encircling the petty planet, 
and spectrascopes that discern substances within the Pleiades 
can be employed to destroy entire multitudes, poison entire con- 
tinents, and subdue the human spirit. Simultaneously scientific 
technology can transform solitary wildernesses and cause distant 
deserts to blossom. To employ these sophisticated instruments to 
improve human existence upon the earth and to establish the 
Kingdom of Ultimate Good remains an objective of Harrington’s 
prospective. Harrington’s scientific theology appreciates human 
nature and homo sapiens’ capacity to survive with incredible 
strength and patient tenacity. 
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Several of the foundations of religious faith and practice relate to 
the earliest months of life. Yet the cradle roll has too often been 
considered only baby-sitting, a convenience for parents and a 
peripheral obligation of the religious community. The nursery 
may be more important than commonly believed, as it may be 
one of several factors that helps set the framework for life-long 
spiritual development. 


The Faith of a Little Child 


James Fowler, who pioneered the best-known contemporary 
faith development theory, describes the first stage of faith as 
primal faith, ideally characterized by deep trust and a rudimen- 
tary relatedness with others (Fowler, 1981). The child shares 
values, love, and meanings primarily in an affective, body- 
oriented manner. 

This characterization of faith in the infant and toddler years 
builds upon Erik Erikson’s (1963) famous trust vs. mistrust char- 
acterization of early childhood. There is considerable overlap 
between the constructs of trust and faith, a fact underscored by 
early childhood developmentalists Alice Honig and Bettye 
Caldwell. 

Caldwell (1989) notes that the most that can be hoped for is “a 
faltering trust” by the young child because of less than ideal cir- 
cumstances for fostering faith. She emphasizes that this may be 
the wisest outcome because not all of life’s circumstances are 
trustworthy; adults are less than perfectly responsive, or nurtur- 
ance may only be temporary. This is consistent with Erikson’s 
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approach, which states that the ideal is not complete trust but a 
mixture of trust and mistrust with the balance tipped towards 
trust. 

Trust develops, says Caldwell (and Erikson), as the child is 
able to rely upon the care of those closest to him or her. But it 
also requires that the child can trust the self as well. Thus good 
parenting fosters self-control as well as self-esteem. Caldwell in- 
terprets Erikson as suggesting that religion provides a means of 
explaining why people and events are not always trustworthy 
and encourages a childlike faith and surrender to the Provider. 
Yet the religious community is seen as secondary to the crucial 
importance of the home in developing trust and faith in young 
children; the religious context reiterates and underscores the basic 
trust engendered at home. 

Honig (1989) likewise emphasizes the importance of the pri- 
mary care-givers in the construction of faith. Reciprocities at 
home, within a loving family, helps children create meanings 
that encourage faith. She emphasizes the importance of how 
parents teach, not just what is taught. Touch is particularly im- 
portant (Montagu, 1986). 

Honig cites Mahler’s theory of attachment/separation in un- 
derstanding the development of faith. The relationship between 
the care-giver and the child is initially that of a secure base, a 
stable reference when the situation becomes precarious. Later, 
at about one and half, the child becomes aware that the parent is 
not always there when desired. Toddlers develop “constancy” 
(Mahler, Pine and Bergman, 1975) in which the parent who is de- 
sirable and pleasant is also the parent who is sometimes painful 
and unpleasant. This encourages what Honig calls the “dialectic 
dance” in which the child wants to be merged with the parent 
but also wants separation and independence:! 

This constancy is crucial for the development of faith, be- 
cause the “dialectic dance” continues throughout life; there are 
deep, contradictory aspects of life lived with others. For exam- 
ple, the less than perfect spouse is to be accepted with both posi- 
tives and negatives, not set aside or denigrated when im- 
perfections arise. 

Honig concludes that faith requires that infants and toddlers 
must receive needed attention when they cry so that they will 
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develop attachment to their care-givers, a requirement for basic 
trust within Erikson’s theory. There must be a balance between 
receiving and giving and — in toddlerhood — a balance be- 
tween letting the child go (autonomy) and holding on to the 
child. 


Guidelines for Ministry 


Caldwell (1989) offers a number of suggestions which are rele- 
vant for promoting faith and ministering to infants and toddlers 
in the faith community. First, it is crucial that programs be led by 
trustworthy people. For youngsters to develop faith they should 
have an environment that is predictable and free from unex- 
pected changes. Those who take charge should be present at the 
specified time and responsibly care for the children. Ideally the 
same individuals who care for children will be available for all 
services held by the faith community. Nursery workers may need 
instruction in the basic skills of child care, such as following 
basic health guidelines (e.g., disinfecting the room and objects 
children touch). 

As noted earlier, infant care is an extension of the family, un- 
derscoring the importance of learning trust at home. Continuity 
of care can be expedited through sending and receiving notes to 
and from parents or record-keeping related to feeding guide- 
lines, nap schedules, and other concerns. Concern for continuity 
also relates to the clinging to and crying for parents when chil- 
dren are dropped off at the nursery. Forcing the child to stay 
produces frustration while the child staying with the parents 
may be distracting to the parent and the entire religious group. 
Perhaps a compromise is for the parents to leave the child with 
the understanding that if the crying does not subside shortly 
(perhaps within five minutes), the parents will be summoned or 
the child taken to the parents. During the initial five minutes the 
care-takers would attempt to interest the child using toys and 
games. Caldwell recommends that the number of staff and toys 
be appropriate for the group. 

Honig (1989) contributes several additional suggestions. She 
emphasizes the importance of paying attention to the child's sig- 
nals. Even the youngest babies may signal the care-giver as to its 
needs, such as the infant turning its head away indicating a need 
to change the activity. 
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Honig recommends the generous use of body language and 
facial expressions to express affirmation. This will foster self- 
esteem. Likewise it is important to encourage early indications of 
altruism in the child and “firmly disallow the use of aggression.” 

Minimize the forbidden by baby-proofing. The infant's de- 
light in learning should not be discouraged by a lot of “no-no’s” 
in the environment. Honig also calls for reframing exasperating 
actions so that problem behavior is understood developmentally. 
A spilled tray of food may be a means of learning about gravity 
or object permanence (understanding things exist even if not 
seen). (It might be noted that object permanence, an important 
achievement in infancy, has much in common with the biblical 
definition of faith — see Heb. 11:1.) 

Honig also calls for obtaining outside support. Faith com- 
munities can help parents prepare for childbirth and child care 
through parenting classes, support groups, nursery facilities, and 
quality day care. Caring for babies is not instinctive or easily 
learned by experience. Parents often need a break from child 
care; the religious community can provide a respite via a nursery. 
The lack of available extended family to help care for children, 
as well as the isolated, individualistic style of life today, adds 
pressure to the already overwhelmed nuclear family; outside 
support is a must. In addition, religious leaders can support par- 
ents who elevate personal care of their children over career and 
monetary gain. 


Precursors of the God Concept 


Over 25 years ago Goldman (1965) emphasized the undifferen- 
tiated nature of faith in the first years of life. By this he referred 
to the generalized confidence and trust upon the care-giver. 
Goldman describes the nature of undifferentiated faith in reli- 
gious terms: it is a complete dependence upon a power (the 
care-giver) beyond self. During the infant and toddler years, the 
parents are believed to have divine qualities, including omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and omnipresence, says Goldman. It is only 
later in the preschool and school years that children come to 
doubt these qualities in parents and eventually redirect them to a 
concept of God. 

Nancy Smith (1985, 1988), in her doctoral thesis, uses the 
psychoanalytic concept of a background object (the mental rep- 
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resentation of the primary identification figure) and postulates 
the presence of an Ultimate Background Object (UBO) in the in- 
fant, an important precursor to the God concept. The UBO is not 
a concept, but relates to the existential experience of trust in the 
primary care-taker. The UBO is the internal representation that 
later develops into the concept of God, an external representa- 
tion. Thus the mother mediates God to the infant in being trust- 
worthy. Smith suggests that babies and toddlers also develop a 
negative UBO, seen in the monster themes of early childhood 
imagination. The “bogeyman’ is the personification of evil, per- 
haps the precursor to an understanding of God’s ultimate enemy, 
Satan. 

Stern (1985) postulates the presence of RIGs in infants (rep- 
resentations of interactions that are generalized), analogous to 
Piaget’s concept of schemes (although Piaget’s construct is more 
conceptual, and the RIG is more affective and emotional). RIGs 
are generalized prototypes that represent interactive experiences, 
such as the general manner of playing “peek-a-boo” (not a spe- 
cific memory of playing peek-a-boo). This representation may 
evoke a memory of being with another person, which is called the 
“evoked companion.” For example, a baby may manifest delight 
on seeing a rattle which reflects the delight the parent showed in 
an earlier interaction with the baby and rattle. The evoked com- 
panion is not the specific memory of the event, but rather the 
sense of the other person being present even though the baby is 
playing alone with the rattle. 

Fowler (1989b) indicates that this evoked companion is the 
predecessor of the “numinous,” the sensation of a divine presence 
and relation to a transcendent other. Moseley and Brockenbrough 
(1988) note that the experience of the numinous is partly con- 
structed from idealized images of the parents. They cite Erik- | 
son’s comment that the numinous originates in mother-child inter- 
actions early in infancy, which much later becomes externalized 
into the God concept. 

Rizzuto (1979) provides a psychoanalytic analysis of the de- 
veloping concept of God during the infant and toddler years. 
Rizzuto concludes that every child constructs some kind of God 
concept from the parents and other significant adults before en- 
tering the preschool years. The concept of God is a transitional 
object between the parents and child. Linus, the famous charac- 
ter in the Peanuts comic strip, is well-known for carrying his 
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blanket, a common transitional object in early childhood. The 
concept of God develops in much the same way, although he is 
unique in that he is not a concrete object (like a Teddy bear) but 
a transcendent representation of constancy.’ 

Smith’s theory, Fowler’s adaptation of. Stern’s theory, and 
Rizzuto’s theory are somewhat similar, as might be expected as 
they are all derived from psychoanalytic theory.* The UBO, like 
the evoked companion and the transitional object, develops from 
relationships with others, particularly the attachment figure. Yet 
because they relate to different aspects of psychoanalytic theory, 
the constructs are distinctive and cannot be conceptually col- 
lapsed. The UBO relates specifically to the primary attachment 
figure/s, whereas the evoked companion could relate to others 
as well. While the UBO and evoked companion emphasize at- 
tachment, the transitional object emphasizes individuation, con- 
sistent with the later time frame in which it occurs. The eventual 
concept of God may in part be an outgrowth of these three 
components, the first two in infancy and the third in late infancy 


and toddlerhood. 


Guidelines for Ministry 


What can be done to foster positive antecedents to the God con- 
cept? Parent interactions are crucial. Feelings of abandonment 
or anxiety attached to the parental figures are too easily trans- 
ferred to the concept of God later, often at an unconscious, emo- 
tive level. Parents must make their children an important priority. 

The strong attachment to parents needs to be recognized as, 
in part, a preparation for the God concept. This is perhaps more 
likely to occur if clergy obtain child development course work in 
their seminary training which is translated to practical ministerial 
contexts. For example, when parents and baby leave the sanctu- 
ary, the clergyperson may greet the child only to be met with a 
turn of the head and pulling away. This potentially embarrassing 
situation (to both parents and clergy) can be turned around by 
the religious leader saying, “It looks like you are doing a good 
job — she is very attached to you” (Caldwell, 1987). 
a St I LS en 
ioe ee language as a transitional object is considered further by Miller and Karl 


* Psychoanalytic theory, including the topic of ob 
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Fowler (1989a) indicates that even experiences prior to birth 
can affect the eventual development of the God concept. Like- 
wise McDonald (1981) traces certain kinds of psychological and 
spiritual problems to infant and pre-birth experiences. This indi- 
cates that prenatal care and positive pregnancy experiences are 
important for the child’s development. The faith community 
should encourage and provide education to prospective parents 
for both the pregnancy and later child-rearing (good sources for 
this task are Dobbins, 1985 and Davis, 1986). 


Preparedness for Community 


Piaget (1963) diagrams infant development as a series of six 
stages, several of which emphasize the presence of circular reac- 
tions. These involve repetitive actions the child makes, initially 
with parts of the body (such as moving arms back and forth) and 
later with objects (banging a toy on a table). The changes in cir- 
cular reactions reflect the cognitive development of the child, 
Piaget claimed. Repetitive actions are central to the infant’s ex- 
perience and learning and may be seen as the predecessors of 
cyclical observances and rituals in the faith community. 

From a more psychodynamic view, Stern (1985) traces four 
senses of self that emerge during the first two years of life. The 
second of these, the core self, begins to develop between two 
and six to eight months of age and continues in some form 
throughout life. There are cyclical social interactions between 
the child and others, seen in games such as “peek-a-boo,” “pat-a- 
cake,” “tickle-hug,” and “I gotcha.” These repetitions also pro- 
vide a foundation for rituals later in life (Fowler, 1989b). Fowlkes 
(1989) notes that the synchrony and mutuality in such games lay 
the groundwork for interaction with the faith community, in- 
cluding saying collective prayers, reciting a creed or responsive 
reading, or choral singing. 

Fowler (1989b) reminds us that “children are inherently so- 
cial from conception.” They are not merely blank slates to be 
written upon, although the environment does significantly shape 
the individual. This sociability needs to be stimulated through 
meaningful interactions with parents and care-takers, with the 
child being freely allowed to initiate. Crucial to positive social 
development is that the environment be enriched with stories, 
language, and love, Fowler emphasizes. 

Another important facet of preparing infants and toddlers for 
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the faith community is advocacy of children (Fowler, 1989a). 
Whole persons who can fully participate in community require 
positive advocacy in early life. Fowler underscores family advo- 
cacy, in which children have a valued place and receive proper 
nurture. But, in addition, the faith community must be a child 
advocate. This includes the provision of child care without pres- 
sure to excel before youngsters are developmentally ready. Fow- 
ler also underscores the need to work against poverty, infant 
drug dependence, exploitation, and abuse. 


Guidelines for Ministry 


Honig (1989) provides.several recommendations that may foster 
the child’s preparedness for community. She suggests that care- 
takers develop rituals that encourage shared meanings and mutu- 
ality. For example, the care-taker might observe the direction 
the child is looking and comment upon the object being viewed. 
Repetitive games provide security, and regular routines help the 
child feel comfortable in the environment. 

The child needs to be empowered in early communications. 
Talking and listening by turn-taking is important, even if the 
baby’s “talk” is only babbling. This may involve the adult imitat- 
ing specific babbling sounds. With toddlers the adult might make 
statements leaving out a key word to be supplied by the child, 
which accentuates the abilities of the child. Empowerment and 
attendant self-esteem are necessary for effective community 
participation. 

Empathy combined with modeling is also helpful in prepar- 
ing for community. Honig specifically mentions the importance 
of modeling courtesy, generosity, and mutuality. Children are 
able to forgive, but they are more likely to do so if they have 
often received forgiveness. Salient models, both at home and in 
the faith community, engender the desired behavior and conse- 
quently the later blending into community life. 

Incorporating infants and toddlers into the faith community 
may be as much attitudinal as literal. Bringing all the babies into 
a service may prove to be disruptive, but positive attitudes can 
be transmitted by leaders in other ways. Clergy might include 
developmental principles into sermon preparation, such as de- 
veloping sermons on the need for child-like faith that underscore 
the importance of the foundations for children’s faith (e.g. trust- 
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_ worthy parents, dependable care, etc.). Affirmation of infants is 
also transmitted by visiting new parents, encouraging parishion- 
ers to provide a meal for new parents, prominence given to new 
baby announcements, time spent with the dedication or bap- 
tism, and so on. 

Day care by the faith community is a great need in society, al- 
though it includes some dangers as well (Belsky, 1986). The qual- 
ity of day care is generally substandard (National Child Care, 
1959), but more ideal day care centers show few negative results 
and may be advantageous for children at risk for learning prob- 
lems. What makes for “ideal” day care? Research indicates a 1:3 
adult/child ratio (not including assistants), low turnover of staff, 
a good facility, affective and unstructured activities, and high 
quality staff training (Schickedanz, Hansen & Forsyth, 1990; 
Belsky, 1986; National Child Care, 1989; Papalia & Olds, 1990). 


Conclusion 


Theories of religious development in infancy and toddlerhood 
are not without their limitations. The research upon which they 
are based is heavily colored by the underlying psychological 
perspective, which in most cases is psychoanalytic. There is also 
the implicit assumption that the concept of God is a creation by 
the child, underscoring the fact that understandings of the divine 
are the product of experiences. 

Theories and research attempt to describe foundations of 
spiritual development during infancy and toddlerhood. These 
foundations are more affective than cognitive, a matter of life- 
style rather than theology, but nevertheless important for long- 
term religious development. 

Babies and toddlers are an important part of the faith com- 
munity. As Goldman noted, they are an example of total de- 
pendence upon a power beyond themselves. To understand child- 
like faith better, we must understand children. But young children 
are more than an object lesson for adults; they are intrinsically 
valuable for what they are. We must give them our careful atten- 
tion to prepare them for what they will become, cognitively, 
emotionally, and spiritually. 





4 Other important sources on this topic include Barber (1978), Berryman (1990, p. 
519), and Hyde (1990, pp. 50, 85, 99, 100, 102, 166, 186, 221). 
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Does it make sense to expect educators to listen to wisdom?! If 
so, what can educators learn from the texts and theological 
themes of biblical wisdom? 

As the sixth in a series, this research essay will introduce 
readers to contemporary scholarship in biblical wisdom and show 
its significance for educational ministry.” 

The most recent research article in this series by Marianne 
Sawicki sought to establish the “origins of Christian education” 
by exploring Christian origins.* Sawicki faced “180 degrees away 
from the historical Jesus” and looked in the early church “for the 
teachers in whose faces, practices and words Jesus and his prac- 
tices are reflected.”4 She found reflections of Jesus in the early 
church. (That presumes she already knew something of Jesus’ 
practices, else she would not be able to tell which practices these 
teachers are “reflecting” and which they are creating de novo.) 
Suppose we turn in the opposite direction. Suppose the reflec- 
tions of Jesus we find in the early church are themselves reflec- 
tions of something earlier. We shall here look to the wisdom 





1 I am indebted to the generous counsel of such scholars and friends as Lamar Wil- 
liamson, Elizabeth Huwiler, Paul Walaskay, and, of course, Anabel Proffitt. 

2 Previous research essays in Religious Education: Jack Seymour, “The Future of the 
Past: History and Policy-Making in Religious Education” 81 (1986), 113-133; Gabriel 
Moran, “Interest in Philosophy: Three Themes for Religious Education” 81 (1986), 424- 
445: Maria Harris, “Art and Religious Education: A Conversation” 83 (1988), 453-473; 
Clarence H. Snelling, “The Proper Study and the Chief End: The Relation of Religious 
Education and the Social Sciences,” 84 (1989), 428-453; Marianne Sawicki, “Educational 
Policy and Christian Origins,” 85 (1990), 455-477. 

3 Sawicki, “Educational Policy and Christian Origins,” see especially 477 and 456. 


4 Tbid., 458. 
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portion of the Kethuvim (the Writings), especially Proverbs, Job 
and Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes), and Song of Songs, and to Sirach 
-(Ecclesiasticus) and Wisdom of Solomon. We may then be ina 
better position to see “reflections” more clearly when we turn to 
I Corinthians, Matthew, John, and James. In the process we shall 
complement Sawicki’s description by exploring a different “tra- 
jectory.” Ultimately, I shall suggest, if we are trying to under- 
stand educational ministry as “reflected” in the texts of Israel and 
the early church, we shall find the wisdom traditions far more 
fruitful and enlightening than historical, prophetic, or priestly 
traditions. 

What is “biblical wisdom?” Why have we chosen to group 
these particular texts for study here? 

These texts not only speak of “wisdom” frequently, but they 
also have in common certain literary features (such as numerous 
proverbs, admonitions, and parabolic language) and themes (such 
as attending to creation rather than redemption, to human expe- 
rience and reason rather than divine acts; how to live in an ap- 
parently orderly world, and how to cope when that order fails). 
We shall show that these features of the “wisdom” writings are 
also present in distinctive ways in the New Testament. 

We begin with some methodological observations; then or- 
ient ourselves historically and culturally in the wisdom traditions; 
then turn to some particular biblical texts and themes, viewed 
through an educator’s interests; and finally make some summary 
observations about educational ministry. Given the brevity of 
this article, we can hardly be exhaustive, but we shall attempt 


to entice the reader further into the texts and into conversation 
with the sages. 


A. Methodological Observations 


How does an educator explore “the interface” of biblical tradi- 
tions with educational concerns? Clearly we cannot proceed with 
the naivete of the earlier “quests” for the historical Jesus and his 
teaching methods (or those of the sages).> Most scholars would 
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° For example, see Luther Weigle, “The Ideal Teacher: Jesus,” in his classic The Pupil 
and the Teacher (New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 1911), 210-217; or George H. Betts 
Jesus the Embodiment of all Scientific Pedagogy,” in How to Teach Religion: Principles 
and Methods (New York: Abingdon, 1919), 217-220. Even the more sophisticated studies 
by biblical scholars we now see as naive, e.g., C. T. Craig, “Modern Values in Jesus,” in 
Jesus in Our Teaching (New York: Abingdon, 1931), 114-141, 
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agree that we cannot write a “history of Christian education for 
the first century and a half of our era” (let alone earlier) because 
“explicit evidence is lacking for the construction of such a his- 
tory.” We do lack direct and explicit historical evidence about 
teaching-learning processes, and we shall either have to respect 
that limit or engage in speculation. Leaving speculation aside, 
three things can be said: First, we shall see that the wisdom tradi- 
tions borrow from other cultures of the Middle East, and we do 
know some things about educational patterns (especially in wis- 
dom circles) in some of those cultures.7 Second, while we do 
lack direct historical evidence for particular pedagogical prac- 
tices, which the sages or Jesus might have used, and must respect 
that lack, yet it may not be as decisive as it looks. We do have the 
texts that the sages used for educational purposes, and those 
texts permit some cautious inferences. Third, just because Israel- 
ite sages did (or did not do) some particular pedagogical activity 
is not, in itself, a mandate for us to do it today. For example, for 
centuries physical beatings have been a familiar and accepted 
form of instructional discipline. Should we follow suit? Ancient 
schoolmasters used tedious rote memorization and oral recita- 
tion. Should we? Jesus was an itinerant teacher — should today’s 
teachers imitate him in this? How do we know which practices 
should be followed? No matter what we know of earlier prac- 
tices, we still must make our own decisions about what and how 
to teach today. Which practices are so intrinsic to the biblical 
message and purpose as to require replication? 

Thus we turn to what we do have, namely, the content and 
form of the biblical texts and the concerns and questions with 
which they wrestle. Rather than attempt to recover the historical 
pedagogical practices in vogue in Jesus’ time or in the sages’ 
times, I shall use something like a “transcendental” method, 
though without the Kantian overtones of necessity. The wisdom 
materials attend to certain characteristic themes and theological 


8 Cited in Sawicki, “Educational Policy and Christian Origins,” 477, from O. C. Ed- 
wards and John Westerhoff, eds., A Faithful Church: Issues in the History of Catechesis 
(Wilton, CT: Morehouse Barlow, 1981), 11. 

7 See especially William McKane’s introduction to the instructional genres of Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian-Assyrian literature in Proverbs: A New Approach, Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1970), 51-208. Also R. J. Williams, “Scribal Training in Ancient Egypt,” 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 92 (1972), 214-221. Andre Lemaire adds ar- 
chaeological evidence and extensive bibliographical notes in “The Sage in School and 
Temple,” in The Sage in Israel and the Ancient Near East, J. G. Gammie and Leo G. 
Perdue, eds. (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 165-181. 
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issues, and they tend to handle that material using certain literary 
forms and devices. Thus we can inquire whether there might be 
some educational patterns or teaching-learning approaches that 
are more suitable than others for these issues. Are some more 
likely to foster engagement with particular themes? We shall not 
assume that because they are suitable they are therefore neces- 
sary. Nor shall we make historical claims that ancient teachers 
used educational methods familiar in the twentieth century. We 
shall not even assume that teachers were always consistent. Yet if 
we can discern with what purpose and how a text or a sage seeks 
to engage life and learners, we will be in a better position to 
answer some classic educational questions that are still important 
today: What’s worth learning? Are there certain approaches to 
teaching and learning, certain attitudes, which fit better than 
others?® 

Since the wisdom traditions have been so little attended to 
until late among biblical scholars, it is fair to ask: What is in this 
for the educator? In one sense, this article is a response to that 
question; but three more particular responses might help the 
reader know what to look for in what follows. 

First, grant me a personal testimonial. When I began to study 
the biblical wisdom traditions intensely in 1974, I was at first fas- 
cinated by the “differentness” I found there. I discovered that in 
this literature the concerns of educational ministry are taken more 
seriously and dealt with more explicitly than in any other biblical 
tradition. I now teach quite differently, with different goals, pro- 
cedures, attitudes, and even different basic principles. 

I mention this to alert the reader to one of my understandings 
of biblical hermeneutics: the encounter with the biblical text is a 
two-way street. Not only should one find answers for the ques- 
tions brought to the text, but one will also find questions about 
the questions. It is even possible one will find answers for which 
there are no questions, and questions for which there are no 
answers. In the process, if one understands the text well, one 
might well be transformed. 

Second, educational ministry over the last hundred years can 
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This is a very limited claim: it only goes so far as to suggest conceptual compatibil- 
oh It is yet another matter to demonstrate that what is conceptually compatible is actu- 
ally a more effective way to teach and learn given certain goals, content, participants, 


settings, etc. That is a matter for empirical investigation. On such matters I make no 
claims here. 
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be described as a struggle to establish “the one right way to do 
it,’ whether that way was liberal, neo-orthodox, evangelical, or 
“main-line.” In many ways this motif reflects a hope for “one 
right theology” and “one right method” of biblical study. The 
emergence of the wisdom traditions in biblical scholarship has 
been part of the demise of that hope, and it can be similarly use- 
ful in the demise of that hope in educational ministry. Rather 
than “one right way” we shall see that the wisdom tradition is 
characterized by what von Rad has called “the doctrine of the 
proper time. ® Rather than one right way, the sage seeks the right 
time and place in which to say the right thing or do the right 
deed. That demands both knowing the traditions and practices 
of faith well enough to be able to judge (being wise) what to say 
and do that is appropriate to the time (i.e., is educationally suit- 
able for these particular people in this particular time and place). 

Third, in the recent past, religious leaders have often claimed 
there is a tension or even opposition between “divine revelation” 
and human reason (which is suspect as “secular humanism’). But 
surely an educator must be concerned with both reason and 
revelation. The biblical wisdom literature seeks to understand 
how things work, what the world and humans are like, and how 
to live happily and effectively. It (usually) believes there is a just 
order created into the universe by God, and that the human abil- 
ity to observe, reflect, and think is one way to understand life, 
_ creation, and divine truth. That sounds remarkably like what 
educators care about. 


B. An Orientation in “Wisdom” 


What distinguishes the wisdom traditions from the historical- 
prophetic tradition or the priestly tradition? 

1. The most striking characteristic of this literature is what 
Roland Murphy calls the “absence of what one normally consid- 
ers as typically Israelite and Jewish.”!? For example, in all of 
Proverbs, Job, and Qoheleth, there is not one mention of the pa- 
triarchs, the covenant, Exodus, Moses, Sinai, David, or any of 
the so-called “mighty acts of God.” 

2. These writings, like other biblical writings, try to under- 


ee 
9 Gerhard von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (Nashville: Abingdon, 1972), see chapter 8. 
10 Roland Murphy, The Tree of Life: An Exploration of Biblical Wisdom Literature 
(New York: Doubleday, 1990), 1. 
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stand what is good for women and men, but they do so by listen- 
ing to God’s voice in creation, in human and animal behavior, 
and to human reason and experience, rather than prophetic or 
royal pronouncements or cultic ritual. 

3. These writings are quite open to borrowing from non- 
Israelite sources, especially those of Egypt. 

4. These writings frequently personify wisdom as a woman 
who is described as a virtual co-creator with Yahweh. 

5. Wisdom writings are about the life of everyday human 
experience and issues of ultimate meaning: How can we be suc- 
cessful in life? Are life and God fair? Why do the innocent suffer? 
Why do the wicked prosper? How do we know what God is up 
to? Does our faith change when the culture changes? This litera- 
ture also celebrates the joys of eating, drinking, sexual love, and 
even work. 

In recent years, with the stimulus of such prominent scholars 
as Robert Gordis, Gerhard von Rad, Samuel Terrien, R. B. Y. 
Scott, Roger Whybray, Walter Brueggemann, James Crenshaw, 
and Roland Murphy, among others, there has been a revival of 
interest in the wisdom trajectory in the Hebrew Bible.!! More re- 
cently there has been an explosion of interest in wisdom in non- 
canonical and New Testament materials.!* This interest has ac- 





'! A survey of the works of these scholars alone would be an excellent introduction to 
scholarship on the wisdom tradition. 

Introductions: R. B. Y. Scott, The Way of Wisdom in the Old Testament (New York: 
Macmillan, 1971); James Crenshaw, Old Testament Wisdom: An Introduction (Atlanta: 
Knox, 1981); Walter Brueggemann, In Man We Trust: The Neglected Side of Biblical Faith 
(Atlanta: John Knox, 1972) and The Creative Word: Canon as a Model for Biblical Edu- 
cation (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); Roland E. Murphy, The Tree of Life: An Explora- 
tion of Biblical Wisdom Literature (New York: Doubleday, 1990). 

More advanced works: Robert Gordis, Poets, Prophets and Sages: Essays in Biblical 
Interpretation (Bloomington: 1971); Gerhard von Rad, Wisdom in Israel (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1972); R. N. Whybray, The Intellectual Tradition in the Old Testament (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1974); Samuel Terrien, The Elusive Presence: Toward a New Biblical The- 
ology (New York: Harper & Row, 1978). 

These collections are useful: Martin Noth and D. W. Thomas, eds. Wisdom in Israel 
and in the Ancient Near East (Festschrift for H. H. Rowley) (Leiden: Brill, 1955); James 
Crenshaw, ed., Studies in Ancient Israelite Wisdom (New York: KTAV, 1976); J. Gam- 
mie, ét. al., eds., Israelite Wisdom (Festschrift for S. Terrien) (Missoula: Scholar’s Press, 
1978); K. G. Hoglund, et. al., eds., The Listening Heart: Essays in Wisdom and the Psalms 
in honor of Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. (Sheffield: Almond, 1987). 

' The classic study which identifies the sayings of “Jesus as the Teacher of Wisdom” 
is Rudolf Bultmann’s, History of the Synoptic Tradition (New York: Harper & Row, 
1963); see also M. Jack Suggs, Wisdom, Christology, and Law in Matthew’s Gospel 
(Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1970); James M. Robinson and Helmut Koester, 
Trajectories Through Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971); Martin Hengel, 
Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Helle- 
nistic Period 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974); Burton Mack, Logos and Sophia: Un- 
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companied and deepened the questioning about the adequacy 
of “heilsgeschichte” (salvation history) as the governing pattern 
for interpretation of biblical materials.!3 Since, as we have noted 
above, the canonical Hebrew wisdom books do not mention the 
so-called “mighty acts of God in history,” should such Yahwistic 
concepts be used as “key” interpretive principles for wisdom?"4 

One of the ongoing scholarly debates about wisdom in the 
biblical traditions has to do with how closely aligned it is to the 
dominant Yahwist tradition. Some scholars see wisdom as a faith- 
response within Yahwism (von Rad, Murphy, Morgan)!> while 
others see wisdom as an independent voice or even as antagonist 
to the dominant voices of the prophetic and priestly traditions 
(Crenshaw, Zimmerli, Eichrodt, G. E. Wright, C. Westermann, 
H. H. Schmid, K. Koch).!® There is evidence for both views. For 
example, as Scott has made clear, the voice of the prophet and 
the voice of the sage are often profoundly different in both 
sound and substance;!’ yet there are prophetic voices that are 
quite sage-like,!® and sages who are either directly prophetic or 


tersuchungen zur Weisheitstheolgie im hellenistischen J udentum (Gottingen: Vandenhéck 
& Ruprecht, 1973); Robert L. Wilken, ed., Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early 
Christianity (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975); Rainer Riesner, Jesus 
als Lehrer: Eine Untersuchung zum Ursprung der Evangelien-U berlieferung (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1981); John Dominic Crossan, In Fragments: The Aphorisms of Jesus (San Fran- 
cisco: Harper & Row, 1983); Stevan Davies, The Gospel of Thomas and Christian Wis- 
dom (New York: Seabury, 1983); Marcus J. Borg, Jesus: A New Vision: Spirit, Culture 
and the Life of Discipleship (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987). 

13 This has also been the dominant interpretive principle for the use of biblical mate- 
rials in educational and curricular literature of both Protestant and Catholic educational 
ministry over the last 50 years. This is less true in Jewish circles. “Salvation history” is 
also the conceptual framework which most teachers bring to their task. For a lucid 
treatment of this theme and its influence in Catholic (and, more briefly, Protestant) edu- 
cational ministry, see Mary C. Boys, Biblical Interpretation in Religious Education (Bir- 
mingham, AL: Religious Education Press, 1980). 

4 This tension has produced some novel interpretive schemes. For example, von 
Rad, who was committed to the “salvation history” principle of interpretation, was also 
one of the premier interpreters of the wisdom of Israel. He acknowledged that Israel's 
wisdom did not express a salvation history scheme, yet he assigned wisdom a place 
within that scheme as a human answer or response to Yahweh’s mighty acts. Old Testa- 
ment Theology, Vol. 1 (New York: Harper, 1962), 355-459. 

15 See von Rad, Wisdom in Israel; Murphy, Tree of Life, 118-126; and Donn Morgan, 
Between Text and Community: The “Writings” in Canonical Interpretation (Minneapo- 
lis: Fortress, 1990). 

16 “Wisdom has no relation to the history between God and Israel.” Walther Zimmerli, 
“The Place and Limit of the Wisdom in the Framework of the Old Testament Theology,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology (1964), 147; See also J. Grenshaw, “Murphy's Axiom: Every 
Gnomic Saying Needs a Balancing Corrective,” in The Listening Heart, 1-18, 


17 R. B. Y. Scott, The Way of Wisdom, chapter 5. 
18 See Nathan with King David, II Samuel 12. 
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have prophetic effects.! What one decides on this basic issue 
will significantly affect not only one’s approach to the texts, but 
also what one makes of them for education, for what is at issue is 
what it means to be faithful to the biblical tradition and to Yah- 
weh. Can two groups (or persons) be equally faithful while hold- 
ing fundamentally different notions of God, revelation, salvation, 
and the world? 

To bring an educator’s interest to this task, we must acknowl- 
edge the dominance of what we now call “informal pedagogy” 
during the early centuries of Israel’s life. Education was not a 
matter of “schooling” and formal institutions as it became later. 
Indeed, there is virtually no persuasive biblical or archeological 
evidence that schools even existed in Israel until about the sec- 
ond century BCE.”° 

Thus we must address the gap of centuries and cultures that 
separate us from the people of biblical times. We must attempt 
to put ourselves into 


the specific world of thought and values and into the tensions within 
which the teachings of the wise men (sic) operated. For this, a de- 
cided effort is needed to see the ‘reality’ of life — how easily this word 
flows from the lips of exegetes — as Israel saw it. . 7 


To reach across that gap (perhaps wider than Lessing's famous 
“ditch”) and to grasp how “wisdom” functions in its earliest forms 
requires that we try to appreciate what it was like to live in a 
completely oral-aural (non-literate) culture. It is easy to forget 
what a small minority we who are literate are in the world’s his- 
tory. Of the thousands of languages once spoken, many no longer 
extant, only about 106 have been committed to writing to a suf- 
ficient degree to have produced a literature. Most have never 
been written at all. “Of the some 3,000 languages spoken that ex- 
ist today only some 78 have a literature.” 





' For example, William Beardslee, “Uses of the Proverb in the Synoptic Gospels,” In- 
terpretation 34 (1970), 61-73; or the Wisdom of Solomon 2:12-20. 

20 See the ongoing debate between Crenshaw, “Education in Ancient Israel,” Journal 
of Biblical Literature 104 (1985), 601-615, and Lemaire, “Sagesse et ecoles,” Vetus Testa- 
mentum 34 (1984), 270-281; and his “The Sage in School and Temple,” in The Sage in Is- 
ak and the Ancient Near East, Gammie and Perdue, eds., 165-181. Bibliographies in 
each. 

=! von Rad, Wisdom in Israel, 10. 

** Walter J. Ong, Orality and Literacy: The Technologizing of the Word (London: 
Methuen, 1982), 7, citing Munro Edmonson. Ong’s works are an excellent introduction to 
orality and literacy and how they affect human consciousness. His 1962 Terry Lectures, 
The Presence of the Word (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1967), apply this work di- 
rectly to biblical and theological issues. : 
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“Word” in an oral-aural culture is sound, not a visual figure on 
a page. As a culture makes sense of life and preserves what has 
been learned from experience to help ensure survival, it must do 
so orally, in sounds. Both the accumulation and transmission of 
these “learnings” from life together are done out loud. The “li- 
brary” in which the accumulated learning exists is memory, and 
thus it must be “packaged” to assist retention. In Semitic cultures 
one way that is done, is by a poetic rhythmic device called “par- 
allelism” in which lines are paired to “echo” each other. Thus 
upon hearing one line, the hearer can anticipate the next. Almost 
all the wisdom texts consist largely, if not totally, of this oral 
form of composition. These “echo devices” linger in a literature 
when it is expected the text will be mainly addressed to ears and 
memories.”? 

In an oral culture, all teaching and learning must be done 
face-to-face, by watching and imitating what others do, or by 
oral recitation, repetition, memorization, and discussion. Most 
teaching and learning will take place not in schools, but in the 
midst of the ongoing communal tasks of gathering, producing, 
and distributing the food and other goods by which a commun- 
ity ensures its survival. 

These learnings can also grow into an unwritten code, a “clan 
ethic,” which is known, adhered to, and shapes the identity and 
behavior of a social group. (Such a “clan ethic” can still be seen 
in the account of the Rechabites in Jeremiah 35.) This clan ethic 
is a form of “folk wisdom,” which some scholars have claimed 
helped stimulate both the wisdom literature and Israel's legal 
structure.7* While some say this overstates the evidence, all ac- 
knowledge that oral wisdom persists even after literary wisdom 
emerges under the sponsorship of the royal court.” 

As Israel sought to “become like the nations” they also created 





’ 2 See the fascinating studies of the cultural transition from orality to literacy, descend- 
ing from the pioneering work of Rhys Carpenter, Milman Parry, and Eric Havelock. See, 
for example, Kevin Robb’s, “Preliterate Ages and the Linguistic Art of Heraclitus,” in K. 
Robb, ed., Language and Thought in Early Greek Philosophy (LaSalle, IL: Hegeler Insti- 
tute, 1983), 153-206, which describes these oral patterns in Semitic, African, Irish, Greek 
and Egyptian cultures. These studies also help trace the links between Egyptian, Uga- 
ritic, Hebrew, and Greek language wisdom. 

% Erhard Gerstenberger, Wesen and Herkunft des sogennanten “apodiktischen 
Rechts” im Alten Testament (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1965); Wolfgang Rich- 
ter, Recht und Ethos: Versuch einer Ortung des Weisheitlichen Mahnspruches (Munich: 
Késel, 1966); Joseph Blenkinsopp, Wisdom and Law in the Old Testament: The Ordering 
of Life in Israel and Early Judaism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983). 

2% Whybray, The Intellectual Tradition in the Old Testament, and Donn Morgan Wis- 
dom in the Old Testament Traditions (Atlanta: John Knox, 1981), 38-44, 54-62. 
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a royal bureaucracy, with counselors and advisors, which may 
well have called forth a school for training officials how to serve 
and survive in the presence of a king.® Such schools are known 
in Egyptian and other Near Eastern cultures, and books like 
Proverbs show Egyptian influence in form and content (see Prov- 
erbs 22:17-24:22) as well as in an interest in themes characteristic 
of court life (see Proverbs 25). 

We must be cautious here, for if such “schools” existed, they 
were only for a few, the wealthy or those who lived with the 
support of tax dollars. We cannot presume schools were widely 
in use among the peasants who needed their own and their chil- 
dren’s labor to ensure survival for themselves and family. 

We can imagine thus how a division in the wisdom tradition 
became institutionalized: one portion became more “sophisti- 
cated” in using linguistic devices that presume literacy (e.g., tex- 
tual collections of proverbs and extended prose reflections), as 
opposed to “folk wisdom,” which retained the oral pattern of 
finding the right word at the right time (in the right context to 
the right person). In an oral context, the focus is more on behav- 
ior or “performance” than on talk about it. Here “truth” is en- 
sured by the apt timeliness of the word and its “fit” with the 
action or situation. We know when to say “he who hesitates is 
lost” and “look before you leap.” They are not contradictory un- 
less one takes them out of their “performance context.”2” But 
within a literary collection like Proverbs, language itself is more 
often both the context and the subject. The orientation is more 
textual and literary, so the learner must study first, learning and 
comparing texts, learning when they are appropriately used, and 
then there may be opportunity for “application.” Among literate 
peoples, often such action both comes later and is of secondary 
importance. 


C. Wisdom Texts and Themes 


Proverbs” is likely the earliest of the wisdom books. It is (as a 
collection) the product of royal influences and educational inter- 
ests,”? with unmistakable Egyptian “flavors.”3° 
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*6R. Murphy, Wisdom Literature: Job, Proverbs, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes and 
eon cae of the Old Testament Literature, Vol. XIII. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


*” See the careful study by Carole R. Fontaine, Traditional Sayings in the Old Testa- 
ment: A Contextual Study (Sheffield: Almond, 1982). 


** Roger N. Whybray, Wisdom in Proverbs (London: SCM, 1965); R. B. Y. Scott, Prov- 
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The book of Proverbs is a collection of collections, with 
clearly identified titles for most of the collections (see Prov. 1:1, 
10:1, 22:17, 24:23, 25:1, 30:1, 31:1). Prov. 1:2-6 states the overall 
instructional intent of the collection. Obedience to the teacher is 
expected but so is learner participation; and the tone is authorita- 
tive without being authoritarian. Here we must understand the 
instructional intent within its own cultural assumptions (not those 
of Western twentieth-century thought). In these texts instruction 
is not the acquisition of information or knowledge, but the for- 
mation of moral and social character, intended to persuade or 
“tease the reader into a way of life.”*! But this is done less by au- 
thoritative directives than by observations about nature and de- 
scriptions of human behavior and experience. It is done by jux- 
taposing sentences (often analogies), which either complement or 
contrast with (even contradict) each other, thus enticing readers 
(learners) to make their own sense, to draw their own conclu- 
sions, to see things in a new way.” 

Within the first nine chapters of Proverbs there is a remarkable 
development that was to have enormous consequences centuries 
later. Prov. 1:8-9 addresses the learners as sons? and lays out the 





erbs (Anchor Bible, 18) (New York: Doubleday, 1965); William McKane, Proverbs: A 
New Approach (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1970); John Thompson, The Form of Func- 
tion of Proverbs in Ancient Israel (The Hague: Mouton, 1974): R. J. Williams, Those Who 
Ponder Proverbs: Aphoristic Thinking and Biblical Literature (Sheffield: Almond, 1981); 
Philip Johannes Nel, The Structure and Ethos of the Wisdom Admonitions in Proverbs 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1982); Claudia V. Camp, Wisdom and the Feminine in the Book of 
Proverbs (Sheffield: Almond, 1985); Bernhard Lang, Wisdom and the Book of Proverbs: 
A Hebrew Goddess Redefined (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1986); R. N. Whybray, Wealth 
and Poverty in the Book of Proverbs (Sheffield: Almond, 1990); Lennart Bostrém, The 
God of the Sages: The Portrayal of God in the Book of Proverbs (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell, 1990). 

2° Note the attributions to sages and kings such as Solomon and Hezekiah, as well as 
the non-Israelites Lemuel and Agur, and the practical advice on how to get along with a 
king in chapters 25-26. See works by Camp, McKane listed in the previous footnote. Hu- 
wiler has also described the instructional intent of the proverbial sentences, “Control of 
Reality in Israelite Wisdom” (Ph.D. Dissertation, Duke University, 1988), 86-116. 

30 This is especially clear since the discovery and publication of the text of The In- 
struction of Amenemope in 1923. See the “thirty sayings” or “words of the wise” in 
Proverbs 22:17-24:22 which parallels the thirty sayings found in the Egyptian text of 
Amenemope. See Glendon E. Bryce, A Legacy of Wisdom: The Egyptian Contribution 
to the Wisdom of Israel (Lewisburg, PA: Bucknell Univ., 1979). McKane describes Egyp- 
tian influence in Proverbs in Part One of his commentary, and C. Kayatz, in her Studien 
zu Proverbien 1-9 (Neukirchen-Vluyn, 1966) has conclusively demonstrated the influ- 
ence of the Egyptian goddess Ma’at (meaning “justice,” “order’) on the figure of personi- 
fied female Wisdom in Proverbs. 

31 Roland Murphy’s apt phrase, Tree of Life, 15. 

32 See Elizabeth Huwiler, “Control of Reality in Israelite Wisdom,” 108-116. 

33 This was a familiar euphemism used by school-teachers to address students, though 
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choice of two “ways”: one way leading to life and the other way 
leading to immorality and destruction. Then in 1:20ff, “Wisdom” 
is introduced as though she is a desirable woman inviting the 
learners to her pleasures. She warns learners about another “loose 
woman” (2:16) who lures them to walk in her ways. The climax 
of this personification of wisdom as a woman is reached in Prov- 
erbs 8:22-31, where Woman Wisdom not only teaches, but guides 
kings and rulers and promises riches. She was with Yahweh at 
creation, playing in the divine presence and bringing joy to 
Yahweh and humans.*4 

The proverbial literature produced or collected within the 
royal domain assumed the legitimacy of the economic and pollit- 
ical status quo.*®° “Prophetic” voices came from outside.* Yet 
some observers within literate circles (and the leisure that pre- 
sumes) were also troubled by the discrepancies between “offi- 
cial” versions of the truth and the realities of life as they knew 
and perceived it. Job and Ecclesiastes both questioned the status 
quo (they have been called “protest literature”) and offered re- 
minders of the mystery of life and Yahweh.*’ 

To move from the “cool,” comfortable, and reasonable world 
of Proverbs into the passionate, turbulent, and embattled world 
of Job is a shock to the casual reader.** Contrary to the conven- 


a family context may be more likely when both father and mother are mentioned as in 
verse 8. 


*4 The Arian controversy in the early church intensely debated the interpretation of 
this passage, and the doctrine of the trinity was “decisively shaped” by its use. See Jaros- 
lav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine, Vol. 1: 
The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971), 
61, 172-225. This issue and its educational import are examined in my 1990 paper, “Teas- 
ing Out Truthful Lives,” read at the Association of Professors and Researchers in Reli- 
gious Education Annual Meeting. 


*° Robert Gordis, “The Social Background of Wisdorn Literature,” Hebrew Union 
College Annual 18 (1943), 77-118. Brian W. Kovacs, “Is There a Class-Ethic in Proverbs?” 
in Essays in Old Testament Ethics, J. Crenshaw and J. Willis, eds. (New York: KTAV, 
1974), 171-189. Leo Perdue, “Liminality as a Social Setting for Wisdom Instructions,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 93 (1981), 114-26. 


**See J. Crenshaw, Prophetic Conflict (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1971). See also chapter 5 of 
Scott, The Way of Wisdom in the Old Testament, and C. F. Melchert, “The Sage as Para- 
digm for the Religious Educator,” The Living Light 16 (1979), 79-89. 


37 Crenshaw, James, ed. Theodicy in the Old Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983) 
and A Whirlpool of Torment: Israelite Traditions of God as an Oppressive Presence (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress, 1984); Humphreys, W. Lee. The Tragic Vision and the Hebrew Tradi- 


tion (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985); Bruce Vawter, Job & Jonah: Questioning the Hidden 
God (New York: Paulist Press, 1983). ‘s 


= Robert Gordis, The Book of God and Man: A Study of Job (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965); Norman Snaith, The Book of Job: Its Origin and Purpose (London: 
SCM, 1968); Nahum Glatzer, The Dimensions of Job: A Study and Selected Readings 
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tional characterization of the “patience of Job” (James 5:11, RSV, 
TEV), there is little patient about the Job depicted in chapters 3- 
31. Job finds the conventional theology (i.e., since God punishes 
those who have sinned or are sinners and blesses the righteous, 
Job's suffering must be a sign of his unacknowledged sin) and 
the “comfort” of his “friends” not only misguided but dishonest 
and offensive (12:1-2, 13:1-7). As it turns out Yahweh agrees 
(42:7-8)! Job seeks to plead his case directly to God, even if it 
means his death (13:13-18), and rests his case on his complete 
honesty and integrity (chapters 29-31). 

As Job observes (12:5-6) only those who have known no suf- 
fering and have their God under complete control will not un- 
derstand the profound truth of this drama. No other biblical 
work has so aroused artistic genius, seen in the drawings of Wil- 
liam Blake and the works of twentieth-century poets, novelists, 
playwrights, and even psychologists.* 

This is also rich ground for an educator. Despite the obses- 
sion of the twentieth century with historical fact, here fiction is 
truth. Despite our desire for systemic curricular control of the 
learning process, here it is made clear that one never knows 
where and when the most significant occasions for learning will 
emerge — one must be ready. Indeed, as Gordis has observed, 
“the greatness of Job resides not merely in the passion of its 
speeches but in the power of its silences.” (The silence of God, 
the silencing of those with all the answers, the eventual silence of 
Job himself, the silence of the universe’s testimony to Yahweh.) 
How can we allow (or create?) powerful silences?” 

This work intentionally (unlike Proverbs) leaves the major 
questions unanswered. For example, Job asked, “Is God just?” 
God “answered” with another question, “Who are you to ask?” 


(New York: Schocken, 1969); Claus Westermann, The Structure of the Book of Job: A 
Form-Critical Analysis (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981); Gustavo Gutierrez, On Job: God- 
Talk and the Suffering of the Innocent (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1988); John Wilcox, The Bit- 
terness of Job: A Philosophical Reading (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1989). 
In addition, see also the commentaries by Clines (Word, 1989), Gordis (1978), Habel 
(OTL, 1985), Janzen (Interpretation, 1985), Pope (AB, 1983, 3rd ed), Rowley (New Cen- 
tury, 1978, 2nd ed.). 

39 See the poet Robert Frost’s, A Masque of Reason (1945); Archibald MacLeish’s 
play, J.B. (1956); Franz Kafka’s novel, The Trial (3rd ed. 1946, 1964). Samuel Terrien’s, 
Job: The Poet of Existence (1957) is a commentary on Job aptly using literary works to 
explicate the text. There are also the fanciful speculations of Carl Jung, Answer to Job 
(2nd ed., 1969). 

40 See Parker Palmer, To Know as We are Known: A Spirituality of Education (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1983), 69-87, 117-125. 
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Neither is answered. How and why this is done ought to be 
source of much reflection for educators. 

Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) extended the questioning even fur- 
ther.! He, too, was troubled by injustice and unanswered ques- 
tions. His “notebook” of jottings and observations was published 
and somehow made its way into the canon.” Scott has called this 
“the strangest book in the Bible.”4? Gordis has observed that 
while people usually read the Bible more with devoutness than 
alertness, to be edified rather than stimulated, that attitude is fa- 
tal for this book.44 Qoheleth claimed not only do we not under- 
stand God’s ways, as Job had also discovered, but we cannot 
know, and God intended it thus (3:15). Eighteen times in 12 
chapters he says either “who knows” or “who can tell” or “no one 
knows” or “you can’t find out.” This author loved justice, truth, 
and the sensuousness of life, but he was convinced that death 
cancels everything, so he finally could affirm only the sensuous- 
ness of life.45 Yet that is enough, for he repeatedly concluded, 
“Enjoy life!” for it is a gift from God (2:24-26, 3:10-13; 5:18-20, 
8:15, 9:7-9, 10:19, 11:7-8). 

Here, too, is rich material for the educator. There is intellec- 
tual stimulation aplenty, yet there are also three important cau- 
tions for educators: a) don’t trust the spirit of the mind or that of 
tradition more than the spirit of the body; b) trust (be honest to) 
what you see, your own lived experience — even in the realm of 
religion and theology, empirical evidence is important; and c) 
striving is part of the problem, not the solution, because all that is 
good is gift. Perhaps even more important is the prominence 
given in this text to an “orientation by disorientation” strategy.” 


“| Harry Ranston, Ecclesiastes and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature (London: 1925); 
Oswald Loretz, Qohelet und der alte Orient (Freiburg: Herder, 1964); Loader, J. A., Polar 
Structures in the Book of Qohelet (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1979); Charles F. Whitley, Koheleth, 
His Language and Thought (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1979); Michael V. Fox, Qohelet and his 
Contraditions (Sheffield: Almond, 1989). See also commentaries by Robert Gordis, 
(Schocken, 1968); R. B. Y. Scott, (Anchor Bible, 1974); Crenshaw, (OTL, 1987); R. N. 
Whybray, (New Century, 1989). 


*? There were reservations over many centuries about the suitability of this work for 
inclusion in the Bible. 


43 In his Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 191. 
** Robert Gordis, The Wisdom of Ecclesiastes (New York: Behrman House, 1945), 28. 


* og Gordis, Koheleth: The Man and His World (New York: Schocken, 1968), 


46 James Crenshaw, “The Wisdom Literature,” in The Hebrew Bible and its Modern 


Interpreters, Douglas A. Knight and Gene M. Tuck TAUChicn Mae ee 
1985), 390. er, eds. (Chico, : Scholar’s Press, 
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Like Socrates in Greek thought, so Job and especially Qoheleth 
in Hebrew thought found it educationally and theologically es- 
sential to make progress by calling into question all the basic as- 
sumptions. Qoheleth was especially apt in the use of aphoristic 
thinking to undermine familiar aphorisms,” a skill for which Jesus 
also was known. 

The Song of Songs, a series of secular love poems most com- 
parable to Egyptian love poems, celebrates the sensuousness of 
life, especially in its sexual and physical forms.‘8 Over the centur- 
ies Song of Songs probably has given rise to more sermons and 
commentaries than any other biblical book, yet it remains 
largely unattended in our time. Often it is either misunderstood 
or allegorized. But the language of feasting and the attitude to 
physical joy reflected in both Ecclesiastes and in the love poems 
of Song of Songs are found again in the gospels to describe Jesus’ 
feasting and his being annointed (Mt. 1] and Lk. 7). 

It is particularly striking that this text, from a patriarchal cul- 
ture, was written from the point of view of the woman lover. 
The sexual love being described is totally mutual, never instru- 
mental or exploitative. The lover not only seeks sexual pleasure, 
but finds pleasure in giving it — thus it becomes more than plea- 
sure — more a ministry of loving. 

In the Song of Songs, we see the summit of a characteristic of 
all wisdom literature — the “marriage” of aesthetic form with 
message content. It is as though beauty, love, and “shalom” (see 
Song 6:13, 8:10) are joined in an ecstatic union which is quite in- 
carnate. (Is it any wonder that the sages took these poems to 
refer to the union of God with Israel and with the church?) 

What educational patterns might be consistent with such con- 
cerns? It is easier to identify what is not consistent: treating 
learners as minds with neither bodies or sexuality; allowing little 
or no mutuality; treating people as though pleasure is not impor- 
tant, or insisting that sexual expression is not to be spontaneous 





47 Gordis, “The Style — His Use of Quotations,” in Koheleth — The Man and His 
World, 95-108. 

48 Phyllis Trible, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978); 
Helmut Gollwitzer, Song of Love: A Biblical Understanding of Sex (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1979); Samuel Terrien, Till the Heart Sings: A Biblical Theology of Manhood & 
Womanhood (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985); Roland Murphy, Song of Songs (Hermeneia) 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1990). (See Murphy for more complete bibliography.) 

49 For example, Origen wrote a ten-volume commentary and Bernard of Clairvaux’s 
86 sermons on the Song only cover the first two chapters! For a review of the history of 
interpretation of the Song, see Murphy, Song of Songs, 11-41. 
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and generous but rule-governed. This text might also insist that 
religious educators need to be concerned not simply with sex 
education but with love education. 

No book gives more explicit attention to teaching and learning 
than the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) .* 
Written by a Hellenistic Jewish sage-teacher of Jerusalem in 
about 180 BCE, Sirach returns to the style of Proverbs; and unlike 
Job and Qoheleth, he is unwilling to allow wisdom motifs and 
historical-prophetic and priestly traditions to remain distinct. 
Sirach again describes Wisdom as a woman (“hokmah’ in He- 
brew, “sophia” in Greek). She is not only the “Word of the Lord,” 
whose “throne was in a pillar of cloud,” but she came, at the bid- 
ding of Yahweh, to dwell in the holy Tabernacle and in Jerusa- 
lem (chapter 24). Sirach 24:23 virtually identifies Wisdom with 
Covenant and Torah, thus fusing historical-prophetic, priestly, 
and wisdom traditions. 

This motif is extended a century later in Greek in the Wisdom 
of Solomon where “Sophia” (Woman Wisdom) is the primary ac- 
tor in the “mighty acts of God” in Jewish history.*! “Sophia” 
formed Adam, preserved Abraham, rescued Lot, guided Jacob, 
delivered Joseph, inspired Moses, and brought the people “over 
the Red Sea” (see chapter 10). Even a quick reading of Wisdom 
of Solomon 2:12-24 and chapters 6-9 will make clear how virtually 
every concept used in these texts to describe “sophia” (Woman 
Wisdom) is later used in the New Testament to describe either 
Jesus or the Holy Spirit (after gender change). 

These two works are especially instructive for educational 
ministry in their struggle with cultural change. Sirach was writ- 
ten in Hebrew in Jerusalem and later translated into Greek in 
Alexandria by the author’s grandson. Wisdom of Solomon, on 
the other hand, was written in Greek in Alexandria. In Sirach, we 
find an author steeped in Hebrew culture using Hellenistic re- 
sources to reinterpret yet reinforce Jewish traditions, without 
withdrawing from life as an active citizen within a socio-political 


°° See especially chapter 39 and 51:13-30. Also Edmund Jacob, “Wisdom and Religion 
in Sirach,” in Israelite Wisdom, Ed., J. Gammie, et. al. (Missoula, MT: Scholar’s Press, 
1978), 247-260; John G. Gammie, “The Sage in Sirach,” The Sage in Israel and the Ancient 
Near East, 355-372; and the Anchor Bible commentary of P. W. Skehan and A. A. DiLella, 
The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira (New York: Doubleday, 1987). 


°! David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary (Anchor Bible, vol. 43) (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1979). 
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world ruled by Hellenists.52 In Wisdom of Solomon on the other 
hand, we find an author thoroughly steeped in Hellenistic lan- 
guage, literature, and philosophical concepts ( especially those of 
Plato and Philo), using them all to persuade thoroughly Hellen- 
ized young people that Judaism was not only plausible but actu- 
ally superior to the ways of their pagan neighbors. As a result, 
here is a Judaism which includes the unjustified death of a gentle 
son of God (2:12-20), the pre-existence and immortality of the 
soul (2:23, 8:19-20, 9:15), death comes from the devil (2:24), a 
babe wrapped in swaddling cloths (7:4), Sophia (Woman Wis- 
dom) who is “only-begotten” (7:22), an emanation of the glory of 
the Almighty (7:25), an image of God’s goodness (7:26), a reflec- 
tion of the eternal light (7:26) and the source of immortality 
(8:13,17), and salvation (9:18, 10:4, 14:4-5). E. Schiissler Fiorenza 
notes: 

Unlike classical prophecy, wisdom theology is not characterized by 

fear of the goddess in its apologetic “defense” of monotheism . . . it 


uses elements of goddess-language in order to speak of the gracious 
goodness of Israel’s God.*3 


Suddenly we are in the thought-world of the New Testament. 
Does a change of culture (from Hebrew to Greek, in this case) 
entail a change of mind, of religion, of Gods? Can educators 
safely translate traditional religious notions into contemporary 
concepts without changing them?*4 Can one keep old forms in a 
new culture? Will they remain the same? 

This change also enables us to see the New Testament picture 
of Jesus more clearly. The New Testament describes Jesus var- 
iously as “prophet,” “priest,” “king,” and “teacher,” among other 
things. While scholars are still sifting the evidence for assured af- 
firmations about the historical Jesus, there is now little doubt 
that Paul, Matthew, and John in particular describe Jesus in lan- 





52 John G. Gammie, “The Sage in Sirach,” in The Sage in Israel and the Ancient Near 
East, Gammie and Perdue, eds., 355-372. In addition, T. Middendorp, Die Stellung Jesu 
Ben Siras zwischen Judentum und Hellenismus (Leiden: Brill, 1973) claimed a hundred 
parallels between Sirach and Greek literature. J. T. Sanders, in Ben Sira and Demotic 
Wisdom (Chico, CA: Scholar’s Press, 1983), thinks that is exaggerated, but agrees that 
Sirach used Greek sources, especially Theognis and even Homer, but used them only 
when and as they suited his Jewish purposes. 

53 Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Recon- 
struction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1983, 1989), 133. 

54 See the provocative study by Jacob Neusner, Judaism and its Social Metaphors: Is- 
rael in the History of Jewish Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 
especially Part III: “Same Metaphors, Other Systems,” 207-251. 
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guage long familiar in the wisdom literature.” Three brief sam- 
ples will illustrate. 

Paul, the earliest, came preaching in lowly manner, not in elo- 
quence or “plausible words of wisdom (sophia)” because God had 
made the wisdom of this world foolish. For Paul, the foolishness 
of God was wiser than men, because the “world did not know 
God through wisdom” (I Cor. 1:18-2:6). That sounds like outright 
rejection of wisdom (sophia). Then what did Paul preach? “We 
preach Christ crucified . . . Christ the power of God and the 
wisdom (Sophia) of God” (I Cor. 1:24). “Christ Jesus whom God 
made our wisdom (Sophia)” (1:30). Paul sought to make clear 
that we cannot trust in our own powers, but only in God, “yet 
among the mature we do impart wisdom . . . a secret and hid- 
den wisdom (Sophia) of God, which God decreed before the 
ages for our glorification” (I Cor. 2:6-7, cf. Wisdom of Solomon 
9:17).°° Here Paul, the preacher-theologian-sage, used language 
and themes (personified “sophia,” eloquence, “wise-foolish”) 
familiar from Sirach, Wisdom of Solomon 6-9, and Proverbs 1-9 
to correct the Corinthian congregation. 

It is educationally significant that Paul here used a pedagogi- 
cal pattern familiar in our previous texts. He did not construct 
theology “as a system of doctrinal statements”®’ but used the 
concrete situation presented among his people as an opportunity 


°° Tam not claiming that Paul drew exclusively or perhaps even directly from these 
works and their wordings, though the similarities are often striking. Obviously numerous 
other Hellenistic sources were also influential, and such language was “‘in the air.” But see 
the following: Felix Christ, Jesus Sophia: Die Sophia-Christologie bei den Synoptiken 
(Zurich: Zwingli, 1970); James Robinson and Helmut Koester, Trajectories Through 
Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971); Samuel Terrien, The Elusive Presence: 
Toward a New Biblical Theology (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978), especially chap- 
ters 9-10; Jacob Neusner, Judaism in the Beginning of Christianity (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1984); for a treatment using the historical data from “the Jesus Seminar” (though 
not always critically enough) see Marcus Borg, Jesus: A New Vision (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1987), especially chapter 6: “Jesus as Sage: Challenge to Conventional 
Wisdom.” 

°° For further exploration of the Pauline complexities here see Hans Conzelmann, 1 
Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975), 39-81; See also W. D. Davies, Paul and Rab- 
binic Judaism (New York: Harper & Row, 1948); U. Wilckens, Weisheit und Torheit: 
Eine exegetische-religions-geschichtliche Untersuchung zu I Kor. 1 unde 2 (Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1959); H. Conzelmann, “Paulus und die Weisheit,” New Testament Studies 12 
(1965-66), 231-244; Robin Scroggs, “Paul: Sophos and Pneumatikos,” New Testament 
Studies 14 (1967), 33-35; Richard A. Horsley, “Wisdom of Word and Words of Wisdom in 
Corinth,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 39 (1977), 224-239; and Peter Lampe, “Theological 
Wisdom and the ‘Word about the Cross’: The Rhetorical Scheme in I Corinthians 1-4,” In- 
terpretation 44 (1990), 117-131. See also E. E. Johnson, The Function of Apocalyptic and 
Wisdom Traditions in Romans 9-11 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 

°7 Conzelmamn, I Corinthians, 40. 
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to speak the right word at the right time, using images and anal- 
ogies to help them see. Paul did not so much command as per- 
suade — this text is filled with the spirit of “therefore” and Riot 
as can be seen by the presence of no fewer than 41 causal con- 
junctions in 52 verses. Paul even ended this argument with peda- 
gogical and developmental strategies (3:1-23) designed to keep 
the congregation’s priorities straight. 

Matthew’s use of wisdom motifs to describe Jesus was more 
straightforward,** and his depiction of Jesus as teacher is well- 
known.*? Among the synoptics, “only Matthew identifies Jesus 
with Wisdom.”® For example, compare how Matthew and Luke 
used the same material (Q): where Luke had Jesus say, “The 
Wisdom (Sophia) of God said, ‘I will send them prophets and 
apostles, some of whom they will kill and persecute . . .’” (11:49 
reminiscent of Sirach 44ff and Wisdom of Solomon 10ff, where 
Sophia also was the prime mover in Jewish history), Matthew 
had Jesus say simply “Therefore I send you prophets and wise 
men and scribes, some of whom you will kill and crucify . . .” 
(22:34). In Matthew Jesus replaced Sophia (or Sophia became 
Jesus?). 

Again Luke recorded the people’s double-minded reaction 
to John the Baptist and to Jesus with a proverb from “Q,” “Yet 
wisdom is justified by all her children” (7:35), while Matthew 
amended it to “Yet wisdom is justified by her deeds.” Both re- 
tained the feminine “sophia,” but Matthew put the stress more 
on the congruence of words and actions (Cf. Mt. 11:2). Similarly, 
Luke and Matthew recorded Q’s version of Jesus’ thanksgiving 
that God had “hidden these things from the wise (sophon) and 
understanding and revealed them to babes,” but then Matthew 
went on to add: 


Come unto me all who labor and aré heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn from me; for I am gentle 





58M. J. Suggs, Wisdom, Christology and Law in Matthew's Gospel (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1970); Marshall D. Johnson, “Reflections on a Wisdom Ap- 
proach to Matthew's Christology,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 36 (1974), 44-64; Hartmut 
Gese, “Wisdom, Son of Man, and the Origins of Christology: The Consistent Develop- 
ment of Biblical Theology,” Horizons of Biblical Theology 3 (1981), 23-57. 

5° Geza Vermes, Jesus the Jew: A Historian's Reading of the Gospels. (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1973), especially chapter 5; Rainer Riesner, Jesus als Lehrer: Eine Untersuchung 
zum Ursprung der Evangelien-Uberlieferung (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1981); Ronald A. Piper, 
Wisdom in the Q-tradition: The Aphoristic Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1989). 

60 Eduard Schweizer, The Good News According to Matthew (Atlanta: John Knox, 
1975), 447. 
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and lowly in heart, and you will find rest for your souls. For my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light. (Mt. 11:28-30). 


These words are strongly reminiscent of Sirach the schoolmas- 
ter, inviting pupils to join his academy: 

Draw near to me, you who are untaught, and. lodge in my school. 

_. . Put your neck under the yoke, and let your souls receive instruc- 


tion; it is to be found close by. See with your eyes that I have labored 
little and found for myself much rest. (Sirach 51:23-26) 


So it is no accident that Matthew especially emphasized dis- 

cipleship, which means simply “learning.” Indeed, Matthew un- 
derstood his own collections of parables as didactic discourses 
and the church as continuing discipleship, where even the teach- 
ers are disciples who remain learners (23:8-10).°' Such learning 
emphasizes not only hearing and understanding the words, but 
doing them. As a good educator knows, when one has learned 
the tradition (Torah) well, practices it faithfully, and is thankful 
to God for that, then one’s soul is at peace, the Yoke is easy, and 
the burden is light. 
_ In John the parallels between Jesus (the logos) and Woman 
Wisdom (Sophia, especially in the Wisdom of Solomon) are nu- 
merous even if there was no direct borrowing.® Both Sophia and 
Jesus are pre-existent, pure emanations of the glory of the Al- 
mighty, partners with God in creation, a light from God for hu- 
mans, and descended from on high with God to dwell in Israel. 
Both were rejected. Both teach, reveal truth, and lead to life and 
immortality (eternal life) by gathering disciples who love their 
teacher and are called friends. Both speak in the first person, “I 
am,” roaming the streets seeking people, inviting them to eat and 
drink, indeed, to feast. 

John had his own teaching style, using repeated misunder- 
standings to foster understanding and revelation. For example, 
in John 4, after a series of misunderstandings between Jesus and 
the Samaritan woman by Jacob’s well, Jesus accepts the title 
Messiah from a Samaritan woman, whereas he did not accept it 
from Jews. Why? Perhaps the answer lies in the royal expecta- 
tions of “Messiah” in Judaism, whereas the Samaritan messiah 


a ee ee eee 
*! EK. Schweizer, Good News According to Matthew, 254, 315. 


*° See Raymond Brown, The Gospel According to John (Anchor Bible, 29) (New 
York: Doubleday, 1966), “The Wisdom Motifs,” exxii-ecxxviii. me 
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(“Taheb”) was expected to be more of a teacher.®? Perhaps here 
again is the “the right word at the right time.” 

In all these New Testament texts, we find support for a “wis- 
dom christology” in which certain God’s activities are “better 
imagined in the feminine terms of wisdom than in the more 
dominant masculine traits of father, warrior, or king.”® A similar 
imagining could benefit educational ministry. 

James is best seen as a work of Christian wisdom, with its eth- 
ical persuasion, its lack of reference to any of the “mighty acts of 
God,” and its “especially strong reminiscences of Jewish Wis- 
dom literature.”® James makes its appeal not on the basis of 
what God has done for us (doing), but rather on the basis of who 
God is or what God is like (being). Perhaps this helps explain 
why James has been regarded with such suspicion by strongly 
Christocentric theologians like Luther, who called James “an 
epistle of straw,” “for it has nothing of the nature of the gospel 
about it.” He did not see it as wisdom. 

All the works reviewed above define religious faithfulness in 
terms of discipleship (i.e., being learners). This is also true of 
rabbinic studies after the destruction of the second Temple, but 
it is present long before that as a powerful strain of Judaism, es- 
pecially evident in Jerusalem in Sirach, in Alexandria in both 
Wisdom of Solomon and also Philo, as well as in nascent rabbinic 
figures such as the great Hillel.® 


D. Some generalizations for educational ministry. 


1. Sages believed the study of texts was important as a means to 
study life itself. Educators often teach texts not as a way to un- 


en ooomarmrs—* 


63 R. Brown, John (Vol. 1), 169-176. 

64 Pheme Perkins, “Jesus: God’s Wisdom,” Word and World 7:3 (1987), 279-280. 

6 Martin Dibelius, James. Revised by Heinrich Greeven. (Hermeneia) (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1976), 26. 

66 Luther's Works, 35 (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1960), 362. 

87 See especially the scholarly and irenic summary in Jacob Neusner, Judaism in the 
Beginning of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), chapters 2-4; Martin Hengel, 
The ‘Hellenization’ of Judea in the First Century after Christ (London: SCM, 1989); and 
the massive study by Ephraim E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1987). 

68 There has been relatively little written about what we can learn educationally from 
the wisdom tradition. See Richard Banzhaf, “Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and Modern Reli- 
gious Education,” Religion in Life 37 (1968), 364-381; Walter Brueggemann, The Creative 
Word: Canon as a Model for Biblical Education (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), chapter 4; 
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derstand life but as a substitute for dealing with life itself. The 
dialectic the sages sought to engage was not the dialectic of logic 
or of texts, but the dialectic of living in this world, caught be- 
tween hopes for justice and the puzzlement of injustice; expect- 
ing righteousness and faithfulness to be rewarded and finding 
that it often leads to suffering instead; expecting life with an om- 
niscient God to be coherent and yet feeling that our experience 
of life sometimes makes little sense. 

Educators often use questions only to get to answers. Perhaps 
it is more important to learn how to ask fruitful questions, ques- 
tions which both honor the essential mystery yet give rise to 
truth. We also need to learn of whom we can ask fruitful ques- 
tions. Perhaps our piety has overwhelmed our imagination at 
times. We teach people to seek God’s will, but where do we find 
that? The sages teach us to turn not just to the pages of Holy 
Writ, but also to the creation all around us. As Elizabeth Huwiler 
says, 

Seems to me that the most wonderful thing about wisdom for con- 
temporary religion is precisely that it does not come from times of 
specific Israelite revelation. It’s one thing to have an idea of how to 
live as God’s people when your leader is on the Holy Mountain receiv- 
ing tablets inscribed by “the big Y” in person; or when you are trans- 
ported into the divine council. But when that isn’t happening, how do 
you know how to live? The sages seem to me to treat all creation as 
revelatory: not just the emphasis on primordial creation, but the will- 


ingness to look into the created world, at the ways of ants and croco- 
diles, to gain insight.® 


That observation is true for education as well, for we can and 
must learn from our experience within our created world, and 
not only wait around for the inspiration of the Holy Spirit or for 
some theologian to inform us about what to do educationally. 

2. The respectful orientation of the wisdom tradition to crea- 
tion also has theological and policy implications for our approach 
to ecology and education about ecology, for if we are to listen 
carefully to creation we must stop dominating and exploiting it, 


and C. F. Melchert, “Wisdom: A New-Old Paradigm for Education,” read to Association 
of Professors and Researchers in Religious Education, 1974; “The Sage as Paradigm for 
the Religious Educator,” The Living Light, Vol. 16 (Spring, 1979), 79-89; “Creation and 
Justice Among the Sages,” Religious Education 85:3:({Summer, 1990), 368-381. 

69 Personal correspondence, July 10, 1991. 
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and begin to regard all creation as a partner in the conversation 
of life.7° 

3. Wisdom texts often urge patience, gentleness, peace, and 
yet Job and Qoheleth seem highly contentious. Job argues with 
his friends because they claim to speak for God. Yet his real con- 
troversy is with God. Such contentiousness is not popular in edu- 
cational ministry, though it is a tradition that descends from 
Abraham (Genesis 18), Jacob (Genesis 32), and the Psalms.7! 
“Battle” has long characterized education.” Fighting seems inev- 
itable when people care passionately about God and religion and 
yet differ. Existential contending with God and each other about 
the basic issues of life, love, order, and justice both presumes 
and gives rise to trust in each other’s presence. Is such trust 
(faith) possible without it? 

4. On the other hand, one of the central figures in this tradi- 
tion is Woman Wisdom who is gentle and peaceful, yet very 
strong. Her mood is most often one of invitation and promise 
(3:13-18; 4:5-9; 8:1-21, 32-35), even when accompanied by warn- 
ings of evil alternatives (Prov. 1:19-33; 8:36). She calls to disciples 
to come to her feast, to enjoy the playful pleasures of life and to 
live and be loved (Prov. 8,9). Those who listen and find Wisdom, 
find life and favor from God, while those who miss her, injure 
themselves (Proverbs 8:35-36). Is it only being wistful to think 
that we have tried the adversative style long enough? We know 
what that can bring. Suppose we tried more often the way of 
playing and loving?” This could encourage us to seek relief from 
the unrelentingly masculine (and thus idolatrous) views of God 


70 See Melchert, “Creation and Justice Among the Sages,” Religious Education 85:3 
(Summer, 1990), 368-381; Robert K. Johnston, “Wisdom Literature and its Contribution 
to a Biblical Environmental Ethic,” in Wesley Granberg-Michaelson, ed., Tending the 
Garden: Essays on the Gospel and the Earth. (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1987), 69; 
Robert Gordis, “Job and Ecology (And the Significance of Job 40:15),” in Reuben Ahroni, 
ed:, Hebrew Annual Review, Vol. 9 (1985) (Columbus, Ohio: Department of Judaic and 
Near Eastern Languages and Literatures, Ohio State University, 1986), pp. 192-195. 

71 See Robert Davidson, The Courage to Doubt: Exploring an Old Testament Theme 
(London: SCM, 1983), who first explicated this tradition to me one lovely summer in 
Vancouver. Also his The Bible in Religious Education (Edinburgh: Hansel, 1979). 

72 Or is this just another of the “masculine” ways of engaging the world? See Walter 
Ong’s treatment of this history, Fighting For Life: Contest, Sexuality and Consciousness 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1981). 

73 See the imaginative rituals and lesson plans in Susan Cady, Marian Ronan and Hal 
Taussig, Wisdom’s Feast: Sophia in Study and Celebration (San Francisco: Harper & 


Row, 1989). 
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and Jesus (See Luke 13:34) and find fuller expression of a “disci- 
pleship of equals.”” 

5. The sages did not so much have an epistemology, as a set of 
convictions and skills to enable others to discern meanings in the 
created order and to choose faithful ways of behaving and liv- 
ing. Both sages and prophets urged people to “listen,” but the 
sages more often sought to persuade by evidence, reason, argu- 
ments, and appeals to their own and others’ experience, rather 
than by authoritative command or divine decree. This approach 
says, “Let those who hear, hear” and by implication, “Doesn't it 
seem that way to you?” 

The ways of the sages demand that a teacher respect the 
learner and his or her own experience and readiness to hear. This 
does not deny the teacher’s authority, for the learner must also 
respect experience and insight, where the teacher's authority is 
grounded. This approach to teaching expects the learner to be 
the primary actor, not the teacher. The learner must see — the 
teacher cannot do the seeing for the learner. 

6. The wisdom tradition relies on analogy, proverb, riddle, 
and parable both to convey its message and to educate its learn- 
ers. Perhaps in our sophisticated societies, in our drive for mas- 
tery of content and explicit facts, we lose something essential to 
wisdom. We have a tendency in education to treat words as “rec- 
ords in need of interpretation,’ where an oral hermeneutic sees 
“words as an act inviting participation.””° More “indirection” and 
evocative aesthetic styles are called for. 

7. There are different “strains” in biblical materials (and with- 
in wisdom as well)”® with different religious emphases. Some- 
times we treat differences as though they are “really all saying 
the same thing” or can be readily harmonized. 

We have here stressed these differences so as to identify more 
clearly each strain’s characteristic themes and “flavor.” There is a 


™ The felicitous terms in Schiissler Fiorenza’s, from In Memory of Her, 140ff. 


™ The recent work by Werner Kelber, The Oral and Written Gospel: The Hermeneu- 
tics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Traditions, Mark, Paul and Q (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1983) and the recent discoveries about the use of the rhetorical form of the 
“chreia” in hellenistic pedagogy by Burton Mack and Vernon Robbins, Patterns of Per- 
suasion in the Gospels (Sonoma, CA: Polebridge, 1989), are very important new tools to 


help counteract what Walter Ong calls the “chirographic bias of Western intellectuals.” 
(quoted by Kelber, xv-xvi) ‘ 


me See especially Rainer Albertz, “The Sage and Pious Wisdom in the Book of Job: 
The Friends’ Perspective,’ in Gammie and Perdue, The Sage in Israel, 243-261. 
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long history both in Judaism and in Christianity stressing how 
different we are from each other and from other religions and 
cultures. The prophetic strain stresses the distinctive covenant 
bond and the necessity of faithfulness and obedience, so identity 
is shaped by remembering the mighty acts of God and retelling 
the stories accurately and relevantly. The priestly tradition stress- 
es purity and holiness, so identity is defined by cultic loyalty. 
The royal strain stresses patriarchal loyalty to king and nation 
(and, by analogy, to father and to clan). All exhibit exclusivism in 
marking off clear boundaries against those who are different. 
Often this leads to education which stresses only “our side” of 
the story. 

The wisdom tradition does not proceed from such exclusivist 
assumptions. The major threat in this tradition is not “the other.” 
Rather it is chaos, loss of meaning or striving or not being play- 
fully gracious. For wisdom, chaos cannot be the last word, for 
chaos is succeeded by the gift and joy of creation. To discover or 
create that order, one must often “stare at” chaotic threats and at 
the created order so as to see more clearly what is hidden there. 
Job told his “friends” to listen to the birds and fishes. Jesus told 
his hearers to pay attention to sparrows, lilies, and fig trees. Both 
studied suffering. 

Both “strains” are valid. Our differentness is held in perma- 
nent tension with our similarities. This analogical or metaphori- 
cal spirit, emphasizing likeness and differentness at once, is 
characteristic of the whole wisdom tradition. 

It is also this spirit, this duality, which lends itself so thor- 
oughly and wholeheartedly to education. To see likeness and 
differentness, to discern the order present within the chaos and 
the mystery, means that one must pay close attention, one must 
study reality in all its guises, the good and the evil, the joy and 
the pain, the meaning and the absurdity, the warmth of the lamp, 
and the cold terror of the dark silence. We must listen to the stor- 
ies, but we must also listen to those texts which are not stories. 
We can never stop learning what has already been learned and 
passed on to us, yet we must be playfully and passionately open 
to the grace of new discoveries and creations. 


Charles F. Melchert is professor of education and religion at Presbyterian 
School of Christian Education in Richmond. 
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LIFE LINES. By Clinton C. Gardner, ed. Norwick, Vermont: ARGO Books, 
1988. 


When we consider our educational endeavors there is an uneasy feeling among 
us. At every level of teaching/learning one hears talk of reform, but what are 
the basic difficulties? As society becomes more complex so do the educational 
challenges. Placing the blame is not the answer. We need to take note of the 
socio-economic conditions from which our students come and to the emerging 
society into which they will be living, and need help in raising our educational 
sights, not just react to the crises of the moment. 

Of course all students need to be able to read, write, use computational 
skills; and, at the same time, we need to provide challenges for all those students 
who can think, reason, create, and add to the rich cultural heritage available to 
them. With students from very different backgrounds and intellectual attain- 
ment, all in the same large classes, the task for the teacher becomes over- 
whelming; then add that of meeting the wide spectrum of emotional needs and 
social goals of those in just one class, and the task is virtually impossible. Even 
so, these are not the overarching missing dimensions in present-day education, 
indeed dimensions missing in all of society. 

The entire philosophical and spiritual dimensions are being bypassed. Even 
our professors teaching teachers in preparation are now being dominated by 
the pragmatic of “getting tuff’ which means providing the stimuli with stu- 
dents expected to respond or rather to react, to repeat exactly. These strategies 
are essential; however, what about the creativity, the spiritual essence, of teach- 
ing/learning and of the integration of thought and action? 

The computer age emphasizes using extensive banks of information which 
can be retrieved by manipulative skills. All of the advancements provide ex- 
tended horizons and possibilities that stagger our ability to. comprehend. Stu- 
dents and their parents want to have access to these machines, for they see 
them as avenues to secure employment. As provocative as these developments 
are, the larger concern is for students that have developed the human qualities 
for meaningful personal and interpersonal living. 

A Swiss philosopher! caught the condition of this age when he said, “We 
have made mummies of the whole universe.” In his work, Life Lines, he called 
for education that is vital, alive. In this essay I will present some of his thoughts 
and comments, noting their relationship to the present educational scene, and 
will give my personal response to this very penetrating work. 
re 


' Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy, Ed. Clinton C. Gardner. Life Lines (Argo Books, Nor- 
wick, Vermont. 1988). 


* Ibid. 
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In picturesque language Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy stated his call for a liv- 
ing discourse: “You either speak to the eagle, and he lives, or you speak of the 
eagle, and he will become taxidermy.”? The author gave his severest criticism 
of education when he observed, “Present day teaching is a server of farewell 
parties to life.”* His judgments are no doubt based on European education, but 
they are provocative and have universal relevance to educational endeavors. 
What is required to have teaching experiences that avoid the taxidermy state 
and are, so to speak, conversing with the eagles and thereby supporting con- 
tinued living? 

Central to Rosenstock-Huessy’s philosophy of learning and teaching is the 
interrelationship of acquiring and the living-out of the knowledge gained. Inert 
ideas are not a part of “life lines” for he stated that when one says something 
without being transformed by it, it does not speak the truth. Only truth, he 
would posit, has the transforming power. For learning that is characterized by 
lectures spoken from the teacher’s notes and transferred to students’ notebooks, 
then given back uncriticized on examinations, would not be considered to be 
“life lines.”® 

And this vital transforming teaching is in a process of change. It is not char- 
acterized by defending dogmatic tenets about humankind, for he stated: “Surely 
all education is based on our ability to renounce preconceived images of man. 
The truth of teachings is proven by its ability to inspire even those furtherest 
removed from it.” Closely related to this renouncing of preconceived images, 
whereby institutions are established to convey these ideas, is consideration of 
the thought that the images must first be lived before they should be insti- 
tutionalized.’ 

This living-out of the images before institutionalizing them is a major chal- 
lenge to us when we consider how much of our physical energies and financial 
resources are consumed in establishing and supporting organizations in order 
to convey doctrines that we hold to be the present “truths.” Thus we are 
trapped into thinking that institutional structures create truth. Rather we need 
to approach truth as vital and unfolding; and where it does vitally emerge, we 
could then build temporary structures to give form and support to these fragile 
discoveries. The author continued: “Truth is vital and must be socially repre- 
sented — I respond although I will be changed.”’ We could add that not only 
“T’ will be changed, but with this tentativeness, the institutions will also be 
changed — changed by the vitality of the “lived-out” ideas. 

Desirable change by its nature is directional. Rosenstock-Huessy pointed 
out the directional limitations of the present-day philosophy of humanism 
when he stated, “Humanism is an embellishment of life, but it is never a leader 
of it. It has no direction, just embellishment.”® Of what other current philoso- 


3 Tbid., p. 68. 
4 Tbid., p. 67. 
“Tid ps 22: 
6 Tbid., p. 69. 
7 Thid.,.p: 64. 
5 Ibid., p. 68. 
® Ibid., p. 63. 
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phies can we make the same assessment? Then we need to ask, “What should 
be the direction or directions of our philosophies?” 

To this question the author responded that it is toward love, for one can 
only know as many things as one can love. The opposite direction from seeking 
to love is in the author’s thesis, that of analyzing and defining. And where ana- 
lyzing and defining begin, the vital process of knowing ends. This concept 
rends asunder our entire approach to acquiring and transmitting knowledge. 

The author continued his penetrating critique when he indicated that “life 
lines” required living life, not in the abstract but in the specific, the concrete. 
For he stated, “Every abstract thinker tears love and time asunder.” He gives, 
for example, that in “communism, the communist creed is like Islam: it de- 
mands acceptance of a complete intellectual system. It cannot help, therefore, 
separating men instead of uniting them.”!? 

Rosenstock-Huessy offered his response to the decried assessment of “mum- 
mified” knowledge by holding up the need for the spiritual dimensions of 
knowledge and of human relationships. In this he calls for loving truth, truth 
that includes the spiritual essence so essential for uniting people. Heretofore we 
have relied on institutionalized religious organizations, the churches, to be the 
purveyor of this all important spiritual quality so essential for knowing — and 
for the totality of living. 

On the political scene, we are witnessing a new thrust for the previously held 
belief in the separation of church and state. With this has come the deletion of 
religious expressions from public life — witness a secular Christmas program in 
a public school. There is an absence of the art, the poetry, and the music of our 
spiritual heritage. Is this because even those expressions were separating rather 
than uniting us? Now where is the nurturing of the spiritual to be found? Have 
we developed a sterile knowledge of “church” or religious — sterile to the de- 
gree of sacrificing the vital, the spiritual? 

The author conveyed to me several sources for nourishing and expressing 
the spiritual, the loveable. One is in his statement that art is an invitation of the 
loveable and that strong is not loveable, but that the fragile is loveable. All our 
emphases on being strong and powerful militarily may snuff out the loveable 
which is creative. Creating that continues is, he stated, the work of the Holy 
Spirit. And this work in humans, he maintains, resides in individuals. Our times 
call for leaders who are capable of syntheses beyond the either/or, beyond that 
which separates and divides us.!! 

Secondly, the author pointed out that it is essential to have persons capable 
of being at peace with themselves. He stated: “Never will a child be at peace 
which has not meant the world to somebody and has been spoken to as though 
it [sic] were the only child on earth.” This requires adults, parents, and teachers, 
who have their identities and are at peace with themselves. “The soul must be 
called Thou before she can ever reply ‘I.’ ”!? Our hope is that at home, at school, 
or somewhere in the child’s environment there is at least one person who can 
convey one-on-one to each child this essential spiritual dimension. Supplying 
our homes and schools with more technical equipment, such as computers, will 


0 Tbid., p. 61. 
1 Tbid., p. 23. 
2 Tbid., p. 26. 
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not furnish this all encompassing need. So far these material needs are thought 
to be the first essential for educational reform or improvement. 

In addition, Rosenstock-Huessy continued by developing the idea that be- 
ing at peace with oneself is essential for peace-making in the interpersonal and 
in the intersocietal arenas. He indicated the condition for this urgent need 
when he stated that to make peace we must be in the shoes of the enemy. Ab- 
stract thinkers must be able to concretize their theories by empathy, coupled 
with the actions of walking in the others’, the enemies’, shoes. How different 
our dynamics must be from that of backing off, name calling, and presenting 
the ever more powerful threats. 

Our intellects, which have developed such advanced technology, is of minor 
importance, stated the author, compared to the great forces of hope and faith. 
For, “If you have faith, you will live forward in spite of disappointment. If you 
have hope, you will let nothing die that once proved worthwhile.”!3 These at- 
tributes are the power of the soul and belong at “the point in life where we lib- 
erate ourselves.”!4 Having liberated ourselves we, individually, “will gain the 
power to transcend the past by steering into an open future.”!5 Can we in edu- 
cation develop and use high-level technology while at the same time nourish 
the all important forces of hope and faith? 

It can be noted that as we are encapsulated in institutions as in education 
and in the medical professions, we are circumscribed personally by required 
institutionalized behavior. If our personal identity is tied-up, mortgaged, so to 
speak, we are not totally available to be with our students. For not totally 
having our own independent identities, to that extent we are not free to be 
helpful in enabling others to develop their identities. 

Rosenstock-Huessy made the statement that sin has become collective. He 
[man] belongs to a professional group, block, or lobby. They sin for him. And 
we protect ourselves by saying that I cannot express genuine individual con- 
cern for another because of the called-for loyalty to my group, for it is “they,” 
not “I,” who are at fault and is coupled with a feeling of being helpless to make 
an individual statement. It takes courage, and the risks are high if we challenge 
or step outside the organizational confines. 

This professional containment can be seen so vividly as we read Robert J. 
Lifton’s account of medical men who worked in the Nazi death camps. Some 
killing professionals could murder directly, and others contributed indirectly by 
planning and by using the technology, and through the process classed “dou- 
bling” sought to convince themselves of the positive medical aspects along 
with their killing procedures. (It is easy to see this with the Nazi doctors, but 
harder to think that we have some of the same dynamics) Lifton continued his 
explanation in the work, the Nazi Doctors, when he observed that doctors al- 
lowed themselves to be “numbed.” He stated: 


Men are drawn to these groups of professional killers by destructive 
psychological traits that can be considered psychopathic, but also by 
omnipotence and sadism, aggressiveness and violence, and inclina- 
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tions toward numbing and doubling that are within an ordinary social 
range. Such is the potential human store of these traits that can be all 
too readily combined with the elements of ideology and military dis- 
cipline to form efficient killing units.”'® 


Lifton called these destructive destroyers as “half-educated” men. What is called 
for to have totally educated men? 

In Life Lines we are called to consider the spiritual dimensions of thought 
that have the power to enable us to transcend the past and face forward toward 
the future. This takes individual courage. Institutional membership may sup- 
port, may lend handles for courageous loving actions, yet the dynamics is per- 
sonal. If education is to meet the challenges of dehumanization, reform is 
necessary. If not successful reform, then totally new expressions of the spiritual 
are called for. These expressions, new or reformed, will convey to one another 
— teacher with pupil, parent with child — this love that is creative, generates 
hope and faith, is two-way transforming, and will be in truth, uniting person 
with person. Rosenstock-Huessy has brilliantly expressed what many purposed 
reforms of present-day education are missing. They are lacking the life lines for 
vital living — L. June Montgomery, Professor Emeritus, University of North- 
ern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado. 


'6 Lifton, Robert J., The Nazi Doctors, Basic Books, Inc. New York, 1986, p. 492. 
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PEACE WITHOUT HIROSHIMA: SOVIET ACTION AT THE VATICAN 
IN THE SPRING OF 1945. By Martin J. Quigley. Lanham, MD: Madison 
Books, 1991. 173 pages. 


For many years Martin Quigley was either the president or the chairman of the 
Board of the Religious Education Association, but no one suspected that he had 
been an officer of the Office of Strategic Services during World War II, sta- 
tioned in Ireland and then in Rome. The story was secret, and until recently the 
archives that held the documentation were closed even to Quigley. 

This book tells the story of how an undercover officer worked, shielded by 
an identity as a representative of the American film industry. He gathered in- 
formation from friends in the motion picture field in both Ireland and Italy and 
also had important contacts with the Catholic Church. 

The crux of the story, which reads like a spy novel, is how he worked to get 
in touch with the Japanese ambassador to the Vatican, without ever meeting 
him or revealing his identity. It was late in the war, and the defeat of the Jap- 
anese seemed inevitable. If the Japanese and American diplomats could be 
brought together under the auspices of neutral forces in Rome, a peace treaty 
could be devised without further bloodshed. The proposals were almost iden- 
tical to those that came to be after Hiroshima, but if Quigley’s plan had worked, 
the peace would have come without Hiroshima. 

The archives have revealed that Ambassador Harada’s communications 
were received in Japan and that the breaking of the code by the Americans in- 
dicates that they were aware of these communications. But nothing happened! 

It is evident, in the light of the evidence now available, that Japan wanted 
peace and was putting its hopes in their relations with the Soviets. Because the 
war in Europe had ended, the O.S.S. was not alerted to the Quigley reports. 
The O.S.S. was now a burgeoning bureaucracy, and Donavan may not have 
known what was happening. In any case, there was no response from the Japa- 
nese or O.S.S. to the developments in Rome, and a few weeks later Hiroshima 
happened. 

The Catholic Church was not directly involved, but Quigley’s Catholic 
connections led to the messages to and from Ambassador Harada. A heroic and 
dangerous mission almost succeeded in ending the war without the awful 
bombings of the Japanese or the alternative loss of American lives in an inva- 
sion. It is a tragedy that it was blocked at the highest level. — Randolph C. 
Miller, Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Emeritus, Yale; Manag- 
ing Editor, Religious Education, New Haven, CT. 
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HOLOCAUST: RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS. 
Edited by John K. Roth and Michael Berenbaum. New York: Paragon House, 
1989. Cloth, 390 pp. 


“And why do you pray, Moche?” I asked him. 
“I pray to the God within me that He will give me the strength to ask 
Him the right questions.” 
We talked like this nearly every evening. 
Elie Wiesel, NIGHT 


This fragment of Wiesel’s terrible classic introduces the collection of Holocaust 
literature selected and edited by Michael Berenbaum, a Jewish professor of 
theology, and John K. Roth, a Christian professor of philosophy. Appropriately, 
they frame their selections within three fundamental questions. In Part One, the 
readings address the question, “What if the Holocaust IS unique?” Selections 
from many of the well known works on the Holocaust probe the question or 
proffer an answer. 

Similar selections in Part Two address the question, “Is It True What One 
Hears of Selections, of Gas, of Crematoriums?” No abstractions here. Our sensi- 
tivities are rubbed raw by the intentionally contemptible degredation of the 
Holocaust victims as described by survivors. These excerpts from larger works 
are undoubtedly the most difficult to read. But perhaps we should study these 
passages until we can recite them from memory. Perhaps we should start recit- 
ing them at the top of our voices whenever we are tempted to think humanity is 
beyond such brutality. 

The last part addresses the question, “Where IS God Now?” Having come 
through the morass of part two, one cannot help anguishing with Rabbi Richard 
Rubinstein’s description of his attempts to come to grips with the question as he 
first reported them in After Auschwitz. Yet, an early exchange between Rubin- 
stein and Wiesel, which is also included in this section, helps us believe that the 
character of their anguish is not so different, though differently described. 

A continuing scandal of silence in the Christian community has left the 
burden of remembering the Holocaust on the backs of the victims, the survivors 
and their offspring. There are exceptions of course. There always were. But they 
were not enough to forestall the horror. The study of the Holocaust must be 
unexceptional in the churches. Sunday school sessions, sermons, adult educa- 
tion classes should, as a matter of course, “face history,” to memorialize. the 
victims, repent of our complicity, and insure that there is never, ever a repetition. 
This anthology provides the means to do that. — Joanmarie Smith, CSJ, Profes- 


sor of Christian Education, Methodist Theological School in Ohio, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


EDUCATING PSYCHE — EMOTION, IMAGINATION AND THE UN- 
CONSCIOUS IN LEARNING. By Bernie Neville, Melbourne, Australia: Col- 
lins Cove, 1989. Paper, 302pp. 


It occasionally happens that a thoroughly satisfying book falls into the hands of a 
reviewer. This is one. Colin Wilson, the English philosopher who writes an in- 
troduction to the book, agrees. His praise is high. “I will place Neville’s book on 
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the shelf among the dozen or so books to which I return again and again andina 
place of honour.” 
The key to the book is in words of Cové that Neville quotes with enthusiasm: 


You must know that we have in ourselves two beings. The first one is 
the conscious, voluntary being which we know, and the second one, 
behind the first being is the subconscious or imaginative being . . . We 
don’t pay attention to this being, and we are perfectly wrong, because 
it is this second being which runs us entirely . . . If it is this second 
being which runs us, and we learn how to run it, through it we learn to 
run ourselves (p.29). 


Neville declares his purpose to be an exploration of the imaginative being in 
order to develop ways of enriching teaching. The philosophical/mythological 
framework he employs is that of the story of Psyche and her love of Eros. It is 
Psyche who goes down into the dark realm out of love of Eros to find him again. 
These Greek ‘gods’ for Neville, steeped as he is in psychoanalytic literature, are 
but metaphors of human possibilities that can be called into the service of the 
learning transformative process. 

Many of the gods in the Panthenon are discussed, sometimes with interpreta- 
tive brilliance, as prototypes of educational styles — Apollos, rationality; Prome- 
theus, technology; and so on. In itself this approach is not new. But the total 
framework upon which Neville builds his case is impressive. 

Chapters pursue the implications of Educating Psyche across a broad range 
of possibilities: the power of suggestion, magic, and manipulation; the use of 
imagination; the interplay of “the high, the deep and the ordinary”; catching 
the light (the creative process); the search for spontaneity; sitting quietly (medi- 
tation in the classroom); and a final chapter on Eros and associates. 

It is the interplay between three dimensions in Neville’s discussion that 
makes the book satisfying. The first is the interpretative scaffolding of the 
Greek myths. The second is the discussion of the key insights of psychology 
and psychoanalysis which illumine the hills and valleys of human experience. 
The third is the arena of practical outcomes that seek to put into purposive 
operation what the other two dimensions suggest. Here is a skillful blending of 
myth, psychology, praxis in styles of educating that address “the second be- 
ing,” who is largely subconscious and imaginative. 

The techniques suggested are familiar. What is impressive in Neville’s dis- 
cussion is the linkages between the interpretative possibilities of myth, symbol, 
psychology, and educational practice. Whether in the eating of this particular 
pudding consumers will find the promised culinary delight in all its fullness is, 
however, open to question. 

There is a tendency in Neville, while attacking the romanticism associated 
with educating for wholeness and self-realization, to remain uncritically opti- 
mistic about human nature. In addition, any experienced teacher knows that 
what works and what doesn’t work in the realm of “psyche” is never a matter 
of secure knowledge. Today it does. Tomorrow it may. Yesterday it didn’t. The 
environmental, socio-political, and interrelational factors operating in particu- 
lar circumstances make predictions and claims to certainty of outcome dan- 
gerous illusions in communal context. Neville knows this well enough but 


clearly wishes it wasn't so. 
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From a religious perspective Neville’s use of soul is also somewhat ambigu- 
ous. He admits the religious dimension, affirms it positively, but does not ad- 
dress it directly. The consequence is a reduction of interpretative possibility, 
the result of paying homage to the Greek gods in the temple of psychology. 

Yet who can argue with his final plea. “We desperately need to return Soul 
to the classroom, or, if she is still there, to encourage her to come out of hiding” 
(p. 293). It seems a poor thing in the light of this audacious enterprise to dimin- 
ish the wonderful richness of Neville’s offering by focusing on what he does 
not do. There is enough here of alluring fecundity to make the vital task of ed- 
ucating psyche an exciting adventure. Bernie Neville, who lectures in educa- 
tion at La Trobe University, Melbourne, Australia, invites us with erudition and 
passion to join him on the journey. —Denham Grierson, Executive Secretary, 
Victorian Council of Christian Education, Victoria, Australia. 


TEACHING FOR CHRISTIAN HEARTS, SOULS AND MINDS: A CON- 
STRUCTIVE HOLISTIC APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
Locke E. Bowman, Jr. San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1990. Cloth, 118 pages. 


“Teachers offer us the fumishings for our minds. . . .” This and other equally 
stimulating statements offer refreshing reading to committed educators. Locke E. 
Bowman, Jr., addresses religious educators in particular. He leans heavily on the 
work of the late Rabbi Max Kadushin, who in his work on fundamental rabbinic 
concepts offered “furnishings” to the author. 

Bowman, currently James Maxwell Professor of Christian Education at Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, writes with perspectives garnered from 40 years of 
observation in the church. His credentials as a Christian educator are indisputably 
impressive. His life roles are even more so: husband, father, grandfather, priest, 
professor, editor (83). These credentials and roles combined undoubtedly gener- 
ate both the personal warmth and the sagacity within this book written by an 
“elder” in the field of religious education. 

The contents of the book center around the question of the “ultimate curricu- 
lum.” The problem is addressed as such: no church-produced curricula yet pub- 
lished takes seriously the need to focus on concepts and their interrelationships in 
an organismic whole (43). The responsibility of teachers is to help students con- 
ceptualize. “We look for ways of immersing ourselves, teachers and learners alike, 
in the concepts of the faith that are, at one and the same time, as ancient as hu- 
mankind’s spiritual quest and as fresh as this morning’s newscast” (58). This in- 
volves the attainment of organic thinking as value-concepts are woven together. 
The fundamental value concepts are termed magni-concepts. These are four: 
God's love, God's justice, the gospel of Christ, and the church. The four magni- 
concepts form the core of the “ultimate curriculum.” Teachers in the church are 
about the work of defining and clarifying these magni-concepts and of keeping a 
vision of the whole “ultimate curriculum” before the learner. Bowman develops 
this essentiality in a way that is relevant to both a computer age and one of ram- 
pant illiteracy. ! 

A number of epistemological issues are handled by Bowman. Chief among 
them is the query: What is it that we want our learners to know? In answer to that 
question, the book’s chapter structure focuses the reader's attention first on value- 
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concepts, then on magni-concepts (four essential value-concepts), later on orga- 
nismicity (their interrelationship), and finally on community (the sharing of these 
interrelated concepts). While the chapter flow is helpful to the reader, other stylis- 
tic elements are not. Much more explanatory material for such terms as magni- 
concepts, value-concepts, connotation, and denotation need to be in the text. 
Instead, essential delineatory material is relegated to the footnotes. It would be 
advisable to read all the footnotes to a chapter first, then the chapter itself. Other 
key words such as “mind” and “heart” need additional attention. The exegetical 
leap from “the Word present at Creation” to the “words of our faith” (12) is diffi- 
cult to follow. 

Most of all, the question of audience surfaces. Bowman maintains that the 
book is written to church teachers for the church classroom and the local parish. 
As a book about the intentional teaching of the church, volunteer teachers and 
parents as well as professional educators are intended as audience. Given the vo- 
cabulary and linguistic style of the book, it is both probable and unfortunate that 
the latter group will benefit the most from this constructive and holistic approach 
to Christian Education. 

This is unfortunate because Bowman aims at the heart of theological educa- 
tion. His work deserves a broad audience. He resists the tendency in Christian 
education to adopt as primary norms the thought forms of psychology and soci- 
ology and to succumb too uncritically to pop culture (72). He critiques the 
overuse of behavioral objectives; they are like bones, unable to make up a living, 
moving being (65). The holy presence of God and the magni-concepts are 
needed: God’s love, God’s justice, the gospel of Christ, and the church. 

In a closing and personal illustration, Bowman offers a recent reflection on a 
field of trees, bushes, and vines outside his house. In the course of the meditation, 
which includes the vine metaphor of John 15, he ruminates and requests: I want to 
be a branch, I want to be a branch! Given his passion of faith, the astute treatment 
of the vocation of teaching, and his reverence for the Scriptures, Bowman's work 
achieves its objective in bringing us a little closer to the “mind of Christ.” In this 
way, his request is granted. — Jeanne Stevenson-Moessner, adjunct professor of 
Pastoral Theology, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Georgia. 


EDUCATING FOR REVERENCE: THE LEGACY OF ABRAHAM HESCHEL. 
By Victor Gross. Bristol, Indiana: Wyndham Hall Press, 1989. Cloth/Paper, 101 pp. 


This study of Abraham Heschel contains material from the author’s doctoral dis- 
sertation (Ph.D., School of Education, University of California, Berkeley) devel- 
oping an educational philosophy derived from Heschel’s life and works. The 
author, introduced at age 14 to the textual study of Heschel’s The Prophets, 
later studied with him at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. Now 
Rabbi Gross serves as the spiritual leader of Congregation Ohr: Hadash, a syn- 
agogue giving living expression to the concerns of this book. 

Education is addressed in the last of the five chapters. A critique of the prevail- 
ing (1970s) philosophy of education for schooling draws upon those who were 
critical of the dominant tradition: e.g., Silberman and Freire. Since the knowledge 
system of a society is in both the explicit and hidden curriculum, the dominant 
ideology of interests and needs of a credential oriented schooling is dehumanizing. 
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A new humanistic philosophy is needed. A Heschelian philosophy of education 
will address the question, “What is education for?” 

Gross constructs from Heschel’s writings what he considers to be the implica- 
tions for education because Heschel did not address much specifically on educa- 
tion. The quotes in this chapter are mainly from The Insecurity of Freedom, 
beginning with Heschel’s premise that “The philosophy of educating man is de- 
termined by the philosophy of the nature of man.” According to Heschel, “Educa- 
tion must pay attention to principle and example, to discipline and spontaneity, to 
the pattern and the poetry, to inwardness and outwardness, to ideas and events. 
There is no knowledge without reverence. No understanding without love. 
Thought without concern, an idea without the verification of living it is a half 
truth” (p. 69). 

Education must be for the development of character, and the response to the 
demands of living is what constitutes character. To educate means to cultivate the 
ability to be amazed at the mystery of being. The teacher is placed at the center, 
for it is through his or her person that the vision of living to hallow the individual 
and society will bring responsible acts. 

The reader will not discover a thought-out sense of the practical “what” and 
“why” to educate for reverence. This alternative model draws upon the funda- 
mental aspects of Heschel’s life and work to create this different ideological vision 
not easily managed by efficiency, standardization, and bureaucratic authority. The 
first four chapters present foundations for this philosophy of education. 

Religious educators more likely have encountered Martin Buber’s implications 
for education. This book will provide an opportunity to engage Judaism’s other ar- 
ticulate voice who addressed modernity. Heschel relates faith to consciousness of 
the divine in the individual. Heschel’s scholarship was in the context of the U.S. 
and Jewish institutional life. He hoped to reveal spiritual depth for recovery from 
the dehumanization of modern society. 

The text begins with the three streams of Heschel’s life (1907-1972). 1) Through- 
out the book the influences of Hassidism are stressed. There is a helpful introduc- 
tory interpretation of the movement in Poland and Heschel’s roots in it. 2) He 
moved to Germany to study philosophy, receiving a Ph.D. in 1933 from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin for his study of the phenomenology of prophetic consciousness. 
3) In 1940 he accepted the invitation of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and 
in 1945 joined the faculty of Jewish Theological Seminary, New York. In the 
1960s he acted in the struggles of civil rights and opposition to the Vietnam war. 

In explicating Heschel’s philosophy, Gross indicates the move from the ontol- 
ogy of Greek thought to a biblical thinking. Heschel proposed “situational think- 
ing, rejecting the neutrality of the observation claim made by the phenomenolo- 
gists. Living involves mystery, wonder, amazement. Technological thought removes 
mystery from the ordinary. By linking the thinker and the situation, a holistic rela- 
tionship between thinking, being, and valuing needs to be made. 

Gross proposes Heschel’s greatest contribution to modern thought is his image 
of the human and society: a being who finds meaning in responding to the ques- 
tion, “What is required of me?” The meaning of one’s life is to be found in the 
answers one gives to the demands and challenges of life. The challenge is also a 
moral imperative, for there is more than an isolated individual. Involvement, at- 
tentiveness, and concern are central. 


Reading about Heschel’s scholarship and witness, one finds clear implications 
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toward what knowledge is of most worth. I wonder if the essence of selfhood 
found in awe, wonder, and reverence can be discerned without the awareness in 
the educative society of divine presence? Could a society without religious com- 
mitment educate for reverence? — Nelle G. Slater, Professor of Christian Educa- 
tion, Christian Theological Seminary, Indianapolis. 


WOMEN AND TEACHING: THEMES FOR A SPIRITUALITY OF PED- 
AGOGY. By Maria Harris. New York: Paulist Press, 1988. Paper, 108 pp. 


Based on the 1988 Madeleva Lecture in Spirituality at St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, this book addresses teaching, specifically the teaching of 
women, as a religious act. Using the theme of rhythm, Harris suggests that teach- 
ing is best seen as the steps of a dance, not as a series of steps up a staircase. 
Women, it is suggested, may hear different music and have a different rhythm 
than is often imposed upon them in education. So “the best way to create a 
spirituality of teaching which liberates women is to posit and describe a series of 
steps, leading to and emerging from one another in a natural rhythm” (p. 14). 

As in a dance, steps are repeated, woven together, each having a unique 
beauty of its own. Looking to the experiences of women, Harris suggests five 
steps: silence, remembering, ritual mourning, artistry, and birthing. The book is 
organized around these five steps. Anyone who is familiar with Harris’s Teach- 
ing and Religious Imagination will note the similarity of these five steps with her 
paradigm for re-creation (silence, political awareness, mourning, bonding, and 
birth). 

Harris agrees with the recent work of others, that curriculum and educational 
process have often encouraged the silence of women. Voices need to be found, 
to move out of the silence. But one should start with silence, as a place of prayer- 
ful listening and rest. Remembering grows out of listening silence, for voice is 
given to “those who and that which has been forgotten, discarded or denied” 
(p. 31). Inremembering what is deep within, ritual mourning is a way of dealing 
with that which comes forth from within. Harris suggests that “mourning is the 
step where teachers and learners are called to die into life” for “education is to 
remember and out of that remembering to recreate new forms” (p. 47). It is 
important to express mourning in communal rituals, so that one does not go 
down into the depths alone and get caught there. 

The creation of new forms requires artistry, that is, “understanding ourselves 
working as artists.” The artistic process includes the rhythms of embodiment, 
revelation, receptivity to power, and release. These are the organizing themes of 
Teaching and Religious Imagination, where they are developed in-depth. Birth- 
ing takes seriously the learner’s ability to recreate the self, the universe, God. But 
birth is not the end, but a new beginning, and so the dance goes on. 

As one who is familiar with much of her recent work, I found this book a 
helpful overview of her thought. As she uses many of the same images (birthing, 
silence) in her general writings on teaching, she understands these images also to 
be helpful in the teaching of men. But this book develops the female imagery in 
ways her general works do not, giving richness to her personal understanding of 
the spirituality of teaching not seen elsewhere. 

Women and Teaching makes available the core of Harris’s understanding 
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of the artistic enterprise known as pedagogy, the art of teaching. Although 
it is directed toward the specific audience of the teaching of women, that 
should not limit its usefulness. Anyone who has found Harris’s earlier works 
engaging or thought-provoking will appreciate these lectures. Anyone not yet 
familiar with her work will find this small book a helpful introduction to her 
approach to religious education. — Barbara Anne Keely, doctoral student, 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education, Richmond, VA. 


PRAYING THE GOSPEL OF MARK. By Jack L. Seymour. Nashville: Upper 
Room Books, 1989. Paper, 80 pp. 


Praying the Gospel of Mark combines reading the scripture and the practice of 
meditation. The author has developed a four-part process in which the reader 
studies the material in the book and the scripture passage, engages in guided 
meditation through the aid of a tape, does further personal reflection, and then is 
encouraged to consider other implications of the study. 

The problems of life — blindness, suffering, and conflict — are answered by 
the Gospel, the Kingdom of God, the Good News of Jesus Christ to a broken 
world. “The kingdom was the demonstration of God’s ‘power’ and ‘deeds,’ the 
rule of God. Therefore, for the present, the kingdom was defined as God's acts in 
the world. For the future was the promise of a time when God's acts would be 
pervasive.” Jesus was the bearer of the kindgom, through his many roles — a 
preacher, an exorcist, and a healer. The six selected studies focus on (I) Wars and 
Rumors of Wars (the apocalyptic context); (II) Jesus: Bearer of the Kingdom; 
(III) The Rule of God: Finding the Kingdom of God in the World; (IV) The 
Religious Leaders: Blinded by Religious and Social Expectations; (V) The Dis- 
ciples: Blinded by Glory; (VI) The Passion: Suffering and Surprise. 

The delineation of five sets of characters helps us participate in the dramatic 
action into which the author invites us through guided meditation: Jesus, the 
disciples, the religious leaders, the crowds, and the unexpected. The unexpected 
— the poor widow, the Roman guard, the little children, etc. — were the most 
likely to receive and understand Jesus Christ, not the religious leaders, nor even 
the disciples. This element of the unexpected, of surprise, is important as one of 
the key to Seymour's understanding of Mark. 

By his meditational technique, and the questions that are asked, one is invited 
into an almost palpable participation with the crowds who followed Jesus, even 
addressing questions to Jesus. One feels, touches, sees, participates in the action, 
and hence is able to return to this world and relate, or try to relate, the good 
news. 

This could have been known as the Lenten Gospel because its focus was 
directed toward the events that took place in Jerusalem during Holy Week, with 
the pain and suffering of Jesus’ journey/cross and the joy of the resurrection. 

While the major portion of the book focuses on the six studies, there is also a 
helpful Introduction orienting the reader and giving resources of further study. 
Chapter I gives us a general theological orientation and introduces us to the 
method. Chapter II is linked with the 80-minute tape and is the real “matter” of 
Paes a us to relate the meditation/ study to our current 

se readers who wish to write their own meditations, 
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and gives several guidelines for leaders of groups which might employ this 
method. 

While I strongly recommend this method of entering into a wholistic and 
participative understanding of the text, and many of the particular slants and 
insights highlighted by the author, I also felt the loss of two themes: Jesus’ rebuke 
of Peter's rebuke (Mark 8:31-38), the essence of which is “the son of God must 
suffer many things. . . ,” and following this, “If any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me.” I was puzzled why 
this did not receive the orienting location that it does in some Mark studies (e.g., 
Jon Sobrino, Christology at the Crossroads). Both of these would have fit his 
theme of pain, suffering, and cross that he has developed. 

The second issue was whether the “systemic” and social depth of the king- 
dom metaphor was unpacked. While there was concern for participation in the 
community (the church), and there was an awareness that times were and are 
apocalyptic (cultural, economic, and political chaos), it seems to me that medi- 
tation and its current application was focused on more personal issues. 

It is not possible to do everything, especially in a relatively short, and there- 
fore manageable, set of studies. I would hope that as this method is employed 
by more authors, it will be possible to find ways to guide meditation on some of 
the systemic aspects of our culture. — Stuart D. McLean, Associate Professor of 
Christian Education and Christian Ethics, Phillips Graduate Seminary, Enid and 
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EDITORIAL 
Relea 5 a Oe See 


Challenges to the cultural hegemony in the education of the 
United States and Canada have intensified since the 1970s. The 
quest for human and civil rights, the redistribution of the world’s 
population within and across national boundaries, the reduction 
of social and cultural distance through the media, and the global- 
ization of the economic order have intensified the power dynam- 
ics among the cultures in our societies. This is especially true in 
the ways in which we think about and engage in education. Per- 
haps the volatility of these interactions is most evident in the cur- 
rent controversy over “politically correct” administrative policies, 
curriculum resources, and teaching practices in our schools. This 
controversy pits “politically dominant” cultural assumptions 
against the “politically valid” cultural assumptions of those whose 
educational views and practices have been marginalized for most 
of the history of the two nations. 

One source to this controversy may be traced to the quest for 
a multicultural education. Since the 1970s this movement has at- 
tempted to redress the cultural imbalance in the educational ex- 
perience of children and youth in the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, and Australia. Initially it focused on eliminating 
racism in the schools. More recently the scope of its concerns 
have expanded to encompass sexism, classism, and handicap- 
pism. Perhaps because multicultural education has been a move- 
ment more than an educational strategy, the phrase has been 
used to describe a wide variety of educational approaches. In a 
recent examination of the field, Sleeter and Grant discovered 
that its concerns range from teaching the culturally different, to 
facilitating cross-cultural communication, to promoting ethnic 
studies programs.! Each of these emphases seeks to expand exist- 
ing educational structures and policies to be more inclusive of 
cultural difference, to equip minority persons to participate in 
the majority culture with an increased sense of self-worth and 
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; : - : , ysis of Multicultural Education in 
the United States,” Harvard Educational Review, 57:4 (November 1987), 423-27. 
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power, and to heighten student sensitivities to cultural differ- 
ences. None challenges, however, the controlling cultural assump- 
tions, structures, and traditions that guide educational policies or 
practices. 

Sleeter and Grant discovered a fourth approach in the litera- 
ture which does offer an alternative to the cultural power dy- 
namics in education. Several common concerns distinguish the 
thinking of this group of advocates of multicultural education. 
They consistently affirm the value of cultural diversity and the 
importance of alternative choices for people. They believe jus- 
tice should encompass all peoples, and they seek for an equitable 
distribution of power in and through education. This fourth ap- 
proach is closest to the perspective that informs the essays in this 
issue of Religious Education. 

We would like to suggest, however, that if the basic assump- 
tions of a multicultural education are taken seriously, it will lead 
to more than the reform of educational practice. It will trans- 
form the way we understand the tasks of forming, sustaining, 
and renewing community life. The quest to understand this trans- 
formation has only begun. The literature is scant. The explora- 
tion is still tentative. Although Hindus, Jews, and Muslims partic- 
ipate in the discussions of multicultural and multifaith education 
in Great Britain, the quest to understand the function of cultural 
diversity in religious education in North America has occurred 
primarily among a small group of Christian religious educators. 
The contributors to the discussion of multicultural education in 
this issue of Religious Education have been drawn from this 
group. The expansion of the discussion among religious educa- 
tors in other faith communities and with those engaged in multi- 
faith education must come later. 

The following essays introduce some of the central themes in 
the current discussion on multicultural religious education. In the 
first essay, Marina Herrera retrieves from the margins of biblical 
interpretation and theological discourse deeply rooted sources 
of the emerging discussions on multicultural religious education. 
In the second essay, Ronnie Tom Ole sheds light on a quite dif- 
ferent task integral to multicultural religious education—the con- 
textualization of historic Christian beliefs and practices in a new 
(in this instance) cultural setting, thereby challenging the assump- 
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tions of traditional western Christian religious education about 
the location of the primary source for the teaching authority of 
the faith community. The third essay by David Ng explores the 
interplay of theology and education in the quest for models to 
guide multicultural religious education. 

The rest of the issue consists of a brief introduction to repre- 
sentative examples of the literature in the field and an examina- 
tion of their implications for the future development of religious 
education theory and practice. Robert Pazmifio and Jennifer Jue 
discuss two books that have had significant influence in the dis- 
cussions on teaching the culturally different and ethnic studies 
for several years. Nelson Strobert reviews a new book that may 
illustrate the future direction of multicultural education in the 
schools. Its authors move beyond a focus on ethnic diversity to 
call for educational policies and practices that recognize in every 
classroom an ecology of diverse learning and communication 
patterns. Greer Anne Ng explores implications in the work of the 
World Council of Churches project on ecumenical learning 
(which encompasses the diversity of both culture and faith) for 
multicultural religious education. In the concluding essay, Karen 
Tye leads us through a new assessment of the work of Letty Rus- 
sell for clues to the future of a multicultural religious education. 
— Charles R. Foster, Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 





MEETING CULTURES AT THE WELL 
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A Historical Crossroad 


The western world is preparing to commemorate the arrival of 
Europeans to the Americas 500 years ago. The occasion offers 
Christian educators a fruitful opportunity to take stock of Chris- 
tianity’s location in the course of those 500 years and to consider 
its place in the Third Millennium in the face of momentous 
changes in much of the world. 

Regardless of one’s attitude to the arrival of Columbus, we 
Christian educators cannot dismiss as unimportant the fact that, 
shortly after Columbus, the first missionaries arrived and with 
them the teachings of Jesus. In the context of the anniversary 
marking the arrival of Christianity in the New World, we may 
discover many lessons to help us make Christianity closer to the 
primary mandate of Christ — that, above all, we are to show 
love for one another. 

What is most striking for even a superficial reading of some 
of the documents describing the events and debates of 500 years 
ago in the century that followed is precisely the lack of love 
shown by the Europeans toward the various nations they found 
here and toward the Africans forced to come here in servitude.! 
Nothing in the past experience of Europeans had prepared them 
to deal “lovingly” or even reasonably with the realities of the New 
World. They encountered the unfamiliar at every turn: from the 


NN 

1 Cristébal Colon, Diario de navegacién y otros escritios (Santo Domingo: Editora 
Corripio, 1988). Pedro Martir de Angleria, Décadas del Nuevo Mundo, trans. from the 
Latin by Agustin Millares Carlo (Santo Domingo: Editora Corripio, 1989). Luis Rivera 
Pagan, Evangelizacion y Violencia: la Conquista de América (San Juan: Editorial CEMI, 
1990). 
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miniature world of the Mediterranean to the expansiveness of the 
Caribbean, Gulf of Mexico, and the awesome Pacific coast; from 
business transactions with Nordic and Mediterranean cultures to 
transactions with Caribs, Incas, Aztecs, and Navahos; from the 
comparatively bare European landscape to the lush vegetation 
and boundless flora and fauna of the New World’s rain forests; 
from the relative ease of a “lingua franca” for the most important 
communication to the untold frustration involved in the encounter 
with at least 133 independent linguistic families, ranging from 
Tahino to Nahuatl, Maya and Guarani. 

A lack of preparation by the invaders, however, cannot serve 
as an excuse for their lack of love. And this lack of love cannot be 
ascribed only to the Spaniards, as many have alleged who began 
their settlements in the New World on the Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts coasts 105 and 128 years later. It is hard to discover in the 
history of European interactions with Native Americans and Af- 
ricans, regardless of the culture and linguistic roots of the former, 
an attitude which we today may want to imitate or keep alive. 
We may point with consolation to some religious missionaries in 
the course of these 500 years who departed from the norm and 
battled against the prejudice and bigotry of their compatriots 
(and thereby saved many lives), as they brought many souls to 
Christ. But these more Christian and culturally sensitive Euro- 
peans were often lonely voices “clamoring in the desert,” with- 
out much power to turn the tide of destruction and abuse that 
marked most of these years and which continues unabated in 
many places and under a variety of guises. 

It is well to recognize that even in the case of those compas- 
sionate European missionaries, the race to save souls and the re- 
ligious zeal to overcome the Satanic powers they perceived to be 
at play were governed by principles that were quite foreign to 
our dialogical and accepted ecumenical approaches to mission 
and to religious education. Their un-dialogical and un-ecumenical 
tendencies were not necessarily from lack of love, but the result 
ofa theological system that had no room for dialogue, com- 
promise, or retreat when proven wrong. Theology in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries relied on philosophical and lin- 
guistic tools shaped in a world more vast, complex, and varied 
than anyone in Europe or Asia had imagined. That theology 
lacked (and still does to some extent) the analytical, conceptual, 
and self-critical tools required for understanding the vast Ameri- 
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can world with its religious, scientific, artistic, and social achieve- 
ments. European political and religious struggles had, in the 
course of 2,000 years, forged a fighting psyche that seemed to be 
fulfilled only on a battlefield. The Americas offered the Euro- 
peans the largest battlefield they had ever played on. And how 
they enjoyed it! 

It was impossible for sixteenth-century Spanish missionaries, 
with spirits forged in the heat of battle, to ascertain any other 
truth but the truth of the Catholic Christian faith or the convic- 
tion that God — after giving their country victory over the Moors 
following 700 years of warfare — was not on their side. What 
better proof to confirm this belief than Columbus’ miraculous 
find of an entire continent full of riches and people? And if that 
was not convincing enough, how about God’s design in present- 
ing, through Pope Alexander VI, a grant of those lands to the 
Catholic monarchs so that they could unite all peoples under the 
banner of Christ? Perceiving all the events to be clearly God’s 
will, how could they not want to take every measure, even if it 
included subjugation and enslavement, death and destruction, to 
ensure the salvation of these uncivilized “savages and barbar- 
ians,” “hombrecillos,” who were perceived to be no more intelli- 
gent than women were considered in relation to the men of their 
day?? 


Learning from the Past 


As we approach the commemoration of the arrival of Columbus 
we find ourselves in a new America. Europeans continue to ar- 
rive as they have during the past 500 years. Now they are joined 
by Asians, Africans, Pacific Islanders, and peoples on the move 
from every country in the Americas. They all seem to have 
dreams for the future despite the persistence of political strife 
and economic turmoil. Without trying either to exonerate our 
predecessors from all blame for their actions in this new land or 
to pass judgment on them based on contemporary standards, we 
can draw the lessons from their experience as we stand at the 
threshold of a new millennium. John Paul II provided a clue to 
that task in a gathering of church leaders in Santo Domingo in 


2 Cf. Pablo Richard, “The Violence of God and the Future of Christianity,” in 1492- 
1992 The Voice of the Victims. Ed. by Leonardo Boff and Virgil Elizondo. Concilium 


1990, 6:59-67. 
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1984 when he suggested that we needed to review the history of 
that experience “with the humility of truth, without triumphal- 
ism or false modesty, but looking only at the truth, in order to 
give thanks to God for its successes; and to draw from its errors 
motives for projecting itself [the church], renewed towards the 
future.”° 


A Model for Intercultural Communications 


These reflections lead me to propose a model for intercultural/ 
interracial/intergender communication based on the encounter 
of Jesus with the Samaritan woman at the well. After 15 years of 
work trying to flesh out the shape of multicultural religious edu- 
cation and communication in a pastoral setting, I sense the mo- 
ment is ripe for bold new approaches, coming from our biblical 
tradition and enriched by images from other traditions. 

This reflective moment in the history of the American con- 
tinents provides the churches with the opportunity to formulate 
interracial/-cultural/-gender styles of interaction that differ from 
the European/male/white dominant norms that have left a trail 
of broken promises and resentment, conquests and defeats. This 
task is only possible, however, if we agree from the outset that 
we are heirs to a religious and cultural tradition characterized 
more by its search for power, domination, and destruction than 
by its ability to care for and love others, especially “different 
others.” If we accept this starting point, we can go to a favorite 
biblical text of the Christian tradition to examine a well-known 
encounter. We will see how the dynamics of the exchange be- 
tween Jesus and the Samaritan woman at the well are quite dif- 
ferent from the dynamics in most encounters involving inter- 
cultural and intergender communication between Europeans and 
their descendants with Native Americans, Africans, Asians, and 
women (even European women). These dynamics in the con- 
versation between Jesus and the woman (John 4:1-45) point to 
different possible approaches to multicultural religious education. 

Jesus, the account tells us, was merely passing through on his 
way to Galilee and was tired. The well, prior to aqueducts, was 
an indispensable fixture in much of the desert-like Middle East 


rg Fee Sr Ane 


* John Paul II, “Building a New Latin America.” Origi : ; 
November 1, 1984), p. 308. in America,” Origins 14:20 (Washington, DC, 
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and was mostly frequented by women, who to this day carry the 
life-giving fluid for the survival of men and beasts. Pulling water 
from the well was not a man’s job. Jesus respects the societal 
convention and does not offer to pull the water for her. Without 
much fanfare or chit-chat he asks for a drink. By doing so he ac- 
knowledges that the well is her territory. So are the tools for ob- 
taining the water. The woman is shocked. “How do you dare to 
speak to me, a woman and even worse a Samaritan?” She is 
much more conscious of the right etiquette and of the place she 
occupies in that setting than Jesus seems to be. The actions of Je- 
sus can be understood. When thirsty, who cares much about eti- 
quette or the identity of the one who provides water? They 
were also consistent with his words and actions in other settings. 
He rarely dwelt on superficialities, focusing instead on the heart 
of people and what matters most: their dignity and value regard- 
less of the external appearances. 

Three elements in this opening scene show us the basic ele- 
ments of fruitful intercultural/-racial/-gender exchanges: first, 
acknowledgement (on the part of the dominant one) of the other 
as a necessity for well-being and even survival; second, uncritical 
acceptance of the way of the other as valid; and third, recogni- 
tion that one has entered someone else’s territory. Without ac- 
cepting “unconditionally” the validity of the way of the other, 
our communication with those who are different is bogged down 
at the level of superficialities: etiquette, technology, or the satis- 
faction of essential human needs. Those elements of life are not 
unimportant but are not the essential concerns of the religious 
educator. Religious educators, like Jesus, move to the heart of 
the person and of her world; the goal is conversation and the 
transformation of the person’s relations to all reality: from mat- 
ter, to God, to family, to community, to world. Jesus’ discussion 
touches on all these topics. The directness with which he moves 
to them without first thinking that the woman might not be intel- 
ligent enough to understand also clarifies the dynamic of the ex- 
change and the validity for establishing different patterns of 
interactions. 

When the dominant party sees the other as necessary for 
survival, a basis is established for a sense of interdependent 
equality that can overcome many cultural and social barriers. 
This interdependent equality guarantees that the dominant party 
will see the other also as human, thus opening the door for the 
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possibility of a true exchange. It is a different dynamic from the 
one that forces the “inferior” element in the transaction to see 
and acknowledge the dominant party as necessary for well-being 
and survival. In today’s society, for example, relations between 
workers and employers is often marred by a dynamic quite dif- 
ferent from that of the well. Workers are not acknowledged as 
equally human nor are their skills and labors perceived to be in- 
dispensable to the success of the endeavor. Workers are expected 
to show an attitude of subservience and gratitude toward their 
employers. Employers often do not perceive themselves to be 
indebted, even more so, to the workers. The patterns of these re- 
lationships, however, is changing. Increasingly the well-being of 
the white/male/European in the international economic market- 
place and political centers relies upon the hands of the cultural- 
ly/racially/sexually different. From serving water in restaurants, 
to distributing medicines and meals in hospitals, to running fac- 
tory assembly lines, workers are increasingly women with Afri- 
can, Asian, and Latin-American cultural heritages. How can the 
society and the church acknowledge that their well-being is de- 
pendent on the dignity and preparation of those whom they 
have for so long considered dispensable, inferior, or unworthy to 
be counted among the “elect?” 

Let us look further to the dynamics of the well. After estab- 
lishing the value of the woman but also doing what men love to 
do (with the difference that, unlike Jesus, men do it without 
first acknowledging the legitimate power or intelligence of the 
other), Jesus changed the tenor of the conversation and moves to 
a plane as deep as the well and as inaccessible to her as the real 
water was to him. Now they were equal in power. She had one 
kind of water; he had another. She shared in the benefits of her 
father Jacob; he had another provident father that provided even 
better things than Jacob. There was no need to argue about the 
well, who would get the water, or his lack of etiquette in speaking 
to a woman in public. These realities were mundane and held lit- 
tle promise in the way of getting to the deeper things in life. Af- 
ter establishing a minimal level of equality and showing each 
other that they each had knowledge or skills valuable to the 
other, the conversation could proceed with the fruitful results 
that we have grown accustomed to emphasize in our exegesis of 
this passage. 


What would happen if religious educators from the dominant 
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culture began from the premise that the human dignity and worth 
of the culturally/racially/sexually different does not come from 
measuring them against norms, etiquette, and technological 
achievements of the dominant culture, and were to grant them 
immediate human equality and see them as having equally di- 
vine origin? 

What would it mean if religious educators did not feel that 
those who are different are too slow and therefore incapable of 
understanding the things that matter? 

What would religious education look like if we gave up try- 
ing to use religion as a tool of inculturation, but saw in it the po- 
tential for individual, societal, and global transformation? 

What would religious education be like if we told the story of 
our churches emphasizing equally what is right and wrong with 
our institutions? 

This reflection leaves me with more questions than answers 
and it only points to a different direction for getting to the final 
destination Jesus gave us, not necessarily the best way for getting 
there. I think we know what we do not want and therefore these 
are the only restrictions to keep in mind: the vehicles that would 
get us there would not emit toxic fumes of racial hatred, would 
run on lanes on which the bigotry of ethnocentric head-on-colli- 
sions would be impossible, and would be fueled by the re- 
newable inexhaustible energy of the love generated by inter- 
gender (interracial and intercultural) creativity. Anyone with 
ideas, skills, and the ambition to get there is invited to participate 
in the creation of these vehicles. 

Europeans came to this well of the Americas on their way to 
India and China. Feeling tired and weary, they were charmed by 
the hospitality, generosity, and physical perfection of those who 
first met them. They came back, however, and did not acknowl- 
edge the legitimacy of the way the inhabitants related to the 
land, their customs, institutions, or technology. They did not ask 
for water but took it (among other things) and eliminated or sub- 
jugated anyone who stood in the way of their getting what they 
wanted. After all this, they proceeded to criticize the etiquette 
and technology of the natives and forced the natives and all 
those they enslaved to work for the satisfaction of their insatiable 
material needs. Is it any wonder that a conversation about the 
deeper things never took place? 

The well is running dry. Our etiquette preserves the life of 
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those who are wealthy and look like us, but it grants no rights to 
those not yet born, and punishes with a cruelty that makes the 
cruelty of the Aztecs seem humane by comparison. Our technol- 
ogy pollutes and destroys our irreplaceable natural habitat. On 
the positive side, I perceive that the more sensible heirs of the 
European tradition are ready to acknowledge the legitimacy of 
the original owners of the well and the validity of their steward- 
ship and of their etiquette. If this is so, we may be ready to move 
to a discussion of the water that springs into eternal life and to 
the place for worshipping in spirit and in truth. 

May the dialogue begin and last long into the next 500 years. 


Marina Herrera is lecturer and consultant for Multicultural Ministry Devel- 
opment, Washington Theological Union, Silver Spring, MD. 
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In Christ and Culture Richard Niebuhr addresses one of the 
toughest problems faced by Christians. The problem can be stated 
in the form of a question. Is Christ relevant to the situation in 
which the Christian must be? This question is especially impor- 
tant to relatively new Christian communities in traditionally non- 
Christian lands. Papua New Guinea, the largest Melanesian island 
in the Pacific region, is only one such community struggling with 
problems of translating religious concepts and words into its cul- 
tural context after the arrival of early missionaries. 

Although Papua New Guinea had its own religion before the 
coming of missionaries, Papuans accepted, after a time, the 
“white person’s” religion. They expressed it, however, in a quite 
different way. The Papuan New Guinea religious experience is 
more than eating Melanesian food on a white person’s plate. It 
involves a unique response to the traditions and way of life deeply 
rooted in the local culture. It sets before the Melanesian church a 
distinctive task — to recreate, to make different sense of the reli- 
gion offered to them by Christian missions, to create a truly Mela- 
nesian Christian spirituality. 

This paper highlights that struggle. It is an example of con- 
textualization, to use the language of “third world” theology. It is 
about Peroveta Songs. And it is about the ways in which Pero- 
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veta' functions authoritatively in the religious experience of the 
people in Melanesia. 


What is Peroveta? 


The power of song in the struggle for Papuan Christian religious 
experience — that is what the Peroveta is all about. I grew up in 
a small village called Hula of the Central Province, where Pero- 
veta was and is essential for the celebration of Christian religious 
experience. Certain nights one could hear the sound and feel the 
rhythm of the Peroveta from a distance. Children, women, and 
men would gather near a house (occasionally in front of the pas- 
tor’s or a deacon’s house) after long hours or days of church ac- 
tivities. They need to express their feelings. They need to refresh 
their spirits in the sound and rhythm of Peroveta. Chiefly they 
wanted to recall what God had done in their own land. And they 
did, sometimes peaceably and sometimes with loudness and 
dancing. Consider the first verse of this Hula Peroveta: 


Ia lani kunenai pe ugamagi Let us think of the old days 
(Kunenai ia upura mukuna (Before our ancestors lived 
aonai gealuwai) in darkness). 
Iai ewagumona maekamo Keriso We are now with Christ, in 
genal the light, 
I e, pe laka maeka melora We must walk as people of 
veaira the light. 


To interpret the theological significance and educational im- 
plications of Peroveta for the Papuan Christian community, “aca- 
demic tools” are not enough. The interpreter must feel her or his 
way into the power of the Peroveta music, responding both to its 
rhythmic content and the faith of images it affirms. Peroveta in- 
vites the believer to move closer to the sources of Papuan Chris- 
tianity and to experience the Papuan Christian community's 
power to experience God. One of my colleagues at Rarongo 
Theological College appropriately observes that “the God sung 
about in the Peroveta is probably not the same as the one in Sing 
His Praise” — a commonly used hymn book at Rarongo. Though 


1 Peroveta is a category of song. The term and the origin of Peroveta is debatable. 
Some Papuans would argue that it is associated with missionary influence, the introduc- 
tion of the English word “Prophet.” Others, however, would say that it originally emerged 


from the most famous Papuan Hiri. 
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the words of Peroveta may be translated and may look like those 
in the traditional hymnal, it is a different quality of energy and 
power they summon. 

Peroveta is social and corporate music. Because it is only 
sung by Papuans, it articulates the uniqueness of the Papuan 
community. It is an artistic expression of the Papuan Christian re- 
ligious experience. It is corporate in the sense that Peroveta is 
one kind of music that always occurs within the boundaries of 
the Papuan community for the sake of the Papuan Christian 
community. It is also corporate in that it gives form to Papuan 
Christian identity. In this sense Peroveta is central to the religious 
education of Papuan faith. 

Peroveta is historical music. It is rooted in the Christian her- 
itage of the Papuan Christian community. It passes on attitudes 
and ideas from the past into the present, in the hope that they 
will influence and transform believers’ decisions regarding their 
corporate future. 

Peroveta is unity music.? It moves the people toward the di- 
rection of the knowledge of who God is. It shapes and defines 
Papuan identity and creates cultural structures for Papuan Chris- 
tian religious experience. So Peroveta unifies as it confronts indi- 
viduals with the truth of Papuan existence and affirms that 
Papuan being is possible only in a communal context. 

Peroveta is eschatological music. Its sense of destiny is drawn 
from the images and meaning located in the originating Chris- 
tian events. It rehearses those past Christian events to provide 
the power to envision and move people into the future. Peroveta 
recalls, reinterprets the Christian stories for the embodiment of 
the Papuan future. 

Peroveta is sacramental music. It discloses the mystery of the 
God of Jesus Christ to unite Papuan believers. Peroveta becomes 
a holy instrument for the achievement of such union and unity. It 
is to be seen as‘the potential sacramental music of God, open to 
transformation. 

Peroveta is ritual music. Papuans assume God existed in their 
land before the coming of the missionaries. Papuans encountered 
the truth of God’s existence before the arrival of missionaries. In- 


* A little book written by the late Rev. Dr. Percy Chatterton, Day That I Have Loved, 


is very informative on the concept of Papuan community, especiall a 
oe y, especially the chapter on “The 
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stead of having to prove God, the presence of the God described 
by the missionaries, they “ritualize” God in song. This is what the 
Peroveta is all about, a ritualization of God in music. Despite the 
claims of the missionary movement, Peroveta is material for wor- 
ship and praise to God who was always present in Papuan history. 

Peroveta is charismatic music. In Peroveta, one is not bound 
by parts of the musical laws of western music as one finds in 
hymn singing. Papuans are not interested in the legal aspect of 
music. They are more concerned with the grace, the freedom in 
faith as guided by the Holy Spirit, as functioning according to 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, and as refined by the love poured 
into the hearts of the believers through the Spirit to bring about 
renewal. 

Peroveta is also theological. It is theological in the sense that 
it tells the believers about a divine God who in ages past was 
made known in the history of both Old and New Testament 
Jews and who now actively moves Papuans toward self-reali- 
zation. 

My purpose is to examine the statement of Papuan Christian 
religious experience as reflected by Peroveta. Several questions 
need to be raised about the assumptions behind this concern. For 
example, what could it mean to sing “Lau ane baina abia” (“I will 
sing a song’) when one has no connections with the origins and 
history of a foreign nation? What could it mean to be an “Israel 
Besena” (Israel's generation) and, at the same time, a Papuan 
surviving in a Jewish religion called Christianity brought by for- 
eign missionaries? 

Existentially, I want to stimulate discussion on Peroveta be- 
cause they are part of me. I sing and live them. Certain experi- 
ences which created them have shaped my faith journey. More- 
over, Peroveta is a way and a style of life. They authentically 
reveal Papuan Christian identity, in the rhythms of dance. So I 
begin the discussion on Peroveta because I am the “Peroveta,” 
and my life is Christian and religious. Without them I cannot 
“sing” the Lord’s song in my own land. 


God in the Peroveta 


Singing about the divine presence of the God, made clearer by 
missionaries as if this God were known throughout the entire Pa- 
puan history, seems to be the “bottom line” in any Peroveta. Pero- 
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veta show that Papuans do not believe that God created them to 
be “outsiders.” Instead they sing of a God who was involved in 
history — their history — transforming, thereby, the intent of 
missionaries to move them “from darkness to light.”? Just as 
God, Yahweh, was with the children of Israel, God is also with 
the Papuans — past, present, and future. It is this certainty that 
informs the understandings of the Peroveta, enabling Papuan 
Christians to sing: 


la, fa lani kunena e ugamagia Let us think of our ancestors 
Upura, amara lanira In the olden days 

Maino auna auna na Real Peace 

Maino auna auna na Real Peace 

Tana pa apia We have it now. 


Even though there are Peroveta that record the coming of 
Christianity in their land, the basic idea of Peroveta is that the 
missionary effort to bring people “from darkness to light” con- 
tradicts the work of God; it denies the pre-existence of God's ex- 
istence in the faith of the Papuan people. To be labelled as a 
person of darkness is to be declared a “nobody” or an “outsider.” 
This form of existence contradicts God’s creation of people to be 
his children. Papuans believe they are God’s children; and they 
therefore affirm their “somebodiness” or “insiderness” in the 
Christian community. This is why the Peroveta focus on biblical 
passages that stress the beginnings. Papuans were not created to 
be regarded as people of “darkness” to be converted later to 
“light.” 

One of the sources of Peroveta is Papuan culture. Papuans, as 
do other Melanesians, view life as a whole. They do not make 
the distinction between “secular” and “sacred” to be found in 
western culture. Papuan Christians consequently assume that God 
in the Peroveta has historical reference in their own experience. 
As a people, they cannot be omitted from the historical activity 
of God. They do not accept a religion that negates this continua- 
tion of Papuan heritage with the Gospel. Instead they reinterpret 


those views that exclude them from the historical activity of 
God. 
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3 The phrase “from darkness to light” is taken directly from a little book that came 
out during the hundred years centenary celebration in Papua — 1972. The meaning of 
the term “darkness” for the Papuans is a concept that may not necessarily refer to “sin” 


pvpone-doing It may also refer to the period before the arrival of the first missionaries 
in : 
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The other source of Peroveta is the experience of being re- 
garded as people of darkness who are now living in the light. 
When asked where Papuans got Peroveta, they might respond: 


Lani kunenai Palaguna Anopara In the beginning God created 
e kalao the world 

Anopara e Anopara e The world, the world. 

Anopara e, kwakawao ai anina The world was mad, 

Mukuna_- = maki and meaningless 


And there was darkness too. 
In view of this, it is no surprise to find Papuans singing: 


Tamate‘ ralana e rigo The blood of James Chalmers 
Papua  anoparanai was poured out 


In the land called Papua. 

It is not “sin,” but the experience of being regarded as people 
of “dibura” (darkness) which guarantees that Peroveta is not im- 
prisoned by the missionary movement. 

The Papuan Christian’s view of God embraces the whole of 
life. And Papuans’ basic belief is that God is ever present and 
that God will make non-Papuans realize God’s existence in time 
and space. This central theological assumption about God in Pa- 
puan Christianity and faith is reflected in the Peroveta. 


Jesus Christ in Peroveta 


Statements about God in Peroveta are not theologically distinct 
from statements about Jesus Christ. Jesus is understood as the 
king, “lohiabada” in the Motu language or “Velekou’” in the Hula 
language of Papua. 


Iesu Keriso Velekou e Jesus Christ, the King 
Pa avumu, Palaka oma We seek you and will walk 
mapararai e with you every day. 


Peroveta do not deal with abstract theological speculations 
about the person and work of Christ. In Peroveta, Jesus is not the 
subject of theological inquiry. Jesus is perceived in light of the 
two sources of Peroveta already mentioned, and Papuan Chris- 
tians affirm both his divinity and humanity without spending too 
much time debating “How can God become human?” 

The divinity of Jesus is affirmed in the Peroveta. For instance 


4 Tamate was the name given for the missionary, Dr. James Chalmers. Papuans could 
not pronounce his name properly so they called him Tamate. 
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the “Amana” (Father) and “nauna” (Son) in Hula become two 
ways of talking about the reality of the divine presence in Pa- 
puan history. They stand for that reality who enables Papuans to 
transcend the limitations of “darkness.” The choice of name 
(Amana or Nauna) often depends on the rhythm of language 
rather than the intellectual content of the language. 


Palagu. Nauna _lesu God’s Son _ is Jesus 

Ma ulamagina veneriao He gave us through his love 
Ulamagi, verere _ Life, light, _ peace, 

Iesu evenirao Christ was given to us 
Amara genana... From Father. 


It is as if Papuan Christians are affirming the divine presence 
of Amana-Nauna through the rhythm and the motion of language 
and, more practically, through dance. To encounter this Christ 
involves mind and body in motion. It is both emotional and 
rhythmic. So, Jesus is a practical experience in motion moving 
the Papuans to self-identity. This is who Jesus is in the Peroveta. 

When Papuans encounter the presence of Christ, they also 


meet the Father who sent the Son to give the people the light of 
God. 


Palaguna (amara) e ulamagirao For God loves — us 
E,e,Ia Nauna  euguao He sent us his Son 
Ia Nauna e He sent his Son, 
uguao he sent his Son 
Maeka_ e veamai agiao He brought light. 


Peroveta tell us about Jesus’ life on earth, his rejection and death 
on the cross — his humanity. The Peroveta do not reflect a gnos- 
tic Christ who only appeared to be human. Christ’s suffering was 
real. 

According to Peroveta, the meaning of Jesus’ birth, life, death, 
and resurrection is found in the identification with people of 
darkness who need the light. He has come to bring them out of 
darkness to restore their wholeness. He is the “Velekou,” the 
crucified one who has come to bring light to “etene” people in 
their own land. This is why the Papuans want to sing: 


Io — kula lakai Wake up! 
Io laka etene ai Go to the people of darkness 
Ila maguli pie apia. So that they will receive life. 


The death of Jesus in his own land means he died on the cross of 
Papuans in “darkness.” His death is a symbol of their lives, living 
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in darkness in their own land. They knew the life of darkness 
when it crept over Jesus on the cross. 

Through being told that they are “dibura taudia” (people of 
darkness) they transcend the limitations of space and time. Jesus’ 
time becomes their time, so a new historical existence is encoun- 
tered. Through the experience of being in “darkness” they en- 
counter the theological significance of Jesus’ death. Jesus makes 
a Close identification with those in darkness. 

If this is taken seriously, Jesus was with the Papuans and the 
Papuans were with Jesus. This means that Jesus was not alone 
when “darkness fell upon him,” and the Papuans were not alone 
before the missionaries came. Christ came to put an end to mis- 
understandings that lead to suppression. Herein lies the meaning 
of resurrection. It implies that death is not the last word. Death is 
not the end of God’s great drama of salvation. 

Ia Kwareao leana anona na The tomb where Jesus died 
Péevamaguliral i. &. Will _ save us. 

The resurrection is the “divine guarantee” that the lives of Pa- 
puans are in the hands of the Conqueror of darkness, and they 
are now “free” to do what is obedient to the “Amana,” the ever 
living one. Papuans do not have to be regarded as people of 
“dibura taudia” anymore. 


Vali nama ema kwarao The good news came 
Anolmaparana e maekao The world was in light 
Ae, Iesu arana pakunai Because of Jesus 
Makuna kalara pie aiki The work of darkness will end 
Maekamo kalara pe kalarae The work of light will begin 
Raoparana evama_  aiao He brought the way. 
Palagu gena ulamagi anira The meaning of God was 
Iesu. na e vema airao revealed by Jesus. 
Palagu e, po vele paikina God, you are Lord 
Gemu maeka ai maparamai po You have given us your light. 
venimai 


While Papuans hold that Christ is ever present in their pres- 
ence, they also look beyond to the future of Jesus. This is another 
aspect of resurrection as reflected by Peroveta. The Peroveta do 
not only speak of what Christ has done and is doing for Papuans. 
The full consummation of God’s salvation will take place outside 


the historical sphere. 
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Anopara ikana The end of the world 
Lanina, lanina wa veaina Will be like this: 

Aneru. pie veamai Angels will appear 

Kala rakvara aura The sinners, the righteous 
Kala rori rori aura will be separated 

Pie were kava lugara The sinners will go to the 
Kalova aonai pie agie fire 

Ilakari kari ra They will cry and break their 
Mapie — kala koki koki jaws. 


Christ will return to complete God’s will to take those of 
darkness home with him. The Papuan composer was quite cer- 
tain that God’s ultimate future would end darkness. For Papuan 
Christians, then, Jesus is God breaking into the human historical 
present and transforming it according to divine will. There is no 
need to worry about living in the “light” because Christ has al- 
ready been revealed. Light is already at hand in the person and 
work of Jesus and will be fully consummated in God’s own fu- 
ture. This is the “bottom line” of who God is and who Jesus 
Christ is as reflected in the Peroveta. If Christianity is to make 
sense for the Papua New Guineans, it must certainly be born out 
of the faith expressions of the people. If the task as demonstrated 
in this paper is not taken seriously, Christ will always remain ab- 
stract and will have no meaning for this new Christian com- 
munity. 


Ronnie Tom Ole teaches Christian education in the Rarong Theological Col- 
lege in Papua New Guinea. 
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Everybody's Doing It 


The popular media in Canada and the United States have fea- 
tured news segments, sound bits, articles, and op-ed items about 
the multiculturalism emerging in each country. Most presenta- 
tions have been favorable, albeit often sentimental and superfi- 
cial. It seems good that we are acknowledging richness and di- 
versity in our societies. Some significant demurring or even 
worrying has also been expressed, as in the case of Time maga- 
zine’s Fourth of July 1991 issue, which featured a cover story 
gravely warning that the result of multiculturalism for the United 
States will be a nation pluralistic to the point of division and 
bereft of unified tradition and values. To cover itself, Time in- 
cluded sidebars from several racial/ethnic minority persons who 
offered statements praising multiculturalism. 

Similar ambivalence is evident in a series of articles on inclu- 
siveness in a Presbyterian magazine. An equal number of readers 
responded for and against the notion; those who were against 
appeared to be conservative persons who sincerely felt that to be 
inclusive and multicultural in the Presbyterian church would lead 
to a loss of traditional values and doctrines, to syncretism, and 
(using my own biased terms) to a diminishing of the longstand- 
ing white, middle class, Enlightenment sensibilities for which the 
decent and orderly Presbyterian church is noted. Multicultural- 
ism is in the air, perceived by some as a fresh breeze and by 
others as an impending storm. 


The subject of multicultural education is at least 25 years old, 
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if we judge by the courses offered in schools of education and 
the programs and curricula practiced in public schools. Cana- 
dians can be proud that they have known themselves to be a mo- 
saic for decades. Multicultural religious education, however, prac- 
ticed for a long time by a few seers and pioneers, only recently 
has been embraced by the multitude. Maybe the impetus has 
been social reality. The San Francisco and Los Angeles areas, for 
example, soon will have nonwhite majorities. Would you believe 
there is a vibrant, growing Chinatown in Calgary? Diversity in 
our society and our local communities is not just inescapable, it 
already is. Considering the imminent displacement of white ma- 
jorities by nonwhites, the issue of multiculturalism has become, 
for better or for worse, urgent. And in the United States a not- 
trivial test of national attitudes looms: October 12, 1992, the 
500th anniversary of the arrival of Columbus. 

In religious education the impetus for taking multiculturalism 
seriously is not necessarily the pressures of social realities and 
perceived threats to accustomed values and perspectives. For 
many of us it is simply that the time has come. We recognize that 
we live in a multicultural society and are joined in a multicultural 
religious community. This awareness makes us very conscious 
now of “new” ways to interpret tradition, texts, and contexts. 

Various and numerous impetuses for multicultural religious 
education are at work. Religious communities and society itself 
are assumed to consist of a diversity of peoples, cultures, tradi- 
tions, and insights. Religious communities and society are to ac- 
cept these diversities and to encourge the contributions that can 
come from them. There are personal, social, historical, demo- 
graphic, and many other reasons impelling acceptance of multi- 
culturalism. Social justice is yet another compelling impetus. 
While appreciating this multiplicity of impetuses, this article ex- 
plores the impetus from biblical and theological sources, offering 
some brief examples of how familiar Bible passages are being 
interpreted by advocates of multiculturalism, and referring to 
theological themes that impel persons of particular racial/ethnic 
and cultural groups to create and express “local theologies” and 
particular educational approaches. 


Multicultural Commentary on Familiar Bible Passages 


Many, for example, now notice that the Bible has much to say 
about how and why we are a multicultural human community. 
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A Multicultural Vision. A common interpretation of Genesis, 
ch. 1, offers this summary: God created the world and it was a 
good world. God created humankind and humans were a good 
creation. God gave human beings dominion over the world, that 
is, the responsibility of being stewards of God’s earth; human 
beings are to live in harmony with nature and to care for the 
earth and for each other. This standard interpretation informs 
most of us, including we who know ourselves as advocates of 
multiculturalism. But we would enrich this interpretation by 
pointing out that when God created the world and its inhabi- 
tants, God created a wondrously rich and diverse world and a 
multicultural humanity. An important part of our stewardship is 
to enjoy and enhance this multicultural condition. 

As examples of a diverse and multicultural world, consider 
the provocative images of Babel and Pentecost, and the Peace- 
able Realm (Kingdom). For centuries the story of the failed at- 
tempt to build the Tower of Babel has provided negative lessons 
that humans are not meant to try what God alone can accomplish. 
Further, human pride and sinfulness will cause to tumble any 
tower created by humans to reach heaven. Humans will not be 
able to communicate and their efforts will fail. They, with their 
different languages, will be scattered by God over the face of 
the earth. The “new” commentary suggests that the story of the 
Tower of Babel does teach that God caused a confusion of 
tongues and a scattering of peoples over the face of the earth — 
but such is reality: God created us as diverse peoples with differ- 
ent languages and cultures. It would be folly for one language or 
culture to dominate and to insist that all others become like 
them. What God has put asunder let no one try to melt into one 
pot or domicile in one tower. 

Nevertheless the diversity of tongues and cultures can be- 
come one community — nota single, melted-together commun- 
ity in the sentimental sense expressed in the American dream of a 
melting pot, but a community where even those of different na- 
tions and tongues can hear the one gospel communicated in their 
own language. Such is the commentary on the report in Acts, ch. 
2, on the Christian experience of Pentecost and the formation of 
the apostolic church. 

Those who espouse a multicultural society and religious com- 
munity will simply ask of Isaiah 11:6-9, about the image of the 
Peaceable Realm (Kingdom), fixed in our imaginations by the 
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serene painting of Hicks in which lion and lamb lie together in 
peace: Is this passage about animals, or is it about us? 

Re-visioning Community. The “new” commentary on the 
New Testament, particularly the accounts of the New Testament 
church and Paul’s letters to these churches, also reveal multicul- 
tural perspectives. Acts, chs. 10, 11, and 15 tell of Cornelius, a 
centurion of the Italian Cohort who wishes to be baptized; of a 
strange dream experienced by the apostle Peter in which he en- 
visions a great sheet holding a variety of animals, most of which 
are not proper food for Peter, a Christian who continues to ob- 
serve Mosaic laws concerning diet and, yet, in the dream he is 
urged to eat this food; of Peter’s willingness to receive and bap- 
tize Cornelius; of the Antioch church deliverying aid to the Jeru- 
salem church; and of the first churchwide council in Jerusalem 
in which Peter’s broad interpretation of Christian faith and prac- 
tice is validated and the observance of Mosaic law is not re- 
quired of Christians. 

From a multicultural perspective this biblical material exudes 
positive affirmations. People do not need to be Jewish or prac- 
tice Mosaic law to be Christians (which can be read to say, “You 
don’t have to be Euro-American or practice ‘WASP’ ways to be 
Christian”). Racial/ethnic minority churches can come to the aid 
of majority churches. All kinds of people can be baptized and be 
full contributing members of the community of faith. 

Galatians 3:28-29 highlights the theme of the entire letter to 
the Galatians — that in the community of faith Jew and Greek, 
male and female, slave and free, and so on are brought into com- 
munity by Jesus Christ. To be Christian one need not be of a 
certain background or be assimilated into that background. Cur- 
rent theological approaches see in Paul’s correspondence with 
the Corinthians a “local theology” that accounts for the realities 
of sinful divisions and moral turpitude, yet looks to the forgive- 
ness, acceptance, and restoration of relationship that is possible 
at the Lord’s Table. A multicultural theology can be seen in a 
community of faith that has many members joined in one Body 
with Christ as its Head. 

Multicultural Mission. The letters of the Corinthians, and for 
that matter all the passages cited above, can be seen as calls to 
mission, that is, to an advocacy of a community of faith that is 
multicultural. Luke 4:14-19 calls upon us to preach good news to 
the poor, to proclaim release to the captives and receiving of 
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sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are oppressed, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. For those who would 
practice multicultural religious education, this call is one more 
powerful impetus. Our eyes now see as never before. 


Some First Steps in Multicultural Religious Education 


Through the artifice of looking at religious education in three 
types of congregations, some first steps can be described. In this 
transitory time, as we learn how to articulate our growing sense 
of multiculturalism, we need to forgive each other for our awk- 
ward typologies and terms. Whatever we call them, there are 
congregations consisting of persons of a particular racial/ethnic, 
cultural minority and congregations of the “majority” culture 
(predominately white, Anglo-Saxon, middle class); and there are 
a few congregations that are a comfortable mix of peoples — in 
other words, a multicultural fellowship. 

Multicultural religious education in racial/ethnic and cultural 
minority congregations. We start with people. What is their ex- 
perience? Multicultural religious education assists the people, 
whatever their background, to see themselves as people. While 
many of us take for granted that we are people, those who are of 
minority racial, ethnic, and cultural background often do not. 
Some were told they were slaves. Others were told that “the only 
good Injun is a dead Injun.” Still others were told that to have 
any status and acceptance they would have to talk and act like 
the white man — and give up 10,000 years of Asian history, cul- 
ture, and civilization. So an initial religious education task is to 
assist minority people to name themselves as full human beings 
and as people with experiences, histories, and aspirations that 
have their own validity and integrity. 

From liberation theology we learn of the value and need for 
people to do “historical projects.” Our human being must be lo- 
cated within history and culture. The humanity of minority peo- 
ple (numerically minor in North America, until the year 2032) 
needs to be named by the “minority people” themselves. They 
will write their own histories and claim their own identities (and 
probably shed the term “minority people”). 

In North America the word “roots” brings to mind the book 
by Alex Haley and the life-giving, culture-affirming television 
series Roots. Not only African-Americans but all of us were 
moved by that powerful telling of personal stories, stories of 
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persons, and stories of a people. Roots was a historical project. 
On a smaller scale but equally powerful for those who engaged 
in the historical project, the members of the Parkview Presby- 
terian Church in the Sacramento area experienced profound re- 
lease — liberation — when their pastor, Hei Takarabe, conducted 
a project of having the members of this Japanese-American con- 
gregation tell their life stories, including the stories of internment 
in concentration camps in the United States during World War 
II. Taiwanese theologian C. S. Song, who wrote Tell Us Our 
Names, often states, “A true individual has a name, and a story.”! 

A second religious education task in racial/ethnic, cultural 
minority congregations is to identify relevant themes for study. 
What are the themes that come out of the people’s experiences 
and needs? In Christian congregations these themes will differ, 
which is a polite way of saying that they do not need to be deter- 
mined by Euro-American traditions, experiences, and standards. 
For “minority congregations” significant themes include creation, 
harmony within nature, human identity, corporate identity, the 
nature of spirituality, community, sojourners, bondage and de- 
liverance, suffering, justice, and vocation. Earlier in this article 
examples were given of how familiar Bible passages might be in- 
terpreted through the eyes of those who are multicultural. Sim- 
ilar freshness or even outrage can come from the interpretations 
of the themes listed here when different racial/ethnic and cul- 
tural voices speak from their own experiences. 

What these different voices say, if they are heard by others in 
the religious community, can benefit the whole community and 
enrich its understandings of God, grace, and community. 

A third task, or strategy, is to stress process as well as content 
in religious education. This includes using ecumenical learning 
communities and ecumenical learning methods. “Banking meth- 
ods” of education that structure a hierarchy of teacher over stu- 
dent need to be replaced with structures and strategies in which 
learning takes place among participants sharing and contributing 
of their own experiences and insights. Whatever the content, the 
process must respect the wisdom of the people and allow it to 


emerge. 
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1 C. §. Song, Tell Us Our Names: Story Theology from an Asian Perspective (Mary- 
knoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987). Dr. Song made that statement during the Westervelt Lec- 
tures, Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary, January 30, 1991. 
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Certain methods and materials are more appropriate for this 
process-orientation toward learning. Story, festival (which ex- 
presses the community’s story), art, music, drama, and, yes, 
drums, as well as symbol, image, and metaphor are all appro- 
priate. These are learning strategies that respect the intuitive, re- 
lational, and nurturant. Not only is information conveyed, but 
truth is spoken. 

Another strategy to enhance religious education among racial/ 
ethnic and cultural groups is leadership development. In plain 
words, developing leaders is more valuable than developing cur- 
ricula. As but one example, there is no practical way for a de- 
nominational education office to provide language-specific cur- 
ricula for its Pacific Asian-American members, segments of which 
speak Japanese, Chinese, Tagalog, Vietnamese, Korean, Thai, or 
any of a dozen other languages. The better stewardship of edu- 
cation resources is the development of teachers and leaders who 
can then communicate intimately with their own people and can 
devise curricula — courses of study — that speak to the people in 
ways that “headquarters” (still staffed by an English-speaking 
elite) cannot. 

Multicultural religious education in “majority” congregations. 
One task for such congregations is to “unpack the invisible knap- 
sack of white privilege.” This is how Peggy McIntosh, a white, 
middle-class woman, articulates the challenge. When McIntosh 
reflected on how hard it was for men to realize how much ad- 
vantage they held over women, it dawned on her that she as a 
white person held a similar advantage over nonwhites. She writes, 


Ihave come to see white privilege as an invisible package of unearned 
assets I can count on cashing in each day. . . . White privilege is like 
an invisible weightless knapsack of special provisions, maps, pass- 
ports, codebooks, visas, clothes, tools and blank checks. .. . My 
schooling gave me no training in seeing myself as an oppressor, as an 
unfairly advantaged person, or as a participant in a damaged culture. 

. whites are taught to think of their lives as morally neutral, nor- 
mative, and average, as also ideal, so that when we work to benefit 
others, this is seen as work which will allow ‘them’ to be more like us.2 


Majority culture people need help from religious educators 
to “unpack” their invisible, weightless knapsacks of cultural im- 


> Peggy McIntosh, “White Privilege: U 1ki ‘oe » 
; ge: Unpacking the Invisible K k IP; 
and Freedom Newsletter, July/August 1989, p. 10. z Se 
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perialism, with its assumption of a monocultural society. Fresh 
exegesis of traditional texts may help, as in the case of the story 
of the Tower of Babel. Majority people may find impetus to- 
ward multicultural attitudes when they encounter the idea that 
the world is not monolingual and monocultural. The world is not 
all white. It is rainbow colored. 

Religious educator Charles R. Foster of the Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, offers four helpful “movements” 
for majority congregations as they move toward multicultural- 
ism.° First, teach for cultural awareness. Encourage people to be 
aware of what culture is and to realize that each of us lives and 
acts within a particular cultural milieu. Help people to recognize 
how culture affects their lives. Second, affirm each person’s cul- 
tural heritage. For the quintessential “WASP” this is not always 
as easy as it seems, for some whites have been acculturated to 
believe that people (Americans, particularly) should forsake their 
original ethnic heritage for the sake of the common good. This is 
the unfortunate result of the ideal of the melting pot. Often it 
takes a little coaxing to help whites to perceive themselves not as 
“mongrels” but as persons who are richly cultured. For example, 
it is a blessing to have ancestors who are French, English, Scan- 
dinavian, and German; such a heritage not only is mixed, it is 
rich. In effect, this second movement of affirming cultural heri- 
tage is like having whitewash scraped away in order to uncover 
rich colorations below the surface. 

A third movement for majority congregations is to teach for 
appreciation of and respect for other cultures. Being able to ap- 
preciate and affirm one’s own culture paves the way for this rec- 
ognition of the integrity and value of the cultures of others. Thus 
a fourth movement can take place, to participate in the cultures 
of others. Such participation pays the ultimate respect to the 
ways and values of others. 

A similar list of four approaches to multicultural education is 
advocated by James A. Banks of the University of Washington, a 
pioneer in the field.4 Banks proposes that multicultural education 
should lead to social action to solve the problems of ethnic mis- 


nr 
3 Charles R. Foster, “In a Multicultural Society, What Kind of Community Do We 
Seek Through the Church’s Education,” unpub., 1990. 
4 James A. Banks, “Education for Survival In A Multicultural World,” in Social Studies 
and the Young Learner, Vol. 1, No. 4, March/ April 1989, pp. 3-5. 
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understandings and divisions. He notes that often public schools 
and other educational agencies go no farther than the first step, 
the “contributions approach.” In this popular approach, main- 
stream curricula and content remains essentially in tact while 
material is added to present heroes, heroines, and similar high- 
lights from other ethnic and cultural groups. This might be 
likened to a tourist dropping in on Harlem for some ribs and an 
evening of jazz and then returning to the comfort of a suburban 
home in New Jersey where life goes on as usual. 

Beyond the contributions approach is the “additive approach.” 
Ethnic content, concepts, themes, and perspectives are added to 
the curriculum. But these additions, as good as they are, do not 
change the basic structure and purposes of the curriculum. Stu- 
dents in a history course may benefit from reading The Auto- 
biography of Malcolm X and may come to appreciate Malcolm 
X as a brilliant individual; but no thorough study is made of 
racism, the nature of the social order, or the possibilities of a 
multicultural society. Banks allows for the value of the additive 
approach as a beginning place but points out the need for anal- 
yses and critiques of the basic structures of society and the 
incorporation of the stories of diverse peoples in a diverse multi- 
cultural world. 

So, there is the impetus toward a third way, the “transforma- 
tion approach.” The basic assumptions of a curriculum are 
changed to incorporate — to infuse — throughout the curricu- 
lum the reality of a multicultural world. The basic assumption is 
that our society consists of a variety of ethnic, cultural perspec- 
tives and traditions. The meaning and purposes of society are seen 
broadly and not as monocultural. The world is not just white, 
Euro-American, or middle-class; also, given a multicultural so- 
ciety, no particular culture is superior over the others. Chau- 
vinism and racism can be avoided. Applied to religious com- 
munities, the transformation approach enables its members to 
empathize with other people and to be more inclusive and ecu- 
menical as communities. 

James Banks urges a fourth approach that will take learners 
beyond learning into action: the “social action approach.” Learn- 
ing about the problems and possibilities should lead people to 
decisions and commitments to work toward solutions — to work 
for a society that truly is multicultural. Again, applied to reli- 
gious communities, such an approach has its urgency and ap- 
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peal. Unfortunately, denominational educational agencies and 
congregations themselves seldom go beyond the rhetoric of so- 
cial concern to social action. Religious educators are confronted 
here with a challenge to rethink what and why they teach; if we 
really believe in multiculturalism we may need to use more ac- 
tive forms of education that are more likely to culminate in 
action. 

The task of religious education in multicultural congregations. 
More congregations are now multicultural. In such communities 
there always is the basic task of continuing to teach the tradition, 
in the case of Christian churches to teach the basic Christian 
gospel of a loving, creative God who reaches out to us with grace 
and relationship and calls us into community. As stated earlier, 
the basic message is broadened or even transformed when the 
values and insights of multiculturalism are applied. Multicultural 
congregations will seek a theology that affirms pluralism and di- 
versity and accepts all people, respecting their differences and 
encouraging their unique contributions to the common faith. In 
this time, the racial/ethnic, cultural minority people may well be 
the ones to help the entire community of faith to rediscover and 
restore significant aspects of its faith. Especially compelling is 
the profound understanding of identity-in-community and the 
communal nature of the faith that “minority peoples” can offer 
to the whole congregation. Multicultural religious education can 
address the rampant radical individualism that permeates the 
North American religious community. A socially active and trans- 
formational education may enable the church to return to its bib- 
lical roots as a community. To be multicultural is to take a giant 
step toward fulfilling community. 


Toward Becoming a Multicultural Community 


We who engage in multicultural religious education are impelled 
by the possibilities. Some “hunches” or hopes give impetus to 
our efforts. In Christian religion, it is hoped that the practice of 
multicultural religious education will enable the church to be 
more of a community. New models of community will emerge 
in the church. There will be new styles of preaching and new 
styles of worship. New styles of teaching and learning will be 
practiced. Church polity and administration will be more com- 
munal and relational. All members of the church will have a 
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clearer sense of identity. Relationships between members will be 
“circular” and so will methods of decision-making. These were 
the hopes, hunches, and dreams of the participants in a work- 
shop on multicultural religious education. Their vision impels us 
to join with them in working toward a multicultural community 
of faith in a multicultural society. 


David Ng is professor of Christian education at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary in San Anselmo, California. 
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TEACHING IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY: CONCEPTS, 
MODELS, STRATEGIES. By Ricardo L. Garcia. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1982. 


The danger in considering a work published nine years ago in 
the United States is to make the calender the criterion of truth. 
C. S. Lewis named this problem the chronological fallacy. This 
warning is unwarranted in considering the work of Ricardo Gar- 
cia because it continues to provide insightful concepts, models, 
and strategies for the theory and practice of multicultural reli- 
gious education in the 1990s and the twenty-first century. 

Part I of this work explores in depth various sociocultural 
concepts including ethnicity, social theories on communal living, 
schools and their wider public constituencies, and the realities of 
ethnocentrism, racism, and stereotyping in order to understand 
multicultural education as conceived and practiced in public 
schools. Garcia delicately balances attention to social realities 
and theoretical constructs when he considers broad communal 
theories and the nature of school and community relationships. 
He directly considers the notions of culture, ethnicity, commun- 
ity, assimilation, racism, and discrimination, which are founda- 
tional to formulating an approach to multicultural religious edu- 
cation. Garcia defines multicultural education as “the generic 
term for a broad-based educational encounter with unjust, ex- 
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clusive, and exclusionary educational policies, programs and 
practices.” As such, multicultural education directly “counters 
elitism, sexism and racism in American public school teaching 
and learning” (p. 8). Garcia addresses these topics from the per- 
spective of a Mexican-American who has personally encountered 
the individual and communal impacts of education in the United 
States. But from this experience he is able to offer a constructive 
set of theoretical and practical insights that serve as a means of 
exploring multicultural education. Thus Garcia combines con- 
cerns for both the rational and passional dimensions of effective 
scholarship. 

Part II of Teaching in a Pluralistic Society examines two spe- 
cific instructional models, ethnic studies and bilingual-bicultural 
education, and two instructional strategies, human rights and in- 
tergroup relations. These models are described historically, con- 
ceptually, and practically; and the descriptions provide a useful 
analysis of the actual outworkings of a commitment to multicul- 
tural education. These models and strategies are helpfully out- 
lined in a table on page 106 of the text. Throughout the text, 
Garcia effectively uses tables and figures to summarize his in- 
sights and to provide perspective on the complex interplay of 
factors in multicultural instruction. 

Part III of Garcia’s introductory text provides various role- 
playing and critical-thinking exercises that can be used in teacher 
education programs to stimulate thought and to address issues 
that arise in pluralistic teaching. In these exercises and through- 
out the work, Garcia stresses the need to approach multicultural 
teaching analytically and rationally. He does not claim to pro- 
vide simple formulas for teaching ethnic minority students given 
the fact that such a task is an ongoing process. Garcia rightfully 
contends that sensitivity to students’ ethnicity is central to good 
teaching in whatever setting one is engaged. He issues a timely 
call for developing a cultural sophistication in the theory and 
practice of education in the United States in the light of the 
shadows of history. 

From the perspective of religious education, Garcia only con- 
siders religious themes in passing. His work needs to be com- 
plemented by the exploration of faith perspectives. He does not 
address the more radical systemic and structural analyses required 
if alternatives and transformative models are to be embraced by 
faith communities. In terms of more recent scholarship, Garcia 
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was, in 1982, exploring the possibility of transformation which 
David Abalos proposes in depth in Latinos in the United States: 
The Sacred and the Political (Notre Dame: University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1986). 

Garcia’s work provides access to basic issues, which the vast 
majority of Anglo-dominant religious education efforts are cur- 
rently confronting in their actual practice. Dealing with cultural 
difference in the actual practice of education assumes more than 
just theoretical awareness. A commitment to multicultural reli- 
gious education requires not only addressing the level of the ex- 
plicit curriculum but also the less accessible hidden and null 
curricula which Garcia enables his readers to explore. 

Chapter 11 of the text, entitled “A Synthesis of Pluralistic 
Teaching and Learning,” prophetically summarized the chal- 
lenges that not only existed in emerging form back in 1982 but 
are a more conscious reality in the 1990s. Garcia encourages a 
proactive stance on the part of teachers who work for cultural 
and ethnic justice and who can make a difference in the lives of 
students. He advocates a stance of cultural relativism, which he 
defines as the notion that cultures should be perceived from their 
own perspective rather than compared with white, middle-class 
culture in the United States. This is a continuing struggle in the 
vast majority of religious education programs across the theolog- 
ical spectrum. The guidelines Garcia suggests for teachers on page 
178 of his work are applicable for secular and religious educa- 
tional settings. As the author rightfully contends: “Embracing 
cultural relativism is not enough. Teachers should understand 
important sociocultural notions that impinge on teaching and 
learning.” Thus Teaching in a Pluralistic Society contributes much 
to the end of fostering the thought and practice of multicultural 
religious education for those who have ears to hear. — Robert 
W. Pazmiro, Professor of Religious Education, Andover New- 
ton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts. 


MULTIETHNIC EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
2nd ed. By James A. Banks. Boston: Allyn and Beacon Inc. 1988. 


As we become more conscious of the realities of our multiethnic 
society, “multicultural education” and “multiethnic education” 
have become frequent buzzwords in educational circles. Unfor- 
tunately these terms are often vaguely defined and poorly con- 
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ceptualized. James Banks’ book Multiethnic Education: Theory 
and Practice assists educators in clarifying the philosophical, 
theoretical, and conceptual issues related to multiethnic educa- 
tion; examines teaching strategies and curriculum that reflect 
ethnic and cultural diversity; and provides criteria and guide- 
lines for effective multiethnic curriculum and programs. 

At the beginning of the text, Banks clearly defines historical 
and philosophical issues in multiethnic education and multicul- 
tural education and distinguishes them as evolving phases of multi- 
ethnic-multicultural education. Multiethnic education primarily 
focuses on developing curriculum and teaching strategies that 
support ethnic identity and address racism and discrimination. 
Multicultural education addresses not only ethnic groups but a 
diversity of cultural groups based on different characteristics 
such as gender, religion, region, and more. Because multicultural 
education is a broad and diverse concept, Banks expresses con- 
cern about the over-generalization of issues and problems among 
the different cultural groups and the lack of focus on specific 
issues such as racism and sexism. For this reason, he chooses to 
emphasize multiethnic education as the more appropriate cur- 
riculum model for addressing issues of ethnic identity and racism. 

In Multiethnic Education: Theory and Practice, Banks pro- 
vides educators with an in-depth understanding of the theoreti- 
cal and practical issues related to multiethnic education programs 
and the complexities of ethnicity, culture, education, and society. 
The text outlines a series of historical and theoretical issues in the 
first sections, then focuses on practical issues in the last two sec- 
tions. Part I presents the history, goals, and practices of mul- 
tiethnic education, while Part II focuses on the conceptual issues 
and problems related to education, ethnicity, and cultural diver- 
sity. Part III explores the philosophical and ideological issues 
related to ethnicity, education, and citizenship; and Part IV 
presents the nature, goals, and components of multiethnic cur- 
riculum. The last section, Part V, focuses on teaching and in- 
structional issues and strategies and curriculum guidelines for 
multiethnic education. 

Throughout the text, Banks’ major premise is that individuals 
belong to several communities (ethnic, nation, and world): and 
their personal identities are a composite of ethnic, national, and 
global identities (along with the identities related to gender, 
social-economic class, race, religion, etc.). Through multiethnic 
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education, individuals can clarify and develop positive ethnic, 
national, and global identities; develop multiple perspectives and 
insights; and become more participatory and reflective members 
of their different communities. The major goals of multiethnic 
education include “helping students develop cross-cultural com- 
petency (the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to function 
in diverse cultural settings) and helping students develop the 
ability to view events, situations, and problems from the per- 
spective of different ethnic and national groups” (p. 42). 

Multiethnic education has direct implications for the theory 
and praxis of multicultural religious education. Banks’ multieth- 
nic education theories and curriculum guidelines provide key 
questions and issues for religious educators to ponder, question, 
and examine. In terms of personal identity, multiethnic educa- 
tion provides strategies for developing one’s ethnic and cultural 
identity within the context of ethnic communities and the world. 
One of the primary goals for multicultural religious education 
would be to develop one’s spiritual identity and support integrated 
identities that wholistically encompass spirituality, ethnicity, and 
culture. 

Multicultural religious education would encompass spiritual 
and cultural development within the community of faith and 
within the individual’s ethnic community. A second goal of mul- 
ticultural religious education would be for the community of 
faith to recognize and embrace each individual as a whole per- 
son and support individuals’ personal and spiritual growth while 
accepting and affirming their cultural identities. Multicultural re- 
ligious education would support the spiritual and ethnic identity 
development of each individual while helping that individual 
also explore the ethnic-cultural and spiritual identity develop- 
ment and expression of other groups. Through multicultural reli- 
gious education, individuals would develop multiple perspectives 
and insights on the complexities and interplay among spirituality, 
faith, ethnicity, and culture, and affirm their own spiritual de- 
velopment within their community of faith and ethnicity. 

Multiethnic Education: Theory and Practice raises questions 
and establishes criteria for examining whether or not our reli- 
gious education programs are inclusive on individual's ethnic 
and cultural identities and will address issues of culture, racism, 
and discrimination. According to Banks’ framework, in develop- 
ing a multiethnic religious education program, one needs to ex- 
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amine wholistically the components of the institutional environ- 
ment, including policies and politics, staff attitudes, perceptions, 
beliefs, and actions, the formal and “hidden” curriculum, teach- 
ing styles and strategies, instructional materials, assessment and 
testing procedures, language resources, counseling services, and 
community participation. Each of these components contributes 
to a supportive multicultural religious education community in 
which individuals can develop their spiritual beliefs and their 
ethnic and cultural identities. 

For Banks, the teacher is central to the multiethnic educational 
process. He identifies several characteristics of an effective mul- 
ticultural teacher. Since he did not write for a religious commun- 
ity, multicultural religious educators would have to add to that 
set of characteristics a consciousness and understanding of the 
interplay of their own spiritual and cultural heritage and expe- 
riences with those of various ethnic, cultural, and religious groups. 
The effective multicultural religious educator would also possess 
clarified and positive attitudes toward different ethnic, cultural, 
socio-economic, and religious groups, and practice appropriate 
pedagogical strategies to develop individuals’ spiritual, ethnic, 
and cultural identities; explore multiple perspectives and insights; 
and address intergroup conflict, racism, and different forms of 
prejudice. 

Multiethnic Education: Theory and Practice is an excellent 
informative resource in providing theories and frameworks for 
multicultural religious educators to explore, develop, and extend 
as the field of multicultural religious education emerges. It helps 
us to ponder more deeply the many issues and questions sur- 
rounding spirituality, ethnicity, and culture. — J ennifer Jue, 
Program Coordinator, California Foreign Language Project, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California. 


RESPONSIVE TEACHING: AN ECOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO CLASSROOM PATTERNS OF LANGUAGE, CULTURE, 
AND THOUGHT. C. A. Bowers and David J. Flinders. New 
York: Teacher College Press, 1990. 


One of the important challenges for educators as the twenty-first 
century approaches is learning how to teach a culturally diverse 
student population. While there are no easy answers to this chal- 
lenge, Bowers and Flinders provide a theoretical framework de- 
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signed for educational leaders and teachers in public schools, but 
also helpful to those in religious education settings. Faith com- 
munities increasingly reflect the cultural diversity of the nation. 
They seek to equip teachers for teaching with cultural respon- 
siveness to increase communication and enhance the learning 
process for teachers and students. 

For Bowers and Flinders teaching responsively means teach- 
ing with sensitivity to the cultural patterns that influence the 
mental and behavioral ecology of the classroom. The classroom 
they assert, “must be understood as an ecology of language pro- 
cesses and cultural patterns” encompassing the use of the spoken 
and written word, the use of “personal and social space,” body 
language, and changes of “voice pitch, tempo, and intensity (p. 
2). It is from the interaction of these patterns that one can begin 
to understand the relationship of behavior and learning. Bowers 
and Flinders rely on the work of Clifford Geertz, who defines 
culture as the pattern of meaning embodied in symbols, which 
is transmitted historically and through which persons communi- 
cate, perpetuate, and develop their information and beliefs to- 
ward life. 

The authors take issue with the prevailing model of class- 
room management, which they identify as Cartesian or techni- 
cist. This model assumes that the rational process is culturally 
neutral, language is a conduit for the transmission of informa- 
tion, and learning is an individual endeavor. These factors are 
embedded in our culture and have hindered teachers from other 
ways of understanding their texts. The authors counter these as- 
sumptions by stating that the teacher in the classroom is faced 
with a more complex environment. 

For Bowers and Flinders, the belief that teaching and learn- 
ing occur within a culturally neutral process omits the fact that 
the thinking process depends upon psychological and physical 
experiences that are based on cultural experiences and patterns. 
To believe that language is a conduit for learning neglects to 
recognize that communcation between a speaker and a listener 
involves an interpretation of the verbal word, which has been 
formed by the actions the hearer brings to the learning event. 
Since language cannot be divorced from culture, the teacher and 
students in culturally diverse classrooms are faced with the ever- 
present challenge of learning to interpret the messages they re- 
ceive from each other. To believe that learning is an individual 
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action omits the traditions and implied understandings from the 
cultural background of the learner. 

The first chapter, “A Context for Professional Knowledge,” 
develops the basic theoretical construction of the thesis of the 
book. Religious educators should find chapters Two through 
Four and Seven to be of particular interest. Chapter Two, “Meta- 
phor, Language and Thought,” gives attention to metaphoric 
language and cultural patterns. It emphasizes how supervisors 
can sensitize teachers to their roles in helping to develop patterns 
of understanding between themselves and their students. 

Chapter Three, “Nonverbal Communication,” gives attention 
to the manner in which teaching models are sensitive to the way 
the cultural heritages of students influence understanding and 
communicating in the classroom. In the fourth chapter, “The 
Teacher’s Role in Primary Socialization,” the authors explore the 
role of the teacher as a transmitter of culture or gatekeeper for 
the first-time encounter of students with some area of culture. 
Teachers are among the significant others who influence and 
determine which areas of culture will be given to the student. 

Chapter Seven, “Culturally Responsive Supervision,” is espe- 
cially important for directors of Christian education and pastors 
as supervisors in Christian instruction. The focus is on how cul- 
tural patterns are concretely accomplished in the classroom. This 
is not so much a step-by-step guide as an image-of-responsive 
supervision. Bowers and Flinders see this as an interpretive pro- 
cess: observing how the relationships are put together in the 
classroom. For a more detailed analysis of supervision, a com- 
panion book, Culturally Responsive Teaching and Supervision: 
A Handbook for Staff Development, should be read and adapted 
to religious education. Part I gives a brief overview of the the- 
ory, and Part II suggests patterns of responsive teaching. 

Bowers and Flinders make a significant contribution to the 
discussion of multicultural issues which challenge the nation’s 
educational institutions in general and the religious educational 
arena in particular. Specifically, faith communities need teachers 
and administrators who are not only sensitive to cultural diver- 
sity but are equipped to transmit the tradition with cultural sensi- 
tivity to the tasks of the teaching ministry. This sensitivity involves 
familiarity with the cultural patterns of language, culture, and 
thinking. This is certainly not an easy process, but Bowers and 
Flinders’ work make it a possibility. — Nelson T. Strobert, Asso- 
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ciate Professor of Christian Education, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 


A. ALIVE TOGETHER: A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ECU- 
MENICAL LEARNING, Geneva 1989. World Council of 
Churches. 

B. INTERLINK: LEARNING IN A WORLD OF MANY 
FAITHS, CULTURES AND IDEOLOGIES — A CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSE. FINAL REPORT Geneva 1990. World Council of 
Churches. 


The World Council of Churches’ sub-unit on education has, from 
time to time, reported on its activities in ecumenical learning in 
its periodical Education; but Alive Together is the first resource 
devoted entirely to this recent focus of its work. Designed as a 
leader’s guide, the resource provides suggestions and aids for 
planning group learning experiences which explore the many 
facets and possibilities of ecumenical learning, defined as a pro- 
cess by which “diverse groups and individuals, well-rooted in 
their own faith, tradition, cultures and contexts, are enabled . . . 
to study and struggle together in community . . . in light of the 
scripture . . . [to result in] common action . . .” (p. 8). 

Ecumenical learning may be contrasted with more traditional 
and conventional educational attempts such as mission educa- 
tion and interfaith dialogue. Instead of merely learning about 
those who are different from us, there is direct encounter and 
learning with. Instead of going “for them,” the call is to “act 
with” others in common causes and concerns. Instead of limiting 
or concentrating the dialogue among a few “experts,” it is ex- 
tended to involve “grassroots” persons and groups. Theologically, 
it assumes a stance of diversity being “of God.” Pedagogically, it 
insists on a Freirian style of honoring learners as subjects, expect- 
ing a high degree of participation in such action as choosing top- 
ics for study and in exploring potential decisions and concrete 
actions. Social analysis stands side-by-side with scripture study 
as essential ingredients of learning. 

Partly due to the comprehensive nature and hence the flexi- 
bility of the concept itself, and partly due to the lack of cohesion 
and logical flow in the organization of the materials making up 
the book after the introductory section on principles and guide- 
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lines, the resource may not be as practical as one would like. The 
stories of actual ecumenical learning experiences placed toward 
the end, for instance, could have been more compelling and in- 
structive closer to the beginning. The nine items of learning ac- 
tivities offered are of uneven quality, some excellent (the Bible 
study suggestions and the basic social analysis tool with its help- 
ful graphics), while others are too generalized and unfocused. 
This may well be the price one pays for encouraging leaders/ 
facilitators/designers to give up control of the group. At any rate, 
any experienced educator will be able to make use of what is of- 
fered to design her or his sessions; an inexperienced one might 
need to work with someone. The language throughout is kept 
simple and accessible. 

The Interlink Final Report, on the other hand, is a highly so- 
phisticated document bringing together the results of several 
projects coordinated by a consultant group, the International 
Consultancy on Religion, Education, and Culture in Manchester 
England. Three of the most intriguing ones are (a) the Philippine 
program assessing primary school science textbooks for their 
degree of contextuality (it recommended including non-western 
science and technology in a new curriculum); (b) the Kenyan 
project exploring Christian nurture in the context of traditional 
African religious traditions and a strong Muslim presence (it 
produced a Leader’s Handbook for Christian Education, which 
takes that context seriously rather than ignoring it); and (c) the 
project eliciting statements of philosophies of education from 
Hindu, Islamic, Buddhist, and humanist perspectives, an invalu- 
able resource for religious educators with a global and interfaith 
orientation. These conclusions both acknowledge and argue 
strongly for religious and cultural plurality in the field of educa- 
tion in our contemporary world. 

In contrast to the conceptual latitude of “ecumenical learn- 
ing,’ which aims at being interdenominational, intercultural, in- 
terfaith, and inter-racial-ethnic, the Interlink Final Report focuses 
on interfaith (and by extension intercultural) relationships. In 
contrast to embracing every sphere of human activity as a valid 
topic for learning, it concentrates on the sphere of education: 
public to start with, then church. In contrast to presenting a pro- 
cess, it directs its energy to content research in the field of educa- 
tion, usually carried out by experts or specialized personnel. 
Rather than assuming a theological stance vis-a-vis religious and 
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cultural pluralism as given, it struggles to work out a theological 
and biblical basis for its enterprise. Interestingly, in addition to 
going to the Bible as source, it finds in ecology a scientific basis 
for diversity. 

In these two documents, therefore, religious educators have a 
complementary pair of resources with which to engage one 
another in exploring issues and ways and means of planning and 
facilitating global and multicultural religious education. Coming 
as they do from Geneva, they are a helpful corrective to the 
North American discussion of our religious education endeavors 
and require us to become more aware of the multicultural and 
interfaith components of society in our midst. More specifically, 
they offer challenges that, if not ignored, could stimulate us to 
deepen our theorizing and reexamine our practice. For instance: 

1. What shift as educators are we challenged to make by 
naming an activity “ecumenical learning” rather than “religious 
education,” with the latter’s connotations of deliberate, systematic, 
and sustained efforts planned by professional educators? 

2. What might be the significance of well-funded serious re- 
search in multicultural religious education in North America? 
Who or what institutions will have the vision to support it? 

3. How do we engage in multicultural/ecumenical learning 
without succumbing to imperialistic tendencies, especially in re- 
lation to aboriginal peoples in the kairos year 1992? 

4. Foundationally, is there a difference between ecumenical 
learning and multicultural religious education? 

The fact is, there are issues peculiar to each of our contexts, 
which we need to identify and struggle with, issues that the two 
documents nudge us to ask but for which they do not provide in- 
sight or answer. There is also that “extrapedagogical factor” in- 
volved in all education endeavors, but especially something as 
un-traditional as multicultural religious education, which the 
documents did not deal with, assuming as they did an openness 
if not already a commitment to this kind of learning. We need, 
therefore, to look beyond these documents to the work of such 
people as David Merritt, C. S. Song, and Furnitaka Matsuoka in 
Seymour and Miller’s 1990 volume, Theological Approaches to 
Christian Education. They clearly demonstrate that it is no longer 
possible to engage in educational endeavors inside or outside the 
church in our contemporary world without paying attention to, 
and including, the rich contribution of all cultures. — Greer Anne 
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Ng, Assistant Professor of Educational Ministries, Vancouver 
School of Theology. 


THE FUTURE OF PARTNERSHIP. By Letty Russell. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1979. 

GROWTH IN PARTNERSHIP. By Letty Russell. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1981. 


A growing interest in multicultural religious education is evident 
in the religious communities of North America. While the mean- 
ings and assumptions regarding this educational perspective are 
still in the process of formulation, it seems important to be open 
to the variety of contributions that might be made to the dia- 
logue. Such a contributor is the theologian and author, Letty 
Russell. 

A key voice in theological dialogue for many years, Letty 
Russell brings to that conversation her deep commitment to hu- 
man liberation from a feminist perspective. While her many 
works are probably familiar to the reader, familarity does not 
exhaust the possible insights her work has to offer to the devel- 
oping interest in multicultural religious education. This is espe- 
cially true of the thinking presented in her books, The Future of 
Partnership and Growth in Partnership. 

Her concept of partnership seems to me to be particularly 
fruitful and holds some usefulness for the growing dialogue on 
multicultural religious education. Russell’s interest in partnership 
grows out of her own life experience with the patriarchal and 
hierarchical nature of much of the world and its impact on rela- 
tionships, especially those between men and women. She seeks 
to move beyond this and claim a vision of wholeness, equal re- 
gard, and mutuality. 

Russell believes partnership is the clue to human liberation. 
Clearly rooted in a Christian perspective, she takes an eschato- 
logical approach to her discussion of partnership and begins at 
what she calls “the other end,” the New Creation to which the 
biblical story witnesses and which she sees as God’s intention for 
humankind as revealed in Jesus Christ. Rooted in this vision of 
New Creation marked by God’s actions as caring Creator, Lib- 
erator of the captives, and Advocate for the oppressed, she de- 
fines partnership for Christians as “a new focus of relationship in 
a common history of Jesus Christ that sets persons free for others” 
(The Future of Partnership, p. 16) 
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She believes that partnership is characterized by freedom, 
both freedom “from” and freedom “for.” She traces this mark of 
freedom to God’s self-presentation in Jesus Christ as one who is 
both free “from” humankind and free “for” humankind. This 
freedom from is seen through the discovery that God’s reality is 
not necessarily ours and that God’s “arithmetic” (which she calls 
the new math) is often different. As partners we are therefore 
freed “from” having to live out of those cultural values which 
place high esteem on individuality and efficiency that often shape 
our relationships. Instead, we are free as partners to be more 
than we would be individually and to practice “calculated inef- 
ficiency” by concentrating on the sharing of gifts and growth 
rather than on efficient action and production. 

God’s freedom “for” us is seen in God’s willingness to serve us 
and invite us to become partners in that service with Christ. This 
freedom “for” invites us as partners to join in serving others, to 
see quality and not quantity as the mark of service, to see service 
and not sexuality (being male or female) as the mark of our iden- 
tity, and to understand service as a form of empowerment and 
not subordination. 

While the concept of partnership is developed in The Future 
of Partnership, the animating question for Growth in Partnership 
is “How do we become partners? How do we educate ourselves 
and others for partnership?” Her answer is quite simple. We 
learn to become partners by being partners. While that answer 
seems simple, we begin to grasp its complexity as she uses the 
chapters in this book to outline its substance and meaning. Of 
particular importance are her discussion concerning (1) the need 
to provide a community context where people can experience 
partnership; (2) the use of the Exodus story as a paradigm for 
education in partnership; (3) the practicing of a “theology of an- 
ticipation” where we expect the unexpected and live “as if” the 
New Creation is a reality; and (4) the need for a pedagogy for 
oppressors that assists them to begin to see the world from a new 
perspective. 

Given this brief overview of Russell’s thinking concerning 
partnership, what might this concept offer that is useful for mul- 
ticultural religious education? While there are many insights from 
Russell’s work, let me identify three. First, we need to begin any 
discussion of multicultural religious education from “the other 
end.” We need to begin with the image of wholeness, equal 
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regard and mutality, which mark the biblical vision of New 
Creation. If we claim this vision as a guiding principle for multi- 
cultural religious education, then such education will be charac- 
terized by awareness of, affirmation of, and respect for the 
diversity of human experience. We will seek wholeness shaped 
by diversity instead of sameness. This will be our guiding vision. 

The second insight Russell offers is the context within which 
our dialogue must always occur, the context of partnership. The 
conversation shaping multicultural religious education must be a 
conversation between partners. We are to view each other with 
mutual regard, as persons of worth with a contribution to make. 
While this might seem obvious, my own experience speaks to the 
difficulty of its accomplishment. 

As aseminary professor working with an increasingly diverse 
student body, I have participated in many discussions regarding 
the nature of multicultural education. One of the problems with 
these discussions is the subtle ways in which the Western Euro- 
pean perspective continues to dominate. It is extremely difficult, 
even in the midst of our desire to do so, to see from the perspec- 
tive of another culture. Russell would challenge those of us who 
find ourselves in positions of influence and dominance to expe- 
rience what she calls “temporary inequality,” the relinquishing of 
power and the need to be in control. Such a context of partner- 
ship offers opportunities for hearing in a new way and moving 
us beyond the homogeneity that marks so much of our educa- 
tional effort. 

The final insight I would lift from Russell’s work is her em- 
phasis on freedom as a distinguishing mark of Christian partner- 
ship. In our shaping of the assumptions and meaning for multi- 
cultural religious education, we too, need to claim freedom as a 
guiding principle. 

We must be free “from” the emphasis on efficiency in our 
culture and free “for” the “calculated inefficiency” which makes 
room for many voices and struggles with the slow and cumber- 
some ways of change. We must be free “from” the old structures 
of education where the emphasis is on competition and confor- 
mity, where assimilation is all too often the focus of our effots. 
We must be free “for” new structures for education, new para- 
digms to guide our way. , 

Russell offers a particularly useful paradigm in her vision of 
education as exodus. Rooted in her reading of the Exodus story, 
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such education would be marked by (1) a collective style in 
which people learn together as they journey together; (2) a com- 
mitment to transformation and freedom, rather than to conform- 
ing; (3) a recognition that learning must begin where people are 
in their own context; and (4) the development of a critical and 
committed awareness in order to continue to grow. 

I believe Russell’s work on partnership has much to offer to 
the growing conversation regarding multicultural religious edu- 
cation. It is my hope that these books will join the developing 
body of literature in the field and continue to offer guidance and 
insight as the dialogue continues. 


Karen Tye, Associate Professor of Christian Education, Eden Theological 
Seminary, St. Louis, MO. 
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Sensitivity to the realities of schools and empathy with the spe- 
cific contexts of their functioning are recognized today as essen- 
tial to the understanding of basic concepts and processes in 
education.! Abstract conceptual analyses of “teaching,” “goals,” 
“curriculum,” or “indoctrination” fall short when removed from 
the actual living context of the classroom. In this article, we in- 
tend to follow a contextualist approach and to look at one school’s 
curriculum in practice.” We shall try to make sense of it con- 
textually and to argue for doing so ethnographically, “from within.” 
Our exploration will begin with some broad considerations, basic 
to understanding the particular Jewish school to be discussed 
here, and then move on to view the curriculum itself. 


Intentions and Raison D etre 


More than 20 years ago, Walter Ackerman’ carried out an exten- 
sive survey of the state of Jewish education in the United States, 
in which he pointed out the difficulty of reaching empirically- 


l a i ‘i meds ex = x . . - - 7 “ 
For a classic statement of this view, see Decker F. Walker, “Towards Comprehen- 


sion of Curricular Realities,” in Review of Research in Education, ed. Lee S. Shulman 
(Itasca: Peacok, 1976), pp. 268-308. 
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Analysis” in Consultation on the Anthropology of the Jewish Classroom, ed. Gladys 
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based conclusions about the impact of Jewish education. Specif- 
ically, he noted the difficulty of describing the link between what 
children learn in school and their patterns of thought about and 
identification with Jewish issues and culture. We may infer that 
Ackerman had two choices. He could have equated Jewish iden- 
tity with familiarity with certain key aspects of Jewish culture 
(an equation reflecting the common and simplistic definition) 
and proceeded to assess this familiarity. Alternatively, he could 
have admitted that modern times have seen the development of 
a conceptual difficulty, sociological and psychological, in defin- 
ing Jewish identification; and what is hard to define is hard to 
measure. 

Ackerman chose the second path and proposed that the diffi- 
culty could be traced to three straightforward causes: lack of 
rigorous study of Jewish identification; the elusive nature of 
relevant variables; and, most important, the empirical problem 
of isolating the specific influence of schools from other factors 
that affect identification. Following the publication of his report, 
other methodological and substantive studies were carried out, 
adding somewhat to our store of knowledge concerning Jewish 
identification; but satisfactory answers have yet to be found. 

Researchers have begun to ask pointed questions about the 
meaning of the concept of identification itself.° Raising concep- 
tual or methodological difficulties of this sort is a thankless task, 
particularly where no consensus seems to be reachable and where 
communal expectations of the educational system are that it “de- 
livers” exactly this type of “goods,” though no clear delineation 


4 Harold S. Himmelfarb, “The study of American Jewish Identification: How It is 
Defined, Measured, Obtained, Sustained and Lost,” Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 19, 1 (March 1980), pp. 48-60. Compare with a totally different approach sug- 
gested by William C. Roof, “Concepts and Indicators of Religious Commitment: A Criti- 
cal Review,” ed. Robert J. Wuthnow, The Religious Dimension (New York: The Academic 
Press, 1979), pp. 17-45. 

5 Steven M. Cohen, “The Impact of Jewish Education on Jewish Identity and Prac- 
tice,” Jewish Social Studies, 36 (July-Oct. 1974), pp. 316-326; Harold B. Himmeltarb, 
“Measuring Religious Involvement,” Social Forces, 53 (June, 1975), pp. 606-618; Michael 
Rosenak, “Education for Jewish Identification: Theoretical Guidelines,” Forum, 28-29 
(Winter, 1978), pp. 118-129; Oded E. Schremer, “Jewish Identity, Jewish Identification 
and Curriculum Development,” Programs and Contents in Education and Instruction, 
ed. H. Hamiel (Jerusalem: WZO Curriculum Institute, 1983), pp. 279-306, Hebrew; Perry 
London, “Jewish Identity and Jewish Schooling,” Journal of Jewish Communal Services 
64, 1 (Fall, 1987), pp. 4-13. Note an empirical research by John Sigals, Davis August, 
and Joseph Beltempo, “Impact of Jewish Education on Jewish Identification in a Group of 
Adolescents,” Jewish Social Studies, 43 (Winter 1981), pp. 229-236. 
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of the focus of this identification is offered (e.g., the literary her- 
itage of Judaism? Jewish ethnic folklore and symbols of past 
memoirs? religious rituals? a style of life and a commitment to 
one’s community? a Weltanschauung?). Nor is it clear how such 
an involvement manifests itself (acquaintance with, adherence 
to, commitment to, immersion in, sharing of, participation in?). 

Although we are unable to conduct strictly evaluative studies, 
we can nevertheless describe what takes place in schools. Such 
reports may tell us what teachers do, how students react, and 
what kinds and degrees of support parents give to efforts to ad- 
vance the students’ sense of Jewishness. 


Conceptual constraints 


The following report reflects an attempt to describe what goes 
on in one Jewish high school. For this purpose we carried out 
relatively intensive observations over the course of several 
months. The researcher’s task would be simpler if schools pub- 
lished detailed and unambiguous manifestos, complete with 
precisely written glossaries, declaring their educational philoso- 
phies, or if all teachers described their work in uniform concep- 
tual language. However, given the ideological pluralism within 
any community which establishes a school, it is of course unreal- 
istic to expect schools to produce very explicit expressions of 
educational goals; these expressions would be likely to reflect 
differences in approach to Jewish values and therefore to dam- 
age the functional consensus of the school as a social institution 
that is interested in attracting as many students as possible. 
Teachers, too, have no interest in detailing their educational 
philosophies for fear that one point or another will endanger 
their continued employment. Lacking explicit statements, the re- 
searcher must extrapolate the reigning educational perception 
from the behaviors seen in the school. He or she must try to make 
sense of the seemingly isolated behaviors observed. This task 
can be facilitated greatly by ethnographic research methods, 
which are progressively gaining a place in school research.§ 

One of the first things the observer notices is that teachers 





oA pioneering attempt to uncover the patterns of life in a Jewish school has been un- 
dertaken by Brian M. Bullivant in his book The Way of Tradition: Life in an Orthodox 
Jewish School (Melbourne: Australian Council for Educational Research, 1978). We also 
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may adhere to, and convey, different views of Judaism expressed 
in varied ways. Clearly, if the student is exposed to multiple un- 
derstandings of the essence of Judaism and is somehow expected 
to identify with that elusive essence, it would be simplistic to try 
and combine all these perceptions into one general definition, 
then to excise controversial elements and to assume that the 
product of these combinations and subtractions will match the 
school’s educational outcomes. However, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that in the absence of an agreed definition, some teachers’ 
influence on the students will be dominant. 


Parents, Senior Staff 


The investigated day school is located in an English-speaking 
country. The school serves a community of tens of thousands of 
Jews and is the largest of several Jewish day-schools competing 
for student enrollment. The students’ parents include affiliates of 
Orthodox and more liberal congregations, and parents unaffil- 
iated with any formal congregation. The syllabus covers both 
Judaic and secular studies; the students, therefore, need not study 
Judaism in Sunday or afternoon programs. Given this background 
information, it would be particularly interesting to learn what 
the parents expect from the school. 

For many parents, learning in a Jewish institution is first and 
foremost a means of bringing young Jews together. These par- 
ents don’t view Judaic studies as having a purpose similar to that 
of general academic studies. Rather, they refer to them as means 
for value education. More than half of the parents in this school 
express their objection to the heavy academic load that Jewish 
studies place on their children “at the expense of the main rea- 
sons that my child is in school.” They leave no doubt which stud- 
ies they consider really important. Such a point of view is in 
direct conflict with the declared position, evident also in prac- 
tice, of all the teachers in the school. 

Only a small number of parents claim that the school is there 
for the general pursuit of what is worthwhile Jewishly. Such par- 
ents may conform with the view, to paraphrase Peters’ in another 
context, that there are things whose value is not in the fact of 
wanting, social or otherwise, but in the character of what is 


a SARE oa, 
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wanted. Nevertheless, some parents assert positively that some 
things are worthwhile even if no one wants them. And there is a 
relatively small minority of parents who maintian that Jewish 
knowledge is intrinsically valuable, irrespective of its social uses. 


Plurality and Ambiguity 


Some teachers discriminate between behavior patterns valid only 
within the confines of school and patterns of Jewish identifica- 
tion embodied in students’ conduct in the extracurricular world 
of home and community; these teachers have no intention of in- 
tervening in what goes on outside the school’s precincts. Yet, 
other educators see student behavior everywhere as their respon- 
sibility. It goes without saying that a teacher who advocates a 
loose definition of Jewish identification, demanding that students 
observe all Jewish laws while in school but indifferent to what 
they do once the school’s doors close behind them, will operate 
quite differently from a teacher who feels obligated to concern 
himself with students’ behavior in all times and places. 

‘ It would seem possible, therefore, to assign the approach of 
the present school a place on a matrix whose variables are the 
conceptual meanings of the term Jewish identification, and the 
degree of control which the school permits itself to exert over 
student behavior in extracurricular frameworks such as family or 
informal community activities. De facto, such assignment is im- 
possible. All of the described approaches are present in this 
school; and, so far as we could ascertain, there is no awareness of 
this incongruent state of affairs. Each approach makes itself felt 
in one aspect of school life or another: teachers control most of 
what goes on in their classrooms; administrators control the cal- 
endar of formal and social events; and parents significantly in- 
fluence their children’s choices of subjects in which to invest 
time and effort and the nature of that investment by their atti- 


tudes toward their children’s deviations from official expecta- 
tions. 


Syllabus and Curriculum 


The concept of “curriculum” indicates the purposeful and ra- 
tional character of teaching as effective means to advance along 
a pre-planned sequence in order to arrive at desired products. 
However, it is worth asking whether the school observed is in- 
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deed planned in this rational manner. Are all its activities the 
product of deliberate, criteria-guided educational reasoning, or 
are they perhaps merely combinations of customs, influenced by 
varying tendencies, fashions, and innovations taken from general 
education and from the public school system, and by pressures 
from parent and community interest groups? To what degree do 
these forces strengthen or erode the idea of planning based on 
principles? We found that a school’s written curriculum cannot 
be assumed to reflect the work that really takes place. Thus, it is 
better to equate “curriculum” with what actually occurs in school. 

This brings us to acknowledge the impact that the hidden, or 
implicit, curriculum has on students. The implicit curriculum is 
expressed in set and mandatory school routines; distributions of 
responsibilities and power; through processes that are reflected 
in policy decisions; administrative and educational rules which 
affect teachers and students; division of time and allocation of 
rooms, auditorium, and other school areas for various purposes; 
and the like. The power of this curriculum in Jewish education 
stems from the fact that the student is continuously exposed to it 
over many years and from the fact that he or she is rewarded for 
compliance.® 

In the case of the Jewish school we investigated, the syllabus 
is a general list of topics and resources that doesn’t specify what 
should be taught and how. This syllabus allows teachers great 
leeway in choosing what to teach. It gives no description of con- 
siderations and intents; it lacks a preface detailing guiding prin- 
ciples; it does not explain how to move from planning classes to 
implementation. Anyone trying to deduce the school’s goals and 
directions from its syllabus soon finds him or herself performing 
literary speculations and dubious textual analyses. 

Because of these difficulties, we decided to consider both the 
official and the unwritten syllabi and to devote most of our ef- 
forts to classroom observations, in the hope of discovering the 
typical and characteristic contents of teaching. These observa- 
tions were supplemented by many systematic interviews with 
teachers and other staff members. These conversations were held 
with individuals and groups, in school and out, in private homes 


8 Oded E. Schremer, “The Hidden Curriculum in Jewish Education,” Studies in Jew- 
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and informal settings. Similar conversations were conducted with 
students, graduates, parents, founders, supporters, and past and 
present community leaders associated with the school. An in- 
service training workshop for Jewish studies teachers proved to 
be an additional informal means to collect data. 


The Syllabus: Three Interpretations 


The school’s syllabus is to be found not only in the official doc- 
ument carrying the title but also in teaching materials, including 
workbooks and worksheets prepared by teachers and used in 
class. It is rare that the written and de facto syllabi coincide 
completely. The two are the written representations of the 
knowledge that the school seeks to impart to its students. The 
teaching materials have never been prepared according to a pre- 
planned program. Some of them were prepared for classroom 
use over the course of years, primarily by the Israeli teachers, 
and some were acquired catch-as-catch-can in response to chance 
word-of-mouth information and certainly not in any systematic 
way. The procedures for evaluating materials from external 
sources are brief and impressionistic and are carried out by the 
director of Jewish studies and the teachers whose classes might 
be affected. Here, the three decisive criteria are the teaching 
material's potential for making the teacher’s work easier; the di- 
rector’s willingness to accept, on philosophical-religious grounds, 
the ideas the material expresses; and the material’s motivational 
qualities vis-a-vis the student. 

In this school, the syllabus and the teaching materials are 
interpreted in at least three ways. The first interpretation is evi- 
dent in the positions of part of the school’s executive board, 
those few who express a keen interest in the content of Jewish 
studies. For them, the written syllabus is a way of informing 
teachers of their expectations from Jewish education. However, 
these expectations have never been spelled out clearly and un- 
ambiguously; in fact, discussion of these matters is evaded, as 
open discussion is likely to unmask ideological controversy. The 
relative vagueness of syllabus details contributes to the board’s 
relative unity, without which it could not function properly. 

There is, however, consensus concerning the very general 
goal of education in this school: producing people who are famil- 
iar with Jewish culture and its major symbols and who know the 
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social norms that express this culture. It is an education for peo- 
plehood. The members of the executive board express the hope 
that a meaningful Jewish milieu will develop within the school 
complex and will serve as a model for more profoundly Jewish 
living. The executive board keeps tabs on the school in a mostly 
incidental fashion, through informal communication channels, 
and on social occasions, in conversations with the Jewish studies 
director. In fact, the executive board members have never actu- 
ally told the director their conception of the school, clearly and 
in detail; he has had to infer their views from partial and chance 
indications. Thus, when he was interviewed for his position, the 
executive board listened to his perception of Jewish education 
and responded with questions; similarly, he is exposed to their 
comments on his annual report about topics he has called to their 
attention, to opinions they express at parties, at the synagogue 
kiddush (Hebrew: light meal following Services) or when he is 
invited to dinner at a member’s home. The incidental character 
of these exchanges and their practical and philosophically inex- 
act quality make the possibility of confrontation between the ex- 
ecutive board and the various interpreters of the syllabus remote. 
Each side hopes that its interpretation is the one being imple- 
mented, and there is silent agreement that this Pandora’s box is 
best left unopened. At the same time, proponents of the various 
interpretations have created a parallel educational mechanism to 
promote their intents within the school; we shall return to discuss 
this later. 

The second interpretation is distinctly minimalist and sociali- 
zation-oriented. It explicitly recommends general knowledge of 
Jewish history, acquaintance with the contents of the text which 
have been important during the unfolding of Jewish culture, 
mastery of religious symbols integral to participation in Jewish 
rituals, and a passing knowledge of modern Hebrew. Therefore, 
subject matter should be taught in ways that, on the one hand, 
motivate the student to get involved in community life and, on 
the other hand, sufficiently prepare interested students for fur- 
ther Jewish study, whether privately, in local institutions, or, 
eventually, in Israel. 

There is a third version of the syllabus, present in the con- 
sciousness of a significant number of the school’s teachers who 
function on the basis of his or her personal Jewish world-view. 
On the other hand, teachers are guided by the daily need to sur- 
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vive in the classroom and in school. Clearly, the more they let 
certain cultural aspirations raise their demands on the students, 
the greater the risks to their survival in the classroom. 

The result of the multiply-interpreted syllabus is that each 
teacher operates in his or her own manner but phrases descrip- 
tion of the work done in the language of official criteria, that is, 
the criteria which the director of Jewish studies uses to evaluate 
teaching. The bland and general character of requirement like 
“advancement in Hebrew” or “knowledge of subject matter” al- 
lows the teacher to maneuver. Since the director doesn't visit 
classrooms or observe lessons frequently, and since there is no 
set procedure for preparing comprehensive reports about the 
pedagogical and Jewish content of lessons, using agreed termi- 
nology, the director learns about the teacher’s work through the 
students grades arriving in his office. As for the teachers, they 
are aware that their teaching efforts are evaluated according to 
two main criteria: student achievements, as measured by tests 
of their teacher’s own making, and the degree of satisfaction ex- 
pressed by parents, largely through silent acquiescence. 


Educational Bypass 


To satisfy senior members who demand that the school deepen 
its commitment to encouraging religious observance, the execu- 
tive board agreed to create an educational mechanism separate 
from formal classroom education. To satisfy those who object to 
emphasizing religious norms, this mechanism is informal and op- 
tional. 

A week-long informal educational camp experience, out in 
the country, is open to all tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders. 
Experience is the key word; the staff work systematically at 
generating spiritual exhilaration in every camp activity: study of 
Jewish texts, meals, prayers, traditional dancing, various cultural 
activities, and, primarily, cultivation of special relationships be- 
tween the adults and the teenagers. Particular attention is given 
to evocative and galvanizing activities: drama, entertainment, 
and exuberant “Hasidic/Pop” music and dance. These, together 
with experiential learning activities, in small groups whose lead- 
ers use fashionable classic group work techniques, give the stu- 
dents a singular experience completely antithetical to the work 
— and lifestyle — which they have in schools. 
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There is no question about the participants’ satisfaction with 
these seminars. They say they discover that “Judaism can be dif- 
ferent than it is in school,” “Now I see that I’ve been wasting my 
time, and I ought to start learning about Judaism.” The latter re- 
sponses should be taken in the context of the first: the school is 
no place to gain access to Jewish learning. Further, students in- 
terviewed talk of their seminar experience in longing, emotional, 
and interpersonal terms, pointing to their special relationships 
with the camp’s staff, as opposed to their school teachers. How- 
ever, this activity doesn’t represent the school’s conception of 
Jewish knowledge, nor of the methodologies by which it is to be 
acquired. 


Subject Areas 


Once the student’s ability is taken as a constant, the teacher’s at- 
tributes and the social, supportive “plausibility structure” of the 
subject-matter greatly affect the educative influence of the sub- 
ject being taught. Students link a subject’s importance to their 
feelings about the person teaching it. They define a subject’s 
worth first and foremost according to the teacher’s pattern of re- 
lating to them as people and as learners — that is, the teacher’s 
sensitivity to the students’ inner world and interests and espe- 
cially to student’s difficulties in learning the subject in question. 
They attribute great importance to a teacher’s involvement with 
students and to his or her concern that they succeed in getting 
good marks. Next on the scale is a teacher’s ability to convince 
them of the intellectual worth of the subject matter. Regarding 
immigrant teachers and temporary Israeli teachers, the students 
also use a language criterion — the teacher’s mastery of English 
and ability to articulate well. In the students’ hierarchy, these 
criteria often precede the teachers’ proficiency in subject matter 
and his or her teaching methods. _ 

In some countries — Israel, Australia, South Africa, for ex- 
ample — Jewish studies are officially recognized by the state, 
and grades in these studies affect acceptance into colleges and 
universities. Therefore, one indicator of a subject’s importance 
for the student is the weight it is given in the grade-point average 
of matriculation examinations. This value is also reflected in the 
amount of time devoted to the subject in the classroom schedule. 
The students and the principal are in complete agreement on this 
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point. His students’ chances of success in state examinations are, 
for him, the decisive issue. It goes without saying that there is no 
positive logical correlation between a student’s view of a sub- 
ject’s importance (a view based on practical considerations, such 
as getting into college) and the contribution of that subject's im- 
pact on the student’s Jewish attitudes. In fact, a negative effect 
may exist: the tremendous threat attached to the examination 
creates feelings of resistance and distaste toward the contents 
themselves, at least while the threat looms. This attitude is true 
of the teachers as well. Their teaching is subjugated to the goal 
of their students’ success and focuses solely on conveying infor- 
mation. Considerations such as the students’ personal growth re- 
cede as the examinations approach. 

We found that, structurally, this school entrusts formative ed- 
ucation to the kindergarten and elementary school. Junior high 
promotes adaptation to high school pressures by gradually in- 
creasing emphasis on academic achievement. This emphasis 
peaks during test season. In twelfth grade, Jewish studies are 
limited to direct preparation for the exams; eventually, these 
studies virtually cease, as the students throw themselves into 
studying other, more heavily weighted subjects. 


Jewish Studies 


By now we are familiar with the schools’ commitment to provid- 
ing a general education as fine as any available in the best non- 
Jewish schools and to maintaining these standards vigilantly. 
Comparative surveys attest that the school indeed fulfills this 
commitment. Three subjects dominate the Jewish studies sylla- 
bus: Bible, Jewish laws and concepts, and history, which includes 
consideration of issues relevant to modern day Jewry in the Dias- 
pora and in Israel. 

A. Hebrew. Hebrew is taught as spoken in Israel, as a mod- 
ern and dynamic language. Hebrew can be used to read easy 
modern literary texts and for basic communication. However, 
the students have few opportunities to put their Hebrew to these 
uses in their daily lives; far more frequently, they encounter the 
liturgical Hebrew of synagogue prayer and of religious rituals 
performed at home. Nevertheless, the consensus clearly favors 
modern Hebrew. This Hebrew symbolizes the locally born, no- 
longer-immigrant younger generation. It is a secular language 
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which expresses attachment to the State of Israel and to the 
world Zionist community. Hebrew gives linguistic expression to 
Jewish peoplehood and simultaneously implies a certain rejec- 
tion of the idea that religious ritual is the only legitimate expres- 
sion of Jewish identity. The only disadvantage of Hebrew study 
is, of course, the objective difficulties of learning a foreign 
tongue. The Israeli teachers admit that they are not properly 
trained in second language teaching. 

Hebrew is directly and indirectly learned in the course of all 
Jewish studies. This tendency is especially noticeable in Bible 
study, at all levels and in all classes, even though there is dis- 
agreement as to whether Bible should be taught in Hebrew or in 
English. In fact, the school has no uniform policy about the in- 
structional language of any Jewish subject. The issues are: can a 
student get a true sense of the Bible in a language other than the 
original? what is more important, understanding biblical lan- 
guage or grappling with biblical ideas and values? is the goal of 
Bible study immersion in Jewish cultural heritage or character 
building? Sometimes, lurking behind the controversy are various 
pragmatic estimations of teachers’ abilities to cope with the pro- 
found philosophical and religious aspects of the text in a manner 
meaningful to the students. 

B. Bible. We found no uniform, agreed, consistent, or se- 
quential perception of Bible education among the staff. Some 
teachers, guided by the principle that all biblical texts are holy, 
want to teach as much Bible as possible. Others are interested 
primarily in imparting rabbinical exegesis. Another group is con- 
scious of the scientific approach to biblical texts. Last, there 
are a few teachers who like to point out the literary aspects of the 
text. The higher a class’s level, the greater the expectation that 
Hebrew will be the language of instruction; yet high-level stu- 
dents detest translation sessions and are interested in theological 
discussion. But how can these students participate in a free-rang- 
ing, rousing exchange of ideas, replete with examples and imag- 
ery from their own culture and experiences, unless they can use 
their native tongue? In the case of the Israeli teachers, the ideal 
discussion situation soon deteriorates pathetically; the more ab- 
stract a free-flowing English discussion becomes, the more the 
average teacher flounders linguistically. He or she has difficulty 
following the students’ ideas — and especially their allusions — 
partly because of the speed of their speech and partly because of 
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what the teacher hears as some sort of private slang. On the other 
hand, the English-speaking teachers find it hard to close ideolog- 
ical and theological discussions and to steer the students back to 
the text. Such experiences make teachers wary, and they tend to 
seek the safer high ground of minimalistic Bible study and to 
stick to textual translation. 

C. Holidays and Prayer. The school sponsors ceremonies con- 
nected to holidays and encourages student participation in com- 
munity gatherings. These are part of the curriculum. From the 
teacher’s viewpoint, the celebration of a Jewish festival in the 
school is an opportunity to give esthetic expression to one’s in- 
volvement in a tradition otherwise taken by the student to be 
rather an abstract set of lofty ideas. A student’s enthusiasm for, 
or indifference to, these events are clear indicators of his or her 
attitude to Jewish matters in general. 

Some teachers are quick to point to a consistent pattern of 
alienated behavior on the part of students who neither invest ef- 
fort in Jewish studies nor involve themselves in Jewish celebra- 
tions. Yet our study showed just the opposite: many students, 
who show no interest in Jewish studies, greatly enjoy the joint ef- 
forts that precede Jewish celebrations and the celebrations them- 
selves. Interestingly enough, preparation never supersedes gen- 
eral studies classes and is always at the expense of Jewish studies. 
This arrangement makes some students eager to get involved in 
these preparations but is anathema to the Jewish studies teachers. 

One of the peculiar aspects of study of traditional customs is 
that the same contents, virtually unchanged, are taught year after 
year. This can hardly give students a sense of progress. But this 
quasi-ritualistic review trains children in Jewish customs, even if 
it doesn’t motivate them authentically or spur them toward self- 
initiated observance. 

The curriculum ascribes great importance to participation in 
daily morning prayers. Since prayer is the central public ritual 
of Jewish life, familiarity with services is an essential religious, 
social, and community skill. Through formal evaluation processes, 
the principal urges teachers to make sure their students show 
concrete progress in synagogue skills. Students must know where 
to find various paragraphs in the Siddur (prayer book), to keep 
up with the Cantor, and to be able to fulfill ritual synagogue 
functions. 


D. Jewish history. One of the peculiarities of Jewish educa- 
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tion is that the potential of Jewish history study to contribute to 
the spiritual development of Jewish youth has thus far gone un- 
recognized. Admittedly, in the school herein described, the spec- 
ter of state examinations motivates the teaching and learning of 
Jewish history. However, since teachers rarely go beyond pass- 
ing on dry facts about past events and insisting that students 
commit them to memory, potential education opportunities are 
not exploited. The curriculum offers the chance to learn the ma- 
jor stories of Jewish history and to get a bird’s-eye view of the 
Jewish people’s wanderings in different times and places. Like 
all information, many of these data are fated to be forgotten as 
time goes by, though a general image of Jewish persecution re- 
mains alive. 

The syllabus lists titles of topics, but the contents and ap- 
proach of classroom history are determined by teachers’ profi- 
ciency and Weltanschauung. Thus history class contents become a 
blend of facts relating the saga of the plight of the Jewish people 
in Exile and myths of the past enlisted in the service of strength- 
ening loyalty to Jewish survival, and sometimes narratives 
aimed at justifying modern Jewish sovereignity in the homeland. 
As Yerushalmi would put it, history is taught to remember, not 
necessarily as an access to a noble discipline of knowledge.° 


Summary and Caveat 


We have seen that making sense of a curriculum means taking 
into account more than the school’s goals and the means it uses to 
achieve them. The curriculum is a weave of relationships among 
the people who are aware of the written curriculum and who 
transform it into a living experience of genuine involvement with 
the adults and youngsters they work with daily. 

Interestingly, this article’s criticisms notwithstanding, the 
school’s alumni feel that their alma mater succeeds in its Jewish 
educational task. Therefore, lest we generalize, caricature, and 
stereotype on the basis of the features disclosed, we must remind 
ourselves that this study describes the state of affairs in a single 
Jewish day school. True, certain features are readily identifiable 


9 Yosef H. Yerushalmi, Zakhor — Jewish History and Jewish emory he a ear 
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in other schools as well. But in the main, this description presents, 
for further reflection, a limited set of data about school practice; 
by no means does it go beyond that. 


Oded E. Schremer is a senior lecturer at the School of Education and a di- 
rector of Lookstein Center of Jewish Education at Bar Ilan University in Ramat- 


Gan, Israel. 
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On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. The infinite sky is motionless 
overhead and restless water is boisterous. On the seashore of endless worlds the 
children meet with shouts and dances. 

They build their houses with sand and they play with empty shells. With 
withered leaves they weave their boats and smilingly float them on the vast 
deep. Children have their play on the seashore of worlds. 

They know not how to swim, they know not how to cast nets. Pearl fishers 
dive for pearls, merchants sail in their ships, while children gather pebbles and 
scatter them again. They seek not for hidden treasures, they know not how to 
cast nets. 

The sea surges up with laughter and pale gleams the smile of the sea beach. 
Death-dealing waves sing meaningless ballads to the children, even like a mother 
while rocking her baby's cradle. The sea plays with children, and pale gleams 
the smile of the sea beach. 

On the seashore of endless worlds children meet. Tempest roams in the 
pathless sky, ships get wrecked in the trackiess water, death is abroad and chil- 
dren play. On the seashore of endless worlds is the great meeting of children. 
— Rabindranath Tagore 


A brilliant, greatly gifted son of a distinguished Indian sage grew 
dissatisfied with his editorializing educational experience. When 
he was young, Rabindranath Tagore abandoned institutionalized 
learning and escaped his lessons, contending that his classes in- 
structed but did not inspire and that he experienced greater spir- 
itual sensitivity through life and nature. The poet speculated 
subsequently that had he cultivated a callous mind through con- 
ventional education by smothering himself in the dead leaves of 
books, he would have missed the beauty of the blue sky, seasonal 
flowers, and sympathetic friendship. Tagore relentlessly criticized 
the sterile scholasticism that thwarted the thrill of touching the 
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reality that he perceived everywhere. From his experience the 
poet concluded that young students do not need ready-made 
maxims, the pruning hooks of prohibitions, or doctrines derived 
from dusty books. His sensitivity toward nature so evident dur- 
ing his childhood was remembered: 


I remember my childhood when the sunrise, like my playfellow, 
would burst in to my bedside with its daily surprise of morning, when 
the faith in the marvelous bloomed like fresh flowers in my heart ev- 
ery day, looking into the face of the world in simple gladness; when 
insects, birds and beasts, the common weeds, grass and the clouds had 
their fullest value of wonder; when the patter of rain at night brought 
dreams from the fairyland, and mother’s voice in the evening gave 
meaning to the stars. 

And then I think of death, and the rise of the curtain and the new 
morning and my life awakened in its fresh surprise of love. 


A collection of poems called Gitanjali that secured for Rabin- 
dranath Tagore the 1913 Nobel Prize for literature contains an 
affirmation: 


When I go from hence let this be my parting word, that what I 
have seen is unsurpassable. 

I have tasted on the hidden honey of this lotus that expands on the 
ocean of light, and thus am I blessed — let this be my parting word. 

In this playhouse of infinite forms I have had my play and here 
have I caught sight of him that is formless. 

My whole body and my limbs have thrilled with his touch who is 
beyond touch; and if the end comes here, let it come — let this be my 
parting word.” 


Undergirding the steel structures within Tagore’s educational 
philosophy was the epistemic claim that within the individual is 
the immortal Self that is identical with the Supreme Self; when a 
person experiences the Supreme Self, a person fulfills the pur- 
pose of human existence. The Supreme Self is not an abstract 
philosophical conception but a reality experienced immediately 
by individuals through expanded consciousness. Refusing stead- 
fast to separate the Divine conveniently into self-contained, 
mutually exclusive categories or compartments, the eloquent poet 


rejected any dichotomy dividing the “sacred” from the “secu- 
lar.” Tagore said: 





' Rabindranath Tagore, A Tagore Reader ed. Ami 
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In India, the greater part of our literature is religious because God 
with us is not a distant God. He belongs to our homes as well as to our 
temples. We feel His nearness to us in all the human relationship of 
love and affection, and in our festivities. He is the chief guest whom 
we honor. In seasons of flowers and fruits, in the coming of the rain, in 
the fullness of the autumn, we see the hem of His mantle and hear His 
footsteps. We worship Him in all the true objects of our worship and 
love Him wherever our love is true. In the woman who is good we 
feel Him, in the man who is true we know Him, in our children He is 
born again and again, the Eternal Child. 


In a world where adults emphasized how much children can 
learn from grown-ups, the poet never forgot how much adults 
can learn from children. Tagore rejected the belief that reality 
constitutes the fantasy of a dreamer who has never awakened. 
As a “universal man” espousing and exemplifying “universal re- 
ligion,” Rabindranath taught that nature reflects the Supreme 
Person, that divinity is immanent and behind the phenomenal 
creation, and that genuine education is experiential and not vi- 
carious. 

The philosophy embraced by this poet-artist secured expres- 
sion through the educational institutions that he established. In 
1901 Tagore founded a Shantiniketan school that implemented 
his ideals for effective education: freedom from the traditional 
restraints, classes conducted outside in the fresh air, and students 
representing all countries participating ina common experience. 
This small school eventually became Visva Bharati, India’s cele- 
brated World University. Tagore founded an experimental vil- 
lage, Shriniketan, which provided a viable model for the Indian 
village as a successful social unit. 

In 1898 Rabindranath and his family settled in their estate 
house in Shelidah, where he assumed responsibility for educat- 
ing his children. On December 22, 1901, he inaugurated the 
school at Santiniketan with five students and five teachers. The 
school was named Brahmacharya Ashrama.’ The principle and 
practice of teaching through some activity or craft was first de- 
veloped at Santiniketan before Gandhi incorporated this educa- 
tional methodology into this system of Indian higher education. 
Kripalani insisted that the school was the poet’s sadhana, or “a 
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new medium of creative striving for the good of his people, his 
one epic which he continued to work on till the end of his life 
and which grew with his growth, remaining unfinished.”* Rabin- 
dranath probably believed that his school was hardly radical. Af- 
ter all, his educational philosophy was founded on India’s ancient 
literary traditions that was expressed in the centuries-old Vedas, 
the more contemporary Upanishads, and the classic Hindu 
Bhagavad Gita. The distinguished philosopher-statesman Rad- 
hakrishnan reported that Rabindranath relied upon the pupils’ 
instinct and the ashrama atmosphere to ignite the students’ spir- 
itual aspirations: 


To him the ideal school “must be an ashrama where men have gath- 
ered together for the highest end of life, in the peace of nature; where 
life is not merely meditative but fully awake in its activities, where 
boys’ minds are not perpetually drilled into believing that the ideal of 
the self-idolatry of the nation is the truest ideal for them to accept; 
where they are bidden to realise man’s world as God’s kingdom to 
whose citizenship they have to aspire; where the sunrise and the sunset 
and the silent glory of the stars are not daily ignored; where nature’s 
festivities of flower and fruit have their joyous recognition from man; 
and where the young and the old, the teacher and the student, sit at 
the same table to partake of their daily food and the food of their 
eternal life.” 


With passing time the small school for children at Santinike- 
tan grew into a world-renowned university, a center celebrating 
Indian culture, a seminary for pursuing Eastern studies, and a 
meeting place for synthesizing Eastern and Western traditions. 
Tagore made his first public announcement confirming his inten- 
tion to inaugurate the university during a special convocation 
conducted at Santiniketan on December 22, 1918: but the univer- 
sity was founded formally three years later. Rabindranath se- 
lected as the university motto an ancient Sanskrit verse: “Where 
the whole world meets in one nest.” When Visva Bharati was es- 
tablished and the grounds and the properties were transferred 
legally to the university, Rabindranath bequeathed to the school 
the copyright and the benefits from his Bengali books. The poet 
had dedicated to the school the finances that he received in win- 
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ning the 1913 Nobel Prize for literature for the song-offerings 
Gitanjali. 

Because Santiniketan was fundamentally Indian, the institu- 
tion embraced a genuine universalism that characterizes Indian 
culture. Situated approximately two miles from Bolpur, Santi- 
niketan during Tagore’s days was surrounded with a dry and 
treeless upland plain that was cracked with nullahs and adorned 
with low thorns. During the rains the barrenness became trans- 
formed into green paddy-fields. Sal-woods loomed against the 
horizon, and stately palms stretched toward the west. Occasion- 
ally a leopard or a pair of wolves approached. Inscriptions posted 
at the gate forbade the taking of life, bringing flesh or any idol 
within the ashrama, speaking slightingly about any worship or 
deity, and indulging in any frivolous mirth. Thompson indicated 
the purpose that prompted Tagore’s educational endeavor: 


He sought a home for the spirit of India, distracted and torn in the 
conflicting storms of the age. . . . ' 

But it was not simply a home for the spirit of India that he sought, 
but one for the spirit of all nations, for his mind was so universal in its 
sympathies that it could never rest content with a part.” 


At Shantiniketan, according to Rhys, Tagore sought to develop “a 
House of Peace, a boys’ republic, a school-house without a task- 
master, to serve as a model to young India.”’ Although the poet 
desired intensely that the students combine Eastern spirituality 
with the social responsibility that characterized the Western 
countries, the school did not celebrate the Hindu festivals. But 
the young students enjoyed two long vacations, and they ob- 
served half-holidays for remembering the birthdays of great per- 
sons such as Christ, Buddha, Mohammed, Chaitanya, and Ram- 
mohan Roy. Tagore and the school imposed no particular system 
of political or economic philosophy, but encouraged the students 
to read widely on these questions and to decide for themselves.° 
Emphatically the poet insisted that the students experience na- 


ture: 
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So let the children play under the open sky which is the play- 
ground of sunlight and clouds. Let them not be taken away from 
Bhuma, the Supreme Spirit. Let them see the sun unlock the day with 
bright fingers, and the tranquil glow of evening merge into the star- 
studded darkness of night. Let them see the six-act musical show na- 
ture puts on through the six seasons of the year.!° 


In Personality, lectures that were presented in the United 
States during 1917, Tagore explained that Santiniketan in the be- 
ginning represented something outrageously new and the pro- 
duct resulting from daring inexperience.'! The school was not a 
consequence of any new educational theory but of a lingering 
memory of his unpleasant educational experience. The poet 
resented that “my mind had to accept the tight-fitting encase- 
ment of the school which, being like the shoes of a mandarin 
woman, pinched and bruised my nature.”!? Tagore believed that 
the best education does not simply impart information but makes 
life harmonious; childhood should be characterized by a spa- 
cious freedom from specialization often required by later social 
and professional convention. “Have not our books” he questioned 
seriously, 


like most of our necessities, come between us and our world? We 
have got into the habit of covering the windows of our minds with 
their pages, and plasters of book phrases have stuck into our mental 
skin, making it impervious of all direct touches of truth. A whole 
world of bookish truths have formed themselves into a strong citadel 
with rings of walls in which we have taken shelter, secured from the 
communication of God’s creation.!* 


Believing that economic abundance can become a golden cage 
in which children experience a diminished intellectual inquiry 
and emotional spontaneity, the poet described poverty as the 
first school in which a person receives the first lesson and the fin- 
est training. He was especially sensitive toward the arrangements 
that are manufactured by society for manipulating minds into 
special patterns of social conformity.'4 Stimulated by an unyield- 
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ing contempt for the narrowness prescribed by a rigidly deter- 
mined future and a deep sadness at the tragedy of unfulfilled 
opportunity, he declared that children should not be educated in 
monastic seclusion, indoctrinated with theological dogmatism, 
or trained in an academic atmosphere contaminated with sterile 
scholarship. Recognizing the importance of a living aspiration in 
children, he articulated the importance of an ancient Indian 
tradition: 


In India we still cherish in our memory the tradition of the forest 
colonies of great teachers. These places were neither schools nor 
monasteries, in the modern sense of the word. They consisted of 
homes where with their families lived men whose object was to see 
the world in God and to realize their own life in him. Though they 
lived outside society, yet they were to society what the sun is to the 
planets, the centre from which it received its life and light. And here 
boys grew up in an intimate vision of eternal life before they were 
thought fit to enter the state of the householder.!5 


These ancient teachers demonstrated that religion is not a frac- 
tional subject that can be dispensed through a fixed measure, but 
the truth of a person’s complete being, a consciousness of per- 
sonal relationship with the infinite, a true center of gravity for 
everyday living.!® Contending convincingly that the purpose of 
education must be freedom of the mind, he maintained that a 
school must be an ashrama where people have gathered for the 
highest end of life, in the peace of nature where life is not merely 
speculative or meditative, and where persons experience the re- 
lationship between the finite and the infinite. At Shantiniketan 
students and teachers grew together towards the emancipation 
of their minds to an expanded consciousness of the infinite, not 
through any mechanistic process of rote memorization but within 
an assisting unseen atmosphere of aspiration. Tagore inspired his 
colleagues in the community to seek “that ultimate truth which 
emancipates us from the bondage of the dust and gives us the 
wealth, not of things but of inner light, not of power but of 
love.”!” 

In essays and lectures presented in the United States and Eu- 
rope during 1920 and 1921 that were published as Creative Unity, 
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Tagore criticized Western education. “The Western education 
which we have chanced to know,” he insisted, 
is impersonal. Its complexion is also white, but it is the whiteness of 


the white-washed class-room walls. It dwells in the cold storage com- 
partments of lessons and the ice-packed minds of the schoolmasters.'® 


Tagore maintained that a teacher cannot truly teach unless the 
teacher is still learning, just as a lamp can never light another 
lamp without continuing to burn: 
A teacher who has come to the end of his subject, who has no liv- 
ing traffic with his knowledge, but merely repeats his lessons to his 
students, can only load their minds; he cannot quicken them. Truth 
not only must inform but inspire. If the inspiration dies out, and the 
information only accumulates then truth loses its infinity. The greater 
part of our learning in the schools had been wasted because, for most 
of our teachers, their subjects are like dead specimens of once living 
things, with which they have a learned acquaintance, but no commun- 
ication of life and love.!® 


He stated that schools should not distribute carefully labeled 
packages containing truth and serve as the authorized agents for 
facilitating that distribution; schools should nurture “truth in its 
living association with her lovers and seekers and discoverers.””° 
The poet protested that schools should not degenerate into a 
“dead cage in which living minds are fed with food artificially 
prepared.””! Appreciating the enduring significance of intellec- 
tual life within a country, he acknowledged the creative centers 
where a high standard of learning is maintained, where the best 
minds are attracted naturally, and where a congenial climate 
permits persons to contribute their portion to the country’s cul- 
ture. Such centers “kindle, on the common altar of the land, that 
great sacrificial fire which can radiate the sacred light of wisdom 
abroad.”” He renounced the artificial arrangements with which 
foreign education dominates the national mind and restricts the 
important opportunity for creating a new thought-power through 
a new combination of truths. Denying any monopoly by Euro- 
pean nations upon knowledge or truth, the poet claimed: 
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If we were to take for granted, what some people maintain, that 
Western culture is the only source of light for our mind, then it would 
be like depending for daybreak upon some star, which is the sun of a 
far distant sphere. The star may give us light, but not the day; it may 
give us direction in our voyage of exploration, but it can never open 
the full view of truth before our eyes. In fact, we can never use this 
cold starlight for stirring the sap in our branches, and giving colour 
and bloom to our life. This is the reason why European education has 
become for India mere school lessons and no culture; a box of matches, 
good for the small uses of illumination but not the light of morning, in 
which the use and beauty, and all the subtle mysteries of life, are 
blended in one.” 


Tagore observed that the great cultural renaissances occurred 
during those creative decades when people suddenly discovered 
the seeds of thoughts in the granary of the past. He noted that the 
language of art communicates the eternal voice of humanity that 
transcends speech and addresses everyone everywhere. To be 
brought up in ignorance about the language of intellect and the 
language of art is to be deprived of the knowledge that is the 
great inheritance of humanity that has been growing and waiting 
for every individual since the beginning of history. Yet he main- 
tained that the “highest mission of education is to help us to 
realise the inner principle of the unity of all knowledge and all 
the activities of our social and spiritual being.””4 

Deeply grounded within his native culture while synthesizing 
Eastern and Western traditions, Tagore transmitted an ancient 
Indian wisdom and avowed that India can teach the world. The 
innermost belief of India, he realized early, is to discover the one 
in the many and unity within diversity. The poet perceived accu- 
rately that a significant contemporary problem throughout the 
world is achieving unity without eliminating legitimate differ- 
ences. Ancient Indian seer-sages nurtured spiritual unity within 
cultural diversity and understood that the power of unity sur- 
passes the strength of intercultural conflict. “Our forefathers,” he 
said, “did spread a single carpet on which all the world was cor- 
dially invited to take its seat in amity and good fellowship.”” 
Rammohan Roy, for example, was firmly planted in India cul- 
ture, and this grounding provided him with a standard for eval- 
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uating foreign culture. Roy assimilated alien culture appropri- 
ately because he was not overwhelmed with its influence. Tagore 


advised: 


Since India has this genius for unification, we do not have to fear 
imaginary enemies. We may look forward to our own expansion as 
the final result of each new struggle. Hindu and Buddhist, Muslim and 
Christian shall not die fighting on Indian soil; here they will find 
harmony.”° 


Realizing the importance of intercultural communication of in- 
formation, Tagore taught that when social change is introduced 
into a country through foreign sources, the established institu- 
tions might become neglected and eventually perish. Nations 
that have failed to create viable institutions to satisfy these 
changing conditions have inevitably declined and disappeared. 
A “universal man” teaching a genuine universalism, Tagore in- 
sisted: 


The idea that our homeland is our own just because we have been 
born in it belongs to those who are fastened, parasitically, to the outer 
crust of life. Since the true image of man is in his deeper nature, what- 
ever country he helps to create by his wisdom and will, devotion and 
action, becomes his real homeland. Even the Architect of the universe 
has to find Himself in His own handiwork!2" 


Placing a primacy upon people rather than upon a particular 
place, the poet said: “The country is the creation of the people. 
The country is not the soil; it is the people’s soil. . . . The coun- 
try is not made of soil; the country is made of men.”§ Believing 
that age-old traditions survive strong international influences, he 
felt that an expanding vision of world community, like a steadily 


growing light, can illumine the people of the world. Tagore 
taught: 


An argument can never finally quash another argument, age-old 
beliefs are not removed through counsel, but when truth appears like 


a tiny lamp lit in a corner, the darkness of the entire room is put to 
flight.29 
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Rabindranath Tagore acknowledged and appreciated the spirit- 
ual foundation undergirding a culture and civilization when the 
poet concluded that a country is great not when the nation 
amasses economic wealth and extends human knowledge, but 
when a citizenry goes beyond financial and intellectual accomp- 
lishments and nurtures a philosophy of life and the art of living. 
A civilization, he concluded, remains healthy and powerful when 
a creative ideal and the center of the culture unites the people 
into a rhythmic relationship. Teaching that simplicity of spiritual 
expression is the highest product of a civilization, Rabindranath 
believed that the basis of a spiritual culture is appreciation of the 
person as the ultimate value and innermost reality of existence. 
Stressing the inestimable importance of the individual, he pro- 
fessed a philosophy of personalism by maintaining that humans 
are greater than biophysical animals driven by egocentric in- 
stincts, are creative creatures endowed with an excessive spirit- 
ual energy that more than satisfies their needs.3° Ever empha- 
sizing that truth within the universe is a human truth, the poet’s 
person-centered philosophy constituted a universal religious hu- 
manism that affirmed that truth resides in the individual mind 
and the universal mind, that a harmony between the objective 
and subjective dimensions of reality pervades the universe and 
reflects the Supreme Person, and that humans recognize the Su- 
preme Person through love and sympathy. Persons comprehend 
humankind through a loving relationship with nature, understand 
the universality of personality by appreciating creative art, and 
realize the eternal within life by experiencing the reality of 
love. Central within Tagore’s thinking was the essential truth: 


Our society exists to remind us, through its various voices, that the 
ultimate truth in man is not in his intellect or his possessions; it is in his 
illumination of mind, in his extension of sympathy across all barriers 
of caste and colour; in his recognition of the world, not merely as a 
storehouse of power, but as a habitation of man’s spirit, with its eter- 
nal music of beauty and its inner light of the divine presence.*! 


Through precept and practice, the seasoned mystic taught the 
immortality of an individual’s influence. The poet knew that the 
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“great men who appear in our history remain in our mind not as 
a static fact but as a living historical image.”** Their lives become 
blended into a noble consistence of legends that endure in the 
life of the ages; indeed, a person’s actual life is his or her own 
creation, pervading the infinity of humanity. Through the pass- 
ing centuries, humanity becomes enriched by successive saviors: 
There will be a sunrise of truth and love through insignificant peo- 
ple who have suffered martyrdom for humanity, like the great per- 
sonality who had only a handful of disciples from among the fisherfolk 
and who at the end of his career seemingly presented a picture of fail- 
ure at a time when Rome was at the zenith of her glory. He was re- 
viled by those in power, ignored by the crowd, and he was crucified; 
yet through that symbol he lives forever. 
There are martyrs of today who are sent to prison and persecuted, 
who are not men of power, but who belong to a deathless future. 


Tagore maintained that such individuals live lives that are never 
exhausted through a single system of rational interpretation. 
“They have to be endlessly explained,” he said, “by the commen- 
taries of individual lives, and they gain an added mystery in each 
new revelation.”34 

The sanctuary and seclusion provided by Santiniketan created 
an educational environment in which Tagore, as well as his com- 
munity, flourished. Santiniketan evoked a serenity and tranquil- 
ity that the poet experienced nowhere else; these quiet environs 
were pervaded with an extraordinary friendliness and relaxed 
leisure. The morning dawn or moonlighted night found the poet 
roaming through the groves where poetry came to him naturally, 
where sweet-scented flowering shrubs and the growing creepers 
provided a temporary seclusion from pressing crowds and drain- 
ing responsibilities. Thompson reported that Tagore’s colleagues 
remembered the poet’s wandering figure moving through the 
moonlighted mango groves: 

He slept very little, often for only three or four hours; he rose 
about four o’clock, and usually retired at ten. Moonlight called him 
abroad always; and when moonlight coincided with a phrase of lyri- 


cal excitement, he would become ‘beside himself’, in a veritable ec- 
stasy, and spend his nights drifting among the trees.®° 


* Tagore, A Tagore Reader, p. 259, 
°° Tagore, A Tagore Reader, p. 219. 


** Rabindranath Tagore, Sadhana: The Realization of Life (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1916), p. viii. 


** Thompson, Rabindranath Tagore, p. 216. 
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Tagore’s own words describe the mystic’s experience. “Last 
night,” he said, 


in the silence which pervaded the darkness, I stood alone and heard 
the voice of the singer of eternal melodies. When I went to sleep I 
closed my eyes with this last thought in my mind, that even when I 
remain unconscious in slumber the dance of life will still go on in the 
hushed arena of my sleeping body, keeping step with the stars. The 
heart will throb, the blood will leap in the veins, and the millions of 
living atoms of my body will vibrate in tune with the note of the harp- 
string that thrills at the touch of the master.*® 


Within this mystical mood, he dreamed dreams and envisioned 
visions while children asked the poet where night begins. And 
when the elderly saint eventually died in 1941, his immortality of 
influence might have been described appropriately with the 
statement of principles upon which Visva Bharati, the World 
University of India, was established on December 23, 1921: 


To study the mind of man in its realization of different aspects of 
truth from diverse points of view. 

To bring together, as a step towards the above object, the various 
scattered cultures of the East, the fittest place for such endeavour be- 
ing India, the heart of Asia, into which have flowed the Vedic, Bud- 
dhist, Semitic, Zoroastrian, and other cultural currents originating in 
different parts of the Orient, from Judaea to Japan; to bring to a reali- 
zation the fundamental unity of the tendencies of different civiliza- 
tions of Asia, thereby enabling the East to gain a full consciousness of 
its own spiritual purpose, the obscuration of which has been the chief 
obstacle in the way of a true co-operation of East and West, the great 
achievement of these being mutually complementary and alike neces- 
sary for Universal Culture in its completeness.*” 


Like Santiniketan, Visva Bharati represented the lengthening 
shadow of this unique “universal man” whose universal religion 
and culture remained a legacy to humanity in a darkened, war- 
weary world. 


Daniel Ross Chandler is a minister of the United Methodist Church and a 
member of the faculty of Loyola University of Chicago. 
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A Short Case Study 


The setting is a mainline denomination, suburban church with a 
congregation of between 700-800 members, many members com- 
ing from a primarily white, upper-middle class background. On 
this one Sunday morning, in the middle of September, the Sun- 
day School program has gotten off to a rousing start, with slightly 
over 200 children attending the church school activities, from 
nursery school to youth groups, along with other programs for 
college-age and older adults. The hallways of the church are 
filled with parents dragging, or being dragged, by their children 
to the right room for the child’s grade level. Awaiting each child 
at the door is one of the teachers for the Sunday School class- 
room. I was watching this commotion from the relatively safe 
and quiet haven of the office of the Director of Christian Educa- 
tion (DCE); this is the quiet center of the active chaos filling the 
classes and halls. Jill, the DCE for this church, is responsible for 
coordinating all the seemingly chaotic activities of the church. 

In one room is Bea, a woman in her early sixties who is Sun- 
day School teacher for 25 first- and second-grade children, along 
with her two teaching aides. Bea has been teaching Sunday School 
for 22 years, having taught Sunday School and Vacation Bible 
School a few years in kindergarten and one year in third and 
fourth grade: “I could only handle it for one year — they're 
more than any one person can handle,” she told me in our 
interview. 


The room is modern, bright, and airy. On one wall is a row of 
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tan-colored kitchen cabinets and a sink in a formica counter and 
closet space. On another wall there are two large windows, while 
on another wall is a large cut-out of Noah’s ark, standing six feet 
high, stapled on a background of construction paper that repre- 
sents the blue ocean water and light blue sky, with a black and a 
white bird the size of cantaloupe hanging from the ceiling. As 
the children sit around tables cutting out pictures of “God’s crea- 
tion” from magazines, pasting them on light blue paper, Bea tells 
the children they are going to be discussing Noah and the Ark as 
the focus for the coming few weeks in the book of Genesis. 

Downstairs is Bonnie, a woman in her early forties, who is 
teaching 33 third- and fourth-graders with the help of three aides, 
two women and one man. Like the first- and second-grade class, 
this class of children is also looking at the book of Genesis. They 
are sitting at long tables, looking for clues to unscramble a word 
puzzle on the book of Genesis. Bonnie is roaming around the 
class, quietly asking the small groups of children questions to 
help them in their search for the right words for their puzzles. 
There is action all around the room, with the aides helping the 
children who are plowing through their Bibles searching for 
words, now and then talking loudly to one another through the 
whole exercise. 

When I got a chance to interview the three teachers a few 
weeks after their busy morning, one of the questions that I asked 
them is, What is faith, and whether faith was important in their 
religious education program?’ Jill said faith is the assurance that 
she is loved by God through Christ: “I know I’m in his Kingdom, 
no matter what happens to me, I know Im in his Kingdom. . . . 
total assurance.” Bea said “Faith is a commitment; a way of life. 
Children within the church family and children of the commun- 
ity need to be fulfilled with faith.” Bonnie said: “Faith is a belief, 
what God has said, and is true even though it may not be tangi- 
ble proof . . . it’s not something that can be learned in third 
and fourth grade,” the grades that Bonnie teaches. 


ed i a i ree oe ee EE eS 

| The Sunday School teachers were asked the following quesitons: 1) Why do you 
teach Sunday School? 2) What is the focus or subject area that you will cover in the com- 
ing 12 weeks in the Sunday School lessons? 3) What do you want the children to get out 
of going to Sunday School? (Or what is the goal for your teaching children in Sunday 
School?) 4) Is faith part of the goal for the Sunday School class? If 80, then how would 
you describe it, and how do you deal with it in the Sunday School setting? 5) After asking 
you these questions, is there anything that you want to add? 
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This interesting pattern of differences continued when I asked 
the teachers about the goal of their work with these children. 
What do they want the children to leave with? Even though all 
three of the teachers were using the same Protestant curriculum, 
working within this curriculum’s pre-established goals and ob- 
jectives, there were three different answers to this question. Jill 
said that the goal or purpose for teaching these children is “so 
that they will know Jesus Christ and his life, both horizontally 
and vertically.” Horizontally, they would be reaching out to one 
another while vertically they would know Christ, she hoped. Bea 
said that she hoped that what would get across is the idea that 
each child knew “they are special, unique, loved by God, and 
loved by the staff.” And Bonnie shared that the goal was for each 
child to be able to know the Bible stories: “Start from the foun- 
dation.” From there they can get to personally know Christ as 
personal Lord and Savior. She was also concerned that each 
child develop a “thirst to know more — what else is there in the 
Bible.” 

In reviewing the Sunday School teachers’ responses we see 
that there are three different interpretations to the concept of 
“faith.” They have not exhausted all the possibilities by any 
means. Each person talked about faith with a different under- 
standing of what that word meant. Bea saw faith as a commit- 
ment and way of life, Jill understood faith as an assurance of be- 
ing loved by God in Christ, and Bonnie saw faith as a belief in 
something that is not seen. There is no one “real” or “right” defi- 
nition of the word “faith,” nor is anyone’s understanding of the 
word a “mistake.” Instead, each person’s description of the word 
is a reflection of how each one sees, hears, and lives out their 
lives according to how they describe that word “faith.” 

There was a similar disunity in how each Sunday School 
teacher understood the goal or purpose of teaching children in 
the Christian religious education program of the church. Bonnie 
understood the goal as learning the stories of the Bible, Jill saw it 
as knowing Jesus Christ as one’s personal Lord and Savior, and 
Bea saw it as the child’s knowledge that he or she is special and 
unique and loved by God and the staff of the church. Again, 
there was no right or wrong answer; these are responses to ques- 
tions asked. There are multiple ways of understanding the goals 
of the program, with the differences adding color to the organi- 
zation of the Christian religious education program, as well as 
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moments of debate and discussion among the teachers in the 
program. 


Exploring Ethnography in Religious Education 


The short case study above is an example of qualitative research 
in a religious education context. “Qualitative” research covers 
the intentional research that is rich in description of people, 
places, and conversations that cannot be done through statistical 
procedures.” To be more specific, this study was an example of 
using the anthropological research method of ethnography for 
gathering information, or data, from an actual Sunday School 
program in a local congregation. As ethnography, it uses rich, 
descriptive data about contexts, activities, and beliefs of mem- 
bers, in this case a religious education setting.’ This exploratory 
study involved using many of the methods used in this type of 
research, particularly in the field of religious education, using in- 
terviews, field notes, personal journals, literature reviews, maps, 
systematic observations, and video and audio-taping of partic- 
ipants. 

The ethnographic methods used for gathering information or 
material from the field are nothing new in the field of religious 
education. For example, James Loder’s book Transforming Mo- 
ment begins with his own personal journal account of an acci- 
dent he had that truly influenced his paradigm in human devel- 
opment, followed by powerful narratives of others who also had 
transforming moments in their lives.* C. Ellis Nelson begins his 
book How Faith Matures with a case study based upon his study 
of the Church of the Covenant for looking at how faith matures.° 

Other authors in the field of religious education, like John 
Westerhoff and Maria Harris, use narratives throughout their 
theories. But rarely have they uncovered how they used qualita- 
tive research methods in their work, especially using the ethno- 
graphic methodology, telling us the nuts and bolts, blessings and 
curses, of this particular method of gathering information. With- 


2 R. Bogdan and S. Biklen, Qualitative Research For Education (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1982). 

3 J. Goetz and M. LeCompte, Ethnography and Qualitative Design in Educational 
Research (New York: Academic Press, 1984). 

4 James Loder, The Transforming Moment (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1981). 

5 C. Ellis Nelson, How Faith Matures (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 
1989). 
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out a summary and appendices of the research method, other re- 
ligious educators are deprived of a vital and rich resource for 
knowing how someone gathered one’s information, leaving ques- 
tions wide open about the validity and reliability of the informa- 
tion; and we readers are left with many questions. For example, 
we might ask what were the questions asked in a researcher's in- 
terview guide about faith? What did the Sunday School class- 
room look like? Did the children always sit in the same seats? 
What symbols and rituals were used in the Children’s worship 
time, and how often were they used? What was happening in the 
life of the researcher by the third month of the study? Was the 
researcher still maintaining good field notes, or are we just read- 
ing a personal journal account? 

We rarely get a glimpse in religious education resources that 
use some of these ethnographic means for investigating, to see 
how the author collected information. Yet this information is as 
important as the findings: without knowing fully how a theorist 
came to his or her conclusion, including knowledge of his or her 
research method, how can we know how reliable or valid the in- 
formation is while wondering what individual participants were 
asked and what they said in a study, or wanting to know more 
about the setting of a study? 

To respond to some of these issues, this paper explores the 
role and function of ethnographic research in the field of reli- 
gious education. There are three central questions that will guide 
this exploration of ethnography in religious education: First, what 
is ethnography? Second, how does ethnography work? Third, 
why should it be used in religious education? By the end of the 
article, I hope the reader will have a better idea about the prom- 


ises and problems of using ethnography in the religious educa- 
tion context. 


The Who, What, Where, When, and How of Ethnography 


When studying what happens in the life of a church’s Sunday 
School or a congregation’s youth program, where life is on the go 
and never static, with people coming in and out of a room or 
program activity while talking, singing, and dancing, the reli- 
gous educator who is interested in trying to conduct a research 
project among all this is left with the question, What research 


method can be used that will capture or include as much of the 
action as humanly possible? 
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The best response may be found in ethnography or ethno- 
graphic research. But what is ethnography? Ethnography is an 
investigative research model rooted in and done by anthropolo- 
gists when they conduct research among human groups. It liter- 
ally means writing about people,® or groups of people and their 
culture. Culture is defined as having to do with human behavior 
and belief, which explains why anthropologists had to describe 
everything, including language, kinship patterns, rituals and be- 
liefs, economic and political structures, child-rearing, life stages, 
arts, crafts and technology, all in the name of holism.’ For this 
short article, the focus will be on what ethnography is rather than 
what culture is. 

The anthropologist Clifford Geertz wrote that ethnography 
is “thick description.” What the ethnographer is faced with are 
many complex structures, one on top of the other, which are at 
once strange yet familiar, explicit yet inexplicit, and which the 
researcher must be able to somehow grasp and tell others about.® 
What the researcher is trying to understand is how people go 
about seeing, explaining, and describing order in the world in 
which they live. Ethnographies are conducted and written from 
the “native’s,” or actor’s, point of view, with the goal of not study- 
ing people but learning from the people about life from their 
perspective.!° 

In many ways, ethnographic research is similar to creating a 
“verbal” movie or video production for others to read and see as 
the human community or culture a researcher is studying. Learn- 
ing from it never remains still or in one place, nor does the per- 
spective of the ethnographer. Both the community's and re- 
searcher’s perceptions of the world are growing and changing 
each day. Thus the task of the ethnographer is to learn from and 
record how the members of a community of people see, feel, 
think, hear, listen, sense, move through, and find meaning in the 
world as they experience it. 


6 Judith Goetz and Margaret LeCompte, Ethnography And Qualitative Research In 
Education (New York: Academic Press, 1984). 

7 Judith Goetz and Margaret LeCompte, Ethnography And Qualitative Design in 
Educational Research. 

8 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Harper & Row 1973). 

9 Bogdan and Biklen, Qualitative Research For Education. 

10 James Spradley, The Ethnographic Interview (Orlando: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
Inc., 1979), p. 3. 
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The value of ethnographic research is, first, that it embraces 
the multiple, value-rich perspectives of the various personal stor- 
ies to be found within the life of a community. Ethnographies 
focus on the interplay among the many characteristics on which 
people differ in their natural context." 

Second, ethnography places some limits and systematic pa- 
rameters upon the researcher in his or her role as both an ob- 
server and participant in a community, like a Sunday School 
program.!? Third, ethnography not only admits but upholds the 
subjective experiences of both the investigator and the partici- 
pants in the community, providing a more in-depth understand- 
ing of a community’s life.!* In essence, there are two stories 
being lived out: a community’s story as told by the participants 
and the story of the researcher living in the community. There is 
an important dialogue between the two stories throughout the 
study.'4 

The second question concerns the task of how to do an eth- 
nography. A good description of doing an ethnography is as a 
process in which a person participates, observes, and records the 
daily life experiences of a community of people, known as field 
work, and then writes accounts of this community and their sto- 
ries, emphasizing descriptive details about it.!> This description 
lays out the seemingly simple yet time-consuming, possibly life- 
changing, processes in the lives of the community being studied, 
as well as the life experience of the researcher. 

The process of conducting an ethnography begins with estab- 
lishing an open yet succinct research question or goal that will 
guide the research and researcher. For example, in this explora- 
tory study, I was interested in finding out what was the goal or 
purpose the religious educators had in mind when participating 
in a weekly religious education program. After years in theologi- 
cal education, having coordinated and directed several youth 


; uy Margaret LeCompte and Judith Goetz, “Problems of Reliability and Validity In 
Ethnographic Research,” in Review of Education Research (1982), pp. 31-54. 


'2 Marcus and Fischer, Anthropology As Social Critique (Chicago: University of Illi- 
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ner, The Anthropology Of Experience (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1986). 
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programs in numerous churches, I, the researcher, had come to 
some conclusions about the goal of religious education but 
wanted to know what others thought. 

One of the possible threats to an ethnographic study is over- 
preparedness in this research question. Sometimes the first 
months of a study may be spent disassembling the notion that 
you, the researcher, are going to prove that something exists in a 
community. In ethnographic research the goal is to find out what 
the participating members of the community think and feel, to 
discover their world view rather than proving if you, the re- 
searcher, have the correct world view. 

Having established the research question or goal of the study, 
the next movement is toward clearly defining the role of the re- 
searcher, the data-gathering strategy, and the chosen means of 
analyzing the data. In other words, the researcher as storyteller 
will state how he or she will participate in the life of the com- 
munity, how the community members’ stories will be gathered, 
and how the researcher is going to reflect on these stories so that 
it makes some sense, even if it only makes sense to the commun- 
ity members. 

Briefly, some of the more important steps of conducting an 
ethnographic study are as follows: 

The Role Of The Researcher: In conducting an ethnographic 
study of life in a religious community, like a church, the re- 
searcher is the primary instrument for collecting information and 
stories about a community. As the primary instrument for the 
study, the researcher is both a participant in and an observer of a 
congregation’s life.!® For example, in the above case study in the 
Sunday School classroom, I sat in the class observing the chil- 
dren, listening to the stories told between the children, watching 
the hectic activities outside in the hallways, as well as listening to 
the Bible stories being read to the children. Given more time, I 
would also participate in the activities within the Sunday School 
program, maybe leading one of the lessons if asked, and work- 
ing with the children in their play area. 

This balance of being both an observer and a participant is 
hard to keep. Often the participants as well as the researcher in a 
study will be nervous at first, aware of what they are saying, feel- 
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ing awkward at moments where they are usually comfortable 
because they are aware that someone is watching their every 
move. This anxiety is reduced over time as the researcher con- 
tinues to work within the room with the teachers and the students. 

Data Gathering: As mentioned above, the researcher is the 
main instrument for gathering information about the life of a 
community. The tension of participating in and observing life in 
a Sunday School classroom is expected as the researcher begins 
“shagging-out” or mapping the physical surroundings of the space 
where he or she is spending the most time. For instance, in the 
short example at the beginning of this article, I mapped out 
sketchy details of the rooms where the Sunday School classes 
were held, describing the context of the research. 

Once the researcher has mapped out the context of the study, 
the movement of conducting an ethnography occurs: gathering 
information from the field. This may include field note gather- 
ing, systematic observations, life history, interviews, and personal 
journal-writing. Briefly, field notes are kept for each day in the 
field and contain the description of what has been observed each 
day the researcher is “in the field.” The field notes are descrip- 
tive as the researcher gives the setting and the interaction among 
people, with direct quotes from the participants, along with 
thoughts and reflections of the ethnographer in the margins of 
the notes. 

Systematic observation of certain social settings is also help- 
ful as the researcher is looking for any major recurring patterns 
among people that are integral to the life of a community. For 
example, does a Sunday School teacher usually pick on one stu- 
dent for help in a class while ignoring the ten other children in 
the session? And if so, the next question would be to see how 
often this behavior is repeated, possibly asking the teacher if 
there is a reason or meaning behind this behavior. 

Interviews serve as a way to ask intentionally the subjects of 
the study some questions that the researcher has been eager to 
ask. In a study like this exploratory study on life within a Sunday 
School, the researcher used the same interview guide, asking the 
same questions to the three different teachers to find out where 
the similarities and differences are among the teaching crew. 
Along with the interviews the collection of life histories is also 
important as each participant in a study is not new to the world 
but has a history of his or her own that guides one’s actions. For 
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example, in this study it was interesting to note that two of the 
women had been raised in one church but were now going to 
another church, and that two out of the three had had less than 
positive experiences when they were going through Sunday 
School as children. Bea remembered her Sunday School expe- 
riences as “dark and gloomy” during the 1920s. Bonnie went to a 
little, rural church where they had to memorize Bible verses, re- 
peating them later in front of the congregation, which she didn’t 
like to do. 

The last data collecting device was the maintenance of a 
daily, personal journal, where the researcher wrote out his or her 
experiences, impressions, thoughts, feelings, and personal opin- 
ions about life in the field. This journal is very important as it 
gives the researcher a place to share his or her feelings so they 
don’t mistakenly become part of the field notes. 

Data Analysis: The analysis of the data, or the way to make 
sense of all the notebooks filled with observations, studies, litera- 
ture reviews, insights, interviews, and journals, is, first, by re- 
reading the vast amount of material collected from the past 
months in order to gain an understanding and articulation of the 
themes and significant patterns within the study. The researcher 
scans the notebooks of observations, searching for connections 
among the complex inter-relationships within the life of the 
community.!’ The second step in analyzing this material is the 
collection of the myths, patterns of interaction, and metaphors 
used by members within the community to describe the culture. 

In this short study, I looked carefully for how the teachers 
described faith, wondering if the work of Jim Fowler and C. E]- 
lis Nelson may have crept into the world view of the Sunday 
School teachers. Later on, in writing the final report on the Sun- 
day School teachers’ perspective on Sunday School life, I would 
look at the general themes shared by the teachers as the founda- 
tion for the final report on the study. 

Reliability In Ethnographic Research: By following this fairly 
standard model of ethnographic research, the religious educator 
will be able to address some of the concerns of other researchers 
regarding the accuracy and comprehensiveness of their findings. 
One of the questions that comes up in this kind of research is, 
Will two researchers independently studying the same setting or 
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subjects come up with the same findings? One of the ways of re- 
sponding to this question is by clearly articulating each step of 
the research method so that the observations taken and recorded 
are reliable and valid. The ethnographer is concerned with a fit 
between what he or she records as data and what really happens 
in the context and with the members under study, rather than lit- 
eral consistency between various observations.!® 


Implications for the Field of Religious Education 


The last question asked in this article is why we should use eth- 
nographic research in religious education. The framework of the 
ethnographic research method brings to the field of religious ed- 
ucation a structure for conducting research that is helpful in our 
task of studying the influence of theory upon the world of praxis. 
As mentioned in the beginning of this paper, there have been 
many religious educators who have unknowingly been doing 
ethnographies for some time, acting as “participant-observers” 
working in congregations, gathering stories from the field site 
for their dissertations and books without knowing they were do- 
ing ethnographies. What has been frustrating for many in reli- 
gious education is that it is hard for others to follow up with 
some of the stories used by religious educators to support their 
ideas, because the process of gathering data has not been care- 
fully described. By explicitly using ethnographic research meth- 
ods in the field of religious education, maybe the field will have 
more qualitative studies using this method, guaranteeing that 
there will be some reliability in the findings and stories used for 
describing the process and content of religious education. 

Using the ethnographic method of research has exciting prom- 
ises but also some major problems that need to be discussed 
among religious educators. Among the promises, the ethnographic 
research method will help put some parameters or boundaries 
on a study, helping the researcher to focus on the concept or 
issue the religious educator wants to study, observe, and learn 
from those people living in a congregation and participating in 
the religious education program within the community. Next, 
the ethnographic method is of great help in guiding the religious 
educator’s task of gathering narratives or stories from the field, 
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helping the religious educator listen to the words and take notice 
of the actions of those in the congregation while helping the re- 
searcher understand how much he or she is interpreting the sto- 
ries as told by the congregations. In other words, by keeping a 
personal journal and field notes, the religious educator as ethno- 
grapher will be made aware of what is happening in the context 
of the Sunday School versus what are the thoughts and feelings 
of the religious educator. Finally, the religious educator as eth- 
nographer is free to embrace all that is happening in the field 
and all its wonderful confusion, full of obvious and hidden 
meaning that changes with each new ritual and symbol. Nothing 
is to be left out in the study. The ethnographer is interested in all 
that is happening in the field site as it reveals how the partici- 
pants view their world. 

But there are problems with the ethnographic method in the 
field of religious education. The first problem concerns the task 
of coming up with operational definitions for some of the con- 
cepts that religious educators are interested in, like the concepts 
of faith, grace, and transformation. These things are beliefs, 
something that you believe in not because they can be seen or 
heard or felt, but because they are. 

For example, when I conducted a nine-month study of the 
nature of community life with a religious community for people 
with mental retardation, one area of interest was the role and 
function of faith within the life of this group. In discussing this 
item with my doctoral committee, what I, the researcher, would 
call “faith” started to reflect more of a theology of salvation and 
faith by good works rather than one of grace as I kept on trying 
to say that “faith” was something observable by a good deed. 
But what I would call or interpret as a “good deed” done out of 
“faith” may not be the same for the person conducting the “good 
deed.” And, as I found out in the field site, how I defined “faith” 
was different from how the community member defined “faith.” 
I am still intrigued by the issue of how we can see faith in action. 

Second, ethnographers can only record and observe that which 
is observable or “what is,” not what is hidden and may poten- 
tially exist within the life of the community, or “what might be.” 
Like other forms of empirical research, we can only report about 
what we see, not about what might be. Ethnography is great 
when looking at the sociological forces working in the life of a 
congregation or at the influence of religious symbols; but, given 
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the above example, it is hard to map out how faith, which may 
be the things of the heart, lives itself out in observable behavior 
or conscious activity by a community's action. 

Third, there is the tendency, before the ethnography is con- 
ducted, during the study, and after an ethnographic study is fin- 
ished, to prove that the researcher’s definition or description is 
the right one: there is something within us that wants to prove 
our thoughts or theories are right and correct rather than learning 
from the field. Often, the news from the field isn’t what we want 
to hear, nor what anyone wants to write about. Again, the goal of 
the ethnographer is not to study about a group of people, but to 
learn from the community's members what they think is faith, or 
how they understand the world they are living in. 

For example, in this short study, what I found out about how 
these Sunday School teachers understood faith is that we all had 
different understandings about this term. While I went in with 
one understanding of the concept, each person I interviewed 
understood it differently. Was one right and all the others wrong? 
They were all accounts of how others understood faith as I was 
interested in learning about how others envision the world, not in 
proving one term is right while the others are wrong. 

Active research, like ethnographic research, is already part of 
the field of religious education. We have been doing it for some 
time, although we haven't been calling it ethnography. This 
method of research relies on the words and actions, thoughts and 
feelings of an active, living, breathing community that is always 
changing. The role and function of the ethnographer in religious 
education is to help raise our awareness of what is happening in 
the religious education programs among congregations, while 
articulating and raising our standards in how well we conduct re- 
search in religious education. The hope is that we can better de- 
scribe and document what members of a Sunday School class or 
members of a congregation feel and think now that the religious 
educator as ethnographer has come onto the scene. 


___Brett Webb-Mitchell is assistant professor in education at Whitworth College 
in Spokane, WA. : 
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The Original Vision,’ by Edward Robinson, was hailed by John 
Westerhoff III as having “unique contemporary relevance.” In 
his preface to the 1983 edition, Westerhoff advised us that “If we 
were to take seriously the findings in this book, I believe it would 
revolutionize religious education.”” 

Others in the field, notably Maria Harris* and Gabriel Moran,* 
have also paid tribute to the importance of the work. Jerome 
Berryman has recently’ redirected our attention to the special 
beauty of its contents. Yet, in the 14 years since its first publica- 
tion, no one on this side of the Atlantic has, to my knowledge, 
felt that the kind of research he conducted should be replicated 
or extended. Reasons for that neglect might be sought in the fact 
that the sources of Robinson’s study lie in the very extraordinary 
work of Sir Alister Hardy, who was able to appeal for written 
accounts of religious experience from across the population of 
Great Britain. Hardy’s celebrity was undoubtedly a factor in the 
acquisition of the data. Robinson, as the second director of the 


1 Edward Robinson, The Original Vision (New York: The Seabury Press, 1983). 

2 John H. Westerhoff, The Original Vision (The Seabury Press, 1983), p. xii. 

3 Maria Harris, Portrait of Youth Ministry (Paulist Press, 1981), p. 89. 

‘ Gabriel Moran, Religious Education Development (Winston Press, Inc., 1983), pp. 


148, 198. 

5 Jerome W. Berryman. “Teaching as Presence and the Existential Curriculum.” Reli- 
gious Education, Fall 1990, Vol. 85, No. 4. 
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Alister Hardy Research Center, was in the perhaps unique posi- 
tion of being able to follow up on those accounts that describe 
religious experience in childhood. 

But, then again, as Hardy himself pointed out,° the empirical 
study of religious experience and insight has been remarkably 
neglected since William James’ pioneering work." It is more likely 
that the reasons for the neglect are part of this greater drift. Our 
cultural preference in epistemology, here in America, continues 
to lie with the discrete, defineable, and measurable. There are 
academic taboos against ideas which are seen as existential or 
mystical, and these reflect the more fundamental social taboos 
against all talk of religious experience. Herein lies the explana- 
tion for the volume and persistence of efforts to study religious 
understanding either through the conceptual language of the field 
of cognition or through that of the field of emotion. The prolif- 
eration of research that has come to be known as the study of 
faith development represents the largest part of these efforts. 

I submit that no amount of refinement and blending of the 
ideas originated by Piaget, Kolhberg, and Erikson will bring us 
closer to understanding religious knowledge, for a fundamental 
epistemological error is being committed. Religious knowledge, 
it will be readily agreed, has a different meaning than knowl- 
edge about religion. If care is taken to keep these meanings sep- 
arate, then we must also be willing to permit the possibility that 
religious knowledge may be independent of the growth of cog- 
nitive abilities and/or emotional capacities. Clarity of identity is 
the issue. At most we should be looking at the existence of cogni- 
tive/emotional structures as preceding, accompanying, or fol- 
lowing upon religious knowledge. This relationship is a topic of 
empirical study; but the whole area has tended to remain invisi- 
ble because faith development studies have assumed territories 
that were not properly their own. Although they will usually be 
intertwined, the distinction between cognitive/emotional under- 
standing and religious understanding is especially important for 
those interested in religious knowledge in childhood, or in the 
mentally disabled or disturbed. It is a distinction that is quite 
clear in Robinson’s work, and his research questions constituted 
a preliminary inquiry into their relationship. 

—_—_—S SSS 
: Alister Hardy, The Spiritual Nature of Man (Oxford University Press, 1979), p. 7. 
‘ William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: Longmans, 1902). 
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It is pertinent to remember that, as a scholar familiar with 
Piaget, Robinson first became intrigued with a significant per- 
centage of the accounts of religious experience he was handling 
while working with Hardy at the then Religious Experience Re- 
search Unit. He recognized that these descriptions of profound 
knowledge and insight occurring at very early ages demanded 
respect and attention. They spoke of states of mind which are 
inexplicable by any of the current theories of child development. 
They were, however, redolent of religious knowledge. 

In 1987-88 I conducted an exploratory descriptive study of 
the religious experience of childhood,’ founded upon the in- 
sights and questions generated by Robinson’s work. I proceeded 
through the basic research form developed by the Religious Ex- 
perience Research Unit. This consisted in the distribution of 
appeals for accounts of religious experience, followed up by 
questionnaires and interviews pursuing specific aspects of the 
experiences in the accounts received. This form closely corre- 
sponds to the peculiar characteristics of the subject. Religious 
experience is compounded of an immediate perception of an ob- 
jective phenomenon and a response to that perception, which is 
both immediate and long-term. The research tool best suited to 
exploring the relationship of these two dimensions is the in-depth 
interview. 

In-depth phenomenological interviewing is interested in un- 
derstanding the experience of other people and the meaning 
they make of that experience, rather than in being able to predict 
or control the experience. It also has the advantage, as a research 
method, of not prematurely dividing the cluster of questions that 
this study involved. It permits them to exist and overlap at 
uniquely different points in context in the life of an individual. 
The interviews were semi-structured. It was made clear to par- 
ticipants that they were not to be objects or subjects of study 
but, in fact, participants, and that the goals of the research would 
be best served by their active involvement. The following ques- 
tions were asked: 

1. Would you describe any spiritual experiences you had asa 


child? 


8 Lorelie J. Farmer, Religious Experience in Childhood: A Study of Adult Perspectives 
on Early Spiritual Awareness (Unpublished Dissertation, University of Massachusetts, 


1988). 
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9. How old were you at the time(s)? 

3. Could you talk about (expand on) the kinds of insight and 
knowledge that accompanied or followed from these experi- 
ences? (Themes — self, others, nature, morality, death, etc.) 

4, Do you also remember having the insight or knowledge 
(not necessarily accompanied by transcendent experiences) that 
you know was other than what was being presented to you by 
your family or school? 

5. Was any of this awareness in conflict with the view of the 
world being given you by adults? 

6. How did you deal with this conflict? Did it, for example, 
create in you a sense of isolation? Was imaginative expression 
important? 

7. Was there anybody in your home, educational, commun- 
ity, or church life who touched on this knowledge in yourself and 
gave you an opportunity to express or develop it? 

8. Do you feel that you had any particular gifts or talents that 
were related to these experiences? 

9. What features of your early life either ignored or tended to 
crush this spiritual activity in yourself? 

10. How did you deal with these elements? Do you feel that 
they, to some extent, succeeded in their destruction? 

11. How is your present life — its pattern, meaning, and 
goals — influenced by (or a growth from) those early expe- 
riences? 

The methodological goal in the interviewing was to have the 
participants reconstruct and reflect on the concrete details, the 
constitutive factors, of their experience. Care was therefore taken 
in questioning to allow the participants’ thinking to unfold intact. 
The ten participants were from different regions of the United 
States and from differing religious backgrounds. They were sim- 
ilar in that they were all articulate and reflective people. This 
was a necessary condition for this kind of initial study, although 
the study itself points up the need for alternative methodologies 
that would reveal the existence of religious experience of people 
less verbally oriented. 

The interviews were richly revealing and would suffer from 
any analysis that did not rest on the premise that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. The 11 questions seemed to 
create a natural whole for each of the people involved, revealing 
patterns of meaning in their lives which they had not seen or 
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considered before. The resulting stories were quite unique, yet 
contained a remarkable abundance of common themes. Our most 
legitimate point of entry into these themes is within the context 
created by each question. 

1. Would you describe any spiritual experiences you had as a 
child? 

2. How old were you at the time(s) ? 

Here is an excerpt from one interview, demonstrating both 
the power and confusion possible in early spiritual experience: 


I remember being about three years old and walking down the 
street in a town, holding my father’s hand. I remember that the people 
who walked by me had light around them. Everyone had light. Some 
people had more light and some people had less light, and some peo- 
ple had darker colors. I remember feeling that the people that I could 
trust were the people who had more light around them. Yet I also felt 
that this was something I wasn’t supposed to talk about because when 
I had tried nobody understood me. 

I also remember listening to people talking and being able to hear 
their thoughts. I knew that what they were saying wasn’t really what 
they felt. I became confused about trusting what people were saying. 


And here is an example of a very early experience that clearly 
remains of immediate relevance: 


I was very tiny — in a crib — just a couple of months old. What is 
strange about this memory is that the perspective of the remembering 
fluctuates from being within the eyes of the child, and beside it. There 
is a sense of light, like a ball of light. It doesn’t have any specific form 
or shape but it has a position and it is just in front of me. There is a real 
connection but also a slight separateness. The light was like great joy 
and great longing; it was the light of love, the light of intelligence, the 
light of feeling and the light of all that unites us. It was separate from 
me but didn’t feel separate. There was a wonderment about it. It was 
as large as I could see. I think when you look out from your eyes you 
can only see so much. It seemed like it filled the space. As I think of it 
the feeling I get is in my heart and chest area, just a longing to be 


~ around it. 


And, more simply — 


As a child of two or three, I remember seeing my area, the whole 
neighborhood from an aerial view. (And of course I was never up in a 
plane or anything.) I could see my yard — it was in the day time — the 
pear tree we had, the barn, the whole area. 


3. Could you talk (expand on) the kinds of insight and knowl- 
edge that accompanied or followed from these experiences? 
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The following are qualities or objects of childhood knowl- 
edge described by the participants. It is important to notice that 
all of these are unlearned kinds of knowledge. 


1) 


Knowing oneself as very old. 

Knowing oneself to be infinite. 

Knowing and communicating with another (very wise) 
aspect of oneself. 

Knowing that one has more knowledge than one can 
articulate. 

Knowing what others are thinking and feeling, and 
whether they can be trusted. 

Knowledge of what makes actions “good” or “bad” (mor- 
al knowledge). 

Knowledge of the nature of reality (the substance, or- 
der, or unity of the physical world). 

Knowledge of other levels of existence, life after death, 
etc. 

Memories of pre-existence or other lives. 
Knowing how to communicate with (pray to, worship 
a supreme being (God) ). 


4. Do you also remember having insight or knowledge (not 
necessarily accompanied by transcendent experiences) that you 
know was other than what was being presented to you by your 
family or school? 


All 


of the above ten aspects of knowledge were described by 


the participants as being other than that which they learned from 
their family or school. They were quite clear that their knowl- 
edge was direct, immediate, personal, and a priori to learned 
forms of knowledge. For example, 


I remember I always felt a oneness with myself and my envi- 


ronment. No separation. I always knew there was life other than this. 
(As I grew older) I argued with my Mom because she was so much 
with her religion (Catholicism). I would ask her questions and she 
would say “You have to have faith, there are no answers.” But I always 


knew the answers. I always felt something more than we could see 
and feel. 


They were also clear about its certainty. This knowledge was 
not, either at the time or later in life, challengeable as to its truth. 
Rather was it seen as a referent or criterion of the adequacy of 
learned knowledge. Only its source and relationship to other 
ideas were seen as open to speculation and further learning. 
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d. Was any of this awareness in conflict with the view of the 
world being given you by adults? 

All of the participants described taught ideas, moral or reli- 
gious edicts, as being perceived by themselves, as children, as 
either not fully representing the truth or profoundly misrep- 
resenting it. For example, 


I knew that so much that was being taught in my church wasn’t 
quite right. It was too negative and didn’t get to the meat of things. 
They didn’t really explain anything in a way that I knew was correct, 
for example the whole concept of “sin,” and also what happens when 
we die. . . . I knew there was no hell fire or damnation. God was a 
loving God . . . I knew that when you died lovingness had some 
way of making it right and helping you. 

—How old were you when you knew this? 

Three years old. 


This perception was closely related to the awareness, described 
by the participants, of adults’ real thoughts and attitudes, and 
seeing that this did not match with their professed thoughts. 
Again, all of the participants describe the confusion this evoked 
in them and their consequent difficulties with what they saw as 
ignorance or hypocrisy. In all but one of the participants, this 
early gap between perceived truths and taught truths became 
severely exacerbated as they entered the institutions of learning 
— school and church. The person who was the exception was 
able to achieve some reconciliation through being given access 
to artistic activities. But even here the reconciliation was only of 
a preliminary nature and was due more to her own creativity 
than the ability of educators. For all of the other participants this 
reconciliation became one of the major ongoing tasks of adult- 
hood. 

Questions 6-10 deal with the dynamics of the conflict created 
by early spiritual understanding and the ways in which resolu- 
tion may be sought. Inevitably the responses here are complex 
and unique, yet there were remarkable similarities in the stories 
of these people. They each described a sense of loneliness, dif- 
ference, or strangeness resulting from the incongruity in their 
early perceptions of the world. 

“I always felt different and alone.” All but one of the partici- 
pants described periods of unhappiness, struggle, anger, or de- 
pression that followed from this sense of difference. They essen- 
tially describe being inwardly at war between the demands of 
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integrity and conformity. The normal development of self-esteem, 
in which the young child finds himself or herself able to meet a 
whole range of the criteria of acceptibility, was not possible for 
these people. An alternative, if not articulated, set of criteria 
were implicitly understood by them. 

Imaginative activity, whether entirely inward or as it is ex- 
pressed in art or play, was described by all but one of the partic- 
ipants as the immediate means available to them as children for 
coping with the discrepancies in their understanding of the world, 
for creating forms of resolution or compatibility between the 
implicit and the explicit, and also for maintaining or protecting 
their inner lives. The forms of this imaginative expression in- 
clude inner images, inner dialogue (including prayer), music, 
dance, art, drama, and sport. The activity of the imagination, as 
it emerges here, is a vital means of communication between the 
mysterious, the pre-conceptual, and language, the conceptual in 
all of its forms. 

Nature is described by all of the participants as a profound 
source of nourishment and healing. It is seen as both the facilita- 
tor of insight and worship and as the object of insight and wor- 
ship. In other words, these people, as very young children, per- 
ceived in nature the paradoxical unity of what has been described 
as the transcendent and the immanent. Each of them struggled 
to communicate the idea that nature was for them both the es- 
tablisher (or reestablisher) of their connection with spiritual real- 
ities, and also an immediate expression of them. For example 


In nature I could see the inner connections between things. I would 
have sudden insights about the way everything fits together perfectly. 
I think that’s why I enjoyed being in nature so much, because I felt 
reaffirmed there by the sense of order. 


This idea reached its fullest expression in the Romantic move- 
ment and is now in rather rare circulation. It is not, of course, ac- 
cidental that it was also the Romantics who proclaimed that 
children are capable of understanding this idea, in an immediate 
and non-conceptual form. Empirical evidence of some such un- 
derstanding in children suggest that it might be helpful to look 
again at the whole framework in which the Romantics came to 
recognize this understanding. This is a framework which con- 


ceives of imagination as having very much the role that is de- 
scribed above. 
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11. How is your present life — its pattern, meaning and goals 
— influenced by (or a growth from) those early experiences? 

It was expected that the answer to this question would unfold 
gradually throughout each interview, as indeed it did. It was 
posed finally, as a way for the individual to review and reflect 
upon what had transpired. All of the participants felt that the 
whole interview process was valuable to them precisely because 
it gave them an extended opportunity to reflect on this last ques- 
tion. Several participants volunteered that this reflection would 
itself create changes in their lives. In considering the relationship 
of early religious experience to later life, one person expressed 
well what was true for all of these people: 


The early experiences are supportive of what I feel to be basic princi- 
ples of truth. . . . Those experiences that I had as a child were the 
foundation of my consciously feeling purpose in being alive. 


All of the participants felt that their early experiences were a 
foundation that had subsequently to be integrated, built upon, 
and further permitted (or invited) to be an active influence in 
their lives. Their understanding of the nature of the purpose of 
their lives involved all these elements. Purpose, as it was revealed 
here, is a complex concept, seeming, paradoxically, to involve 
more awareness of process than end, and like all processes, it 
seems to need to be kept in working order. The breakdown of 
this continuum of fulfillment, this activity of integration, expres- 
sion and further insight, leads to the loss of an awareness of pur- 
pose itself, however powerfully it may have been initiated in 
early experience. As we have seen, this extended process is tenu- 
ous and fraught with obstacles in the early years. Much of our 
social nurturing seems bent on refusing the elements necessary 
for its accomplishment. The individuals in this study had all been 
willing to make the efforts required by this process: to respond 
and sustain. They are spiritual survivors, and like all survivors 
they have the characteristics of ingenuity, adaptability, and per- 
sistence. 

All of the participants describe, as the basic requirement for 
this process of fulfillment or purpose, the willingness to be pres- 
ent to, or stay with, their own spiritual perceptions and discover, 
for them, its unique and changing intersection with the world. It 
is their own patience and courage in this effort that yields its 
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harvest (and further commitment) of purpose. One of the most 
remarkable aspects of the results of this study is the fact that all 
of these people describe slowly coming to understand, in later 
life, that the end of this process is the increased understanding 
and compassion for others that it brings about in themselves. 
This understanding was revealed to them as a result of their own 
willingness to be faithful to the truths that they perceived in 
early transcendent experiences. 


Lorelie J. Farmer is assistant professor of early and elementary childhood 
education at Gordon College in Wenham, MA. 
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Rationale for the Course 


The imagination is a playground on which we meet God. It is the 
place where we let ourselves move beyond the realm of our own 
experience to tap into that which is beyond understanding — 
that which is called God. The imagination reaches beyond the 
personal into all dimensions of ministry. It is at the heart of our 
day-to-day ministry tasks, at the core of theological reflection, 
and, indeed, provides a vehicle for the discernment and com- 
munication of God’s love within the community of faith and 
beyond. 

Not only is imagination central to understanding the realm of 
God and our relationship to it, imagination has also been essen- 
tial to the process of socio-cultural change. In trying to conceive 
of a culture in which the patterns of behavior and even the rules 
about constructing knowledge itself are different from those of 
the culture in which we live, we must rely upon our imaginations 
to transcend our thinking, which is, by definition, molded and 
constrained by the current cultural norms. 
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Further, imagery for God and imagery for self are linked. 
There is evidence that one’s self-image is affected by one’s im- 
age for God, particularly in the case of God imagery which does 
not allow the self to participate meaningfully in the divine. Since 
traditional imagery for God has been almost exclusively male 
and authoritarian, women have trouble finding themselves in the 
power and presence of the divine except in reflective ways. 
Women experience powerlessness in the face of the divine with- 
out any balance of empowerment through the image of God. 
Mary Daly’s words, though polemic, say it well: “If God is male, 
then the male is God.”! 

Exploring systematic, biblical, and practical theology through 
the lens of liberation within a focus on the arts of ministry is a 
challenging enterprise. It requires both a suspicion of and a re- 
liance on the imagination. This exploration means the develop- 
ment of methods that facilitate a critique of the theological 
images which have served over time to mediate and communi- 
cate God's involvement with the community of faith. It means 
teaching a “hermeneutic of suspicion” toward various forms of 
religious imagination, while at the same time teaching an en- 
hanced appreciation of the potential of the imagination to revise 
and enliven the work of ministry. 

This two-edged approach grounded the goals for a course 
taught at Princeton Theological Seminary, “Imaging God and 
Self: Implications for Spiritual Growth” (currently renamed 
“Imaging God and Self: Implications for Ministry”). In develop- 
ing and teaching this course, we had several goals. 


Themes and Variations for the Course 


First, we wanted to develop in students a critical facility for 
reading biblical, theological, psychological, and sociological texts 
in light of the images within them which tend to be seen as un- 
critically normative to religious belief and practice. We also 
wanted to raise consciousness regarding the construction of 
knowledge in a culture that has defined itself around patriarchal 
norms resulting in androcentrism, sexism, racism, classism, hetero- 
sexism, and other structures which function to maintain an unjust 
and oppressive status quo. We wanted to teach students to take 


“See, e.g., Beyond God the Father: Toward a Philosophy of Women’s Liberation 
(with an Original Reintroduction by the Author; Boston: Beacon Press, 1985), p. 19. 
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the traditions of our faith to broaden them using appropriately 
imaginative and scholarly methods so that the images of the tra- 
dition could be used in fresh ways in a liberating ministry. 

Second, along with critical deconstruction, we also attempted 
to develop reconstructive methods that relied upon creative 
imagination done with a diverse community. We used various 
forms of imagination development including guided imagination, 
structured meditation, case analysis of psycho-imagination coun- 
seling, and a variety of visual arts. Bringing together deconstruc- 
tive methods directed toward sexist and racist imagery with 
methods of reconstructive imagination provided a matrix out of 
which theory-building in practical theology and ministry could 
emerge. 

A third goal has to do with the desire to tap into various di- 
mensions of thought, feeling, motivation, assumptive worlds, and 
fundamental images of truth within each student. To do this we 
used a variety of teaching modes and moved freely between ex- 
periential, intellectual, and imagistic formats. In this way images 
and assumptions that had been unquestioned and were therefore 
deeply embedded in the psyche were more likely to be tapped 
and made available for examination and analysis. This also created 
an environment of interest and anticipation since a wide spec- 
trum of preferred learning styles was reached. We also worked 
to create a community in which there would be enough trust to 
allow both the honest sharing of experiences and the honest cri- 
tique of each other’s perceptions. This classroom community, 
which held as normative previously marginalized assumptions 
and experiences, was a central component to the course. The 
community existed primarily in the classroom makeup but was 
also represented by the assigned texts. 

Our fourth primary goal was to model the critical and crea- 
tive imaginative process through our team-teaching style. We 
hoped to be able to engage in both planned and spontaneous 
discussion, which would cross our primary academic disciplines 
(bible and practical theology) and which would cross personal 
histories and experiences of image formation and maintenance. 
The two faculty persons (white female) and the graduate teach- 
ing assistant (white male) were feminist/ pro-feminist in their 
orientation and aware of their potential blind spots in terms of 
class, race, and education. We hoped to raise the liberation per- 
spectives with which we were familiar and to receive critique 
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from various class members and through the literature regarding 
the oppressive imagery we still carried. 

Finally, our fifth and most fundamental goal was to teach 
students to be conscious of the images undergirding and com- 
municating their acts of ministry and to combine that analysis 
with the ability to imagine new possibilities for their ministries of 
preaching, teaching, and pastoral care. The rest of the article will 
describe these goals and their facilitation in more detail. 


Choreography of the Course 


The metaphor of dance best captures the movement between 
educational foci, teaching methods, analysis/deconstruction, and 
creation/reconstruction. 

Our approach to the first goal of teaching students the ability 
to recognize, analyze, and make decisions about imagery, which 
has been held to be normative, took many forms. First, it in- 
formed the structure of the course. We spent the first four weeks 
working to become aware of the images of patriarchy that oper- 
ate against the full personhood of all people but especially against 
that of white women, men and women of color, and many ethnic 
minority persons. We analyzed popular magazine advertisements, 
artistic representations of women and men throughout history, 
theological literature written by marginalized persons, current 
androcentric psychotherapeutic theory, ambiguous or faulty bib- 
lical translations, and various life experiences of the teachers and 
learners. We used lecture formats, small and large group discus- 
sion, visual demonstrations, experiential learning with imagina- 
tion techniques, and some hands-on experiential learning. 

We also approached this goal through our readings. We found 
that it was important to have a pattern of readings over the life 
of the course that moved between the goals of consciousness- 
raising/analysis and of imaginative construction. Early in the 
course we focused on books that raised and analyzed the prob- 
lematic imagery of patriarchy. This early focus enabled students 
easily to recognize sexist, racist, ageist, classist imagery which 
had previously been invisible to them. Later in the course we fo- 
cused more on new constructive imagery, which we found to be 
present in theory-building done primarily by marginalized per- 
sons. In all of this we attempted to apply our insights to the work 
of ministry by using case examples of pastoral counseling, by of- 
fering suggestions for worship and sermon preparation, and by 
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making our educational assumptions overt for the sake of ongo- 
ing Christian education. 

This takes us to the second goal for the class, the attempt to 
balance the task of deconstructing normative assumptions and 
the work of “objective knowledge” with looking toward creative 
possibilities of reconstruction in ministry activity. We felt that 
each aspect of our teaching, including the test choices described 
above, should reflect a delicate balancing act between these two 
themes. We used the first class to raise the possibilities more than 
the problems through our own story-telling and through a lec- 

‘ture that used various illustrations to show the potential of the 
imagination to offer diverse and powerful directions for ministry. 
In the second class we used analysis of some images from popular 
culture to see how imagination can be manipulated and used 
against wholeness. Six sessions included a segment on the use of 
responsible exegetical imagination in the preparation of sermons. 

For their midterm projects students analyzed two worship 
services they had attended, exploring imagery found in the archi- 
tecture and decor, in the liturgy, in the sermon, in the music, and 
in the people around them. For the final projects each student 
designed a project that used imagery deliberately chosen for the 
sake of a specific ministry goal. Taken together these two as- 
signments reflected our goals of analysis and construction. 

The development of trust within the classroom community 
was an important component of this course. It was necessary to 
create the kind of environment in which we could help raise con- 
sciousness about each other’s blind spots in terms of the various 
“ism’s” we continued to carry. We attempted, therefore, to be 
primarily facilitators and participants in group discussions so as 
to encourage free discussion and critique. We also attempted to 
model healthy disagreement between the teachers so that it would 
be clear that the issues we were exploring require many avenues 
of opinion and experience. We were able to create an environ- 
ment where issues of racism and classism to which we had not 
been as sensitive were raised in the class and in the small group 
context for the benefit of all. This mutual commitment to explor- 
ing all potential arenas of oppression in the engagement of minis- 
try was an important dimension of the course. The trust devel- 
oped in the classroom allowed students to be quite vulnerable in 
exploring a variety of sensitive issues. 

We used team-teaching to stimulate additional imaginative 
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processes. The three of us presented role plays of pastoral coun- 
seling, one of which will be described below. We had two- and 
three-way discussions about various images, such as a sponta- 
neous discussion in front of the class about our reactions to the 
Christa sculpture of Edwina Sandys (a picture of the sculpture 
was displayed in front of the class) in which we attempted to get 
at the various ways this startling and powerful image had af- 
fected each of the three of us at a variety of levels. We built on 
each other’s imagery in lectures. When a powerful image had been 
used by one of us in a lecture, another tried to refer to that and 
allow it to move in new directions or in integrative ways. For in- 
stance, Judith described her own experiences of the intense heat 
and stark brightness of the Mideastern desert in an attempt to 
deepen students’ appreciation of the Pentateuch’s dark cloud as 
an image of God’s presence as protection. In subsequent lectures 
Christie referred back to that image; and when, a few weeks later, 
a student drew her image of herself on the blackboard as an ex- 
hausted traveler sweltering in the hot sun and facing a mountain 
to climb, Christie went to the blackboard and drew a large cloud 
between the sun and the student. This reinforced the living power 
of a previously unfamiliar image. During question periods we 
responded to students’ questions and comments as a team, often 
in a discussion mode. We all revealed parts of our life stories that 
were relevant to different kinds of image formation. We at- 
tempted to receive constructive criticism from each other and 
from class members regarding images that did not accurately 
reflect others’ life experiences. We always demonstrated respect 
for the other both in giving and receiving critiques. These team 
activities enhanced the possibilities for the class and appealed to 
learning modes in the students other than only “left-brain” lecture 
reception. 

Finally, our most fundamental goal was to teach the students 
how to use their abilities of analysis and imaginative construction 
for the sake of their ministries. There were constant references to 
and illustrations about ministry activities. All of the attention to 
biblical imagery was geared toward developing skills of effec- 
tive, scholarly exegesis for sermons and teaching as well as for 
informed pastoral care and counseling. The psycho-social cri- 
tique and construction and the teaching. of the relevant imagina- 
tion approaches to these were directed toward all of the arts of 
ministry but especially to pastoral care and counseling. While 
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most of the texts did not overtly pertain to ministry activity, our 
discussion of them in small groups included their applicability 
and relevance to ministry. 

Let us turn now to three illustrations that demonstrate our 
approach. 


The Dance 


First Movement: Using Biblical Images 


As implied above, one goal of the course was to change ways of 
imagining imagination. There is an understandable sense among 
many theologians that we must wait to allow new images for 
God and faith to arise naturally out of the community. As much 
as Sallie McFague calls for a constructive theology rather than a 
merely hermeneutical one, she nonetheless demurs from creat- 
ing new metaphors for God ex nihilo.2 While Marcia Falk, on the 
other hand, does call for the active creation of new images, she 
stlil urges patience.* While agreeing that new images must arise 
naturally without being forced, we felt it necessary to emphasize 
the other side: we can work to create an atmosphere where new 
images will arise, and we can use our knowledge both of Chris- 
tian traditions and of human personality to foster the develop- 
ment of new images. We were and are convinced that new images 
will arise, and we can use our knowledge both of Christian tradi- 
tions and of human personality to foster the development of new 
images. We were and are convinced that new images can be nur- 
tured through the constant attention to and offering of the im- 
ages that surround us in the traditions and in our daily living. As 
we keep these images before us, they become grist for the ongo- 
ing process of image formation. 

We suggested, for instance, that there are several possible 
approaches to using a biblical text, ranging from stricter to freer 
use of its imagery. Each should be considered part of the reper- 
toire of the interpreter, theologian, and preacher. Three ap- 
proaches were illustrated using Psalm 23. 





2 This impression comes through in both Metaphorical Theology: Models of God in 
Religious Language (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982) and Models of God: Theology for an 
Ecological, Nuclear Age (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987). The students were thoroughly 
exposed to both works. 

3 “Notes on Composing New Blessings: Toward a Feminist-Jewish Reconstruction of 
Prayer,” in Weaving the Visions: New Patterns in Feminist Spirituality, ed. Judith Plas- 
kow and Carol P. Christ (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989), p. 129. 
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A. Beginning with the approach most closely tied to the text, 
we pointed out that verses 1-4, about God as shepherd, can be 
translated and interpreted inclusively without doing any injus- 
tice to the original imagery and trust of the passage. The first 
point arose in verse 1. “Lorp” is not a translation from the He- 
brew, but rather a euphemism to avoid pronouncing God's per- 
sonal name, YHWH. This particular choice of the Jewish and 
Christian traditions is an unfortunate one, since it causes one bib- 
lical image for God to be used vastly out of proportion to its orig- 
inal biblical use. When students read a psalm comparing the 
occurrences of “LorbD” with those of “Gop” they are amazed to 
see how relatively infrequently the image of master was used for 
God in the Bible and how much more often God’s name occurred. 

Second, and still in verse 1, students learned from other bibli- 
cal passages (Gen 29:6, 9; Exod 2:16) that, contrary to our usual 
ideas about who did what in ancient Israel, females as well as 
males were shepherds, so that even in its original setting the im- 
age of shepherd did not necessitate conjuring up a male in the 
minds eye.4 When referring to this image in a sermon, for in- 
stance, a photograph, painting, or sculpture, or an anecdote about 
a woman tending sheep would broaden the imaginations of the 
hearers.° An excellent auditory resource is Bobby McFerrin’s 
rendition of “The 23rd Pslam,” which refers to God throughout 
as “she.”6 

Third, verses 1-3 can be translated without using “he.” The 
simplest solution is to substitute “you,” which in fact already oc- 


curs in the text in verse 4, where the image is still that of God as 
shepherd.’ 





; According to Carol Meyers, “horticulture and animal husbandry were probably less 
identified with one gender [than food preparation and plow agriculture]; males and fe- 
males, adults and children, all performed horticultural and pastoral tasks” (Discovering 


eae Israelite Women in Context [New York: Oxford University Press, 1988], 
p. 148). 


° Students were also encouraged to view their ministry to the church in a broad way 
that would include encouraging artists in their congregations to portray women shep- 
herds, whether on banners for the sanctuary, in visual aids for children, in paintings and 
sculptures, or whatever form of artistic representation they undertake. ; 


® On the disc “Medicine Music,” written, arranged and produced by Bobby McFerri 
(Prob Noblem Music/BMI, 1990). ancl ia 14 


te Another approach is taken by An Inclusive-Language Lectionary, which repeats 

God.” (Readings for Year A, Rev. ed., Cooperative Publication Association, 1986, pp. 
95, 146, and 249; the approach remains the same in Readings for Years B and C.) This 
method has the advantage of retaining the shift of grammatical person in Hebrew, but 
the disadvantage of necessitating five occurrences of “God” in six lines. 
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Thus the biblical picture of God as shepherd need not sug- 
gest maleness on the level either of words or of mental images. 
This is not to insist that the psalmist’s image of God was not 
male, but only that the limits of the psalmist’s imagination need 
not limit our imaginations. Least of all when the image used for 
God was truly a potentially inclusive one. 

B. A second approach offered to the students probably moves 
somewhat beyond the original possibilities of the text while still 
remaining true to the point of passage. Psalm 23:5 shifts from the 
image of shepherd to that of host: “You set a table for me in the 
presence of my enemies.” In our world women and men both act 
as hosts; and, in fact, women are if anything more responsible 
for making up the guest list, giving the invitations, preparing the 
home and the meal, and, in the words of the text, “setting the ta- 
ble.” As with shepherds, so with hosts, the preacher can, by 
means of descriptions and anecdotes, show the hearers that, far 
from being exclusive, this image is very inclusive in our world. 
The idea is not to eliminate the image of a male host, but to 
broaden out the image, to think of God sometimes as male host, 
sometimes as female host. If one were preaching on this passage, 
one might include an illustration of a woman hosting a meal, 
preparing the food, and setting the table with guest in mind, so 
that while “the presence of my enemies” is not forgotten, the 
feeling nevertheless prevails that if God is the host, this table is 
going to be set with care and love. 

Further, if God cares for those who are oppressed by ene- 
mies, inviting them, welcoming them, sharing food with them, 
then God is imaged, even embodied, in those who join the op- 
pressed in the struggle for life, for justice, for health, for em- 
powerment. The image of God as host, male and female, is 
a powerful one to elicit both trust in divine care and greater 
commitment to joining in the giving of such care to those in 
need. 

C. A third approach moves much farther away from the He- 
brew text and seeks a form of dynamic equivalent, in this case 
with the help of American literature and art. The second half of 
Psalm 23:5 reads “You anoint my head with oil.” While exegesis 
involves investigating the meaning of a banquet in the presence 
of enemies and the use of oil in ancient Near Eastern cultures, 
preaching often involves the search for new images that will 
bring home the biblical meaning to a contemporary audience. 
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Suzette Haden Elgin’s novel The Judas Rose® takes place in a 
land where women, though severely oppressed and silenced, 
create their own language, which they speak only among them- 
selves and which gives them a new sense of their own value. 
They even write their own translation of the Bible in this women’s 
language. Now Psalm 23:5 no longer reads “Thou anointest my 
head with oil,” but “Thou braidest my hair with thine own hands.” 
In defense of the “extraordinary liberties” taken in this tranlsa- 
tion, Sister Miriam explains: 


First, it was necessary to render the sense of Our Lord performing 
some act that would be an honor to a human being. Anda woman . . . 
would not wish to be.anointed with cil. That would be a messy 
procedure, you see; afterward, she would have to wash her hair, and 
probably her clothing as well, since drops of oil would inevitably 
trickle slowly down. . . . [Second,] There is the substitution of the 
act of braiding the hair . . . If lmay speak as awoman . . . I would 
consider it an inexpressible honor if divine hands were to braid my 
hair. It is an intimate service, and one that demands closeness. 


While this quotation in a much fuller form was being read to the 
class, Mary Cassatt’s painting, “Mother Combing Her Child’s 
Hair,” was being passed around. In this painting a young girl sits 
in the lap of her mother, who holds her chin with one hand while 
combing her hair with the other. 

We encouraged students to try all three of these approaches 
as well as others, as they became comfortable with them and as 
they determined that their congregations could receive them. 


Second Movement: Using Imagery in Pastoral Care 
and Counseling 


We also engaged in a variety of role plays in the classroom to 
demonstrate applications of what we were learning to pastoral 
care and counseling. In one role play we showed, through the 
use of various pieces of art work in the counseling room, how the 
pastor can create an atmosphere of image exploration and po- 
tential image transformation. For example, the pastor might have 
a picture of a forest and river scene, another picture of a child at 
play, and a third picture of a busy urban scene. There might also 
bea variety of images in table ornaments, magazines on display, 
pone a ae ee a eo 
* Part Il of Native Tongue (New York: DAW Books, 1987), pp. 211-212. 
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and so on. In the midst of a counseling session, it might be very 
appropriate for a pastoral counselor to use the images in one of 
the pictures or decorations illustratively or to suggest that what 
the client is saying reminds her or him of a walk in the woods like 
those in the painting hanging in the office. The external image 
then becomes a vehicle for the counselee to begin to talk about 
her or his own walk through the woods/life/a faith journey and 
so on. 

A. For example, in one role play we demonstrated, the pas- 
tor had a picture of a mother lion with cubs. When the counselee 
remarked how drawn she was to the picture, the pastor asked, 
“Which of the lions do you identify with?” This led to a profit- 
able discussion where the counselee was able to say that she had 
always tried to be a lioness but wished she could just be a cub for 
a while. However, she was afraid to be that vulnerable. This led 
to a discussion about the realistic risks of being a cub as a woman 
in a world in which violence against women is normative. De- 
spite the fact that this was a contrived pastoral counseling role 
play, it was very effective in teaching the possibilities for the 
pastor’s use of art imagery in the counseling situation. 

B. Another form of imagery work in pastoral counseling 
which we discussed is the use of role reversal techniques. Learn- 
ing to take another's point of view and respond appropriately is 
part of the human developmental task. Sometimes, however, es- 
pecially in committed relationships, one can become invested in 
not seeing the other’s experience because to do so consciously 
would require change, usually a rebalancing of power. It is use- 
ful to invite imaginative role reversal (for example, “Be your 
spouse, friend, or lover, and talk about how you feel and what 
you need in your family life”), because it changes individual and 
family perspectives, often at profound levels. If it is done non- 
judgmentally and with appropriate corrective assistance from 
counselor and partner, it can provide the groundwork for power 
re-balancing. Power imbalance is the cause of much relational 
distress and injustice. We discussed some of the implications of 
this counseling approach in the class. 

C. A third example of imagination in pastoral care is the use 
of an individual family member’s image for the sake of exploring 
a family’s dynamics. We used the following case example, among 


others: 
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A family of four came into the pastor with a ten-year-old boy 
who had been defined as a behavior problem at home and at 
school. The three other family members began to define the 
problem around the boy’s behavior. The pastor asked the boy 
what he liked to do. Somewhat reluctantly; he answered that he 
liked to play baseball. The pastor exchanged a few pleasantries 
about school baseball and then asked the boy, “If your family 
were a baseball team, who would be in what position?” The 
child became somewhat enthused at this “game” and said that 
Dad would be the pitcher, Mom would be the umpire, and his 
sister would be in the outfield. He would be at bat. The pastor 
remarked that it was interesting that the boy was on a different 
team from the rest of the family. The rest of the family was will- 
ing to use this image as a metaphorical vehicle for the family 
analysis. Over time the family talked about some of the prob- 
lems they had with their “team position” or with the playing of 
someone else in the family. They began to talk about experi- 
menting with different positions for the family members. For a 
while the boy experimented with being the catcher on the team 
(joining the team, having some power to influence pitching, 
sharing a perspective with the umpire, etc.). Then the discussion 
shifted to the reality that Dad did not like Mom umpiring his 
pitching and Mom did not like Dad being the star of the team 
and throwing every pitch. The counseling appropriately shifted 
to a marital focus, at which point most of the boy’s major symp- 
toms were gone. 

This is a good example of the use of imagination in pastoral 
counseling with significant implications for justice in the family. 
Each of these examples takes seriously the reality that counsel- 
ing should never be designed to help individuals adapt to an un- 
just situation but rather should always serve to empower indi- 
viduals toward living justly and faithfully in the world. 


Third Movement: Cross-Disciplinary Imagery 


The third example shows the kind of integration of our disci- 
plines that grew naturally out of our experience of teaching to- 
gether and discussing the same assigned readings. In both fields 
it is profoundly important to emphasize two aspects of imagery: 
the “is/is not” quality of metaphor and the insufficiency of one 
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image to define a person or relationship. First, since the effec- 
tiveness of every metaphor lies in the tension of its resemblance 
to something else and its difference or contrast to it, it was im- 
portant to help students experiment with images that captured 
that tension — the “is” and the “is not” of the metaphor. McFague 
and others suggest that the tighter that tension is, the more unlike 
the metaphor is from its referent, the more powerful it is. So 
many of our theological metaphors, by losing that tension and 
becoming one-for-one representatives for the referent, have lost 
their power. God as father is a prime example of this. Because of 
the tension of sameness and difference, it was crucial to teach 
students never to assume that they can immediately know how 
someone is using a metaphorical image. Hence with traditional 
imagery careful exegesis is necessary to determine what biblical 
writers wished to convey by their use of metaphors and images, 
whether for God, for Christ, or for human beings. 

Second, if only part of an image can be truthfully applied, it 
is also true that any one image only partially captures the truth of 
a person or relationship. What we can know of God is only indi- 
rect and partial, but even that knowledge is so complex that it 
cannot be reduced to one or a few images. The biblical writers 
understood this, and so used an amazing array of images in their 
attempts to talk about God. Care is necessary in reading the Bi- 
ble to notice the images that are there and to think and feel 
through the various aspects of God and the divine-human rela- 
tionship that are being expressed. 

If the “is/is not” quality of images means that as biblical 
exegetes we must not project our own interpretation onto the 
images used in a text, the same thing is true for our work as pas- 
toral counselors: we must not project our own interpretation 
onto the images used by those who come to us for care. Rather, 
we must let them explain in depth what they mean by the images 
they use to describe themselves, their situations, and their God. 

Second, as the insufficiency of images means that we need to 
be constantly increasing our repertoire of images for God, fol- 


9 We found Sallie McFague’s and Sandra M. Schneider's writings very helpful for 
clarifying students’ understanding of these two issues in the biblical and theological 
areas. We assigned McFague’s Models of God (see note 3 above) and Schneiders’ Women 
and the Word: The Gender of God in the New Testament and the Spirituality of Women 


(New York: Paulist Press, 1986). 
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lowing the example of the biblical writers, so as caregivers we 
must resist the impulse to understand a counselee in terms of one 
image, even one which she or he has suggested, and must con- 
tinually try to gain a more rounded picture of her or his complex 
personality and situation. 


Finale 


The most challenging aspect to this course was that of pacing. 
We had in the course students from a variety of racial and ethnic 
backgrounds and from both genders. We had students who had 
read extensively in liberation thought and those who had read 
very little. We had people whose life experience had taught them 
to accept authority, especially religious authority, without ques- 
tion and those for whom authority had generally been an enemy. 
Since we were teaching imagination as a method and since imag- 
ination requires an integration of knowledge with one’s own ex- 
perience as key to its use, this diversity provided a significant 
challenge. 

It is important to say here something that we also shared with 
the students. It is often not possible for a person, even a pastor, 
truly to hear another’s story (with its images and metaphors) 
when they have never been able to claim their own story. Thus it 
is frequently difficult for a marginalized person to tune into a 
person who has been differently marginalized. The listener’s own 
story has often not been nurtured and supported to the point 
where it has been claimed or integrated deeply enough to set it 
aside for the hearing of another’s experience. This deep need in 
one’s own formation must be a part of the learning process in 
teaching students to learn how to be a liberating presence to 
others. 

Finally, we believe that, although this course was designed 
for a seminary setting, it has deep and valuable application for 
the local church. It is the clergy’s task to assist lay people to de- 
velop their own imaginations for the sake of Christian mission. 
We believe that this course can be usefully adapted to the parish 
setting and look forward to seeing that done. 


A DEVELOPMENTAL MODEL FOR STAGES 
OF GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN FORMATION 


Steve Fortosis 
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In recent years, there has been a burgeoning interest among 
Christian educators concerning spiritual growth and maturity. 
This has resulted in research on spiritual maturity, theories of 
spiritual development, and instruments designed to measure 
spiritual progress. Several attempts have also been made to 
formulate stages of spiritual development. Focusing even more 
narrowly — on Christian formation — poses perhaps a greater 
challenge, in view of the following factors: 1) Individuals turn to 
Christianity at every age level, so age-limited stages are not feas- 
ible. 2) At salvation, some have significant prior biblical knowl- 
edge and training — others have little or none. Thus, all do not 
begin at the same point of reference. 3) At its best, the Christian 
lifestyle should be characterized by pure motives and non-ego- 
centric attitudes. Motives and attitudes, however, can be ex- 
tremely difficult to assess accurately. Outwardly, one may appear 
to have reached a particular stage of maturity, but his or her mo- 
tives may remain quite immature. 4) There is a strong tempta- 
tion to oversimplify stages of Christian maturity by making them 
primarily behavior-based. Though spiritual development is often 
reflected in behavior, its roots and rationale begin in the mind 
and emotions. 

In spite of these inherent difficulties, the author has attempted 
to construct a generalized model illustrating stages of Christian 
formation. Based on the input of fellow religious educators, 
theologians, disciplers, and relevant religious and developmental 
research, the model has been judged to possess good theoretical 
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Stages of Christian Formation Stages of Spir. Devel. 
Fortosis (1991) Helminiac (1985) 

Stage Three: Self-transcendant Wholeness Cosmic Stage 

Deep consistent intimacy with God : 

Secure theology fosters flexibility ft 


No duplicity between public and private self 
Unwavering faith even in unexplainable tragedy 
Compassionate/redemptive with others’ failings/weaknesses 
Universalized moral framework; confronter of public/private injustice 
Thorough biblical knowledge/wisdom | 

Self-transcendance for the sake of others 


Compassionate Stage 


Evolving Characteristics 

Solid Convictions 

Less theol. dogmatism 

Purer motives/attitudes 

Faith-orientation Conscientious Stage 
Less conditional love 

Black/white/gray morals 

Greater biblical knowl./discern. 


Others-centered reasoning e 


Stage Two: Responsible Consistency ft 


Stage One: Formative Integration 
Evolving Characteristics 

Fluid convictions 

Theological Dogmatism 
Juxtaposed motives/attitudes 
Feeling-orientation 

Conditional love 

Black/white morals 


Less biblical knowl./discernment of 


Conscientious/ 
Conformist Stage 


Egocentric reasoning 


Religious Conversion 
Conformist Stage 


and face validity. Though the theory will, doubtless, be further 
refined in the future, it is suggested that these proposed stages of 
Christian growth represent the process of spiritual development 


from the point of religious conversion, to the ideal of full Chris- 
tian maturity. 
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At some point, a suspicion or hope may be sparked that the 
transcendent God of the Bible actually exists. If the hope is not 
suppressed or abandoned, a period of searching for spiritual 
truth and personal change results. True Christian conversion has 
several basic facets, each of which must rest upon the foundation 
of the dedication of one’s self to Christ. A few significant re- 
searchers in this area include James (1903), Starbuck (1906), Loft- 
land, J., and R. Stark (1965), Wilson, R. (1976), and Tippett, A. 
(1977). Among the findings is evidence of gradual or sudden 
conversions and mystical-, intellectual- or emotionally-based con- 
versions. However, the primary focus of this project is not con- 
version but stages of Christian development. 

Perhaps the easiest and clearest way to describe the charac- 
teristics of each stage of Christian formation is by means of a: 
case study. The majority of Christians became so during adoles- 
cence or before. Therefore, we will use as our subject an 18- 
year-old adolescent named Edward. 

Edward was forced to go to Sunday school for a short time 
during his childhood. Though he resisted at the time, some of the 
biblical truths came back to him when, as a late adolescent, he 
had several narrow brushes with the law. He returned to church 
and, shortly thereafter, experienced a religious conversion and 
entered the Formative Integration stage of Christian formation. 


Formative Integration Stage 


The Bible presents the Spirit of God as the primary growth agent 
in a believer’s life, but speed and quality of spiritual growth de- 
pend upon other factors as well. Outside nurture, personality 
traits, past background, and personal discipline before conver- 
sion each contribute significantly to Christian formation. 

At his conversion, Edward’s reasoning is quite egocentric, 
vacillating between Kohlberg’s (1977) first and second stages. 
His relationship with God is largely self-centered — based upon 
prayer for personal desires which are often temporal and some- 
times self-centered. Edward believes his new-found faith will 
help him get along with others. He lives by the simple realization 
that God may punish him if he does wrong but will also reward 
him for correct moral responses. At times, he operates in stage 
two, that is, meeting his own needs and occasionally those of 


others. 
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It is important to interject here the perspective from which 
Kohlberg’s (1977) stages of moral reasoning will be interpreted 
in this project. Kohlberg presents conscience as a stage-six de- 
velopment, and it is not until stage seven that he incorporates re- 
ligion into the construct. Philibert (1979) argues for the broader 
notion that conscience is operative in all the stages of moral de- 
velopment but in different ways at different stages. Thus manif- 
esting itself through an urge toward self-congruence, the con- 
science moves one not only to know the good but also to do it. 

It should be added that religion adds an additional moral 
agent to conscience in the form of the Holy Spirit. This is impor- 
tant in view of the fact that the conscience can be quite easily 
either misdirected or seared. Theologians would hold that re- 
newed sensitivity to moral wrong, as experienced following 
Christian conversion, reflects the activity of the Holy Spirit within 
the person. 

In regard to Edward’s concept of right and wrong, moral 
issues are either black or white, with little room for flexibility. 
This corresponds to Perry’s (1970) first stage. For example, as a 
non-Christian, Edward was notorious for “sleeping around” with 
girls he picked up at dances. In knee-jerk reaction, he now cru- 
sades against dancing of any kind as an “immoral activity.” He 
cannot comprehend the possibility that some may attend dances 
for innocent enjoyment. 

Edward may continue indefinitely with a narrow, simplistic 
moral outlook. It is also probably in the Formative Integration 
stage that Edward will be exposed to moral ambiguities, situa- 
tions that are not morally cut-and-dried. The resultant disequili- 
bration may thrust him into Perry’s (1970) second phase, which is 
relativistic. If Edward remains in this phase, his Christian faith 
may eventually atrophy. For further growth to take place, he 
must work toward making well-informed, solid commitments to 
personal beliefs, standards, and values. As Piaget (1977) might 
say, he must appropriately assimilate and accommodate to com- 
mitment options and choose wise ones. This will be further dis- 
cussed in the Responsible Consistency Stage. 

At the time of Edward’s conversion, he had little biblical 
knowledge or discernment. Now he is attending church services 
and a weekly Bible study. However,.he sometimes uses this 
knowledge inappropriately, based on his previous background. 
For example, Edward is taught the basics of eschatology, after 
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which he goes to work, reporting to his fellow-employees that 
the end is at hand. Edward hears that he should tell his friends 
the gospel message, so he invites a rowdy bunch to an evangelis- 
tic crusade, after which he gets tipsy with them at a local bar. Af- 
ter hearing that smoking damages a body that now houses the 
Holy Spirit, he lambasts his father, a devoted cigar smoker, and 
is thrown out of the house for his trouble. 

Edward is initially outraged by Scriptures which exhort Chris- 
tians to love their enemies. He has been weaned on a very condi- 
tional love. If he pleased his parents, he was rewarded with cash 
and possessions. If he displeased them, they ranted and raved 
and became extremely unkind. Thus, Edward cannot conceive 
of a love with no strings attached. He argues vehemently for 
conditional love in Bible studies, using weary proof-texts such as 
“an eye for an eye” and deprecatory Psalm language. This, again, 
points to the “tit for tat” aspect of Kohlberg’s (1984) second stage 
of reasoning. Edward’s progress in this area is slow. Though gen- 
erally non-combative, if someone wrongs him, he feels justified 
in retaliating because that is “only fair.” Conversely, he does im- 
prove at demonstrating creative, heart-felt love to those he feels 
are deserving. 

Edward’s personality is relatively easygoing, and his conver- 
sion experience was only mildly emotional. However, like most 
new converts, positive emotions form an important part of his 
early Christian experience. He is excited about his new relation- 
ship to God, and experiences an exceptional sense of God’s pres- 
ence and activity in daily life. Edward truly “sees God behind 
every fencepost.” Rising excitedly during a church meeting, he 
shares that his gas tank was on empty, but God got him to church 
on fumes. He tells his parish minister that he thinks their church 
is the best one in the entire state. He claims that he’s praying for 
his relations, and he believes that each of them will experience a 
religious conversion. 

True, some of Edward’s ideas are simplistic. All too often, 
however, as seasoned converts educate an Edward, they also 
squelch his excitement . . . his spiritual vibrancy. This is espe- 
cially important in Edward’s case because, not only is his spirit- 
ual identity being formed during this period, but, according to 
Erikson (1980), his personal identity is also taking shape. Partly 
because feelings are so close to the surface, spiritual doubts can 
be easily sown and, in fact, comprise a very common problem 
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for new converts. It is vital that our religious education encour- 
age maturity within all age groups without discouraging child- 
like freshness and enthusiasm. 

The motives and attitudes of an immature Christian tend to 
be quite inconsistent — sometimes even contradictory. Edward 
lustily joins others in singing hymns and choruses, but his enjoy- 
ment may often be based more on favorite tunes and the cama- 
raderie of group singing than a deeply sincere worship of God. 
Edward’s actual goal for attending Bible studies at this point 
may focus more on meeting new friends or potential dates than 
studying the Bible. He may reprimand acquaintances for voicing 
racial slurs, yet blanch at the thought of interracial marriage. 
Though he gives generously to support the church, he may see 
nothing wrong with padding his IRS deductions. Some of Ed- 
ward’s motives and attitudes reflect Allport’s (1967) extrinsic re- 
ligious orientation. Undoubtedly, his commitment and spiritual 
enthusiasm are genuine. Nevertheless, Edward often uses his re- 
ligious membership and participation in self-serving, utilitarian 
ways and for social purposes. This corresponds to Loevinger’s 
(1977) Conformist stage in ego development. Edward is anxious 
to receive approval from other Christians, especially those whom 
he admires. His motives and attitudes reflect a focus upon exter- 
nals — appearance, social acceptance, reputation, and material 
things are more important than inner life and consistency. 

Edward thinks on Piaget’s (1977) concrete operational level, 
with occasional forays into formal operational. This should not 
be surprising in view of the fact that even a large percentage of 
college students never reach full formal operational status (San- 
trok, 1983). Though there are basic tenets of the faith concerning 
which Edward should, perhaps, be dogmatic, in others, there is 
room to differ. He has simply not developed the critical thinking 
ability to distinguish between the two. 

Theologically, Edward is quite dogmatic concerning the 
knowledge he’s acquired. This dogmatism is a result of his great 
respect for spiritual mentors, paired with a dualistic frame of 
reference (Perry, 1970). His biblical beliefs are largely borrowed 
from significant others, and he resists alternative theological in- 
terpretations. The establishment of personal, biblical values and 
convictions is one of the most important tasks for the Christian. 
Edward is living in Fowler’s (1981) Synthetic-Conventional stage. 
His ideology, like his theology, is somewhat coherent and rational, 
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but it is not truly his own. Helminiak’s (1987) Conscientious Con- 
formist stage, however, is gradually dawning in Edward’s con- 
sciousness. He is beginning to realize that he must take respon- 
sibility for his own life, think through and embrace personal 
biblical values and convictions, and make decisions that will rad- 
ically shape his future. Yet, even if Edward experiences consis- 
tent spiritual growth, it will take years for personal values and 
convictions to crystallize and become truly integrated into his 
daily behavior and thought processes. 


Responsible Consistency State 


Many Christians remain in the Formative Integration stage for 
life, though their progress in several areas may be indicative of 
Responsible Consistency. The second stage is typical of serious 
believers who have maintained steady development for some 
years. In contrast to the ego-centered reasoning of Formative In- 
tegration, this stage is characterized by reasoning that is more 
centered on others. In Kohlberg’s (1977) framework, this encom- 
passes stages three and four. Edward has a developing interest in 
helping and pleasing others and is nurturing interpersonal rela- 
tionships characterized by mutual sharing, caring, and loyalty. 
His prayer life reflects some concern for others. With continued 
growth, his sense of duty to society and church will result in 
faithful, productive service to individuals and groups. 

A phenomenon which should, perhaps, be addressed at this 
point is a tendency for Christian samples to rarely score higher 
than the fourth stage of Kohlberg’s (1984) moral reasoning. We 
can only hypothesize that the strong emphasis in Christian circles 
upon biblical duty, social order, and a unified belief system may 
yield individuals who fear that determining moral duties and 
values by personal taste or democratic choice is a dangerous 
step. In the Christian formation model, Kohlberg’s later stages 
will be incorporated with the assumption that, if believers inter- 
pret Kohlberg’s stages in light of biblical principles, they can 
legitimately progress beyond stage four. 

Edward’s years in church and group Bible study increase his 
biblical knowledge. He is fortunate to be taught the implications 
of scriptural texts as practically applied to daily life situations. If 
this were not true, a great and dangerous gap could be growing 
between Edward’s intellectual knowledge of the Bible and his 
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propositional use of it in life. This could result in a spiritually 
conceited Edward — one who beats others over the head with 
biblical truth, very little of which has been assimilated into his 
own life. 

Morally, Edward has passed Perry’s: (1970) Dualistic and 
Relativistic Phases and is now in the process of establishing life- 
long values and moral commitments. He has come to terms with 
the fact that some moral issues are debatable, and certain oral 
practices may be admissible to one person’s conscience and in- 
admissible to another’s. Thus, on issues such as this, Edward is 
becoming content either to modify his stand or to agree to 
disagree. 

He is also learning to apply not only biblical proof-texts, but 
biblical principles to moral dilemmas. This sort of reasoning 
involves judgments requiring sharp formal operational thinking 
(Piaget, 1970). For example, Edward hears a Christian minister 
claim that the Bible teaches total abstinence from alcohol. But as 
Edward studies the topic for himself, he finds that, though 
drunkenness is discouraged, the Scriptures do not outlaw alcohol. 
Edward concludes that, though inebriation is wrong, total ab- 
stinence is not the only alternative. In biblical respect for the 
conscience of total abstainers, however, Edward decides not to 
imbibe in situations where they may be offended or emboldened 
to act against conscience. 

Edward is gradually learning the meaning of agape, that is, 
divine love. It is a love that wishes the best for every person — 
that demonstrates itself in loving acts, does not depend on recip- 
rocation, and is tolerant in spite of rebuff or even overt attack. 
As Edward’s toleration level grows, it is evident that he is passing 
from Loevinger’s (1977) Conscientious stage to the Individualis- 
tic level. Loevinger describes an Individualistic person as one 
with increased tolerance for self and others and an acceptance of 
the fact that others may be antagonistic to one’s own striving for 
achievement or even one’s moralistically conceived responsibil- 
ity in their behalf. 

As Edward’s inclination and capacity for loving others grows, 
he also begins to reflect Erikson’s (1982) notion of generativity. 
Edward seeks to nurture faith in his own children and volunteers 
to serve out of a growing desire to care for others, both within 
the community of faith and outside. Though Erikson (1980) views 
generativity as a phenomenon of middle adulthood, the philoso- 
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phy behind the present model is that the rare adolescent who 
reaches the stage of Responsible Consistency manifests a certain 
measure of generativity. This is evident in young people who are 
consistently helpful in the home, volunteer for varied mission 
opportunities, or nurture children in the faith. Of course, it is im- 
portant that they are not challenged to serve to an extent that is 
disproportionate to their inner maturity or commitment level. 

The development of a faith orientation as opposed to a feel- 
ing orientation in the Formative Integration stage is an extremely 
important step. Christ alluded to his faith orientation when he 
declared, “Blessed are those who have not seen and yet have 
believed.” The apostle Paul echoed the concept in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians: “For we live by faith and not by 
sight.” Perhaps God senses, on a much higher plane, the love and 
gratification we might feel and treasure for someone who has 
remained loyal, trusting, and active in our behalf in spite of our 
long physical absence. 

New converts often sense God’s presence emotionally and on 
a regular basis, and report supernatural answers even to petty 
prayers. On the other hand, more mature Christians tend to re- 
port less of an emotional sense of God’s presence. As Christians 
mature, God appears to withdraw certain overt evidences of his 
presence and activity that they may learn to live increasingly by 
faith. So, Edward is learning, sometimes painfully, to function 
more on the basis of faith than emotion. 

This brings us to a vital point in Edward’s Christian formation. 
He is coming to realize that the Christian life is far from a uto- 
pian one. He must come to terms with these misconceptions 
about life: 1) rewards will come automatically if I live a good 
Christian life; 2) there is only one right way to do things; 3) God 
or my loved ones will do for me whatever I’m not doing for my- 
self; 4) Christian commitment, rationality, and effort will always 
prevail over all other forces (adapted from Gould, 1978). If Ed- 
ward decides it is too disequilibrating to progress into a lifestyle 
based on tough faithing, he may stagnate and never move beyond 
the Formative Integration stage. 

The idea of faithing reminds us that this stage of the model 
comprises the transition between Synthetic-Conventional and 
Individuative-Reflective faith (Fowler, 1981). The Individuative- 
Reflective stage is characterized by “leaving home,’ that is, tak- 
ing responsibility for one’s own life and developing a personal 
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worldview that is distinctly one’s own. As Edward progresses, 
there is also less ambiguity between the perceived motives and 
attitudes behind his actions and the true motives and attitudes. 
The Edward one sees in public is not quite so different from the 
Edward one sees at home. He is also becoming more willing to 
admit imperfections and failings. 

In regard to his theological beliefs, Edward is beginning to 
acknowledge the great diversity of biblical interpretations. He is 
beginning to understand that some of his theological interpreta- 
tions are not as conclusive as he has imagined. He is able to study 
opposing views with more openness, and to debate them with- 
out growing combative or defensive. While growing secure in 
many personal theological convictions, Edward realizes that, on 
some issues, it is wiser to remain tentative. 

Edward is largely settled on the values and commitments 
upon which his daily decisions are based. He has examined the 
values of his past and decided 1) the degree to which he will con- 
tinue or break with those values; and 2) how much freedom of 
choice he can or will exercise in life alternatives (Perry, 1970). He 
has reached Helminiac’s (1987) Conscientious stage, which, among 
other thngs, is characterized by a somewhat staunch commit- 
ment to one’s principles and priorities. 

It is obvious that much inner spiritual transformation is taking 
place in Edward's life. It could be claimed that Edward is be- 
coming an intrinsic believer (Allport, 1967). Yet, added to intrin- 
sicity by Dudley and Moore (1990) are the qualities of complexity, 
humility, tentativeness, and concern for others. They integrate 
these into Allport’s I orientation based on the assumption that 
though religious maturity values satisfying answers, it also incor- 
porates an open-minded, humbly questioning stance. Thus, true 
Christian growth in Edward’s life would be characterized by this 
expanded concept of intrinsic spirituality. 


Self-transcendent Wholeness 


The title “Self-transcendent Wholeness” touches on Maslow’s 
(1959) concept of self-actualization and Helminiac’s (1987) au- 
thenticity. It bespeaks an unself-conscious quality of life, genuine 
in its goodness and wholehearted in its compassion. It is not 
designed, however, to be a true parallel to the final stages of 
Kohlberg (1977), Loevinger (1977), Fowler (1982), or Helminiac 
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(1987). Of the final stage in their models, Kohlberg’s “implies 
total comprehensiveness, universality and consistency”; Fowler’s 
and Loevinger’s is the “lived perfection of the prior stage”; Hel- 
miniac’s is “consistent, perduring and superlative.” Though the 
characteristics of the final stage of Christian development com- 
prise genuine objectives, it is readily acknowledged that we can- 
not embody them perfectly in this life. They represent ideals 
reached only partially in the here and now. 

Edward has now been a Christian for many years. Except for 
a few brief lapses, he has grown consistently in the Christian 
faith. His character and lifestyle indicates that he has reached the 
stage of Self-transcendent Wholeness. Edward is not a particu- 
larly well-known saint, nor is he a prominent ecclesiastical leader. 
Though it could be rightfully assumed that individuals who have 
reached this stage have positively affected many lives, this model 
is not designed to indicate leadership abilities or personal visibil- 
ity, but mature Christian development. 

Edward’s relationship with God is remarkable and enviable 
— like two old and dear friends who can communicate with a 
word or twinkled glance. This relationship has so enhanced Ed- 
ward’s faith through the years that, even in the face of unex- 
plained tragedy, his implicit trust in God is unshaking. 

Edward knows and accepts himself in a deep sense. The re- 
sulting inner security allows him the self-forgetfulness to respond 
empathically to the needs and hurts of others. With time, he has 
also become less preachy and more understanding of the weak- 
nesses and failings of others. 

As in Helminiac’s (1987) Cosmis stage, Edward is less stub- 
born and more flexible to necessary situational change or adap- 
tation. Though his life commitments are no less intense than 
before, they are both more insightful and more realistic. Ed- 
ward’s character is so naturally genuine that one will find the 
same quality in his private life as his public life. He is not a “West- 
ernized” Christian — he respects the dignity of all humans, de- 
sires what is truly good for the whole of society, and understands 
and appeals to universal applications of biblical principles. 

This Self-transcendent Wholeness stage incorporates some 
aspects of both the Compassionate and the Cosmic stages of 
Helminiac (1987). Helminiac describes a personal mellowing in 
the Compassionate stage which evolves into wise harmonious- 
ness in the Cosmic stage. In the stage of Self-transcendent Whole- 
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ness, this is reflected in Edward’s seasoned sense of relaxed 
authenticity and cooperative understanding. We can see aspects 
of Fowler’s (1981) Conjunctive stage here too. Fowler speaks of 
a mellowing process — a “second naivete,” bringing new rich- 
ness to symbols, myths, and rituals . . . real now in a way some- 
times reaching strict logic and touching on paradox. The most 
mature Christians are not so theologized and intellectualized as 
to have lost their appreciation of simplicity. Edward can both 
cherish the rich meaning of simple tradition and respect the 
complex nuances of religious paradox. 

The flip side of Edward’s compassionate self-transcendance 
is a powerful sense of justice. The same spirit that motivates him 
to demonstrate hospitable approachability can also motivate him 
to confront wrong if he feels it is his duty. If it is a monstrous evil, 
Edward may make a life-or-death stand against it. Helminiac 
(1987, p. 60-61) writes that those in Fowler’s final stage are “often 
experienced by others as subversive; they may die a martyr’s 
death and are more revered in death than in life.” Though indi- 
viduals in the Self-transcendent Wholeness stage may not die a 
martyr’s death, their love and commitment to God and their fel- 
low human beings could conceivably express itself in such a 
way. 


The Nature of Christian Development 


In summary, it is important now to take at least a brief look at the 
nature of the Christian growth process: 

1) It is believed that the basic characteristics of each stage of 
the Christian growth model are similar for those converted as 
children, adolescents, or adults. This may appear problematic to 
some, in view of differing developmental characteristics between 
age groups. There is a sense, however, in which every Christian 
convert must begin at the same point. Of course, spiritual com- 
prehension and speed of development varies greatly among con- 
verts, due partly to such factors as age at conversion, past back- 
ground, and personal discipline. Children, for instance, will 
experience the characteristics of the Formative Integration stage 
only vestigially; and they will spend a much longer period here 
than, say, a steadily growing new adult convert. 

2) Though there are acknowledged differences between the 
genders, the Christian growth model is not gender-limited. Issues 
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such as the Kohlberg/Gilligan controversy may cause some to 
question this assertion. However, the evenness of debates be- 
tween Walker (1984, 1986) and Baumrind (1986), and the findings 
of Ford and Lowery (1986), have left many believing that, though 
there may be innate gender differences in moral reasoning, they 
are rather slight. Thus, it is our conviction at this point that the 
process of Christian formation does not differ significantly be- 
tween males and females. 

3) Christian growth is different from other developmental 
processes in that a supernatural factor is present — the indwell- 
ing Holy Spirit of God helps guide, teach, and empower the be- 
liever to live and grow satisfactorily (St. John 16:13-14). 

4) The true measure of spiritual growth is motive-based. A 
Christian may possess great biblical knowledge and exhibit many 
right behaviors, yet the master motive may be self-seeking. 
Movement toward purer motives is imperative if the Christian 
development is to be authentic. 

5) Humans experience, by nature, a drive for glory — a reach- 
ing out for greater knowledge, wisdom, virtue, or power which 
is aimed at the absolute, the unlimited, the infinite (Horney, 
1950). When out of control, it becomes a dangerous neurosis, re- 
sulting in one who is the antithesis of the developing Christian. 
To the former, all things are possible and nothing short of abso- 
lute fearlessness, mastery, or accomplishment are satisfactory. 
To the latter, all things are possible only for God, and the master 
drive is to bring God glory. Thus, Christian formation is unique 
— its drive for glory is not human-centered and self-seeking, but 
God-centered and God-seeking. 

6) Rate and quality of Christian development is not auto- 
matic, nor can it be forced. Christians can be encouraged, chal- 
lenged, and even reproached regarding their growth process; 
but, in the end, they must be allowed to grow at the rate and 
with the quality they allow. 

7) As in other structural theories, Christian growth takes place 
most readily when it is spurred by dissonance. That is, in our en- 
counters with new information and situations that throw us off 
balance, we attempt to understand and adjust to them and, thus, 
resolve the dissonance (Steele, 1990). Piaget (1970) terms this 
process disequilibration; Erikson (1980) describes it as growth 
crises. These dissonant situations may not be upsetting or tragic 
— even a job promotion or a birth in the family produces stress. 
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Erikson claims that these are simply turning points or points of 
decision that can result in either growth or stagnation, depending 
upon one’s response. 

Dealing with life challenges positively can build many im- 
portant qualities in the maturing Christian. Among these are pa- 
tience, inner stamina, trust in God, humility, and empathetic 
compassion for others. Life is as Scott Peck (1984) describes it: a 
series of problems; and, unless we rebel, these problems will 
wear away at our faults, airs, and pretenses, leaving, finally, the 
sort of authentic “realness” described by the old skin horse in 
The Velveteen Rabbit: 


When you are real you don’t mind being hurt. But it doesn’t happen all 
at once. You become. It takes a long time. That’s why it doesn’t 
happen to people who break easily, or have sharp edges, or who have 
to be carefully kept. By the time you are real, most of your hair has 
been loved off, and your eyes drop out and you get loose in the joints 
and very shabby. But these don’t matter at all, because once you are 
real you can’t be ugly, except to people who don’t understand (p. 5). 


_ 8) There is the possibility of regression within at least certain 
areas of Christian development, especially in the early stages of 
growth. With the added maturity and commitment of experience, 
it is less common to see significant spiritual regression. Perhaps 
the chief cause of stagnation or regression is sin, or that which 
goes against God’s design for human living. Unrepented of, it 
shortcircuits one’s relationship with God and the entire process 
of Christian formation (Ps. 66:18, 1 Jn. 1-9). 

9) Growth in all areas is not uniform. In other words, it is pos- 
sible to exhibit most of the characteristics of a particular stage 
while, at the same time, one is exhibiting several characteristics 
of a more advanced stage. Edward, for instance, reached the 
stage of Self-transcendent Wholeness. He vacillated, however, in 
his later Christian formation between a universalized incarnation 
of biblical principles and, at times, an almost puritanically con- 
demning attitude toward perceived sin in his own life. 


Conclusion 


The ultimate goal in Christian formation is spiritual maturity, 
and attempt has been made in this article to map the basic growth 
steps in that pilgrimage. Though true perfection is unreachable 
in this life, now and then we meet a saint whom we sense is, per- 
haps, as close to perfection as an earth-bound human may be- 
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come. To borrow and adapt from Fowler (1984): When we ob- 
serve these people who have become seasoned in life purposes 
that are part of the purposes of God, we are struck by just how 
unordinary they seem. The authentic quality permeating their 
lives, their gladness in spending and being spent, and the crea- 
tive compassion that characterizes them, is somehow close to the 
best of what it means to be human. They remind us of Christ, yet 
not in a stodgy, rigid way. There is a playfulness and humor in 
these saints, arising from a love for persons, both as they are and 
as God is calling them to be. This quality seems close to genius — 
the sort of genius that smiles at human foibles in oneself and 
others while fervently partnering with God in the formation of 
mature, responsible saints, from the inside out. 
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Joachim Wach is a pivotal figure in the history of the systematic 
study of religion. Many of the key philosophical, sociological, 
and methodological issues of the field are reflected in his thought, 
which has had a substantial influence on subsequent scholarship. 
Through his efforts, Wach “led the way in defining Religionswis- 
senschaft as an independent discipline among the various com- 
ponents of religious studies and in influencing its establishment 
in universities and colleges throughout the world.”! In studying 
Wach, one encounters an evolving response to the challenge of 
adapting the tools of philosophy and the social sciences to the 
study of religion. Of particular and enduring interest to Wach 
were the questions involved in investigating how one might un- 
derstand a religion and how one might analyze religions in a 
comparative perspective. 

Joachim Wach (1898-1955) began his life and academic ca- 
reer in Germany. He studied at the universities of Leipzig, Mu- 
nich, and Berlin, and taught the History of Religions at Leipzig 
(1924-1935) until he was forced to-flee Germany under Nazi 
pressure. He emigrated to the United States and continued his 
teaching and research at Brown University (1935-1945) and the 
University of Chicago (1945-1955).? 


ae ee 
1 Theodore M. Ludwig, “Walking Part of Way with Wach,” review of Die Religion- 
swissenschaft Joachim Wachs, by Rainer Flaschke, History of Religions, February 1983, 
22:3, 286. 
2 Joseph M. Kitagawa, “Introduction,” in Joachim Wach, Understanding and Believ- 
ing, ed. with an introduction by Joseph M. Kitagawa (New York: Harper Torch Books, 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1968), vii. 
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According to students and colleagues, Wach was possessed of 
an “encyclopedic” knowledge, a “syntonic” intellectual attitude, 
and an “irenic” temperament.’ Although raised in a Lutheran 
household in Germany (by parents both descended from the 
famous Mendelssohn family), later to become a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, this “convinced 
Christian was also a firm believer in the principle of the plurality 
of religions.”* 


When Joachim Wach was introducing himself to the audience of his 
Barrows Lectures in India in 1952, he indicated to them the three 
dominant interests of his career. The first was the problem of under- 
standing; the second, the sociology of religion; and the third, the prob- 
lem of the nature of religious experience.® 


Wach’s earliest concern was with hermeneutics, “and his Das 
Verstehen in three volumes (1926-1933) remains the standard 
work on the subject.”® Wach felt that an understanding of one’s 
presuppositions was an essential prolegomenon to the work ofa 
comparative religionist. 


' Jt is not exaggeration to say that in the model Wach presented in Das 
Verstehen the historian of religions appears to be more of a philos- 
opher than most philosophers, for Wach knew that religiohistorical in- 
terpretations depend largely on philosophical assumptions, and even 
more, that the correctness or incorrectness of interpretations are vi- 
tally related to the interpreter’s awareness of his assumptions.’ 


Wach’s own assumptions were: 


. . the “givenness” of understanding by virtue of the fact that men 
live on this earth . . . that man by nature is inclined to religion . . . 
that man possesses the innate capacity to understand religion . . . 
Thus he directed what he considered the highest intellectual pursuit, 
Verstehen, or the understanding of understanding, toward the nature 


3 [bid., xxi, xxiii, xl. 

4 [bid., xvii, xxxvi. 

S Charles M. Wood, Theory and Understanding: A Critique of the Hermeneutics of 
Joachim Wach (American Academy of Religion Dissertation Series, 12, Missoula, Mon- 
tana: American Academy of Religion and Scholars Press, 1975) published also as disserta- 
tion for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Yale University, 1972, 21. Wach’s book The 
Comparative Study of Religion was based on the Barrows lectures. 

® Mircea Eliade, The Quest (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1969), 18. 


Pe Kove. W. Bolle, “Wach’s Legacy: Reflexions on a New Book,” History of Religions, 
? X, . 
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and structure of religious experience in its theoretical, practical and 
sociological expressions.® 


Like Dilthey, Scheler, and others before him, Wach tried to es- 
tablish a firm philosophical foundation for a constructive ap- 
proach to the “human” sciences. 


As Wach understood it, the task of hermeneutics is to give an account 
of the process of understanding and to indicate the conditions which 
permit understanding to be realized within a given field of human 
expression.° 


Despite his constant vigilance regarding philosophical presup- 
positions, Wach’s primary “given field of human expression” was 
the study of religions. 


He was mainly a historian of religions, or, more precisely, a student of 
Religionswissenschaft, of which, to him, the sociology of religion was 
one of four branches (with the history of religions, phenomenology of 
religion, and psychology of religion).!° 


In carving out his concept of Religionswissenschaft, Wach was 
aware that, despite the formidable contributions of his predeces- 
sors, he was working with relatively unformed material. The 
scope, objectives, and methods.of the new science had to be de- 
termined, but he did not shrink from the task. He approached his 
subject confidently: 

Religionswissenschaft will seek to grasp with understanding all that 

foreign religions produce of faith, cult, custom, and community. It 

will seek to grasp the actual meaning, the religious intention, out of 

which spring all these; otherwise, and this it knows well, it will have 

only empty shells to tinker with. Religionswissenschaft does not ab- 

stain from using scales and standards; on the contrary, it makes much 

use of them. It seeks to overcome all superficial presuppositions, all 

the binding tendencies; it attempts to see the phenomena of other re- 

ligious life; it tries to understand and honor this life in its actuality." 


Wach envisioned Religionswissenschaft as a unitive science af- 
fording a distinct and systematic approach to the study of re- 
ligion. 





8 Kitagawa, “Introduction,” in Wach, Understanding and Believing, viii-ix. 
9 Wood, 51. 


10 Eliade, The Quest, 18. 
1 Wach, Understanding and Believing, 138-139. 
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His primary concern was to develop and articulate a general frame- 
work in which scholars of different disciplines interested in religion, 
as well as adherents of diverse religious faiths, could understand each 
other. !” 


Wach’s lengthy scholarly career came full cycle in at least one 
respect. Early on, “he had tended to stress the independence of 
the descriptive task of Religionswissenschaft from the norma- 
tive concerns of theology and philosophy. . . .”!° Such inde- 
pendence was thought to be essential. 


Quantitatively and qualitatively Religionswissenschaft thus has a field 
of study distinct from that of theology: not our own religion but the 
foreign religions in all their manifoldness are its subject matter. It does 
not ask the question “what must I believe?” but “what is there that is 
believed?”!4 


At the same time, however, reaching beyond a purely descrip- 
tive approach to his subject, perhaps as an apologetic request for 
recognition of its existence from the established religious disci- 
plines, Wach claimed that 


' Religionswissenschaft in its true intention does not dissolve values but 
seeks for values. The sense for the numinous is not extinguished by it, 
but on the contrary, is awakened, strengthened, shaped, and enriched 
by it . . . it prepares one for a deeper conception of one’s own faith 

. it ought to lead to the examination and reservation of one’s own 
religious faith.!® 


The tension, manifested in Wach’s writings, between the descrip- 
tive and normative approaches to religion, has pervaded and 
animated much of subsequent CSR (Comparative Study of Re- 
ligion). In Wach’s career, the emphasis on separateness yielded 
eventually to a quest for synthesis. 


Gradually . . . he began to stress the importance of the systematic 
task, to be sure without minimizing the descriptive task, of Religion- 
swissenschaft. Thus he came to view Religionswissenschaft as a link 


between the normative disciplines and the purely descriptive dis- 
ciplines.!® 


 ————————— 


'2 Joseph M. Kitagawa, “Introduction: The Life and Thought of Joachim Wach,” in 
Joachim Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, ed. with an introduction by Joseph 
M. Kitagawa (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), x1. 

'S Kitagawa, “Introduction,” in Joachim Wach, Understanding and Believing, xiii. 

'4 Wach, Understanding and Believing, 126. 

15 Thid., 127-128. 


'6 Kitagawa, “Introduction,” in Joachim Wach, Understanding and Believing, xiii. 
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This evolution of the ascribed task of Religionswissenschaft has 
not gone unnoticed by contemporary scholars, one of whom 
notes that 


. . there are those who, like Joachim Wach, have held that it is the 
responsibility of history of religions to establish a connecting link be- 
tween normative and descriptive activities through quest for meaning." 


Nevertheless, Religionswissenschaft, under its various appel- 
lations such as history of religions, CSR, and the science of 
religion, has survived and flourished, due in no small measure to 
Wach’s perspicacity and determined effort. His innovative and 
decisive contribution to CSR, as outlined in his seminal essay on 
“The Meaning and Task of the History of Religions (Religion- 
swissenschaft ),”'® is recognized as “a founding act of the discipline 
which he, some seventy-five years after its foundation, re-founded 
as a fully autonomous systematic discipline in America.”!® 

In charting the course of CSR, Wach chose as his North Star 
not a definition of religion per se (a thankless, impossible, and 
perhaps unnecessary task)”° but rather “four formal criteria for a 
definition of what might be called religious experience.”2! For 
Wach, religious experience is “a response to what is experienced 
as ultimate reality,” it is “a total response of the total being to 
what is apprehended as ultimate reality,” it is “the most intense 
experience of which man is capable,” and it is “practical, that is 
to say it involves an imperative, a commitment which impels 
man to act.” These criteria constitute Wach’s starting point for 
CSR, and these “assumptions pertaining to religion are generally 


17 Richard H. Drummond, “Christian Theology and the History of Religions,” Journal 

of Ecumenical Studies, Summer, 1975, 12:3, 393. ° 

~ 18 Wach, Understanding and Believing, 125-141. Also in Joseph M. Kitagawa, Mircea 
Eliade, and Charles H. Long. eds., The History of Religions: Essays on the Problem of 
Understanding, in Jerold C. Brauer, gen. ed., Essays in Divinity, 7 vols. (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1967), I, 1-19. 

18 Jacques Waardenburg, ed., Classical Approaches to the Study of Religion, 2 Vols., 
Vol. I “Introduction and Anthology,” in Jacques Waardenburg, gen, ed., Religion and 
Reason: Method and Theory in the Study and Interpretations of Religions, 15 vols. (The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 1973), III, 64. 

20 Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, trans. by Ephraim Fischoff with an intro- 
duction by Talcott Parsons (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963), 1. 

21 Joachim Wach, Types of Religious Experience (Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951), 32-33. 
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accepted by students of the discipline of History of Religions 
(Religionswissenschaft ).”?? 

Wach’s propositions concerning religious experience are that 
it is universal, that it tends toward expression, and that a “com- 
parative study of the forms of the expression of religious expe- 
rience, the world over, shows an amazing similarity in struc- 
ture.”23 In his general approach to the study of religion, Wach 
was struck by the apparent commonalities that transcend culture 
and history. 


Here, then, are some universals in religion: man relating himself in the 
experience which we call religious to ultimate reality. This experience, 
which is had within the limitations of time and space, tends to be ex- 
pressed theoretically, practically, and sociologically. The forms of this 
expression, though conditioned by the environment within which it 
originated, show similarities in structure; there are universal themes in 
religious thought, the universal is always embedded in the particular.** 


It was in order to distinguish the particular from the universal 
that Wach embarked on his study of comparative religion. The 
logic of his insight is shared by contemporary scholars, one of 
whom agrees that 


. while the distinctive and the universal form a basic polarity in 
the history of religions, the distinctive qualities of any religion always 
exist within the framework of the universal elements of the history of 
religions, and can be recognized and understood only within that 
general context through exhaustive comparative analysis. 


Just as he believed that Religionswissenschaft should have a 
common meeting ground with the normative sciences of theol- 


ogy and philosophy, Wach proposed that there should be a gate 
open to the social sciences as well. 


Wach felt the necessity of taking the sociological conditioning of reli- 
gious life and the social contexts of religious expressions into serious 
consideration. He rejected, however, the extremist view that religious 
life is an epiphenomenon of social structure.26 


oe Joseph M. Kitagawa, “Primitive, Classical, and Modern Religions: A Perspective on 
Understanding the History of Religions,” in Kitagawa et al., 39-40. 

* Wach, Types of Religious Experience, 33-34. 

“bids, 414 


> Eugene George Frick, “The Meaning of Religion i igi j 
; gion in the Religionswissenschaft of 
Joachim Wach, The Theology of Paul Tillich, and the Theology of Karl Rahner: An 
a dissertation for the degree of doctor of philosophy, Marquette University, 1972, 


*6 Eliade, The Quest, 18-19. 
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Unlike previous scholars who investigated religion from the 
standpoint of the social sciences, Wach did not expect or hope to 
uncover the nature and essence of religion itself. 


Our aim will be more modest. We hope by an examination of the 
manifold interrelations between religion and social phenomena to 
contribute to a better appreciation of one function of religion, per- 
haps not its foremost but certainly an essential one.2’ 


To this end, Wach set about developing a methodology for the 
sociology of religion that was compatible with, and integral to, 
the overall purposes of Religionswissenschaft. 


Wach himself defined the task of the sociology of religion as “the in- 
vestigation of the relation between religion(s) and society in their 
mutual ways of conditioning each other and also of the configuration 
of any religiously determined social processes.” Throughout his life, 
Wach tried to bridge the gap between the study of religion and the 
social sciences from the perspective of Religionswissenschaft. 


Wach conceived Religionswissenschaft as the general science 
of religion, encompassing several disciplines which, from its 
standpoint, would be considered auxiliary disciplines (although 
from their standpoint, Religionswissenschaft would be considered 
auxiliary). This view is shared by Joseph Kitagawa: 


Following Wach, we may divide Religionswissenschaft into historical 
and systematic divisions. Under the heading of “historical” come the 
general history of religion and the histories of specific religions. Under 
the heading of “systematic” come phenomenological, comparative, 
sociological, and psychological studies of religions. All these subdivi- 
sions are regarded as integral parts of Religionswissenschaft or the 
history of religions, in the way we use the term.”? 


For Wach, the essence of CSR, or Religionswissenschaft, lies in 
its harmonious utilization of the “divergent but complementary” 
methods involved in the historical and comparative approaches. 
He asserts that comparison, while not an end in itself, is “an im- 
portant means of ascertaining analogies and differences between 
various forms of expression of religious experiences . . . , °° al- 





27 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1944), 5. 

28 Joseph M. Kitagawa, “The History of Religions in America,” in Mircea Eliade and 
Joseph M. Kitagawa, eds., The History of Religions: Essays in Methodology (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1959), 20. 

ibid lo: 

39 Wach, Types of Religious Experience, 29. 
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though the “foundation upon which a fruitful comparative study 
of religion rests must always be historical and philological, or, in 
other words, critical studies.”*! 

The use of this combined approach should enable the student 
to follow what Wach considered the three main principles of 
CSR, namely, recognition of “the apologetic element in each re- 
ligion,” acknowledgement that each religion represents a “uni- 
versal option, not subject to cultural determinism,” and percep- 
tion of the “qualitative differences of various religions,” as well 
as their similarities.*” 

Certain “necessary equipment” is recommended by Wach as 
helpful to the prospective student of CSR.*° First, linguistic abil- 
ity is urged, although “this competence in and by itself does not 
guarantee positive results in the study of religion.” Also, “an en- 
gagement of feeling, interest . . . or participation” is advised. 
The third form of equipment is “volition” or “a constructive 
purpose,” which is neither “idle curiosity nor a passion for anni- 
hilating whatever differs from one’s own position.” Lastly, “there 
is still something else that is essential equipment for the study of 
religion, and that is experience.” Wach defines religious expe- 
rience here in the broadest, most inclusive sense. With these rudi- 
ments of equipment, and following the three main principles, 
the student can commence study of CSR, with Wach’s blessing. 

One caveat in regard to Wach’s approach to CSR is in order. 
Ninian Smart alleges that, in Wach’s use of the comparative 
method, “Wach’s position goes beyond pure typology . . . and 
involves an implicit metaphysics. In this respect he is similar to 
Rudolf Otto and Eliade.”*4 Smart asserts that “there is little doubt 
that Wach believed in the objective experience of the Ultimate 
Reality of which the sensus numinis is the experience.”*° That the 
charge is true appears incontravertible. Indeed, Friedrich Heiler 
deems that Wach’s work, along with that of others, “has con- 
firmed this comprehensive unity by pointing out the similarities 


3! Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, 6. 
» Kitagawa, in Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, xiii. 
33 Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, 11-14. 


4 Ninian Smart, The Science of Religion & the Sociology of Knowledge (Princeton, 
New Jersey: The Princeton University Press, 1973), 19. 


% Tbid., 60. 
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in the world of religious phenomena.”** According to Joseph Ki- 
tagawa, Wach “affirms Von Hiigel’s conviction that there is only 
one ultimate reality, but that the modes of human apprehension 
result in a multiplicity of religious experiences.”3’7 The most 
damning evidence is contained in Wach’s own testimony: “Reli- 
gious experience, then, is the inner aspect of the intercourse of 
man and the human mind with God.%8 

In elaborating on his accusation, Smart criticizes Wach for 
failing to distinguish between “pure typological phenomenology” 
and “metaphysical phenomenology,” for failing to distinguish 
between “the common enterprise of the study of religion and the 
matter of individual and personal beliefs,” and for “not making 
appropriate distinctions of level.”°° In summary, Smart concludes: 


. . the theory that there exists an ultimate reality of a certain kind 
expressed through the central core, for example through numinous 
experience, is unnecessary . . . To put it differently, the claim that 
there exists that which the core reveals is a piece of theology.” 


Such a claim, Smart insists, “is not to be identified with the pro- 
fession of students of religion.’”4! Smart’s criticism seems justi- 
fied, as it identifies a certain ambivalence in Wach’s conception 
of the role of CSR. Smart’s corrective advice is also well-taken 
by the student of CSR: 


That the core theory needs to be rejected, especially in the form pre- 
sented by Wach, does not mean that there are not recurrent patterns 
and so to say an “inner logic” of religious developments . . . But the 
rejection of the core theory in favor of a methodological agnosticism 
means that we have to do justice to the status of the phenomenologi- 
cal objects of religion.” 


Ironically, Wach himself advocated this kind of “methodological 
agnosticism” in his own work. Even if he did not scrupulously 
observe his own proscription, the student of CSR would do well 
to do so. ; 


36 Friedrich Heiler, “The History of Religions as a Preparation for the Co-operation of 
Religions,” in Eliade and Kitagawa, 141. 

37 Kitagawa, in Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, xli. 

38 Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, 41. 

38 Smart, The Science of Religion & the Sociology of Knowledge, 64, 65. 

40 Tbid., 66. 

41 Tbid. 

42 [bid., 67. 
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The historian qua historian will examine the sociological forms under 
which religiously motivated groups have organized, and he will in- 
quire into the underlying theological assumptions. He will show paral- 
lels between different types which belong to different historical con- 
texts. But he cannot qua historian go beyond this descriptive task to 
answer the normative quest. j 


Criticism such as Smart’s illustrates the singular importance 
of methodology in an undertaking such as CSR which attempts 
to address itself to diverse data in a multidisciplinary manner. 
Wach’s methodological approach grew out of, and was refined 
by, his historical, sociological, comparative, and phenomenolog- 
ical studies. It bears some relationship and resemblance to, and 
influence upon, the methodologies employed by other compara- 
tive religionists, particularly in its emphasis on comparison and 
phenomenology. J.G. Arapura describes his own approach as 
“comparative phenomenology,” which requires “the study of ex- 
istential consciousness.”44 Ugo Bianchi defends “the historical- 
comparative method as the method of the History of Religions 

. .”45 Another methodology is called the “constructionist” ap- 
proach, which “draws in large part upon the theories and methods 
of the Religionswissenschaft school for dealing with religious 
phenomena.”46 Ninian Smart advocates the use of a “typological 
phenomenology,’*’ while Mircea Eliade entitles his approach 
“morphology.’#8 The comparative method is also used in norma- 
tive endeavors, as evidenced by Roderick Hindery’s call for “a 
multi-faceted CRE” (i.e., Comparative Religious Ethics) utilizing 
a normative-comparative method.*? Perhaps the most charming 
methodology, seemingly innocent of the intellectual encum- 
brances of the aforementioned methods, but with phenomeno- 
logical undertones in terms of its respect for the intentionality of 


43 Wach, Types of Religious Experience, 229. 

44 J. G. Arapura, Religion as Anxiety and Tranquility, in Jacques Waardenburg, gen. 
ed., Religion and Reason: Method and Theory in the Study and Interpretation of Reli- 
gions, 15 vols. (The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 1972), V, 4. 

8 Ugo Bianchi, The History of Religions (Leiden, Netherlands: E. J. Brill, 1975), 217. 

46 Carl A. Raschke, James A. Kirk, and Mark C. Taylor, Religion and the Human Im- 
age (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977), vii. 

‘7 Ninian Smart, “The Structure of the Comparative Study of Religion,” in John R. 


Hinnells, ed., Comparative Religion in Education (Newcastle, England: Oriel Press 
Limited, 1970), 22. 


48 Bianchi, 215. 


*° Roderick Hindery, “Exploring Comparative Religious Ethics,” Journal of Ecumen- 
ical Studies, Summer, 1973, 10:3, 574. 
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the data, is that voiced in the admonition of Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith: “Of the various ways of finding out what something means 
to the person concerned, one way is to ask him.”5° 

The development of an appropriate methodology was a fore- 
most priority for Wach. During the time of his writings, which he 
considered a formative period of CSR, “he was concerned that 
the question of method take temporary precedence over other 
aspects of study.”*! In his methodological quest, Wach took no 
dogmatic position, but rather taught that 


. there is no single procedure forever suitable to the study of the 
history of religions but that the method will have to be adequate to 
the total epoch and prevailing conditions of the time to which the 
study is directed.” 


Contemporary scholars pay tribute to Wach’s “constant method- 
ological concern, *? in which he strove for “a systematic typolog- 
ical understanding,”** concentrating on the problem of “arranging 
and of classifying the forms of religious expression’”®> in a pri- 
mary effort “directed toward structural understanding of religious 
experience and phenomena’ while preserving “the historic char- 
acter of religious data which are incorporated into his systematic, 
typological schema.”°® Wach’s preoccupation with method left 
him little time to do direct historical research on the religions 
themselves. “For himself, he chose to labor in the methodologi- 
cal and theoretical dimensions, leaving the study of particular 
world religions to his disciples.”° 

Wach suggested that the method for CSR should meet two 
demands. “The first demand is that the method be unified. . . . 
The second demand is that the method be adequate for the sub- 


50 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “Comparative Religion: Whither — and Why,” in Eliade 
and Kitagawa, 39. A more philosophical analysis of method in religion, building upon a 
Wittgensteinian “language-game” model, is found in Robert McDermott’s interesting ar- 
ticle, “The Religion Game: Some Family Resemblances,” Journal of the American Acad- 
emy of Religion, December, 1970, xxxviii:4, 390-400. 

51 Jerald C. Brauer, “General Editor’s Preface,” in Kitagawa et al., x. 

52 Tbid., ix. 

53 Waardenburg, 63. 

54 Tbid. 

55 Wood, 51. 

56 Kitagawa, in Kitagawa et al., 43. 

57 Joseph M. Kitagawa, “In Memoriam: Joachim Wach — Teacher and Colleague,” in 
Wach, Understanding and Believing, 199. 
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ject matter,”>* that is, “the religioscientific task must be carried 
out not ‘philosophically’ or ‘scientifically’ but ‘religio-scientifically’ 
with its own methodology.”®® Such a method is to be “essentially 
descriptive, aiming to understand the nature of all religions,” 
adhering to “the principle of relative objectivity,”®! which Wach 
saw as a realistic compromise between a naive objectivity and an 
absolute subjectivity. 


The endless variety of phenomena which the history, psychology, 
and sociology of religion provide us must be organized. Typological 
categories are designed to do that. “This construction of types is only 
intended for a better understanding of history from the point of view 
of life.” As long as this is borne in mind there is no danger that con- 
crete individuality and historical variety will be slighted in favor of a 
typological approach. Types of mythical or theological notions, types 
of worship, types of religious charisma may be conceived.” 


This methodological approach is well received by contemporary 
scholars. Following Wach’s lead, Ninian Smart states that this 
“elaboration of a standardized set of categories, of types of reli- 
gious items, is the task of typological phenomenology, necessar- 
ily comparative in its approach.’® Smart also agrees that such an 
approach does not do an injustice to the particularity of the data: 


It would thus be illusory to suppose that one may exhaust the meaning 
of a faith by typological phenomenology as applied to it. The histori- 
cal aspect of the study of a faith safeguards, fortunately, against this 
tendency, and brings out the uniqueness of a faith (of every faith, 


indeed).®4 


Wach’s approach to CSR, grounded as it is in its historical and 
comparative orientation, provides for researchers the tools they 
expect of such a discipline. “A fair statement of a current consen- 
sus would probably be that its proper methodological focus is 
that of a social science dealing with historical data of a particular 
(i.e., religious) kind.” For some, a dry respect for Wach’s 


8 Wach, The Comparative Study of Religion, 14-15. 
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achievement spills over into a barely muted enthusiasm: “The 
comparative analysis of religions is the fulfillment of, and appli- 
cation of, the descriptive and analytic presentation of the mani- 
fold data of the history of the religions.”® 

In terms of meeting his requirements for appropriateness for 
the study of CSR, Wach rejected 


. . . five basic methodological perspectives: historicism, intellectual- 
ism, philosophical-theological absolutism, skepticism-relativism, and 
a purely functional approach. . . .” 


He also lists “five legitimate methodological approaches to the 
study of religions: the historical, the psychological, the sociologi- 
cal, the phenomenological, and the typological.”® As outlined 
above, the typological approach was of crucial importance to 
Wach in terms of organizing data. But of equal importance to 
him, and preliminary in terms of gathering data, was the phe- 
nomenological approach. 
We need a phenomenology of the expressions of religious experience, 


a “grammar” of religious language, based on a comprehensive empir- 
ical, phenomenological, and comparative study.®° 


In shaping his approach to CSR, Wach 


. stressed the importance of both the empirical-descriptive and 
the phenomenological-a priori methods for this task, leaving the nor- 
mative problem to ethics and the philosophy of religion.” 


For Wach, phenomenology provides the key for the under- 
standing of religion. Indeed, “Wach’s interpretation of the 
meaning of religion develops within a context that is neither 
philosophical nor theological, but rather historical and phenom- 
enological.”7! Wach saw phenomenology as an integral aspect of 
CSRe 


Its aim is to view religious ideas, acts, and institutions with due con- 
sideration to their “intention,” yet without subscribing to any one phi- 
losophical, theological, metaphysical, or psychological theory. Thus a 
necessary supplement to a purely historical, psychological or socio- 
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logical approach is provided . . . Neither history nor psychology can 
do the job of phenomenology.” 


Much contemporary CSR is in accord with Wach’s intended use 
of phenomenology. “Through phenomenological analysis and 
comparison, the religious scholar seeks to detect a basic structure 
within the multiplicity of religious expressions.” But not all 
scholars are at ease with Wach’s employment of phenomenol- 
ogy, a method “which goes back to Edmund Husserl’s rarified 
analysis of the structure of consciousness . . .”"* William W. 
Mountcastle, Jr., criticizing CSR in general, lauds its “objective 
attitude,” but chides that “it is guided more by the model of the 
social sciences, which stresses description, than by philosophical 
method with its critical analysis and normative criteria.”’° Henry 
Duméry takes issue with Wach directly: 


Joachim Wach, with all that he claims for his typology, has to contend 
with a normative method. His manner of classification of the great 
forms of religious experience amounts, in fact, to a strongly rational 
selection. But it hardly rests on well worked out philosophical criteria.” 


This criticism, while understandable in its constructive intent, 
seems invalid in that it ignores the distinction between phenom- 
enology as philosophy and phenomenology as method, and also 
in that it is indifferent to the self-imposed limits of the phenome- 
nological method as it is used in CSR. The crucial distinction be- 
tween the philosophical and methodological use of phenom- 
enology is appreciated by Ugo Bianchi: 


But what I would like to say is that one should not require the histo- 
rian of religions to enter into philosophical quarrels with Husserl; this 
is why the historian of religions should not be expected to discuss 
about phenomenology with technical terms and in harmony with 
Husserl’s philosophy . . . within the frame of that particular phenom- 
enology — not strictly intended in the technical Husserlian sense — it 
is in fact that when scholars talk of phenomenology, they mostly refer 
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to so-called “structures” or “systems” wherein they make those phe- 
nomena fit and have a “meaning.””” 


Regarding Dumeéry’s criticism of Wach’s phenomenology of re- 
ligious representations, Jean Daniélou rejoins that Duméry “fails 
to recognize the special contribution of phenomenology, which 
is the irreducibility of these representations to purely rational 
functions.””* The use of phenomenology in CSR is not intended 
to produce normative criteria of a philosophical or thoeological 
nature. The problem it addresses, according to Daniélou, is rather 


. . that of the organization of religious data in a coherent fashion. 
This consists of an effort to discern the meaning of the data furnished 
by the history of religions to locate these different meanings in their 
proper relationships, and finally also to place various religions in their 
reciprocal positions with regard to each other. This last problem es- 
pecially interested Joachim Wach.”® 


Wach addressed the problem of method in all his writings on 
CSR, but it was in his final work, The Comparative Study of Re- 
ligion, that he gave fullest expression to the methodological re- 
quirements of CSR. In this, of all his works, he formulated his 
most comprehensive statement on the ways and means by which 
one could realize 


. . the desire to investigate the variety of what goes under the names 
of religion and religions in order to determine by comparison and 
phenomenological analysis if anything like a structure can be dis- 
covered in all these forms of expression . . .°° 


The statement of this book can be seen as a summary and reca- 
pitulation of his life and labor in CSR. 


The significance of his last work, The Comparative Study of Religion, 
lies in the fact that here Wach attempts to combine the insights and 
methods of Religionswissenschaft, philosophy of religion, and theol- 
ogy. It is all the more regrettable that he did not live long enough to 
complete the task which he assigned himself.” 


In the book, which contains an introduction by Joseph Kit- 
agawa on “The Life and Thought of Joachim Wach,” Wach de- 
votes his first chapter to “Development, Meaning and Method in 
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the Comparative Study of Religion.” In the second chapter, he 
delineates “The Nature of Religious Experience.” In the re- 
mainder of the book, he apportions one chapter each to the three 
basic means of the expression of religious experience, namely, 
“The Expression of Religious Experience in Thought,” “The Ex- 
pression of Religious Experience in Action,” and “The Expres- 
sion of Religious Experience in Fellowship.” In all, Wach is 
hypothesizing “universal” activities, qualities, and categories by 
which the varied data of religious experience can be appre- 
hended, organized, and compared. 

Of particular interest as an example of Wach’s comparative 
approach is his chapter on “The Expression of Religious Expe- 
rience in Thought.” Wach prefaces his analysis with a reminder 
that, like all kinds of experience, religious experience tends to- 
ward expression. Such expression takes universally applicable 
forms of motivation, modes, and means. The motivation is 
spurred by the “explosive quality” of the experience, by the 
“urge to communicate” it, and by a “propagandistic” impulse. 
The modes of expression are “endeictic” (Gr.: endeixis, an- 
nouncement) i.e., veiled, symbolic, implicit, usually visual com- 
munication, and “discursive,” i.e., articulate, conceptual, explicit, 
primarily verbal or literary communication. The means of ex- 
pression are “action,” “fellowship,” and “thought.” The expres- 
sion of religious experience in “action” involves cultus, i.e., ritual, 
devotion, service, and worship, while its expression in “fellow- 
ship” is seen in the nature, structure, and functions of religious 
groups and communities. 

“Thought,” as a means of expressing religious experience, is 
comprised of form and content. Under form are subsumed myth, 
doctrine, dogma, oral transmission, writings, creeds, and confes- 
sions of faith. Under content are reckoned the answers to what 
Wach proposes are “basic and eternal” philosophical questions to 
which all religions, in their various ways, seek to respond. The 
issue of the expression of religious experience in the content of 
thought (i.e., the “basic and eternal” questions) was of paramount 
importance to Wach, as evidenced by the fact that he devoted to 
its analysis more than half the space of this key chapter in the 
book. 

In his contention that religion answers the questions put forth 
by philosophy, Wach is following the lead of Paul Tillich. 
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In this method of “correlation” Tillich has recognized that theological 
statements are always to be understood as answers to questions. “The 
method of correlation explains the contents of . . . faith through ex- 
istential questions and theological answers in mutual interdependence.” 
As the history of religion proves, the basic questions are eternal, but 
the modes in which they are asked and the terminology which is em- 
ployed vary.®? 


Wach attempts to identify what he sees as the “basic and 
eternal” existential questions which all religions, in their varying 
modes and terminologies, try to answer. In so doing, he hopes to 
create conceptual categories in which and by which the intellec- 
tual content of religious expression in the different religions can 
be compared. He argues that, although the answers vary over 
time and space, the questions are universal and timeless. Wach 
does not formulate the questions in an interrogative form, but 
rather, drawing from a somewhat randomly selected cross-section 
of the world’s religions, he sketches in some possible answers, 
thereby implying the questions. From his sketched-in answers, 
however, the actual questions he is hypothesizing can be inferred 
and articulated. 

Wach’s schema is a tripartite one: he sees the “basic and eter- 
nal” questions comprising three themes. 


The first and most fundamental theme in any statement of faith «.an- 
cerns the nature of Ultimate Reality. That which is living and vivid in 
religious experience expresses itself in some concept of the nature of 
the deity. The second theme is that of the nature of all which is not ul- 
timate — the cosmos, and within it, the world. The third singles out 
one phenomenon within this world — man. Theology, cosmology, 
and anthropology are central subjects of all religious thinking . . . 
These basic apprehensions are formulated in myth, doctrine, dogma, 
sacred writings, confessions of faith, and creeds.*? 


Although here Wach equates “Ultimate Reality” with “some 
concept of the nature of the deity,” the terms “God” and “Ulti- 
mate Reality” are understood in the Tillichian sense as the object 
of “ultimate concern” to allow for the comparison of such dis- 
parate religions as Zoroastrianism and Theravada Buddhism. For 
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Tillich, the description of God as “ultimate concern” “means that 
whatever concerns a man ultimately becomes god for him, and, 
conversely, it means that a man can be concerned ultimately 
only about that which is god for him.”*4 

The word “theology” should also be understood in the same 
general sense as pointing to humanity’s ultimate concern, and not 
necessarily to a personal God. 


Historically, it is true that the term “theology” does not always fit too 
snugly, e.g., in Buddhism (“Buddhist Theology” is a paradox when 
there is scarcely a Theos). But this is a merely terminological diffi- 
culty. It is quite clear that Swami Vivekanada (for instance) was 
theologizing from a Hindu, or from one Hindu point of view, just as 
Karl Barth was expressing a Christian point of view.*° 


After introducing the tripartite nature of his schema, Wach 
proceeds to suggest the several “basic and eternal” existential 
questions that constitute each of the three themes. Under UJlti- 
mate Reality, he asks whether Ultimate Reality is characterized 
by pluralism or monism, by personalism or impersonalism, by 
distance or nearness. Under Cosmology, he asks about the origin 
of the universe, its constitutive order, and its destiny. Under 
Man, he asks about humanity’s relation to the universe, about the 
nature of the self, about earthly goals, about hindrances to the at- 
tainment of these goals, about ways of overcoming these hin- 
drances, and about ultimate goals. For the sake of clarity, these 
“basic and eternal” questions can be converted to their proper 
interrogative form: 


Wach’s “Basic and Eternal” Questions 


A. Ultimate Reality (Theology) 
What is the nature of Ultimate Reality? 
In particular, 
1. Is Ultimate Reality characterized by pluralism or 
monism? 
2. Is Ultimate Reality characterized by personalism of 
impersonalism? 


3. Is Ultimate Reality characterized by distance or near- 
ness? 
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B. Universe (Cosmology) 

1. What is the origin of the universe (e.g., creation, emer- 
gence, emanation, evolution, etc.)? 

2. What kind of order pervades the universe (e.g., is the 
universe real or unreal, good or evil, play or serious; 
are there fixed laws of nature; is time cyclical or linear; 
is history immutable or capable of divine intervention 
etc.)P 

3. What is the destiny of the universe (e.g., telos, eschatol- 
ogy, apocalypticism, recurrence, etc.)? 


> 


C. Humanity (Anthropology) 

1. What is humanity’s relationship to the universe? 

2. What is the nature of the self (e.g., real or unreal, mat- 
ter/spirit, component elements such as body, mind, 
soul, Atman, Khandhas, etc.)? 

3. What are the highest possibilities of earthly life (e.g., to 
attain perfection, redemption, self-realization, etc.)? 

4. What are the hindrances in achieving these possibilities 
(e.g., sin, evil, desire, ignorance, etc.)? 

3. How can these hindrances be overcome (e.g., by self- 
effort/divine grace, good works, ethical behavior, aus- 
terities, attitudes, meditation, etc.)? 

6. What is the final and ultimate goal of human life (e.g., 
absorption into godhead, annihilation, reunion with 
God, etc.)? 


These, then, as Wach implies, are the “basic and eternal” 
questions which all religions, in their varied ways, seek to answer. 
In the context of Wach’s methodological approach to CSR, with 
its emphasis on the comparative, typological and phenomeno- 
logical modes, the “basic and eternal” question-schema is ascribed 
a heuristic value in that it creates and represents conceptual cate- 
gories in which and by which different religions can be com- 
pared and contrasted in terms of their intellectual content. Wach’s 
implied intention is that such categorization-by-question might 
allow the researcher to transcend the historical differences be- 
tween and among the religions and to discern similarities, con- 
trasts, universals, recurrent patterns and uniqueness, and, in so 
doing, advance the cause of a systematic and meaningful com- 
parative study of religion. 
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When he died in 1955, Wach left behind an unfinished but en- 
riching testament on the value of the comparative study of reli- 
gion, as well as ways and means of its implementation. Religion 
continues, unfortunately, to be a source of tension and strife in 
the Middle East, India, Northern Ireland, and other places around 
the world. If we are ultimately to understand and accept each 
other — our beliefs, our behavior, our motivations — a useful 
starting place is the work of Joachim Wach. 


Dr. Georgia is assistant professor in the Department of Student Personnel 
Services at Baruch College. 
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THE IDEA OF A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY IN TODAY’S WORLD. By Ben 
C. Fisher. Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1989. Cloth, 166 pp. 


Can Christian colleges and universities survive in an increasingly secular world? 
Yes, argues Ben Fisher (now deceased), the long-time executive director-treasurer 
of the Education Commission of the Southern Baptist Convention. Written during 
his retirement years and published posthumously, the book includes Fisher’s anal- 
ysis of the unique characteristics and virtues of Christian higher education institu- 
tions, the challenges they face, and advice he offers. 

In light of recent developments in church-related higher education, including 
Baylor University’s efforts to restructure its relationship with the Southern Baptist 
Convention, Fisher’s work would appear to be highly relevant to religious educa- 
tors concerned about postsecondary schooling. Consider these dilemmas faced 
by Christian colleges and universities in the past few years: 


* Should a small church-related college forge an alliance with a Japanese 
university to keep from closing its doors, but risking the denomination’s 
withdrawal of support? 

* Should a university continue to offer financial aid scholarships to specific ra- 
cial minorities, despite federal guidelines and opposition from conservative 
constituents of the institution? 

® Should a college issue policy stating that there will be no discrimination of 
faculty or students related to sexual orientation, knowing that some alumni 
will terminate their support because of “biblical reasons” against homo- 
sexuality? 

* Should a university make major housing, dietary, and programmatic ac- 
commodations for the religious practices of its international students, many 
of whom are Buddhist or Islamic? 


These and a number of other issues — the growing crime rates on campuses, the 
increases in cheating, the upswing in substance abuse, the growing criticism of ath- 
letic recruiting practices — as well as Fisher's most frequently identified villian — 
secularism — are topics ripe for in-depth discussions today. 

Unfortunately, the book falls short in adequately addressing a number of the 
issues just cited. Following a brief summary of the book’s contents and format, the 
review will analyze its assets, assumptions, and note its critical omissions. In sum- 
mary, it will be described as presenting a G-rated solution — solid, quaint, and 
charming — to an R-rated problem. 

The chief strength of the book is its upfront advocacy of a “traditional” (one 
might well say fundamental) position. The chapter topics are totally predictable, 
moving from the general to the specific. Early chapters are on God, Man, Truth, 
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Liberal Arts, Humanism, and Citizenship. Later chapters address the University, 
Academic Freedom, and then the Trustee, the Teacher, and the Student. At the 
conclusion of the first chapter (entitled “Seers and Prophets”), Fisher states that 
“the mission of the Christian university in today’s world is nothing less than to be- 
come a Christ-centered community of faith and learning and to cause its graduates 
to go out committed to this way of life” (p.9). 

Another strength of the book is its use of many sources of information. A pa- 
rade of witnesses from western civilizations, past and present, are mustered to 
support Fisher's views. He uses these sources and his own prose to record a 
number of “quotable quotes.” On liberal arts: “The major task . . . may not beso 
much a reexamination of the curriculum or a restating of educational goals as a 
matter of inducing the faculties to reassess their own knowledge and preparation 
in the wider field of Western Culture” (p. 43). Fisher echoes a number of sources 
who claim that a major flaw in higher education today is “the neglect of values” (p. 
61). Perhaps the most provocative chapter is the one devoted to the trustee’s role. 
Fisher posits that many studies indicate church-related institutions that articulated 
a clear-cut statement of Christian purpose and denominational commitment have 
fared better than those that either have been apologetic or absent about their 
church-relatedness. He urges trustees to explain thoroughly to students the con- 
tractual arrangement which exists between the students and the college (rules, 
procedures for dismissal, etc.). The implication of this chapter is clear — the 
trustees are to be in control — yet he wants the primary relationship between 
the church-related college and its sponsor to be based on a convenant rather 
than coercion (p. 111). 

While some readers will welcome Fisher’s clarion call for the vigorous reasser- 
tion of the mission of Christian universities, other readers will be disturbed by at 
least three facets of the book. They are its lack of relevance, its narrowness, and 
silence on key issues. 


Relevance 


The publication date of 1989 will lead some to assume, erroneously, that the book 
will be both timely and relevant for the 1990s. As noted earlier, Fisher died in 
1985. Although it is unreasonable to expect the book to have references to post- 
1985 works, including Bloom’s influential The C losing of the American Mind, the 
debates about culture literacy, and several major critiques of the humanities in 
higher education, readers may well have expected more reactions to national re- 


forms urging the reform of education in America, including A Nation at Risk and 
The Paideia Proposal. 


Narrowness 


A second shortcoming is its narrow focus — theologically, educationally, ethnically 
— and its language. Although there is an early disclaimer that “man” is understood 
in most situations in the generic sense, sexist language is evident. The author as- 
sumes that secular humanism is in control at most universities, without offering 
convincing proof. Consistent with that perspective, Fisher supports the teaching 
of creation-science to counter the overemphasis of evolution “theory” and advo- 
cates “choice” programs for K-12 students whom he believes are attending a cor- 
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rupt public school system. For this reviewer, these are assertions without proof. 
The third type of narrowness found in the book, and the most troubling, is Fisher’s 
apparent unwillingness to recognize, much less interact with, persons of different 
faiths. Consider this statement: “. . . the community of scholars in a Christian 
university, while drawing a major portion of its faculty from its own religious 
perspective, must be a community that is also open to other Christians. Christian 
unity does not demand doctrinal amalgamation. . . .” (p. 20). The implication 
here and elsewhere is that persons who apply for faculty openings who happen to 
be Islamic, Buddhist, or Hindu would not be considered. Affirmative action ques- 
tions aside, what does Fisher’s posture say about the vitality of a Christian univer- 
sity if it must be shielded against “alternative” faith heritages? 


Silence 


Finally, the book’s significance is diminished by both its general treatment of some 
issues and its absence of discussion of other topics. Examples include society’s in- 
creasing reliance on science and technology; the role of the computer; sexual 
orientation; abortion; governance of education (state and federal mandates); pro- 
fessional ethics; substance abuse, and the environment. 

In conclusion, the reviewer suspects that Fisher would find many points of 
agreement with Bruce Wilshire’s view that education is a moral enterprise and 
contemporary research universities lack moral direction (The Moral Collapse of 
the University: Professionalism, Purity and Alienation, SUNY, 1990). Also, he and 
Craig Dykstra would agree that colleges, especially Christian universities, need to 
be “communities of conviction” (Bulletin of the Council of Societies for the Study 
of Religion, 19, 3 [September 1990]). Fisher’s work needs to be credited for raising 
fundamental questions and providing an impressive list of references. But the dis- 
quieting number of gaps referred to, including his lack of treatment of students’ 
rights and responsibilities, suggest that the book more accurately discusses the idea 
of a Christian university in yesterday’s world. — Dr. Charles Kniker, Professor of 
Education and Assistant Dean, College of Education, Iowa State University, Ames, 
IA. 
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PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. A. S. Seetharamu. New Delhi: Ashish 
Publishing House, 1989. 243 pp. 


This is a conceptual overview of educational philosophy, laying out different 
understandings of philosophy and education, and inviting readers to critically 
formulate their own stance. This combination of a general survey with a desire 
for the reader’s own formulation, shapes the text; while it is a structured over- 
view, it is not an introduction for beginners. Rather, it is an overview for ad- 
vanced education or philosophy students who wish to address the relationship 
between these areas. 

As such, the book falls into four parts, arranged logically. The first part cov- 
ers basic terms: it begins with four concepts of what “philosophy” is, then moves 
into seven concepts of what “education” is, and describes what “educational 
philosophy” is. With these concepts, the author then analyzes six different 
schools of educational philosophy: naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, realism, 
existentialism, and language analysis. Each is described in terms of its under- 
standing of 1) the need for education, 2) the meaning of education, 3) the aims of 
education, 4) the pupil, 5) the curriculum, and 6) the teacher’s role and teaching 
methods. 

Seetharamu then turns to close discussion of the aims of education. In this 
second part of the book, he begins by considering the very idea of aims for 
education: what do we mean by “aim?” What do aims do? How are aims deter- 
mined? After assessing the merits of educational aims focused on the individual 
versus educational aims for the good of the societal group, he suggests that com- 
plementarity of individual and group aims is needed. The author then analyzes 
the balance of individual and social in three contemporary formulations of edu- 
cational aims. 

This coverage of the “whys” of education puts Seetharamu into position to 
briefly consider the “what” of education, in the third part of the book. Here his 
focus is the content or the curriculum for turning educational aims into practice. 
After discussing principles of curriculum construction and debating whether to 
organize education around subjects or learners’ experiences, he emerges with 
suggestions for revamping the plan of education. 

Finally, in the fourth part of the book, Seetharamu applies all he has dis- 
cussed; he describes and analyzes five twentieth-century educationists, using the 
categories developed in the main body of the book. The educational philoso- 
phies of Gandhi, Montessori, Aurobindo, Freire, and Radhakrishnan are 
explicated. : 

There are definite strengths in this approach. First, when understood as an 


“advanced overview,” the text is a straightforward, systematic treatment of ed- 
ucational philosophy. 
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It offers handles on a massive number of questions, without dwelling on the 
minutiae of each. As such, it can offer a doctoral student or teacher a good 
framework. Another strength is the breadth of philosophies covered within this 
systematic framework. Both western and eastern philosophers are included, 
ranging from Aristotle and Dewey to Gandhi and Radhakrishnan. A less tangible 
strength is the questions raised by implication in Seetharamu’s work. The reader 
is led to frame such questions as: Why has the church, which primarily follows an 
idealistic philosophy in framing educational aims, turned to naturalism for its 
teaching methods? A host of similar issues emerge from each chapter of the 
book. 

On the other hand, there are some distracting weaknesses in this book. It 
tends to treat many subjects very briefly, and at times, superficially; the in- 
tended advanced audience could raise serious questions about these brief cover- 
ages. For example, the author says that conceiving education as acquisition of 
knowledge necessarily entails identifying knowledge as a virtue, and the knowl- 
edgeable life as the virtuous life. Is that so? Must one identify knowledge as 
virtue or assume that knowing equals doing, in order to believe that education is 
acquisition of knowledge? Of particular interest to religious educators, this brev- 
ity is quite troublesome in the paragraphs on the distinctions and relationship 
between philosophy and religion. 

A second weakness arises from Seetharamu’s choice of a particular concept 
of philosophy and particular concept of education, as the basis for the bulk of his 
book. After describing multiple concepts, he then opts to say philosophy has to 
do with determining the “good” path of life for a culture, and education is about 
the preservation, transmission and refinement of culture. Given these concepts, 
he then identifies the relationship between the two: philosophy determines the 
ends which education pursues. While he admits that other relationships would 
emerge from adhering to different concepts of philosophy and education, he 
does not explore any of these. The work would be strengthened by some play 
with these other possibilities. 

Finally, there is some difficulty with the language in this book. Obviously 
written in English by an Indian, the grammar and sentence structure are awk- 
ward at times. Prepositions and articles are occasionally inappropriate, word 
order is strained, and punctuation is sometimes faulty. This awkwardness is not 
debilitating, but can be a distraction. 

Still, as a framework for organizing thought, and a stimulus to consider some 
important questions, this book is a good text. It is certainly not flawless, but it did 
stimulate this reader to raise her own questions and formulate her own positions. 
— Pamela Mitchell, Assistant Professor of Christian Education, United Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE BIBLE IN POLITICS: HOW TO READ THE BIBLE POLITICALLY. By 
Richard Bauckham. Louisville Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990. 


Paper, 176 pp. 


In an age when issues of social justice and world peace are in the forefront, 
Richard Bauckham’s book, The Bible In Politics: How to Read The Bible Politi- 
cally, is of timely value. This book presents a disciplined method and an imagina- 
tive tool for the analysis of Scripture in light of social justice issues and political 
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systems. The book does not attempt to give a synopsis of what the Bible teaches 
nor does it give directions for social action but it enables the reader to approach 
the Bible intelligently by becoming involved in the practice of hermeneutics (p. 1). 
Aware of the dangers that a simplistic approach to text interpretation can bring, 
Bauckham cautions the reader against manipulating the text to support precon- 
ceived ideologies or political goals. 

The first chapter is an introduction to hermeneutical principles. It presents a 
methodology that will assist a person in the understanding of the biblical text. The 
author alerts the reader to be aware of his/her own limitations: limitations condi- 
tioned by culture and the influence of one’s own interest in the socio-economic con- 
ditions present at the time. He concludes this chapter by noting that “. . . the 
Bible’s meaning for today cannot result automatically from the correct use of a set 
of hermeneutical principles. It requires in the interpreter qualities of insight, imagi- 
nation, critical judgment, and expert knowledge of the contemporary world” (p. 19). 

In chapters two through six; specific passages of scripture provide examples of 
applied exegetical principles (Leviticus 19, Proverbs 31:1-9, Psalms 10 and 126, 
Matthew 17:24-7, Mark 12:13-17 and Revelation 18). These chapters illustrate a 
wide range of political issues as viewed through the lens of various forms of litera- 
ture present in the Bible. Leviticus 19 presents law in terms of religious obligations, 
cultic rituals, social morality and obedience to God rooted in the covenant. The 
distinction between moral and civil law is discussed and the need to view law 
against the whole of biblical revelation is seen (p. 36). 

Proverbs 31:1-9 is used as a “prime example of the international character of 
the wisdom material.” (p. 42) The issue of power in reference to the weak, the 
poor, and the marginalized is the focal point of this example. Systemic change 
through political power is addressed, and Jesus’ preferential option for the poor 
is shown as a parallel New Testament theme. 

From the voices of the oppressed, both in the Psalms (Psalms 10 and 126) and 
in the writings of modern day Christians (Goerdeler, Nhlapo, Kameeta, King and 
Moltmann), Bauckham presents prayer and spirituality as it is rooted and devel- 
oped in situations of political oppression and social injustice. 

In contrast to the exegetical analysis of a specific passage, chapter seven illus- 
trates how a particular theme can be traced through the scriptures and how a tra- 
dition or a general thrust is developed. Bauckham presents the question of the 
fundamental nature of God’s will for human freedom. He then proceeds to trace 
this theme by looking at the freedom from Egyptian oppression, the freedom of 
Jesus’ acceptance of suffering and death, and the freedom for service to others. 

The Jewish holocaust and the threat of nuclear destruction are the paradigms 
used in chapters eight and nine to illustrate how familiar stories in scripture can be 
applicable to unheard-of situations in biblical times. Through the book of Esther 
and the story of the flood in Genesis, the biblical texts are viewed through a new 
lens and their relevance for modern political understanding emerges. These two 
chapters present to the reader an innovative way of encountering familiar stories. 
They concentrate on a method which relates the Bible to situations which were not 
conceived of in the ancient biblical society. 

The final chapter shifts gears from biblical exegesis to theological reflection as 


Bauckham makes clear his bias that Jesus and his salvific activity are the center of 
all political activity. 
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The book, originally published in Great Britain in 1989, may have some minimal 
limitations in that different nuances exist between British and American English. 
In particular, the title is limiting in that social justice issues are not highlighted. Re- 
ligious educators, however, will find this a well-written resource that could act as 
foundational material for study and discussion with adult education groups, cate- 
chists, and congregations concerning themselves with the topic of peace and jus- 
tice activities. — Delrina M. Clarin, H.M., Coordinator of Continuing Education, 
John Carroll University, University Heights, Ohio. 


RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF RELIGION, VOL. 1. 
Edited by Monty L. Lynn and David O. Moberg. Greenwich, CN: JAI Press, 1989. 
Cloth, 260 pp. 


After a number of years in the making, this volume initiates a new scholarly series 
on the research of religion. Future volumes are scheduled to appear once each 
year, and will include long as well as standard length contributions of both pri- 
mary and secondary sources. The value of cross-cultural research is underscored 
not only in the stated goals of the series, but also in the contributors to this first 
issue (three of the 17 authors are not Americans). While the introduction and pre- 
publication announcement emphasize the interdisciplinary nature of the series, the 
predominant perspectives represented in the first volume are psychology and so- 
ciology. The editors are accomplished researchers and writers in their fields (psy- 
chology and sociology respectively), and the series is carefully refereed. 

This book considers a broad range of topics, many of which would be of inter- 
est to those involved with the psychology or sociology of religion. For example, 
chapter one involves a statistical analysis of Gordon Allport’s famous Intrinsic- 
Extrinsic scale, with the finding that there are actually two distinct kinds of extrin- 
sically religious people. While this finding has considerable import to the many 
studies using Allport’s dimensions, those unfamiliar with the psychology of reli- 
gion would probably fail to perceive that significance. 

Chapters two and three consider religious groups often considered to be “cults.’ 
The authors suggest that these more peripheral groups are unlikely to result in se- 
rious psychological harm, and that Americans have tended to overreact to them. 

Chapters four and five consider the right-to-life movement and the Christian 
Right. The author of the former maintains that right-to-life groups are unlikely to 
succeed or fail, but will continue to be a marginal part of society and create dis- 
trust in the “quality of life” ethic. The chapter on Christian Right provides the not 
surprising conclusion that most of them support Jerry Falwell, are from lower sta- 
tus groups, watch religious television frequently, and are more likely to be Repub- 
licans. These chapters are predominantly sociological in orientation. 

A sixth chapter examines the degree to which college students attribute causa- 
tion to God. Again, the not surprising conclusion is that religious students are more 
likely to see God as causative and sanctioning what occurs, and are less likely to 
attribute effects to luck. 

The seventh and eighth chapters are the most likely to be of interest to religious 
educators. Peter Benson and his associates at the Search Institute summarize a 
broad spectrum of research on adolescence and religion. The writers describe in 
detail American adolescents historically, by age ranges, by gender, and by ethnic- 
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ity. Other topics include the cognitive development of religious thinking, conver- 
sion, psychological and social influences upon adolescent religion (such as parental 
practices and values, schooling, peers, denomination), social variables (sex, drugs, 
delinquency), and personality factors (self-esteem and altruism). This excellent 
survey is a fine complement to Kenneth Hyde’s forthcoming book on religious de- 
velopment (due next year from Religious Education Press), which also considers 
adolescence and religion in detail. 

Chapter eight is a phenomenological analysis of attending a Hebrew school. 
This study is clearly well done, documenting in detail the joys and frustrations the 
children feel. The conclusions encourage setting practical goals and maintaining a 
flexible curriculum and schedule. One could argue for these without the study, al- 
though the research adds demonstrable need for these, at least from the children’s 
perspectives. 

A chapter is given to the secularization of Canada, noting the increase of evan- 
gelical and fundamentalists. The volume concludes with a consideration of popu- 
lar religiosity in Italy, underscoring the elements of magic and politics. 

While this first volume of the series contains few surprises, the authors and edi- 
tors have provided a high quality product. The cross-cultural, interdisciplinary, 
and inter-faith emphases make it particularly valuable. Religious educators will 
probably not rush out to subscribe to this heavily academic publication; yet if this 
first issue is any indication, it might be a good idea to examine each new volume 
for studies relevant to religious education. — Donald Ratcliff, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology and Sociology, Toccoa Falls, Georgia. 


RESISTING THE THREATS TO LIFE: COVENANTING FOR JUSTICE, 
PEACE AND THE INTEGRITY OF CREATION. By D. Preman Niles. Geneva: 
WCC Publications, 1989. Paper, 85 pp. 


Preman Niles in this slender volume has an invitation to involvement, a challenge 
to united action, and an exposition of areas in urgent need of justice, peace, rever- 
ence for the integrity of creation. The Sixth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, meeting in Vancouver, Canada, in 1983 invited its member churches “to 
engage in a conciliar process of mutual commitment” to these ends. Later the 
Roman Catholic and other non-member churches were involved. The book is 
written from within the Christian community and written to Christian churches; 
but as our world faces these destructive challenges to its very existence, all con- 
cerned people will profit from reading Dr. Niles’ message. Apparently the book 
was preparation for the convocation on JPIC called for in 1990, which was held in 
Seoul, Korea. The volume merits serious consideration as study material for any 
church or youth groups. 

The author has arranged his analyses and his arguments for action in a simple 
format. Dr. Niles has clearly lived as well as thought through his data. He has been 
director of the WCC program on justice, peace, and the integrity of creation since 
1983. In this position he has received inquiries, challenges, supportive affirmations. 
After a first chapter of goal-setting, there are three on “Resisting the Threats,” then 
three challenging the churches and all concerned to “Covenanting for JPIC.” 

On first reading, the title “Resisting the Threats to Life” may seem pallid, pas- 
sive. As the chapters progressed the reader recognized the active nature of resis- 
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tance. Images of the very active resistance movements in World War II flooded in. 
The urgency of the threats to life from injustice, oppression, war, and destruction 
of the earth are real, and those who feel strongly opposed must act — and soon. 

As a Tamil in Sri Lanka the author and his friends have encountered these 
threats personally. He has chosen well the “stories” he includes. He insists the con- 
fession of Christ as the life of the world entails Christian resistance to the powers 
of death in racism, sexism, caste oppression, economic exploitation, militarism, vi- 
olations of human rights, and the misuse of science and technology (p. ix). Exege- 
sis and exposition of key biblical passages give added strength and depth to the 
presentation. The verb “to have” compassion as used in various passages receives 
clarification and calls forth response. This compassion, he shows, could be ex- 
pressed in anger as well as in acts of love and justice. Other biblical passages 
which receive special attention are: The Kingdom of God; Creation and the re- 
sponsibility of God’s followers therein; Covenant and the people of God. 

The churches are called to a “convocation,” as the time is not yet for “council.” 
They are called to common action and to move to a clearer theological basis for 
their work together to resist the threats. The gathering must result in clear witness 
and action that the world may see and hear, may move toward resisting the threats 
to life. 

The personal stories Dr. Niles includes to illustrate the threats are persuasive. 
The movements of whole peoples, the poisoning of the seas, the injustices seen in 
the so-called “development” projects are sharp and unsettling as the oppressors are 
often the so-called “Christian nations.” 

Dr. Niles sees the threats to life being resisted by 1) understanding the prob- 
lems by hearing the stories; 2) confessing the faith by repenting what has been 
done and responding to the needs of others for peace, justice, retaining the integ- 
rity of creation; and 3) resisting the threats by celebrating hope grounded in the res- 
urrection of Jesus Christ. 

There is little in the book which I can question—from Dr. Niles’ exegesis of 
scripture to the call for common action. The power of his arguments increased 
throughout the book. One’s understanding and motivation to involvement quickens. 
Seoul will be a crucial test of the concepts of the call. Will the gathering be truly 
ecumenical? Will the churches gathered engage forcefully in discerning the mis- 
sion of the churches? Will the convenanting for action take place? Certainly Dr. 
Niles has done his task solidly and beautifully. 

One might find a shortcoming to be that the book offers no suggestions for 
immediate personal action. Perhaps that can be seen in the prologue of Marga 
Biihring of Switzerland, moderator, JPIC World Convocation. The closings lines 
are 

And to resist wherever I can, 
with subversive power. 


—L. Calista Olds, Professor Emerita, The Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 





I once visited the home of an Old Order Amish family. There was ex- 
citement in the air — a new pastor was about to be chosen! As much as 
I have moved in church circles, and as often as I have seen pastors ap- 
pointed or called, I had never seen such passionate interest in the selec- 
tion of a candidate. It soon became plain, however, that the process 
was unlike anything I had experienced. The excitement had to do with 
more than the selection of a pastor — the result of the selection process 
would be a living judgment on the congregation and on its program of 
religious education. 

After the death of its pastor, the congregation had gathered for a 
time of prayer and reflection. Six men (in this particular congregation 
only males were eligible) were to be nominated for the post of pastor 
from the ranks of the congregation. This was a rural community; the 
poo] of candidates included farmers, shopkeepers, blacksmiths, and so 
on. No professionally educated pastor was on the list — at least as I un- 
derstood “professionally educated.” But these men, like every adult in 
the congregation, were expected to have spent their whole adult lives 
preparing, studying, praying, learning — in the eventuality that they 
had to stand ready to be nominated and chosen. 

On the day of the choice, the bishop placed a slip of paper in one of 
six hymnbooks, which were then placed randomly on the long table 
which served as altar and which by its length indicated that all the laity 
were priests. One by one the nominees came forward after the prayers 
had been said. Each selected a book and opened it. The first one who 
picked the book with the slip of paper was “it” — pastor for life of this 
congregation which he would serve while carrying on his regular job. 
The following Sunday the congregation would get its first sweet taste 
of a successful program of adult religious education and formation, or, 
God forbid, a bitter taste of a failed process. 

I tell this story to bring out the point that the theme of this issue is 
not remote or theoretical. Theological education for ministry is about 
sweet tastes of success or bitter tastes of failed processes which lend 
ee to the discussion of this theme. — Henry C. Simmons, guest 
editor 


Please send all articles and correspondence to the Editor-Elect: 
Dr. Hanan A. Alexander 
University of Judaism 
15600 Mulholland Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90077 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 
THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


Ronald H. Cram 


Columbia Theological Seminary 
701 Columbia Drive 
Decatur, GA 30031 





At the core of the discipline of Christian education is the ques- 
tion regarding the interplay between the traditional areas of 
theological studies, teaching, and learning.! 

In a theological institutional context, course work in educa- 
tional theory, method, curriculum, and administration is inten- 
tionally brought into critical dialogue with the traditional areas 
of theological studies: namely, biblical studies, church history, 
and theology.” 

Since every educational theory, program, or model embodies 
a particular understanding of human being,’ a fruitful starting 
point for the critical dialogue is with the question, “In this ap- 
proach to teaching and learning, what does it mean to be hu- 
man?” Subsequent questions traditionally associated with the 


' Tn this discussion, the terms Christian education and religious education will be used 

in a manner that is congruent with dominant trends in Protestant mainline discussions re- 
lated to educational ministry in the twentieth century U.S. context. The intent here is not 
exclusion. Rather, the discussion is informed by the author’s acknowledged background 
and tradition. Each reader is encouraged to view these matters from the perspective of 
their own heritage. 
_ This paper is in debt to D. Campbell Wyckoff’s “Religious Education as a Discipline,” 
Religious Education, September-October 1967, pp. 387-94. The article’s republication in 
Who are We? edited by John Westerhoff III (Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 
1978), pp. 165-80, should be avoided because of a significant and inappropriate deletion 
of the original text’s content. 

2 This perspective is not unaware of the current discussions concerning the limits of 
the four-part theological encyclopedia (Farley, Lindbeck, et. al.). The concern for an 
unified praxis of ministry, and careful attention to alternative models for the theological 
curriculum are timely and needed. It is my assumption, however, that the rethinking of 
the theological areas of study will not easily allow specialization to completely evaporate 
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analysis of assumptions that inform the activity of teaching and 
learning, such as, “What is knowledge?” “How does one know?” 
“What is truth?” “What is experience? How is it related to 
knowledge?” “What are values?” and “How are values known?” 
may follow the initial question of human being.° 

Each educator will have particular areas of concern that will 
characterize her or his theory of education. Recent examples in- 
clude the lack of meaning, prejudice, the lack of wonder, and 
the lack of duty. These problematics, or “focal points,” give di- 
versity of theory within the context of Christian education as 
well. All focal points, however, include perspectives on human 
being that need to be taken into account within the context of the 
critical dialogue with theological studies. - 

To clarify the task of Christian education in the theological 
curriculum and in the church and church-related contexts, a def- 
inition of its relation to religious education may be useful. 

Religious education may be viewed as a description of the 
partnership between student and teacher that is given form and 
direction by a common commitment to duty, inclusivity, and 


from theological research within the theological institution. Interdisciplinary conversa- 
tion and research should characterize any theological faculty. Because of this, I am con- 
vinced that those who teach in theological institutional centers will continue to need to 
specialize in the individual areas of biblical studies, church history, theology, or the 
“practical” areas in order to engage fruitfully and responsibly in interdisciplinary dia- 
logue. Conversation without depth is of no value to the enterprise of theological 
education. 

The praxis of practical Christian thinking, from this point of view, is admittedly 
heavy on the content side. In order to reflect on action, the human imagination (strangely 
absent from most discussions regarding theological education) needs substance as well as 
method. Perhaps the theological encyclopedia is not a perfect curricular construct. But 
my contention is that it is the lack of an adequate organizing principle in the theological 
curriculum that is at the core of current curricular discontent in theological education, es- 
pecially as revealed in current discussions of “fragmentation.” See footnote seven. 

- ga Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: Seabury, 1969), esp. pp. 

‘ See James R. Gress and David E. Purpel, eds., Curriculum: An Introduction to the 
Field (Berkeley: McCutchan, 1978), p. 57. 


* Some Christian educators choose to begin the critical dialogue at the point of the 
“six educational questions“ (persons, context, time, process, scope, purpose), or with cul- 
tural analytical questions (such as age, gender, ethnicity, privilege, socio-economic level, 
birth cohort, etc.). I have found in my own teaching at the graduate level that the pro- 
posed questions are more readily understood and are more engaging for the introduc- 
tory student than are the alternatives cited. The six educational questions and questions 
related to cultural analysis come into play as the proposed questions are probed in depth. 
But the choice is not merely functional. It is my opinion that the six educational questions 
cannot be engaged fruitfully without having first examined basic philosophical issues 
that are crucial for any discussion in educational theory in general, and for Christian edu- 
cation in particular. This perspective, of course, is open to debate. 
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reverence.® The organizing principle for religious education may 
be viewed in contemporary times in terms of the democratic ex- 
perience, which includes the various patterns of personal and so- 
cial relations based upon ideals that emerge from scientific, 
cooperative planning.’ 

Christian education, too, may be viewed as a description of 
the partnership between student and teacher that is given form 
and direction by acommon commitment to duty, reverence, and 
inclusivity. The organizing principle for Christian education, 
however, is the church’s experience, which “includes the various 
aspects of its response to call, constitution, assignment, and em- 
powerment.’® The organizing principle of the church’s experi- 
ence points to Christian education’s grounding in God’s love 
disclosed in the cross of Jesus Christ.9 





® A more detailed discussion of this descriptive approach may be found in Ronald H. 
Cram, “Removing the Silver: Education That is Religious,” Liberal Religious Education, 
October 1988, pp. 23-29. 

7 Within this discussion, the organizing principle refers to that core concept assumed 
by the educational theorist in the presence of which teaching and learning are focused 
and systematically organized in order to accomplish the stated educational task(s). It is 
through the organizing principle that the Christian or religious educator’s general theo- 
logical grounding is first communicated. A simple way of thinking about the organizing 
principle is to complete the term, ( )-centered. Is the educational approach, for ex- 
ample, person-centered, the church’s experience-centered, democratic experience- 
centered, etc.? The focal point is related to the organizing principle in that the 
problematic to be addressed educationally arises from the contextual framework of the 
organizing principle, and educational solutions to the problematic are directed back to 
the organizing principle. An organizing principle presumes that its focus is worthy of sus- 
tained attention; stated negatively, an organizing principle does not seek its termination, 
nor does it presume to be irrelevant. 

8 D. Campbell Wyckoff, “Understanding Your Church Curriculum,” Princeton Semi- 
nary Bulletin, 63:1 (1970), p. 82. 

9 At the center of the church’s identity (including both local and global manifesta- 
tions) stands the cross. To presume educationally the organizing principle of Christian 
education as the church’s experience implies the centrality of the cross in the church’s on- 
going life and work. Maria Harris has recently suggested in her book, Fashion Me A Peo- 
ple: Curriculum in the Church (Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1989), that the 
local congregation has five ongoing and systemic curricula: koinonia, leiturgia, didache, 
kerygma, and diakonia. Curriculum is defined as “the entire course of the church’s life” 
(p. 63). I find this approach compelling and convincing. Yet, I do not find the centrality 
of the cross in Harris’ work that I believe is the essence of an adequate understanding of 
Christian education, including the curriculum of Christian education. While the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ are discussed within the contexts of leiturgia (p. 107) and 
kerygma (p. 128), it is not possible to conclude from her work that the five curricular sys- 
tems are held in relation by the cross. 

From my viewpoint, this is a serious theological and educational problem. While it 
has been charged widely that the curriculum of theological education is fragmented, it is 
often presumed by theological educators that the curriculum of the local congregation is 
somehow unified — after all, the local church is in the real world. This is simply not al- 
ways the case. Without the organizing principle of the cross, fragmentation of the church’s 
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Christian education that assumes its grounding in God's love 
disclosed in Jesus Christ discovers that the shape of the critical 
dialogue with theological studies is given form by the cross. In 
the words of Juirgen Moltmann, 


Christian theology must be a theology of the cross, if it is to be identi- 
fied as Christian theology through Christ. But the theology of the 
cross is a critical and liberating theory of God and man. Christian life 
is a form of practice which consists in following the crucified Christ, 
and it changes both man himself and the circumstances in which he 
lives. To this extent, a theology of the cross is a practical theory.” 


Further, from this viewpoint, “the form of the crucified Christ is 
the trinity.”!! Moltmann suggests that 


Faith understands the historical event between the Father who for- 
sakes and the Son who is forsaken on the cross in eschatological terms 
as an event between the Father who loves and the Son who is loved in 
the present spirit of the love that creates life.” 


Whereas the task of religious education as a discipline is to 
clarify the processes by which socially created democratic ideals 
may be reached educationally, the task of Christian education as 
a discipline is to carry out questioning regarding the interplay of 
theological studies, teaching, and learning in such a manner that 
the praxis of teaching and learning may be seen as a faithful re- 
sponse to God’s love disclosed in the cross of Jesus Christ. 


curriculum is just as likely as is its counterpart’s. In fact, the fragmentation of the local 
congregation’s curriculum may result in the inability of the average church member to 
see any relation between the curriculum of the local church and real life. When the local 
church’s curriculum is held together by common sense, habit, and/or administrative 
structure rather than by the cross of Jesus Christ, a dichotomy between church and so- 
ciety is unavoidable. 

This is especially painful to watch when seminaries with good intentions ask the local 
congregation what courses ought to be offered in their theological curriculums. More 
often than not, suggestions by the carload are offered. Implied is the common sense no- 
tion that if only the curriculum is fixed, everything will become meaningful. That the 
issue is not primarily one of course offerings, but one of organizing principle, is recog- 
nized only rarely. Such seminary endeavors, no matter how well intentioned, begin with 
the wrong question. By beginning with the question of course offerings rather than with 
the question of the organizing principle, seminaries engage in a theologically, and there- 
fore educationally, inadequate teaching process. 

Again, as with my comments in footnote two, I am suggesting that the problem is not 
essentially one of existing adequate curricular areas. It is one, rather, of the adequacy of 
the organizing principle for Christian education. 


' '° The Crucified God: The Cross of Christ as the Foundation and Criticism of Chris- 
tian Theology (New York: Harper and Row, 1979), p. 25. 
" Thid., p. 246. ; 
2 Tbid. 
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Said another way, religious education is inherently based on 
socially constructed understandings of the democratic. Christian 
education is inherently based on the Trinity, revealed in the cross 
of Golgotha. 

From the religious educational perspective, faith is that term 
used to name the trust and belief in the human processes where- 
by the democratic ideal shapes and transforms the present social 
reality. Religious education that has as its organizing principle 
those patterns of social relations based upon democratic ideals 
that emerge from scientific, cooperative planning models an an- 
thropocentric faith, and all understandings of human being are 
socially constructed. From the Christian educational perspective, 
faith is that term used to name the trust and belief in the God 
known in Jesus Christ and, therefore, is trinitarian faith. For 
Christian education that has as its organizing principle the 
church’s experience, all understandings of human being (both 
individual and corporate) are grounded in the Trinity. Christian 
education, therefore, models teaching and learning from within 
a context and understanding of a trinitarian faith. 

In a real sense, the role of the seminary-educated Christian 
education leader in local church and church-related settings re- 
fers back to the identity of the discipline of Christian education 
itself. Developing a love for the critical dialogue between theo- 
logical studies, teaching, and learning is essential for the Chris- 
tian “reflective practitioner” educator. As resident practical 
theologian, the Christian education leader encourages the dia- 
logue sustained in the theological institution at the local congre- 
gational level. Christian teachers seek to help students grow in a 
deepening awareness!’ of God’s love disclosed in the cross of Je- 
sus Christ by means of teaching and learning that are education- 
ally and theologically sound. At the same time, the ongoing 
educational and theological responses of the church to this love 
continually gives rise to the need for ongoing careful analysis 
and informed action. 

In summary, Christian education in theological education may 
be viewed as a discipline within practical theology whose task it 
is to give attention to the interplay between the traditional areas 





13 Awareness as used here presumes many different levels. For some, awareness 
would denote basic introduction. For others, awareness would point to careful and criti- 
cal analysis. As the life in faith matures, so also will the approaches to “awareness. 
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of theological study and of teaching and learning. Basic educa- 
tional questions give rise to focal points that embody perspec- 
tives on human being that are held by the Christian educator. 
These focal points, when viewed within the framework of the 
organizing principle of the church’s experience, are thereby in- 
tentionally brought into critical dialogue with theological studies. 
As this occurs, the praxis of teaching and learning may be seen as 
a faithful response to God’s love disclosed in the cross of Jesus 


Christ. 


Dr. Cram is associate professor of Christian education at Columbia Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Decatur, Georgia. 
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I 


I want to begin with a personal note. This paper has proved very 
difficult to write. At the beginning, the task seemed simple 
enough — as many papers do, at their beginning — a matter of 
addressing two straightforward questions posed by Professor 
Childs: What is the purpose of Christian education, and how 
may that purpose be implemented in the theological curriculum? 
Surely that’s enough rope for anyone to hang themselves with. 
Embedded in the first question is a bookshelf full of debatable 
issues and varying conclusions that satisfy almost no one in the 
field of Christian education, let alone “outsiders” in other theo- 
logical disciplines. What Christian education is and what pur- 
pose it serves depends on whom you ask and in what context, 
since it is a matter of practical interest to a wide range of Chris- 
tians crossing all sorts of doctrinal borders and educational 
approaches. 

The second question is equally a mine field. Theological cur- 
riculum, particularly seminary curriculum, is a perpetual “work- 
in-process,” as anyone teaching on a theological faculty knows. 
Everyone who teaches has passionate conviction about what con- 
temporary students “need to know” in order to graduate with 
academic integrity and professional competence. And, of course, 
my field is going to be well represented on the list. And students, 
too, enter the curriculum project eagerly, looking for assurance 
from course offerings and field education experiences that they 
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will be prepared for the demands ministry will place on them — 
which, of course, no curriculum can guarantee. I assure you: re- 
shaping seminary curriculum is no distant memory for me; we 
are in the throes of “installing” a new curriculum right now at my 
institution. We surveyed, analyzed, imagined, proposed, debated, 
modified, and revised over the last two years, until a new form 
of life emerged, the viability of which we are only beginning to 
test this semester. Right now, the ground is uneasy for all of us. 
But it is an exciting, promising time, too. 

Still, to put together two unstable elements — ways of seeing 
Christian education and perspectives on theological curriculum, 
mixed in a paper intended to contribute to a conversation about 
change in someone else’s theological neighborhood — is to court 
disaster of two kinds. The mix could either explode or, no doubt 
worse, it could fizz, or puff, and amount to nothing. 

What I offer here, then, is my frame of reference for seeing 
Christian education and theological education together. That is, 
I have taken Professor Childs’ question as addressed to me, rather 
than as a question inviting a comparative approach to either 
issue. Frames of reference, if they are self-conscious and critical, 
are, needless to say, formed in light of alternatives. But I do not 
pretend to describe alternatives here, except as related to my 
own position. While frames of references are highly personal, 
formed from reflection upon one’s own experience, selectively 
and contextually limited as that is, they need also be public, 
grounded in shared reality and subject to reasonable scrutiny if 
they are to claim validity. 


II 


To ask after the purpose of Christian education in the theological 
curriculum is to turn first to the teaching ministry of the church. 
That is, it is the community of faith as a teaching/learning com- 
munity of believers that is the natural location for the practice of 
Christian education. All communities of faith must teach and 
learn, must provide regular means of making known the nature 
of life in the community. Christian education finds its identity 
here, in this universal need for members of a community to 
know what they believe and how they may live appropriately 
(faithfully) with each other, with those outside the community, 
and with the shared environment. Christian education names the 
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activity of the Christian community of faith intended to incorpo- 
rate members into a body of believers, with a shared memory, a 
common commitment to a shared vision of hope, and a distinc- 
tive way of living appropriate to their memory and hope. It is 
Christian education, because the memory and hope of the com- 
munity are centered in the faith that the sovereign God has re- 
deemed the world in Jesus Christ and calls humanity in Christ’s 
name to lives of undivided love toward God and one another. 
And it is education because, to borrow from Lawrence Cremin, 
it is an intentional, systematic, and sustained effort “to transmit, 
evoke, and acquire knowledge, values, attitudes, skills and sen- 
sibilities” that distinguish Christian identity and practice.! 

Of course, communities teach their ways of seeing and living 
through powerful means that may be neither “systematic” nor 
“intentional” in the ordinary sense of those words. Families, for 
example, do not ordinarily teach their children what they believe 
or what is acceptable or desirable behavior in systematic fashion, 
though there may be times when these matters are taught delib- 
erately. More likely, children learn the “ways of their parents” in 
the process of ordinary living, as need and opportunity arise. 
Nevertheless, the community remains responsible for providing 
opportunities for learning the traditions and requirements essen- 
tial for community belonging, for addressing doubts and ques- 
tions about the community’s beliefs, and for finding ways to 
“make sense” of new crises and circumstances facing the com- 
munity in a changing world in light of the community’s memory 
and hope. Providing such opportunities is the critical educational 
task for the church. To put it in the dramatic language of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education earlier in this century, 
“The church must teach or die.” 

I am aware that a focus on Christian education as “learning 
ways to live faithfully” set in the context of a teaching commun- 
ity runs the risk of becoming uncritical socialization or commun- 
ity maintenance for “self-preservation.” Indeed, the danger is 
even more acute when a particular community of faith or even a 
whole denomination feels its life is at stake as members die or 
leave with fewer children or new members to take their place. 

1 Lawrence Cremin’s broad definition of education is consistent in all his major writ- 


ing, most recently in American Education: The Metropolitan Experience, 1876-1980 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1988), p. x. 
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Retrenchment, particularly in the form of renewed concern for 
denominational identity, seems to be the order of the day for 
North American mainline churches, a defensive posture in the 
face of a threat that comes less from outside the churches than 
from within, that is more like abandonment than attack. Chris- 
tian education in such a setting could sound like whatever we 
need to do to stop the bleeding, to keep members in, or to find 
new members to take their place. 

What stands as counter against reducing the church’s teach- 
ing ministry to communal self-perpetuation is the memory and 
hope that both mandates our teaching and provides its substance. 
It is a constitutive part of our memory and hope that we are a 
people called into being by God for the purposes of God. The 
biblical tradition warns us against forgetting who we are and 
idolizing our identity. It calls us to remember the saving God we 
serve and to stay alert to where and how in the world God is 
working to save others from oppression and pain. Bound to- 
gether, memory and hope critique our present and call us to 
obedient service in a changing world. A teaching ministry faith- 
ful to its task is prophetic rather than self-saving, calling the 
church to imaginative service in light of its own inheritance. 

Christian education, then, is the way the Christian commun- 
ity of faith renews its life together from one generation to 
another. As the teaching ministry of the people of God, it has its 
prototypes in the clan wisdom of ancient Israel, the prophetic 
confrontations and appeals of political Israel, priestly instruction 
and temple practice, Pharisaic efforts to define holy life in the 
midst of pollution, and the synagogue schools. As followers of 
Jesus Christ, we teach centered on the story of his life, death, 
and resurrection and the teachings he commands us to keep, ac- 


cording to a canon of Scripture that bears witness to our memory 
and hope. 


III 


If the purpose of Christian education is to enable communities of 
faith gathered around the revelation of God in Christ to know 
who they are “in Christ” and to know how to live as Christ’s dis- 
ciples, participating in the redemptive activity of God in the 
world — to echo Craig Dykstra’s helpful phrase — then I think 
of seven characteristics for such education. I have space enough 
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to identify them only briefly. I bother because I assume that such 
a characterization of educational ministry may have implications 
for the shape preparing leaders for this ministry in the seminary 
may take. 

1. Christian education is fundamentally corporate teaching/ 
learning activity. That is, it is the community that bears respon- 
sibility and provides opportunity for educating itself. Presbyte- 
rians embody this characteristic, for example, in the liturgy for 
baptism, pledging to nurture and teach a child of God because 
she or he belongs to the church. Ellis Nelson and others have 
helped us understand how that pledge is and may be carried out 
in the shared life of a congregation, in worship experiences, 
Sunday school classes, and the multiplicity of informal shared 
activities, from coffee hours to conversations after meetings, to 
celebrations of weddings, graduations, retirements, and suffer- 
ing together death or disaster. “Corporate” here means “congre- 
gational” in the first instance of experience. But “corporate” also 
means the whole body of Christ, a reminder.that a teaching con- 
gregation is responsible to a memory and hope greater than its 
own, from which it draws both comfort and confrontation, as- 
surance and direction. 

2. At the same time, Christian education is intimately personal 
learning and teaching. If the aim is for individuals to know the 
memory and hope they share in the community of faith, each 
person must know in a way that sees the meaningfulness of what 
they share in the concrete terms of their own questioning expe- 
riences. If the aim of Christian education is to enable disciple- 
ship, then each learner/disciple must be able to make decisions 
about the concrete ways they “keep the commandments of 
Christ” in their daily “rising and sleeping, going out and coming 
in,” as Deuteronomy describes the teaching-time of those bound 
in covenant to God. The community is the necessary place for 
individual disciples to learn, but each must finally face Peter’s 
inquisitor at the public fire who wants to know with whom we 
stand in a crucifying society. 

3. Christian education assumes that God calls the people of 
God into being. It begins believing that Christian faith is a gifted 
response to a faithful God. Thus education begins in faith for 
faith, believing, as Calvin did, that it is God who teaches us in 
Christ. Education aims to make inexpressible faith expressible, 
believable response to deep questions of meaning. 
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4. Christian education is life-long. Reforming and renewing 
community is constant effort. And it engages people at all ages 
and under constantly changing circumstance. Hidden in this ob- 
servation is the complaint against the strange congregational habit 
of treating Christian education as ministry with children. Pre- 
dominant contemporary practice associates conscious Christian 
education with church schooling, despite the best efforts at pro- 
test and reform from professional church educators. And “church 
school” in the mainline churches means overwhelmingly chil- 
dren, with a fading participation by youth, who beg off and out 
in favor of a carefully separated “youth group.” Adults are largely 
absent. They are, however, learning in other settings, since they 
serve on committees, participate in worship, and provide leader- 
ship for church programs. As one new Elder declared to me, 
“Being on the session has really been an education!” Charles Fos- 
ter very helpfully reminds us in his book, Teaching in the Com- 
munity of Faith, that the image of “being a child” characterizes 
our adult relationship to the rule of God according to the gos- 
pels. Clearly not a license for immaturity, “become like a child” 
calls us to maturity that continues to trust deeply enough to ask 
life-changing questions about who we are and how we are to live 
in the presence of God. Life-long Christian education cannot be 
confined to Sunday School. 

5. Christian education is hermeneutical and, therefore, dia- 
logical and inherently theological. As interpretive practice, it 
mediates between two horizons of meaning, one reflected 
through a witnessing canon, and the other visible through con- 
temporary experience and culturally directed perception. For 
the memory and hope of past communities of faith to exercise 
authority, to “authorize” their heirs, memory must re-collect 
members around its truth and hope must provide a vision that 
truly can guide the present toward the future. To tell the story is 
not necessarily to know what the story means. To know what it 
means requires critical reflection and dialogue between the two 
horizons of meaning, until we can say what it means to us and for 
us. This is no simple matter of translation, since we lay claim to 
and are claimed by both horizons. The hermeneutical character 
of Christian education, therefore, must be one both generous 
and suspicious, as Margaret Miles suggests.? It must be generous 





2 See Margaret Miles, “Hermeneutics of Generosity and Suspicion: Pluralism and 
Theological Education,” Theological Education, Supplement (1987): 34-52. 
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in order to appreciate the variety of shapes truth takes, some 
even painful and regrettable; and it must be suspicious, recogniz- 
ing the numerous ways self-interest and social climate slip into 
our ways of reading both ancient texts and modern times. 

6. Christian education is praxis education. I mean by that to 
underscore that its intent is to “lead out” members of the com- 
munity of faith for service in public. Here, I am conscious of the 
critical observation made by Seymour, O’Gorman, and Foster in 
their study, The Church in the Education of the Public (Abing- 
don, 1984), that church education has become largely education 
for the church, particularly concerned with “good membership.” 
This state of affairs, they believe, distorts an earlier education 
which was concerned with developing the church’s public voice. 
“Praxis,” particularly in its broader, Aristotelian sense, character- 
izes education for engaging public affairs. Liberation theologies’ 
use of the term reminds us that Christian education is concerned 
with public life that looks to create societies of justice and peace 
for the sake of poor and oppressed children of God. The prophet 
Hosea long ago decried the unacceptable separation of claims to 
“know God” from knowledgeable practice of social justice. 
Christian vocation is lived out in public, in reflective practice, 
which end Christian education serves. 

7. Finally, Christian education is transforming. It seeks, in 
Maria Harris’ expansive imagery, to join with God in the re- 
creation of the world. The memory and hope it teaches insists 
that being “in Christ” is becoming “new creation,” a new condi- 
tion of being and belonging that changes a person’s point of 
view, calling upon them to see the world from God’s point of 
view, and, having done so, to join in God’s reconciling re-crea- 
tion. To live this way is “unnatural,” thus we fall back into old 
ways of seeing and living. The community stands always at once 
transformed and being transformed by its own memory and 
hope. Christian education is teaching and learning for new crea- 
tion, living in a world still in travail, waiting to be reborn. 


IV 


So far we have concentrated on the first question posed at the 
beginning: what is the purpose of Christian education? We turn 
now to look at some consequences of the answer I have offered 
for a theological curriculum, which was the point of the second 
question. Here is how the question sounds now: What does a 
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view of Christian education as an identity forming and mission 
sustaining hermeneutical activity ongoing in communities of faith 
mean for the curriculum of a theological institution concerned 
with preparing women and men for leadership in the church? 

It means, in the first place, that Christian education concerns 
are woven throughout the fabric of theological studies. Before I 
am charged with “academic imperialism,” let me be clear: I am 
not claiming that “everything we do is Christian education.” 
Rather, I am claiming that Christian education has a critical in- 
terest in the whole range of a theological curriculum, including 
biblical studies, church history, doctrine, systematic theology, 
pastoral care, preaching, liturgies, and so on. As an academic 
discipline, Christian education is a composite construction, a 
made-up dwelling, created for the purpose of serving the educa- 
tional needs of the church. We are part biblical, part historical, 
part pastoral theologies. Moreover, our discipline has taken part 
of its shelter from secular studies, particularly psychology, soci- 
ology, and education. We are very intentionally synthetic. Our 
creative contribution to the theological world arises from how 
we sculpt our borrowed materials, creating, hopefully, something 
new to look at and different ways to look at things we've seen 
before. Those who undertake leadership in Christian education 
in the church need, in the first place, these synthesizing skills. 

To put matters this way is, of course, to deny that Christian 
education is related to other theological disciplines as theory to 
practice. Recent discussion of theological education, building 
particularly on the work of Edward Farley’s book, Theologia, 
has been particularly insistent on the dangerous reductionism 
that results from seeing theological education on the Technical 
Rational model of scientific research applied to practical prob- 
lems. The origins and decided limits of this model for profes- 
sional education generally have been discussed insightfully by 
Donald Schoen in The Reflective Practitioner: How Profession- 
als Think in Action (Basic Books, 1983) and need not delay us 
here. But nowhere is the model more obviously ill conceived 
than in the education of professional church leaders, who are 
clearly not relating theological theory to ministerial practice when 
they counsel or teach or preach in a congregation. Intuitively we 
have known that the model did not work for us, if in fact it has 
worked at all; but students still come looking for technical skills 
from the “practical” courses and assume, partly encouraged by 
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our typical academic divisions, that theological courses are only 
theoretically useful. 

They come, to speak of Christian education specifically, ex- 
pecting to take courses (more likely, a course) that will equip 
them to “manage” all the educational problems of a church, par- 
ticularly how to find and train teachers for the Sunday School, 
how to choose curriculum, how to prepare lesson plans, how to 
organize and lead youth groups, and to know what resources are 
currently available to “go to” for addressing these needs. No 
wonder one student wrote on a course evaluation I received, “I 
was surprised it was so theological.” The skills teachers in a con- 
gregation need are not, in my view, primarily management skills, 
but synthesizing skills, reflection skills, imagination skills, and 
implementation skills. And biblical, theological, historical, and 
pastoral issues are intimately involved with developing all of 
them. 

What alternative model, then, might make a difference? Far- 
ley’s Theologia does not offer a model but argues that any model 
needs to abandon what he calls the “clerical paradigm” in favor 
of recovering the unity of theology as “habitus,” in which “theol- 
ogy” means “understanding arising from a community of faith’s 
effort to ascertain its own nature, reality, and truth.” In this con- 
cept, theological studies are unified by their correlation to what 
Farley describes as “ecclesial redemptive presence.’ Barbara 
Wheeler and Joseph Hough have joined Farley’s search for a 
model outside the “clerical paradigm” with the publication of a 
collection of essays exploring James Hopewell’s proposal to make 
the congregation paradigmatic.’ Here, the danger is, as these es- 
says reveal, the potential for blunting needed emphasis on the 
world and church beyond the individual congregation. The pos- 
sibilities for this focus remain to be seen. A third proposal, com- 
plete with a model curriculum, has come from Joseph Hough 
and John Cobb, presented in their Christian Identity and Theo- 
logical Education (Scholars Press, 1985). Their intention, how- 
ever, is not to abandon the concept of theological education as 





eee EES ES EE th IS 
3 Edward Farley, “Theology and Practice Outside the Clerical Paradigm,” in Practi- 
cal Theology: The Emerging Field in Theology, Church, and World, ed. Don S. Brown- 
ing (San Francisco: Harper & Row Publishers, 1983), 35-40. 
4 Joseph C. Hough and Barbara G. Wheeler, ed., Beyond Clericalism: The Congrega- 
tion as a Focus for Theological Education (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989). 
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professional education, as Farley proposed. Instead, they argue 
for rethinking the concept of professional leadership in the 
church and professional education in the seminary. 

The dialogue emerging from these writings, together with 
discussion developing in the field of practical theology, suggest 
some directions for thinking about how Christian education con- 
cerns might be addressed in a theological curriculum. The con- 
gregational interest has been a focus in describing the purpose 
for which leadership is needed in church education. And, in my 
view, the professional or clerical purpose for ministry education 
remains, contrary to Farley, an important and appropriate “giv- 
en” for an M.Div. program, or other master’s and doctoral de- 
gree programs, intended to prepare for full-time leadership in a 
multiplex organization like the church in a complex, multivalent 
world like ours. Hough and Cobb’s image of the minister as “res- 
ident practical theologian” is suggestive, barring against any re- 
duction of the image to only ordained leadership. Leadership in 
the educational task of the church is surely part of the role to be 
played by a professional resident practical theologian. But no 
matter whether this image or another be adopted, the interpre- 
tive, constructive, theological character of the task remains. It is 
a professional task focused on helping the church provide for 
teaching and learning that enables persons to live faithfully as 
disciples of Christ in the modern world. 

Quite specifically, future leaders preparing for educational 
ministry of the sort I have described would benefit from three 
types of courses: 1) courses that address issues of education and 
identity formation; 2) courses that address issues of education 
and mission; and 3) courses that address issues related to deepen- 
ing understanding and skill associated with the art of teaching in 
the church. Each of these types contains a wide range of possible 
courses. I will suggest only a few simply to flesh out the type. 
What they have in common is that they address the “partnering” 
character of the discipline of Christian education, on the one 
hand, and the character of the educational task in the church on 
the other. We turn now briefly to each type. 

1. Education and identity formation courses. The focus here 
is represented by the teaching question: How are the communi- 
ty’s traditions to be made accessible to people in the church in a 
systematic and sustained way? And how may these traditions be 
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taught in such a way that learners claim them as revelation to 
themselves concerning matters of ultimate significance? 

Three areas for teaching suggest themselves here. First, 
courses concerned with teaching the Bible. Issues engaged here 
could include such things as biblical authority in modern life as a 
more generalized “authority” problem; biblical authority in the 
church, both where and how the Bible functions authoritatively 
in congregational life and what it means to claim, for example, 
that educational material is “biblically based” or “centered.” Or, 
how does a congregation’s use of the Bible reshape the canon? 
What is the impact of using lectionary-compatible educational 
materials? How does the fact that children learn differently at 
different ages affect how and what of the Bible they see? How 
do you teach interpretive skills in a congregation, to demystify 
the wonders of seminary exegesis? What models of Bible study 
are available, and how do you evaluate them critically and theo- 
logically? As an exemplary resource for this type, I think of Wal- 
ter Brueggemann’s The Creative Word (Fortress, 1982). 

A second area for teaching in this type is the church’s history. 
This is a long-neglected area in church education, particularly if 
courses were to focus on how biblical traditions have informed 
“being Christian” across the generations. To use H. Richard Nie- 
buhr’s distinction for a moment, courses might ask how the 
church’s internal history functioned under varying external his- 
torical pressures. Studies in this area would help begin the pro- 
cess of developing a generous and suspicious hermeneutics. If 
members are to find their identity in continuity with “all the 
saints,” congregations must be historically well informed. What 
models exist or could be imagined for developing historical self- 
consciousness in a congregation? Where does the Presbyterian 
church stand in this history of Christian faith? What has been the 
Christian church’s relationship to other faiths through the ages? 
How does history — local, ecclesial, international — inform and 
affect congregational life? How do we make our doctrinal his- 
tory available to shape our identity? How do the creeds tell us 
about ourselves and what does that mean for teaching and learn- 
ing them in the church? Questions like these begin to help design 
educational possibilities. 

A third area of study belonging to the identity formation 
course type would focus on teaching worship. In most church 
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school curricula, children are introduced to the worship prac- 
tices of the church. After that, congregational life tends not to re- 
flect much on worship, except when “something new’ is going 
on. Then the conversation is often aimed more at explanation or 
persuasion than understanding. A course in this area might con- 
sider ahead of time the issue surely to arise having to do with the 
place of children in worship. This is not, of course, only a politi- 
cal and psychosocial question; it is also a Christian identity for- 
mation question. How do people learn to worship, if they do? 
How do you teach people to pray? And how do you help parents 
teach their children to pray? How do we “learn through liturgy,” 
to echo a John Westerhoff title? The focus in this area is on iden- 
tity formation through the congregation’s liturgical and devo- 
tional life. How may Christians be enabled to reflect on their 
experience of worship, their understanding of prayer, and to de- 
velop a devotional life? 

2. Education and mission courses. The focus of courses of this 
type would be on the question, How do leaders enable disciples 
of Christ to be who they are, to develop a Christian perspective 
on contemporary life and move toward effective response in 
mission? Issues here might include these: How do you teach lib- 
eration theologies in an upper-middle class church in a consumer 
society in a dominating nation? What is the place of a congrega- 
tion in a global village? What do you say and how to church 
members who appeal to the Bible to justify their hate of homo- 
sexuals or Jews? How do you teach an inclusive body of Christ 
in a white congregation in a black neighborhood (or the other 
way around) or in a congregation where the Session is minimally 
female and language predominantly male? How do you help 
people understand their Christian vocation as discerning God 
present in their work places and sharing in redemptive activity 
there? How do you teach “pluralism” in a congregation that re- 
members “no one comes to the Father, except by me”? And how 
do you help committees and task forces come to decisions to act 
and develop strategies that give promise of sustaining the com- 
mittee beyond immediate interest and eager committee mem- 
bers? In this area, the teacher will need hermeneutical skills, 
theological skills, pastoral skills, and a thorough understanding 
of the institutional character and cultural character of congrega- 


tions. Educators need congregational studies, critically and theo- 
logically informed. 
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3.The art of teaching in the church courses. This final type in- 
cludes concerns that usually predominate in Christian education 
curricula. I put them last not because they are least important 
but because they are familiar and because, quite by contrast 
with the ordinary approach, I see them as largely “advanced” 
courses. The focus here is on developing teaching skills and style. 
On one level, the teaching style of the educator is the concern; 
and on a second level, the concern is for helping those who vol- 
unteer to teach in the churches develop their skills and styles. I 
want to be clear: I do not advocate that “teacher education” in 
the congregation be technical training, as often it has been in the 
past. Teacher education in the church should address identity 
forming issues and mission issues, too, particularly linked to what 
teachers are teaching. Nevertheless, teachers need opportunity 
to reflect on their teaching itself, to understand teaching/learn- 
ing dynamics, to learn and reflect upon classroom models, to 
consider the impact of the public school experience on church 
school learning, and to develop theologically appropriate eval- 
uation processes. And so on. If this is to happen well in the 
church, such issues need to be faced in seminary courses aimed 
at providing students access to resources from research in educa- 
tion, child growth, youth and adolescence, a wide range of teach- 
ing/learning models, a history of the church’s past educational 
efforts, and models for implementing plans for a church’s educa- 
tion. All these concerns are, at the same time, theological con- 
cerns, since what is borrowed from cultural insights must be 
considered in light of Christian education’s purpose. Since teach- 
ing/learning needs are also the focus of the other two types in 
the proposed approach, teaching models and skills would also 
be of significant concern in those courses. Thus courses in this 
third type may fairly dig deeper and would likely be the domain 
of students specializing in Christian education. 

I have tried to suggest some types and directions courses in 
Christian education in a seminary might take. It is only a sample. 
Opportunities for team-teaching with colleagues from other 
theological disciplines, as well as colleagues at work in churches, 
should be apparent. Also the desirability of courses being con- 
gregational-based, where reflection can be carried on in prac- 
tice, goes (almost) without saying. Practice teaching with video 
interpretation would also be appropriate to any of the types de- 
scribed. The “bottom line” seems often to take the form, “How 
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many courses should be required?” To that question I would say 
minimally three: one of the identity formation type, one of the 
education for mission type, and a congregational-based course 
which includes congregational studies concerns. Since courses in 
at least the first two types represent partnership with other aca- 
demic fields, I presume some courses might meet other area re- 
quirements as well. All depends, of course, on the structure which 
guides the whole curriculum. And that issue, thankfully, is not 
what you asked me about. 

We have come to the end, which, of course, is just a beginning. 


David C. Hester is associate professor of Christian education at Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
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The reader will observe that Scripture is reflected in the title. 
Jeremiah 8:20 is highly suggestive of the status of theological in- 
stitutions in the area of race: “The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended,/And we are not saved.” 

The prophet expresses grief, in deep sympathy with his peo- 
ple. The calamity referred to is probably a famine. To get the 
full sense of the passage, we are to remember that “the harvest” 
and “summer” are two distinct seasons in Palestine. The harvest 
lasted from April to June; the summer followed as a time for the 
in-gathering of fruit. If the harvest failed, the people could still 
look forward to the season for fruit. But if both failed, famine 
stared them in the face since all vegetables and fruits do not 
ripen at the same time. For example, figs and grapes ripen in 
some climates as late as September, while some vegetables ripen 
much earlier. The figure here points to an extension of time for 
in-gathering of vegetables and fruits. In this case there is no indi- 
cation that anything will happen to prevent famine. Famine ap- 
pears to be inevitable. This passage is highly suggestive of the 
present stage of race relations in many seminaries. Change, how- 
ever, is possible and necessary. 


I. From Optimism to Realism 


Time alone will not overcome the incidence of racial imbalance 
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in seminary governance, administration, faculty, and staff. The 
leadership of too many seminaries remains “lily white.” Seminar- 
ies will need to take under consideration the history of racist op- 
pression, which has not allowed blacks the opportunity to acquire 
experience. This is specifically true in the area of administration. 
Those who select trustees have been slow in seeking racial diver- 
sity among those who govern. Black women are especially ab- 
sent in top leadership roles. 

What I am suggesting here is very obvious. If a black person, 
man or woman, has degree certification, much attention should 
be given to her or his potential for acquiring administrative skills, 
especially through seminars and workshops. It is not fair to blame 
persons for not having experience when there have been few or 
no prior openings, making such experiences possible. In some 
cases blacks may be on the faculty and may have acquired expe- 
rience and skills in other agencies or academic institutions. These, 
too, are passed over, as if no black person will ever be qualified 
for leadership in theological institutions. It is possible that some 
white males do not want to be supervised by minority persons, 
whatever their qualifications. When they make an exception, it is 
most likely to be a white woman. Preference, however, is given 
to a white male, even when a black faculty person is qualified 
and available. It is easier to rely on friendships and the “old boys 
club” rather than to seek to be just and fair in these situations. 

Such racist decisions are usually covered by the outworn 
statement: “no qualified black person could be found.” This is 
prevalent in those instances where a senior black professor is al- 
ready on the faculty who might be willing to seek candidates 
amongst his or her peers. What is lacking is a commitment to be 
fair and just in these matters. Seminaries will simply need to do 
better or they will lose their effectiveness in educating black per- 
sons for the ministry. But they also deny knowledge and cross- 
cultural experience for all involved — faculty and students. 

[am privileged to address both seminary professors and ad- 
ministrators as a colleague, since I have been both. At the end of 
a long career, with involvement on ATS committees, I am able 
to speak with no desire for any position of my own. I also speak 
to my black colleagues, wherever they serve. Black faculty per- 
sons need to be accountable to speak and act for the voiceless 
and powerless in their midst. There is always the temptation to 
seek personal comfort and security. But the moment of truth for 
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seminaries has come. Little will happen without pressure from 
those who care. It is best, at least for the institution, if change can 
be effected by pressure from the inside, rather than demonstra- 
tions from the outside. In some cases it may become necessary 
for boycotts and other forms of non-violent direct action to be 
taken. In any event, change there must be. 

Black faculty persons may be surprised not to find much con- 
sciousness against injustice on the part of black students. On one 
of my visits to another seminary, I was asked to join a protest on 
behalf of black students. The dean graciously invited me to at- 
tend the faculty meeting with the privilege to speak. I was very 
uncomfortable when it was clear that the administration had co- 
opted the president of the black student fellowship to support its 
agenda, which was the appointment of yet another white male to 
the faculty. The situation was resolved when the appointed pro- 
fessor decided to decline the offer. 

Unfortunately, the course offerings, the life-style, and the 
very interpretation of the Gospel, in some seminaries, rob many 
black students of any resistance to injustices. Black students may 
feel so insecure and powerless in some situations as to acquiesce 
in their own mistreatment. They are so overwhelmed by the 
knowledge and influence of white male faculty persons, that 
they accept the status quo situation, without protest. Again, they 
are often struggling financially and otherwise to such an extent 
that they prefer to ignore an inhuman situation in order to be re- 
warded by a degree. The balance of power is not in their favor, 
and they know how to deal quietly in such situations in order to 
exist. Blacks know this from intergenerational experience in a rac- 
ist society. 

White male faculty persons, with their pious paternalism, take 
it upon themselves to speak and act for everyone. They do not 
even seek insights from minority colleagues who have the wis- 
dom of experience in these matters, without seeking it. Many 
black faculty persons are present for public relations purposes, 
but they are not considered as peers who have knowledge and 
experience to share in human relations. In many respects theo- 
logical institutions are trailing secular institutions in race relations. 

A black law professor at Harvard, Derrick Bell, has set an 
important example in a similar situation. He, as a tenured senior 
professor, observed that no black woman professor had been 
appointed to the faculty on a permanent basis. Bell led a protest, 
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with strong interracial student support, to change this situation. 
What I am suggesting here is that seminaries, among higher edu- 
cational institutions, should be ahead of all others in the quest for 
fairness, justice, and human equality in the area of race. In case 
they are not, those of us who are black faculty persons must 
sense the need to seek for change. But it is so easy to hide behind 
the cross, piety, and spirituality, that we often do little if any- 
thing to correct such injustices. If blacks do not address these in- 
justices, as long-time citizens, we may not expect Third World 
students and faculty persons to do so. Blacks must take the lead. 
If a black law professor has taken such a bold step against rac- 
ism, black theologians can do no less. We must do so because it is 
unjust, in the legal sense, but ultimately because it is against our 
understanding of the Gospel we teach, preach and live. 


II. Personal Reflections 


Much that I present here is based upon years of hindsight. It has 
now been 20 years since my colleague, James H. Cone, released 
his Black Theology and Black Power. It has been more than 25 
years since the National Committee of Black Churchmen released 
its statement on “Black Power” in the New York Times. This is, 
therefore, an important period for personal reflection. This is a 
good time to assess where theological education has moved on 
equal rights for blacks. At least it is significant for those who 
have invested so much effort in seeking fairness and justice in 
church circles to ask, Has it all been worthwhile? 

My ministry has been diverse. It has been my privilege to 
serve as a college dean, university and college professor, campus 
minister, pastor, theologian, editor of a theological journal, a sem- 
inary dean and president, among other things. Here I write, 
primarily, as a theologian and theological educator. Much of my 
career has been in seminaries as administrator and professor. As 
a theologian I am dedicated to the church and have reflected 
much on the black experience, as it touches family life and the 
church. As a scholar, I have done much in ethics as well as world 
faiths. The world-wide ecumenical movement has been within 
my experience from my seminary days. As founder-president of 
the Foundation for Religious and Educational Exchange, it is ev- 
ident that theological dialogue is supported by an effort to bring 
about understanding between humans around the globe. My 
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concern for justice is not limited to one race. Neither is my inter- 
est in scholarship or culture provincial. The reader, therefore, 
cannot accuse me of being a “one-issue” theologian. This essay, 
however, is properly focused on racism, by one who has expe- 
rienced and reflected upon this social evil. 

As we launched our effort as black theologians and church 
leaders in the late 60s, we were very optimistic. We also thought 
we were realistic. My personal involvement in the struggle for 
social justice began in the Civil Rights period. I was greatly 
moved by civil rights legislation (especially the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court). It was the mission and ministry 
of Dr. M. L. King, Jr., that had the most impact on my life and 
thought. King’s focus on equal justice under the law, his quest for 
freedom and equality for all Americans, and his theological/eth- 
ical outlook have made an indelible impression upon my mind 
and spirit. The note of “reconciliation” in my theological writ- 
ings bears traces of King’s insight. At the same time, I am not 
locked into the King era; for the message of. “liberation” is ob- 
viously informed by Malcolm X together with black power/ 
black conscious and other developments since King’s untimely 
death. 

As a participant in black theology consultations (assisting in 
the crafting of early statements on black theology) and as one 
deeply involved in interracial, denominational, and ecumenical 
deliberations, I, together with associates, expected important 
changes of empowerment through the churches, toward fairness 
and justice, in the area of race. It appeared for a time that the 
“caucus” movement in church assemblies and the emphasis upon 
“reparations” would yield results of a redemptive character in 
the area of race relations. We had hoped that the Gospel would 
be lived out by all Christians. This concerted effort had a short 
life. Black demands for a brief period drew a weak response due 
to white guilt. As a matter of fact, before black theologians could 
draft a statement on reparations, white church leaders decided 
that racism had been given adequate attention. 

In some cases, committees on institutional racism were aban- 
doned. In other cases, the agendas were filled with other issues 
and racism was side-tracked. The situation in denominational 
and church bodies was reflected in seminaries. In the late ‘60s 
and early ’70s the Association of Theological Schools (ATS) took 
a bold position to improve the racial situation in theological 
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schools. Its research and publications reflected such interests. 
Dr. Shelby Rooks of the Fund for Theological Education and 
Dr. Marshall Grisby, an ATS staff person, played a major role in 
emphasizing the need for social justice in seminaries. But, like 
the churches and church bodies, the voice of ATS is muted. 
Women’s issues (mainly the concerns of white women) and even 
cross-cultural studies and globalization have overshadowed the 
reality of blatant racism in theological schools. Thus, it is again 
time for blacks in seminary education to speak out and be forth- 
right in their witness against racism. 


. II. Why New? 


At this time, America again faces a crisis in racial and ethnic un- 
derstanding. A statement by W. E. B. DuBois early in the twen- 
tieth century is prophetic of the present situation. DuBois warned 
that the problem of this century would be the “color line.” The 
focus here is upon how this reality has an impact on theological 
education. Are our seminaries preparing ministers to meet the 
challenge of the 90s and the Third Millennium? It is indeed un- 
fortunate that race relations between blacks and whites grow 
worse when America is becoming inreasingly non-white. The sit- 
uation grows more complex as problems multiply. Much needs 
to be done to prepare future, as well as present, ministers for this 
gathering storm in racial conflict. How will seminaries contrib- 
ute to justice and healing in this crisis? 

This author views racism as a symbolic, even a paradigmatic 
form of oppression in this country. All forms of oppression are 
related. Rosemary Reuther’s observation is correct when she ob- 
serves what she calls an “infrastructure” of oppression. Jacque- 
line Grant is even more precise as she describes the triple op- 
pression of black women in her “Womanist” view of theology. 
James H. Cone reminded us years ago that in America “black- 
ness” is a symbol of oppression. It is not likely that seminaries 
will be effective in dealing with other forms of oppression until 
they face their institutional racism. As a black theologian and 
educator, I sense the need to focus on racism (of which I am a 
victim) while standing in solidarity with those who are the object 
of other forms of oppression. 

No people in the United States, other than American Indians, 
have tasted the depths of deprivation, humiliation, and dehu- 
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manization based on race more than black Americans. In some 
sense the pain of blacks has been sharper due to the closeness of 
the relationship between blacks and whites, which has been a 
love-hate relationship. For example, Native Americans preferred 
death to slavery and have opted for separation and independent 
existence. Blacks were brought to this country in chains for the 
purpose of enslavement. All efforts and disclaimers to the con- 
trary, blacks still live in the shadows of slavery and face frequent 
reminders that they are not fully free and equal in relation to 
white Americans. 

Racism is deeply embedded in the “collective unconscious- 
ness’ of individuals and institutions in America. The constant in- 
fluence of this cancer on the psyche of Americans cannot be 
ignored or escaped. It must be addressed forthrightly, if we are 
to be a healed society. It has not been easy for me to understand 
why Jews are so anxious concerning the remembrance of the 
Holocaust. But it makes sense as they explain that this tragic 
event must be remembered in order that it may never happen 
again. We urge Americans to remember slavery and all other 
forms of brutality and discrimination against blacks in order that 
these evils may be overcome, never to be repeated. 

What this suggests for seminaries is that black studies should 
not be for blacks only. To the contrary, these courses are just as 
important (perhaps even more so) for non-black students. This is 
true for white faculty and students. It is likewise true for non- 
blacks from abroad, who are recent immigrants to the United 
States. No Third World faculty person or student should study in 
our seminaries who does not encounter the story of black people 
and experience some encounter with the black church and 
community. Without this encounter, whites will not understand 
themselves. Foreigners will not understand the depths of this 
problem. It has wounded deeply the psyche of all Americans, 
blacks as well as whites. 

This introduction to America, through encounter with the 
black experience, is fundamental. Racism is endemic, insidious, 
and profound. It lurks beneath the surface of all relations white 
Americans have with people who are different, especially those 
who come from Third World countries. It asserts itself in cruel 
form whenever the power and privilege of white Americans are 
threatened. Without in-depth understanding of foreign cultures 
and strange settlers in urban communities, blacks often take out 
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their resentment against Asians in their midst. Seminaries need to 
understand what racism has done to the black psyche. Theologi- 
cal schools, in their policies, life, and thought, are not generally 
preparing black seminarians for the new challenge. 

What we need are schools which are prepared to make a con- 
structive contribution for the improvement of this situation. We 
do not need to be told that the situation is hopeless. Equal atten- 
tion should be given to blacks who have made significant contri- 
butions to our national life in spite of, even because of, the 
experiences of grave injustice and oppression. A theory is not 
adequate (even if supported by statistics) which does not explain 
the exception as well as the rule. Data (however scientifically 
acquired) can be manipulated to suit the intentions of the inter- 
preter. 

A look at the present racial climate in the U.S. is urgent, espe- 
cially on our campuses. This is important to seminaries, since 
their enrollees are college or university graduates. Theological 
institutions have an increasing number of middle-aged, second- 
career students, but they also have a considerable number of 
students who are recent college graduates. We cannot assume 
that these students leave their racism behind. We, as theological 
educators, also must be concerned about youth, for the future of 
ministry will be theirs. Our concern for solid biblical faith and 
spirituality must not blind us to the burning issues of our time, 
including the upsurge of racism in society as a whole. Thus, theo- 
logical institutions need to make sure that ethics, in a holistic 
sense, become central to course offerings and seminary life. 

Though courses in ethics are often listed amongst “classical” 
subjects, there is evidence that the ethicist is often viewed as an 
“outsider” whose insights need not be taken seriously by the sem- 
inary community. Evangelical and fundamentalist seminaries 
need to pay special attention to a balanced emphasis upon ethics. 
Liberal seminaries need to make sure that the fundamentals of 
the faith are not neglected. Ethics needs solid theological and 
biblical foundations. Seminaries cannot afford to be indifferent 
to racial and ethnic tensions. In fact they must take this challenge 
seriously. In this time of diversity of peoples and cultural plural- 
ism, a mono-cultural education is inadequate for ministry. Our 
seminaries will miss their challenge and opportunity if they pre- 
pare men and women to minister only to their “own kind.” 
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It is here that black church theology, holistically understood, 
has a special place in American theological education. Reference 
here is to the United States. The black church experience and 
black theology take the Bible seriously. But, at the same time, 
they also treat ethical and social concerns. These deserve incor- 
poration into the theological curriculum and should be highly rec- 
ommended for all students. At present, black theology and black 
church studies are mainly elective and for black students only. 
These subjects are so ancillary to the curriculum (controlled by 
predominantly white or European faculty) that even black stu- 
dents often graduate without knowledge of the black religious 
heritage. 

Since faculty advisers do not generally see the importance of 
such studies, neither do any of the students. This state of affairs 
indicates clearly that one cannot lead where one has not been. I 
am pleased to see the increasing interest in Third World Studies. 
Globalization in theological education is a project in which much 
effort is needed. But, on the other hand, we cannot fully under- 
stand conditions out there, while ignoring similar conditions 
nearby. If we first or simultaneously understand “third world 
conditions” at home, we will have deeper empathy for the same 
conditions abroad. 

White Americans are easily persuaded to reach out to cousins 
facing economic constraints, say in Eastern Europe. But they are 
not as eager to address human rights’ violations and hunger in 
African countries. It will be the special task of black Americans 
to make sure that their brothers and sisters in Africa and in the 
diaspora are not left out of our country’s generosity. As citizens 
and taxpayers we must see that our nation is accountable world- 
wide. Our seminaries need a new vision. They are often limited 
by old-fashioned paternalism, even colonialism in missions. Often 
the professor of missions is a former missionary who never ac- 
cepted the common humanity of her or his charges in the mission 
field. We need a new theology of missions produced mainly by 
missiologists who have lived out the mission experience and done 
scholarly reflection upon it. We need a new vision of other reli- 
gions and cultures around the world. Taking seriously the expe- 
rience of black Americans will enrich and deepen this new 
theology of missions. In a real sense black religious experience is 
a vital bridge between the First and Third Worlds. 
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IV. Hiding Behind the Cross 


Churches and seminaries have decided to mirror the least efforts 
in the area of racial equality. Having been an administrator in 
seminaries, I understand the financial and political pressures 
which make conformity to the norms of least resistance attrac- 
tive. There is a budget to be met, and there are conservative fac- 
ulty persons and trustees to be appeased. It is easier and safer to 
accept trends in the larger society than it is to witness for racial 
justice in seminary education. 

Even in the heyday of affirmative action, based on quotas 
and other incentives, seminaries were at best lukewarm in the 
quest for social justice. Theological institutions did not have to 
worry about sanctions based upon law or government contracts. 
If the denominations supporting them did not advocate racial 
justice, they did not need to seek fairness or justice in the area of 
race. 

Whereas many secular academic institutions have done much 
to be fair and just in improving relations between the races, sem- 
inaries have been involved in double-dealing and speaking with 
a forked tongue. If the word is the deed, as I believe it is, semi- 
naries face a moment of truth. They are due for rapid and radi- 
cal change if they are to bear any resemblance to the Gospel in 
the area of race. Their record is, for the most part, abysmal. The 
statistical report speaks loud and clear. 

Seminaries have made some progress in race relations if 
counting black students is the only indicator. This can be decep- 
tive, if one observes how students fare on the campus or how 
many graduate and at what level. At my seminary it has been 
rare to see a black student graduate with honors. The honors 
ceremony is painful for me to watch for this reason. Other fac- 
ulty persons do not appear to observe this as a problem. 

One must not let white faculty persons speak for black stu- 
dents; they must be freed to speak for themselves. Paternalism is 
alive and well on many seminary campuses. Black students are 
often so demoralized and marginalized that they will not speak 
up or speak out. In some instances theological education is “an 
opiate of the people.” This is a sad condition for those who are to 
minister to the oppressed for the rest of their lives. One of their 
primary tasks will be to speak for the powerless and under- 
represented. Are they being prepared for such ministry if they 
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are docile and cowardly in the face of injustices on the seminary 
campus? 

Change as discussed here is not limited to a body count of 
students. It would be instructive today to make a survey of sem- 
inary boards, administrations, faculties, and staffs to register the 
real situation. For those who question the truthfulness or factual- 
ity of observations in this discussion, this study could be very 
valuable. It would be a pleasant relief to find out that more pro- 
gress has been made than I am aware of. It is to be borne in mind 
that the call here is for structural change, real power-sharing in 
governance, administration, management, and policymaking, in 
all of seminary life. 

In several instances, tenure for black faculty persons is very 
difficult to acquire. It has been my privilege to support several 
black colleagues in the bid for tenure. In some cases I have been 
greatly impressed by white colleagues who urged me to be thor- 
ough and forceful in my report to the tenure committee. But in 
too many cases seminaries have made it clear that no blacks will 
ever qualify for leadership in theological education. For semi- 
nary education, this is a time of kairos. There can be no further 
hiding behind the cross. 


V. And Still We Are Not Saved: From Crisis to Hope 


It is time for white seminaries consciously and boldly to pursue 
racial equality and move toward fairness and justice in all as- 
pects of community life. It is also time for black faculty persons 
together with black students to witness for dignity and respect as 
persons created and redeemed by the same Divine Parent, as 
well as other humans. They have this right as human beings and 
believers in Jesus Christ. The equality we seek must include 
black women as well as black men. 

While I will continue to outline the crises I see in race rela- 
tions in seminaries, I will also make what I see as constructive 
suggestions along the way. 

We need to find a way to prepare more black faculty persons 
and educators for seminaries. The appearance of the Doctor of 
Ministry degree has been more of a bane than a blessing to black 
seminarians. During my own seminary days the D.Min. did not 
exist. If it did, my white advisers may well have directed me to 
pursue it rather than the Ph.D. or Th.D. Even so, I was advised 
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not to tamper with philosophy of religion or philosophical theol- 
ogy. It is obvious that I did not heed this advice. Since the Ph.D. 
and Th.D. degrees are generally required for faculty tenure and 
administrative positions in seminaries, seminaries need to put 
considerable effort into grooming capable black students for 
these positions. 

The small pool of Ph.D.s among black religious scholars 
makes it possible to conduct a search and conclude that there are 
no blacks qualified or available. On the one hand, they wish to 
shelter their real feelings by lifting up the obvious fact that black 
Ph.D.s in theological disciplines are scarce. On the other hand, 
they have not been active in encouraging and preparing young 
black scholars. The situation will not improve unless seminaries 
and departments of religious studies in universities dedicate 
themselves to the task of identifying and encouraging blacks and 
other minorities to study for these highest degrees. With effort 
this situation can improve. Here black faculty persons can make 
a difference as role models. But the situation warrants their di- 
rect personal involvement. 

Again, not only is there a failure to appoint black men and 
women, prepared through study and experience to leadership 
positions in seminaries, the sense of mission and the course offer- 
ings deny any promises to bring about radical change. Qualified 
black candidates seldom make the “short list,” especially for 
administrative positions. In some cases, their application is simply 
ignored. In some cases the faculty leadership is more European 
than American, especially German. There is an obsession with 
German scholarship, together with a kind of inferiority complex 
among American theologians, that may explain this trend. In 
some seminaries major professorships and administrative posi- 
tions have gone primarily to those who have not lived or strug- 
gled through the deep-seated race problems in the United States. 
In some case these persons may not have any knowledge or ex- 
perience in the Third World either. No one can lead where one 
has not been. 

I will try to illustrate the breakthrough in in-depth under- 
standing between blacks and whites with a common American 
experience through a personal example. I do not hesitate to pre- 
sent it here because my white colleague is so praiseworthy. Jim 
Fowler and I were born and reared iti the mountain region of 
North Carolina. Jim, an expert on human development, and I, an 
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advocate of black theology, have had unusual opportunities to 
be on the same programs. But if we had met as boys, we would 
probably have been hostile to each other. It was common for 
black and white boys to have fist fights or exchange rocks as 
they passed each other, going and returning from separate schools 
of the South. The white boys would usually call the black kids 
“nigger” and say ugly things to get the fight going. Sometimes 
the black boys would ignore the insult; and, again, if they saw an 
opportunity, they would take the white boys on. Happily, Jim 
and I met as mature minister-scholars who had worked through 
many problems and hostilities based upon race. We became gen- 
uine colleagues and friends. 

Jim Fowler and I have appeared at many consultations (aca- 
demic and church events). We were at Boston College for a 
summer term, and of course we were together in Atlanta. A part 
of our ability to overcome deep-seated racial wounds, which we 
both suffered, is that our faith journeys have taken us through 
many of the same struggles. ; 

It seems to me that the common experience and struggles of 
blacks and whites in the American experience must be taken se- 
riously if we are to turn our seminaries around. This will not 
happen through paternalism either. There are white faculty per- 
sons who feel that because they marched with Dr. King, they, 
therefore, know what is best for blacks 20 years later. These 
would speak and act for blacks on the campus. They are reluc- 
tant to empower faculty persons to speak for themselves. This is 
likewise true of women and other minority students. But black 
women faculty persons are so rare as to be out of discussion. 
Happily, there is opportunity for an early improvement on the 
issue of black women on seminary faculties. Black women, who 
are being denied ordination and appropriate recognition by black 
male colleagues as well as black denominations, are earning Ph.D. 
degrees at a greater rate than black men. Again, black women 
are not as attracted to the D.Min. degree. If the M.Div. does not 
help, why earn the D.Min., a second professional degree? The 
availability of more black women makes it more shameful, as we 
note their absence on seminary faculties. Black male faculty 
members, therefore, must become bold advocates for the ap- 
pointment of qualified black women to their faculties. If black 
men sit idly by, little will happen. 

It is not difficult to see that the curriculum reflects this lack of 
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vision and experience in the larger world. If faculty persons are 
limited to the Euro-American experience, if sabbatical leaves are 
taken mainly in Germany, France, and England, we may not ex- 
pect the broad vision proposed here. Again, black Americans are 
a vital bridge for cross-cultural programs as well as black studies 
within the American experience. i 

In some cases seminaries prefer people of color from other 
countries to Afro-Americans. Persons who have just arrived look 
like blacks, but they don’t think the same way. What is lacking is 
the long history of oppression and the struggle for freedom in 
this society. They do not bear the psychological scars of the long 
struggle, what Dr. King referred to as “the long night of suffer- 
ing.” They are more dependent and more vulnerable in that they 
are not established and may be seeking citizenship. Hence they 
are less militant and outspoken — more peaceful. In some cases 
blacks who are militant are isolated, marginalized, and humil- 
iated. Blacks who are weak will opt for silence and inaction in 
the face of injustice. Fortunately, some are strong, having been 
part of a lifetime of struggle for justice. These latter will stand up 
for what is right, even if they must stand alone. At times they 
may find it necessary to reach out beyond the campus for lever- 
age in order to bring injustices to the attention of the public. 

Blacks who are militantly non-violent are vulnerable, often as 
a majority of one. They can always be out-voted and may, so to 
speak, carry their resignation in their pocket. But their life strug- 
gle against racism and their convictions will not allow them to be 
silent as they behold injustices all around them. They feel com- 
pelled to speak and act on behalf of the voiceless and the power- 
less, regardless to personal consequences. The presence of such 
committed blacks on a theological faculty can make a difference. 


VI. Constructive Proposals 


It is the assumption of this author that theological instruction in- 
tends to prepare persons for true witness through ministry. The 
goal of seminary education should be to prepare persons to lead 
in just and fair dealings with all humans. The Gospel should lead 
us beyond what is required to be just and fair by law. We speak 
of love as a more excellent way. It is, therefore, shameful that 
seminaries may be doing less to correct the wrongs in race rela- 
tions, simply because they cannot be compelled by law to be 
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just. There can be no genuine love which does not incorporate 
what is just and fair in human relations. It is not sufficient to be 
against “affirmative action” or “quotas,” if you are not prepared 
to do more rather than less to make life more human for the op- 
pressed. This is the self-righteousness which defeats the Chris- 
tian cause. What we need now are deeds and not more words. 

In this spirit, I offer the following suggestions: 

First, there should be an all-out effort to increase the number 
of blacks in every aspect of seminary life — trustees, administra- 
tors, faculty, staff, and students. Black students need role mod- 
els. If they do not see black persons in all areas of seminary life, 
they will not be encouraged to aspire for roles that do not appear 
to be open to them. Seminaries have much to repent of in the 
poor examples they have set. This observation needs immediate 
attention. This is something which can be done. It is overdue. 

The second suggestion repeats something mentioned else- 
where. The course offerings as well as the mission statement 
should reflect, mirror, and implement the vision of one humanity 
under God. Seminaries should not just reflect what is happening 
in society and church in the area of racial justice, they should be 
transformative in their thought and life. The offerings on various 
forms of oppression should be integrative in the course offerings 
on racism, sexism, poverty, and so on. Those who earn degrees 
should be sensitized to these experiences to the extent that they 
will develop a solidarity with those who suffer. In this process 
the oppressors will also experience real Christian freedom. 

Third, seminaries need to provide internships in areas of great 
need, at home and abroad. These immersion experiences should 
include non-parish as well as parish experiences. Some examples 
are ministry to migrant workers, in correctional institutions, in 
industry, in social agencies, and more. It is evident that a minister 
dedicated to vital witness needs to know what is going on in the 
world outside the sanctuary. The clinical model, as important as 
it is, is no longer sufficient. There are structural evils to be en- 
countered. These are not unrelated to personal anxiety. In this 
connection, I should mention internships abroad, that is South 
Africa. 

Fourth, I return to the ATS project through Plowshares to- 
ward globalization. It should continue and should be intensified. 
My focus will be on how to make the results of the experience 
felt here at home. It is true that some persons need to go to India 
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or China in order to have their consciousness raised. But what 
does that mean unless they are willing to be involved in ministry 
to the oppressed in the urban area where they are to serve? 
Fifth, we need to give attention to subject matter, especially 
courses in theology. Seminaries have offered black theology 
mainly as an afterthought, if at all. It has been made available to 
appease a handful of black students, if they are sufficiently vo- 
cal. But black theology has not attracted many white males. 
White women have an interest in black theology, but often they 
want to render their agenda into it. Feminist theology has its own 
agenda, which should stand. This is likewise true of black theol- 
ogy. It is here that the contribution of black women theologians 
is most welcome. Black women are critiquing both black males 
and white women as they attack the triple oppressions of race, 
sex, and class. The feminization of poverty is very much on the 
agenda of black womanist theologians. White women are asked 
to take a look at the privilege and power that goes along with 
their “whiteness.” Womanist theologians have given equal atten- 
tion to the chauvinism of black theologians and ministers. Sexism 
is very much alive in the black church. Black women have al- 
tered the landscape for both black and feminist theologies. Thus, 
the need for black women on theological faculties is obvious. 


A Theological Postscript 


As a theologian I cannot resist the opportunity to make an obser- 
vation. It seems to me that what we have discussed here has a lot 
to do with theological outlook — that is how the Gospel is under- 
stood. This is especially true of seminaries which wear “evangel- 
ical” on their sleeves, as if this in itself were a badge of glory. 
Such seminaries emphasize the Bible, but what about making 
life more human? Personal salvation is stressed, but the ethical 
imperatives of the faith may not be equally stressed. A proper in- 
terpretation of Scripture supports both a strong mandate for 
personal commitment to God in Christ and profound social in- 
volvement on ethical issues. This is where I believe black theol- 
ogy has struck a balance. The black experience of the Christian 
faith has been holistic. The black church has been strong on 
revivalism and social involvement at the same time. The evan- 
gelical-liberal split has no currency among blacks. The two 
dimensions of the faith, just mentioned, reinforce each other, 
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providing maximum affirmation on the personal and social mani- 
festations of the Gospel. This outlook of black theology also 
includes an engagement with structural evils. Thus, it is not lim- 
ited to implications for social service; it goes on to advocate 
social transformation. 

Finally, it is for us who minister in seminaries to do all that we 
can to overcome the cancer of racism in our community life. 
This can be done only if we are willing to affirm the full human- 
ity of all persons in our midst. To do this we must be willing to 
select persons according to their knowledge and potential and 
not according to their race or gender. Only thus will we be 
worthy of the task of educating and sending forth persons to 
minister in the Church of Jesus Christ. Our seminaries face a 
moment of truth. We can no longer hide behind the cross. The 
hour has come for deeds rather than words. 


“The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
And we are not saved.” 
But yet there is time! 


J. Deotis Roberts is distinguished professor of philosophical and systematic 
theology at Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
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This paper proposes that theological education for the basic min- 
isterial degree can serve as a practical model for education in the 
local congregation. The paper begins with a statement of the 
goal of education in the Christian community, then discusses five 
considerations which commend the proposed approach, and 
concludes with an outline of a possible curriculum which could 
be developed for use in the local congregation.' 


The Goal of Education in the Congregation 


Ephesians 4:12-13 may be taken as a representative statement to 
voice the goal of education in the congregation, namely, “to 
equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature adulthood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” The purpose of 
education in the church is to help persons grow in the Christian 
ne so that they can function as mature Christians in all aspects 
of life. 


The first mark of Christian maturity is a sense of Christian 


‘In the broad sense, everything that happens in the life of a congregation has a teach- 
ing function. (See Clark M. Williamson and Ronald J. Allen, The Teaching Minister 
[Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991], chapter six). But for the sake of brevity, 


I here focus on specific occasions in the congregations which are self-consciously styled 
learning events.” 
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identity. Mature believers understand themselves and the world 
in terms of the gospel and the Christian tradition. 

The second mark of Christian maturity is the capacity to in- 
terpret the self and the world through the lens of Christian iden- 
tity. Mature believers can reflect critically on their own lives and 
on the life of the larger world in the light of the gospel. 

The third mark of Christian maturity is the ability to express 
and to practice Christian identity in private and public situa- 
tions. Mature Christians can make an appropriate Christian 
witness. 

Christian maturity is rooted in a deep sense of Christian iden- 
tity. This identity requires a compelling vision of God and of 
how God relates to the world. It assumes a clear understanding 
of the gospel, the Christian tradition, and the norms for Christian 
life that issue from this vision. It also requires insight into human 
personality (including oneself) and into the world in its social, 
political, economic, ecological, and theological dimensions. A 
mature Christian sees how these dimensions systemically interre- 
late and possesses the skills to bear witness in their midst. 


Considerations Which Commend Theological Education For 
Ministry as a Model for Education in the Congregation 


How can Christians achieve the level of maturity required for 
the optimum manifestation of the Christian life today? I turn 
now to five considerations which commend formal theological 
education for ministry as an especially timely model for educa- 
tion in the congregation. 

First, Christian maturity is the common goal of education in 
the congregation and of formal theological education. As the 
doctrine of the priesthood of all believers reminds us, the minis- 
ter is no different in kind or degree from the parishoner. The dif- 
ference is one of function within the Christian community. The 
minister is set apart by the community as a teacher of the com- 
munity and as a representative of the life of the community. The 
principle role of the minister is to develop Christian maturity 
within the congregation. Hence, the goal of seminary education 
is to develop Christian maturity with a particular focus on those 
qualities that enhance the minister's role as teacher and represen- 


tative. 
There is no essential difference between education for Chris- 
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tian maturity in the minister and in the layperson. It follows that 
the basic concerns of formal theological education are also the 
basic concerns of education in the congregation. 

To be sure, in the last decade, important criticisms have been 
registered against recent patterns in seminary education. The 
most important criticism is that the seminary curriculum has be- 
come a collection of fragmented disciplines that exist alongside 
one another without informing one another and without a vital, 
coherent theological center.? Pastors often complete the basic 
professional degree being able to perform a number of ministe- 
rial tasks but being unable to think theologically about the whole 
of life in the way that is required by Christian maturity. 

Hence, an important renewal movement is underway to help 
contemporary theological education recover a living, integrating 
theological center. Reformers in theological education today 
widely speak of the practical theologian as an image that sum- 
marizes the goal of the reformed seminary education. The prac- 
tical theologian has a vital theological vision that he or she puts 
into practice. The practical theologian is a reflective practitioner 
of a foundational theological perspective.’ The practical theolo- 
gian is a mature Christian and vice-versa. 

The renewed seminary curriculum is organized under three 
“aspects,” which help the minister come to a clear and compell- 
ing theological vision: (a) historical studies, including study of 
the Bible and of the history of the church; historical studies ac- 
quaint the learner with ways the Christian tradition has under- 
stood itself in earlier times and places and with ways the Christian 
witness has been adapted to different historical circumstances: 
(b) contemporary theological reflection, especially systematic 
theology; these studies probe for that which is essential to the 
Christian vision today and for that which can be appropriately, 
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va rok example, see Edward Farley’s trenchant Theologia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 


* For proposals for reforming formal theological education, see especially Farley, op. 
cit. Joseph Hough and John Cobb, Christian I dentity and Theological Education (Chico: 
on s Press, 1985); Charles Wood, Vision and Discernment (Chico: Scholar’s Press, 


eu prefer the term “mature Christian” to “practical theologian” because the former is 
more accessible to the layperson. 7 
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intellegibly, and morally affirmed in the midst of the great life- 
forces (theological, intellectual, psychological, political, social, 
economic, sociological, ecological, economic) in which the 
Christian community finds itself; (c) Christian practice; these 
studies help the student discover approaches for translating the 
Christian vision into everyday practice and for sensitizing the 
pastor to notice points at which everyday Christian practice 
might cause the church to re-read its history and to re-evaluate 
its contemporary affirmations. 

Formal! theological education differs from the education 
needed for Christian maturity in a layperson more in format 
and timeframe (taking place in an academic setting in a concen- 
trated period of years) than in content. When adapted to the 
learning environment of a local congregational setting, seminary 
education could provide a model for education in the congrega- 
tion. 

Second, education in the congregation should be graded. That 
is, educational experiences should be “pitched” at the level of the 
learner's ability. This is a basic notion in contemporary educa- 
tional theory. 

The current church does have graded educational programs 
for children and youth. However, the church has developed very 
few educational approaches for adults that are graded to take 
account of levels of adult faith maturity. For instance, we have 
few introductory-level adult education programs designed for 
persons with little working knowledge of the Christian faith. 
And we have few adult education systems designed to help 
learners move in a graded way from one level of Christian ma- 
turity to another. 

Further, many educational events in the church today pre- 
sume a working knowledge of the Christian faith. Church school 
lessons often ask members to jump, week by week, from Abra- 
ham and Sarah to Moses to David to Jeremiah. The material pre- 
sumes that the class member has a basic awareness of the 
chronology of events discussed in the Bible. Other educational 
experiences intended to help participants reflect on the signifi- 
cance of the Christian faith for contemporary life often assume 
that the participant already possesses a clear and reliable Chris- 
tian perspective from which to engage in relfection. However, 
we can no longer take it for granted that Christians know the 
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chronology of the Bible or have a theological vision that is rec- 
ognizably Christian.° 

Thus, learners often find themselves in situations in which 
they are being asked to deal with material in a way that exceeds 
their current grasp. At the least, this means that they do not re- 
ceive the maximum benefit from the learning experience. At the 
worst, some become frustrated and do not return. 

Formal theological education offers a graded approach to 
discovering the contours of the Christian life. It begins with 
“start-up” knowledge and moves in grades to more advanced 
stages of reflection and practice. 

Third, education in the church should be ordered.® That is, 
learning in the church should move in an orderly, systematic way 
so that the learner gets a sense of the pieces of the puzzle and of 
how they fit into the big picture. Learning is most successful 
when we are able to make discoveries in a step-by-step manner, 
each insight building upon another. As already noted, the pieces 
of the theological puzzle are historical, contemporary, and 
practical. 

The educational life of the church is currently ordered for 
maximum effectiveness. The curriculum for children and youth 
tends to focus on the Bible with occasional forays into church 
history, basic beliefs, and Christian perspectives on contempo- 
rary issues. But the overall movement of a curriculum does not 
ordinarily introduce the coming generations to the Christian faith 
in a systematic way.’ The confirmation class is sometimes a happy 
(but brief) exception to this pattern. 

Local congregations provide few opportunities for adults to 
encounter the Christian vision in a disciplined way in its histori- 
cal, contemporary, and practical aspects. The current church’s 
greatest success in ordered learning is in Bible study. Systematic 
approaches to Bible study (such as the Bethel Bible Series, Kery- 
gma, ABIL, the Institute for Biblical Literacy) offer ordered in- 
troductions to the Bible. But discoveries from these studies are 


2 Introductory Bible study is offered in a fair number of congregations. However, Bi- 
ble study by itself is incomplete as education for the Christian life. (see below). 
, ® On ordered learning in theological education, see the penetrating work by Edward 
Farley, The Fragility of Knowledge (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988). 


7 Long ago, Wesner Fallow outlined such a curriculum in his Church Education for 
Tomorrow (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960). 
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seldom followed by similar approaches to church history, syste- 
matic theology and Christian practice. 

Of course, this emphasis upon Bible study is welcome. But it 
has the complicating effect of suggesting (albeit indirectly) that 
the Bible is the only source of authority within the church. In- 
deed, our educational ministry sometimes functionally ignores 
materials from tradition, experience, reason, and contemporary 
reflection as sources that can inform today’s theological vision. 

Formal theological education provides a model of ordered 
Christian discovery, which can be adapted to Christian educa- 
tion in the congregation. And, it can help the congregation re- 
cover the full range of scripture, tradition, reason, and experiences 
as contributors to Christian vision and practice. 

Fourth, systematic programs of Bible study (such as those 
mentioned in connection with the previous point) often attract 
large numbers of laypeople. This success hints that today’s 
Christian community may have an appetite for ordered, graded 
theological study. 

Fifth, the church of today is not mature. Biblical illiteracy is 
one of the common laments of contemporary Christian leaders. 
(This is particularly true of the historic Protestant communions 
which, until recently, have been described as the “mainline 
churches”.) But the problem is deeper than simple biblical illit- 
eracy. We now know that large numbers of Christians today are 
also theologically illiterate. That is, many church members do 
not have a clear and compelling grasp of the content and signifi- 
cance of the Christian vision. Therefore, it is difficult to appro- 
priate the Christian vision in the various spheres of life.’ This 
pathology gives urgency to the need for a disciplined and com- 
prehensive approach to Christian education in the life of the 
congregation. 


Outline of a Possible Curriculum 


Our curriculum offers one approach to Christian education to 
help a Christian move toward maturity in a graded, ordered 





® For a summary of results of research in this area, see Williamson and Allen, The 
Teaching Minister, chapter one. For an examination of the theological mailaise of a de- 
nomination see D. Newell Williams, ed., Case Study of Mainstream Protestantism: The 
Disciples’ Relation to American Culture, 1880-1990 (Grand Rapids; William B. Eerd- 
mans, 1991). 
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way. The curriculum is modeled on theological education in the 
seminary. The approach is less concentrated, moves at a slower 
pace, and offers less breadth and depth (in the early stages) than 
formal study in a divinity school. 

The introductory-level courses in this curriculum do not as- 
sume a Christian background. Rather, they attempt to assist the 
student in acquiring basic orientation. Later courses encourage 
the student to become ever more knowledgeable, reflective, and 
critical. 

The series begins with a basic course on the center of the 
Christian vision. The course provides a focus through which to 
appropriate the rest of the curriculum. All else in the curriculum 
serves to expand this focus and to bring out its implications for 
thought and practice. This proposal assumes a Reformed point 
of view; hence, the basic course leads the student to consider a 
classical Reformed theme. A different theological foundation 
would yield a different opening focus. 

The proposal is divided into a series of six-week courses. 
Each module would be followed by a break in order to allow 
students and teachers to synthesize insights and to rest.® The first 
year is designated Level A, the second year Level B, and the 
third year Level C. 

The outline extends only for the first three years and does not 
presume to offer all the resources necessary for Christian matur- 
ity. Instead, these are representative materials that illustrate how 
an approach to Christian education can begin and move in a 
graded, ordered way. Indeed, one does not move through a cur- 
riculum and “arrive” at a changeless state of being called “Chris- 
tian maturity.” Believers at all levels of maturity continually 
reflect on the relationship of life experience and theological vi- 
sion and practice. A congregation might regard these three years 
as a foundation on which to base an ever-expanding, ever- 
deepening program of Christian education. 

To illustrate how the curriculum might be developed, Level 
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° This proposal makes no recommendations concerning learning strategies for spe- 
cific courses. The curriculum and modes of student learning will perhaps best be served 
by a variety of approaches to learning as these are adapted to the purposes to specific 
courses and to the learning and teaching styles of the-participants. 
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A includes suggestions for topics for class sessions. Thereafter, 
Levels B and C include subject matter for particular courses.!° 


Level A (first course): The Center of the Christian Life 


Purpose: to help students discover (or rediscover) that salvation by 
grace through faith is the center of the Christian life. This is the “lens” 
through which to view and appropriate the rest of the curriculum 


D OB oo poe 


Sin 


. Grace 

. Salvation 

. Faith 

. Witness 

. Practical implications of this doctrine for representative life situ- 


ations 


Level A (second course): Basic Stories of the Hebrew Bible 


Purpose: to help students become familiar with the archetypal stories 
of the Hebrew Bible 


1. The stories of world origin and promise 

2. The ancestral stories 

3. The Exodus (deliverance, Torah, wilderness wandering) 
4. 
2 
6 


The conquest and the rise of monarchy 


. The exile 
. The return and restoration 


Level A (third course): Basic Stories of Earliest Christianity 


Purpose: to help students become familiar with the basic stories of the 
earliest Christian communities 


1. Jewish and Greek worlds at the time of Jesus 
2. Jesus 
3. Jesus 
4. 
5 
6 


Paul and the gentile mission 


. The church from Paul to the close of the canon 
. Tensions within the church (e.g. Pastorals), tensions between church 


and Judaism (e.g. Matthew), tensions between church and culture 
(e.g. Revelation) 


10 Of course, the structure of the curriculum could be adapted in any number of 
ways. For instance, the first year could be devoted to the Hebrew Bible, the second year 
to the earliest Christian literature, the third year to the Christian story from the second 
through the early twentieth centuries, the fourth year to systematic theology, the fifth 
year to Christian witness in the various arenas of life. The important thing is that any ap- 
proach to education in the church be graded, orderly, interesting and lead to Christian 


maturity. 
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Level A (fourth course): The Story of the Church from 
the First to Twentieth centuries 


Purpose: to help students grasp the emergence of the church as a his- 
torical community by looking at the stories of representative figures 


. Justyn Martyr 

. Augustine 

. The Eastern church 

. Luther and Calvin 
Denominational figure 
. John XXIII 


Qu wpe 


Level A (fifth course): Basic Beliefs 


Purpose: to help students draw upon learning in previous modules to 
begin (or to continue) to formulate a systematic theology 


1. Sources of our theological knowledge (Scripture, tradition, reason, 
experience) 

. What we believe about God 

. What we believe about Jesus 

. What we believe about the Holy Spirit 

. The nature and purpose of the church 

. How these beliefs affect our self-understanding and world-view 


Dok GW bP 


Level A (sixth course): Practice of the Christian Life 


Purpose: to help students develop self-conscious, practical skills for 

everyday Christian living 

1. Prayer 

2. Spiritual disciplines 

3. Basic Christian values that affect personal and corporate living 

4. Methodology for making decisions in the light of Christian values 
and commitments 

9. Christian values in practice in the personal world (e.g. -homelife, 
shopping; etc.) 

6. Christian values in practice in the larger world (e.g. business, na- 
tional policy) 


Level B (second year) 


Course 1: The first five books of the Bible 

Course 2: The first three gospels 

Course 3: The story of the denomination 

Course 4: Authority in the church 

Course 5: The systemic nature of life 

Course 6: Reflection and synthesis: how the studies of year 2 enlarge 
our understanding and practice of the Christian vision 


Level C (third year) 
Course 1: The book of Genesis 
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Course 2: The book of Romans 

Course 3: Similarities and differences among the Christian families 

Course 4: How the Christian community understands selected mo- 
ments and issues (baptism, the Lord’s Supper, marriage, 
the single life, death, eternal life) 

Course 5 Skills for everyday Christian witness (e.g. making hospital 
calls, bereavement calls, organizing and leading small 
groups, etc.) 

Course 6: Reflection and synthesis 


A virtue of this proposal is that it covers a broad spectrum of 
concerns across a year’s study. This brings variety to the stu- 
dent’s learning and breadth to the student’s field of theological 
vision. A weakness is lack of depth in the consideration of spe- 
cific topics, especially in the early years of the curriculum. 

In any case, I am less concerned to lobby for a particular cur- 
riculum than to propose the general possibility that formal theo- 
logical education for ministry can serve as a model for education 
in the local congregation. The time is appropriate for such a 
development. 


Ronald J. Allen is associate professor of preaching and New Testament at 
Christian Theological Seminary in Indianapolis. 
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I 


A working knowledge of the sciences . . . is indispensible to self- 
conscious and critical carrying out of theological reflection.’ 


Ours is a world dominated by science. Our cultural life, our pol- 
itics, our industry, our education, all are influenced and shaped 
by what the natural sciences have to say about our world. Science 
is basic for our understanding and knowledge of our world and 
the forces found within that world which influence humanity.’ 
Any modern religious study must take into account the pervasive 
influence of science on the culture to determine how that reli- 
gion might be relevant in that culture. 


Only a theology that has taken the modern age seriously will be able 
to take seriously what is coming next.* 


As we enter the last few years of this century and the begin- 
ning of a new millennium, theological education is in need of a 
new emphasis. The reason for this new emphasis is seen in the 
evolution of the culture in which we find ourselves, Our Western 
culture has in many ways marginalized the role religion plays. 


! Edward Farley, Theologia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), 183. Farley argues 
that theological education needs reforming to return toward a more comprehensive ap- 
proach to religious leadership preparation and a unity to that study. 


5 Langdon Gilkey, “Nature, Reality, and the Sacred: A Meditation in Science and Re- 
ligion, Zygon 24 (September, 1989): 283-84. Gilkey is one of the leaders in the attempt to 
integrate the sciences into theological education today. 


oe Harvey Cox, Religion in the Secular City (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1984), 
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We rarely read in the newspapers the thoughts of religious lead- 
ers on current subjects. Neither are churches seen as providing 
answers to the problems of modern life. Large segments of the 
population fail to attend any religious organization: or they claim 
one nominally. Many people in today’s society are secular in 
their outlook upon the world. They regard the information pro- 
vided through organized religion as unnecessary for their lives 
and meaningless for their thoughts. They have rendered religious 
world views innocuous as relativized beliefs.4 

These persons have rejected any truth claims that might be 
transmitted by religion. If religion is to regain a sense of place 
with this segment of secularized society, it will have to provide 
meaningful information these people will accept. One way to do 
this is for religion to begin including scientific truths within its 
faith statements. 

Theology as the intellectual base for religion will also have to 
transmit relevant and logical knowledge to religious leaders and 
to society. Theology has lost its power and is considered irrele- 
vant at best and meaningless at worst in our scientific age.® To re- 
gain the title “Queen of the Sciences,” theology must find a new 
language. It has been suggested by some theologians that reli- 
gion using scientific research can speak to the crises of the mod- 
ern world.® 

Modernity has been with the society of the West for at least 
the last 400 years. Some people think that we have entered a new 
post-modern world. They base this on the evolving, interrelated 
world of the present which has thrown over many of the pre- 
cepts upon which modernity was based — reason and progress. 
No longer are we as certain about the progress of humanity. We 
are coming to realize that we cannot know all there is to our uni- 
verse. Some things will be forever beyond our grasp. The human 


4 Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1965), 2. Cox feels 
that secularization and urbanization of society are contributing to the creation of a new 
society which he calls “Technopolis.” Technopolitan culture is the wave of the future. 

5 Langdon Gilkey, Religion and the Scientific Future (London: SCM Press Ltd, 1970), 
122-123. Gilkey argues for a theology which relates the factual knowledge of science to 
the human predicament and attempts to answer the larger existential questions. 

6 Creighton Peden, “A Scientific Based Christianity,” in Henry Nelson Wieman, Sci- 
ence Serving Faith ed. by Creighton Peden and Charles Willig, Studies in Religion, No. 
46 (Atlanta, Ga.: Scholars Press, 1987), xxii. Peden is referring to Wieman as the theolo- 
gian who urged the integration of science into religion. As far back as 1926, Wieman felt 
that the scientific method was an important tool in understanding religion. 
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social sciences are discovering that they are subjective as well as 
objective. Science becomes more subjective as it nears the expe- 
riential beyond experimental dimensions.’ Reason and science 
have been shown that they are not omnipotent areas of human 
endeavor.® 

However, science continues to define our present era. “Sci- 
ence” is assumed to be the rational investigation into the cause of 
things. We use the revelations of scientific investigations to help 
understand our world. We look to physics to explain the work- 
ings of the universe. We turn to biology to know about ourselves. 
The sciences permeate our everday existence. The technology 
which allows us to operate computers and the myriad other de- 
vices which make our lives comfortable are founded on the 
teachings of scientific investigation. This culture would collapse 
if the information gleaned from the sciences were to be suddenly 
withdrawn. 

One of the meanings of “religion” is to “bind together” from 
the Latin root “religio.” Religion has always functioned in society 
as one of the major binding forces of that society. As the society 
has become more secularized, religion has lost the power to hold 
society together. As John Rustin Clark has written, “We live in a 
period of religious decadence.”® He adds that the religious insti- 
tutions have lost their power to order and justify “the human ad- 
venture. ’'° Religion is the set of coherent answers to the core 
existential questions that are faced by each human group.!! Reli- 
gion can regain its position of transmitting the values which hold 
society together, but this must be done through the common 
language of the culture. The values which religion may teach 
must be understandable within the context of the society. 

The role of religion in society is important for providing the 


ee, ee ee eee 


: Holmes Rolston, III, Science and Religion (New York: Random House, 1987), 21. 
Rolston’s book is a critical survey of the dialogue between science and religion. 


* Harvey Cox, Religion in the Secular City, 49. Cox’s sequel to his popular The Secu- 


lar City is sub-titled “Toward a Post-Modern Theology” and calls for a new reformation 
in theology. 


Pree Clark, The Great Living System (Pacific Grove, CA: The Boxwood 


> f. 


10 Tbid. 


'' Daniel Bell, “The Return of the Sacred” in The Windin i 
; g Passage (New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1980), 333. Bell argues that religion is the response of humans to the human 


predicament along with codification of those answers in creedal form, ritual celebration 
and institutional formation. 
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values to that culture. Religion provides a way of reconciling 
humanity to what may be termed ultimate reality. As the central 
establishment in society, organized religion provides the leader- 
ship of social evolution and the guidance for the culture.!2 San- 
born Brown states that for today religion must be firmly based 
on modern scientific knowledge if it is to be able to cope with 
humanity’s problems now and of the future." 

Henry Nelson Wieman also called on religion to embrace the 
teachings which science could provide for developing human 
values. He was one of the first theologians of this century to try 
devising a theological structure which adequately contained a 
scientific world view.'4 He wrote in 1935, “Religion must grow 
until it frees itself from an outworn theology and develops a new 
theology and philosophy which incorporates the perspectives, 
insights, and view points of the modern world.”!5 

Theology has not kept pace with the evolving understanding 
of the world as seen in the sciences. Part of the blame for the de- 
cline of religion as a force within society can be traced to this 
issue within theological schools. If religion is to be made intelli- 
gent and, thus, desired for the secular society, the theology that is 
taught will have to include an understanding of the scientific 
world view. The inclusion of scientific knowledge within the 
theological setting will address a part of the relevance of religion 
for our culture. The inclusion of sciences in the education of a 
minister of religion can help begin the process of bridging the 
gap between religion and the people in the secular age in which 
we live. The intent is not to abandon the truth religion has taught, 
but to rephrase that teaching into concepts and myths and rituals 
that have meaning for our modern scientifically based culture. 


I find the tragic state of twentieth-century meaning and morals to be 
the result of the incapacity of theology to. speak about what is of ulti- 
mate reality and concern . . . Today religion must, more than ever 
before, be interpreted by a theology that is not only rational at the 


12 Sanborn C. Brown, “Challenges to Our Value Systems in the Scientific Age,” Zygon 
6 (December, 1971): 267-268. 

13 Tbid., 268. 

14 Donald S. Harrington, “Science, Theology, and Human Values,” Zygon 6 (De- 
cember, 1971): 277-278. 

15 Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina Wescott Wieman, Normative Psychology of Re- 
ligion (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1935), 430-431. 
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Hellenistic level but also at the forefront of the modern scientific 
level.!6 


II 


Meadville/Lombard Theological School was probably the first 
theological school to make the attempt to mesh the two disci- 
plines of theology and science under the leadership of Ralph 
Wendell Burhoe in the mid-1960s. The impetus for this shift to- 
ward the sciences came out of a denominational study of the 
Unitarian Universalist Association in 1963. The report, The Free 
Church in a Changing World, was divided into six Commissions 
with each Commission responsible for a different area of review. 
Commission II was charged 


(a) to review and clarify basic assumptions or beliefs found within the 
denomination, 

(b) to itensify the confrontation of our religious faith with new knowl- 
edge in the various fields of learning, and 

(c) to facilitate constructive thinking towards creative religious phi- 
losophy and convictions for our time.'’ 


Burhoe was the secretary of the Commission and played a very 
critical role in drafting the final report along with the Commis- 
sion’s chairman, Robert Tapp. While the specific recommenda- 
tions did not call for theological schools to include the teaching 
of science, the message was implied from the overall tenor of the 
report.'® Meadville/Lombard took the initiative to include the 
sciences within the curriculum due to this report and another re- 
port published previously, which urged an emphasis on science 
and theology in the curriculum.'® 


This second report, commonly called the “Taylor Report” af- 





'® Ralph Wendell Burhoe, “The Promose of a Theology Portrayed by Scientific Myths” 


(paper read at the Chicago Advanced Seminar on Religion in an Age of Science, Luther- 
an School of Theology at Chicago, May 31, 1988), 2. 


'7 Unitarian Universalist Association, The Free Church in a Changing World, The 
Reports of the Commissions to the Churches and Fellowships of the Unitarian Universal- 
ist Association (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 1963), 23. 


'* Thid., 44-45. Part of the reason for the ambiguity about specifics was the lack of 
consensus as to which direction in theological education to take. This is apparent from 
reading some of the working documents of the Commission which indicate lack of 
agreement in the utilization of scientific knowledge for theological training. 


: * Unitarian Universalist Association, A Comprehensive Plan of Education for the 
Unitarian Universalist Ministry: Complete Report of-the Committee to Study Theologi- 
cal Education (Boston: Unitarian Universalist Association, 1962), 63 
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ter its author, was deeply concerned with theological training 
within the Unitarian Universalist Association. Through a review 
of current ministers’ sermons and contemporary religious specu- 
lation, Taylor felt that direct knowledge of the sciences would 
be very helpful for preparation for parish work. The report urged 
that ministers have a “genuine understanding of the major forces 
in the cultural, social and intellectual life of their own times. . . . 
Some understanding of the social sciences and the natural sci- 
ences is essential. . . .”2° Dana Greeley, president of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association, wrote that “the leaders of liberal 
religion must learn the lessons of history, think and grow in the 
light of modern knowledge, and make our movement prophetic 
of a better day for all mankind.” The report stated that a minis- 
ter must be competent to speak of the impact of science on reli- 
gion and society. It said that until science was taken seriously as a 
regular part of the course work, ministers would be deficient in 
this area.*2 The report went on to compliment the strides that 
were being taken at Meadville/Lombard to address this need on 
the part of ministers. 

While Meadville/Lombard was experimenting with adding 
sciences to the curriculum, other areas of theological education 
were wrestling with the role of secular disciplines in theological 
schools. The American Association of Theological Schools pub- 
lished a study of education for the ministry in 1966.%° At this 
time, the role of the social sciences was still a much debated 
topic. There was no indication of any interest in the hard sci- 
ences.”4 

Prior to the 1960s, theological education was primarily de- 
signed as the preparation for ministry in a church. Those subjects 
concerned with the practical aspects of ministry — preaching, 
counseling, administration, and so forth — formed the curricu- 


Pie ee eee Se ee ee ee 

9 Tpid., 12. 

21 Tbid., iv. 

22 Tbid., 63. 

23 Charles R. Feilding, Education for Ministry (Dayton, Ohio: American Association 
of Theological Schools, 1966). 

24 [bid., 151. There is only a brief discussion of the role of the social sciences in theo- 
logical education in this report. This is in marked contrast to Meadville/Lombard’s “New 
Curriculum” which was being implemented at the time of its publication. 
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lum.2> A study by H. Richard Niebuhr in 1956 showed the need 
for anew formulation for theological education.* Niebuhr called 
on theological schools to “be in communication” with the knowl- 
edge from the secular disciplines.” 

Ralph Burhoe was recruited by Malcolm Sutherland, presi- 
dent of Meadville/Lombard, to be professor of theology and the 
sciences in 1964.28 His role was as teacher and director of one of 
the two new departments of the school — The Department of 
Theology and the Frontiers of Learning. This was a direct out- 
growth of the 1963 report mentioned above. This department 
was created “for the purpose of relating theology or religious 
theory to the insights, conceptions and models of reality of con- 
temporary knowledge at its most advanced levels.””° 

The program at Meadville/Lombard immediately ran into 
great difficulty due to the reluctance of most students and fac- 
ulty to take the new design seriously. The Committee on The- 
ology and Sciences, which Burhoe chaired, could not decide 
upon a basic curriculum. The other two faculty members wanted 
to follow their own agendas for incorporating scientific knowl- 
edge within the school.°® Students were unable to grasp the 
importance of science and technology for their theological edu- 
cation.*! The Vietnam War in which American society was em- 
broiled reached into the student body as well during this period. 


5 American Unitarian Association, Ministerial Fellowship Committee, “Qualifications 
for the Unitarian Ministry,” (Mimeographed, January, 1952). This brief list includes such 
items as religious education, preaching, leadership, counselling, etc. It focuses on the 


practical aspects of ministry reflecting what would be expected from theological training 
of the day. 


°° H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1956). 


ay Ibid., 123-124. An example is the view of human nature developed by the “secular 
centers” which can inform theological understanding. 


*8 David Breed, “Toward a Credible Faith in an Age of Science: The Life and Work 
of Ralph Wendell Burhoe” (unpublished Th.D. dissertation, Lutheran School of Theol- 
ogy at Chicago, 1988), chapter 5, 1. Breed’s dissertation is a masterful review of Burhoe’s 
thought. Chapters four and six discuss the history of the interaction of science and theol- 
ogy at Meadville/Lombard during the 1960’s. 


: Meadville Theological School of Lombard College, Announcement of the New 
Design of Theological Education at Meadville Theological School of Lombard College 
(Chicago: Meadville Theological School, April, 1964), 7 


*° A listing of courses offered in 1967 includes: Contemporary Science, Constructive 
Theology and the Sciences I & II, Nature of Man, and Sciences as Tools for Theological 
Inquiry. Some of these-were taught by Burhoe and others taught by Robert Tapp or John 
Haywar, the other faculty members of the department. 


*! Breed, Toward a Credible Faith, chapter 6, 4-5. 
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Some students had entered school to avoid the draft and op- 
posed any discussion that lauded science and technology due to 
their use in the war effort. The combination of the disruption 
brought on by the war and the reluctance of the other faculty to 
support the new curriculum doomed it to failure. By September 
1969, the faculty voted to remove the theology and science area 
from the list of requirements. This ended the attempt to imple- 
ment the integration of science and religion at Meadville/Lom- 
bard within the curriculum.” 

The program started at Meadville/Lombard (M/L) lives on 
today in a changed form at the Lutheran School of Theology at 
Chicago (LSTC). After the debacle at M/L, Burhoe was only re- 
sponsible for the Center for Advanced Study in Theology and 
the Sciences (CASTS).°° This center functioned for over six years 
as a post-doctoral research program associated with M/L. Some 
well-known theologians such as Henry Nelson Wieman were fel- 
lows during the first years of the center’s existence.*4 In 1973, due 
to funding reductions from M/L, CASTS became incorporated 
as the Center for Advanced Study in Religion and Sciences 
(CASIRAS). It was later affiliated with the Chicago Cluster of 
Theological Schools (CCTS).*° Upon Burhoe’s retirement from 
M/L in 1974, CASIRAS moved to LSTC and has continued of- 
fering advanced seminars since that time.*® 


III 


If this has been the past history of efforts to integrate science and 
theology, does the future bode any better at making the attempt 
become a real possibility in theological schools? Current theo- 
logical education tends to ignore most scientific information as 
not relevant to the religious enterprise. Many theological curric- 
ula still focus on past formulations of cosmogony and do not try 
to understand the latest revelations:-from modern astrophysics. 
Human nature for some schools is still taught as separate from 





32 Thid., chapter 6, 22. 

33 Thid., chapter 6, 27. 

34 Other scholars who were Fellows during this period were John Rustin Clark, Ken- 
neth Cauthen, George Riggan, and Donald R. Gentner. 

35 Tbid., chapter 6, 33. 

36 Tbid., chapter 6, 34. 
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the rest of existence. The insights from modern biology are ig- 
nored as to what we can learn about ourselves and our actions. 

A review of several current theological school curriculums do 
not require any knowledge of the sciences as a condition of 
either entry to or exit from their programs. Most would accept a 
B.A. as the entry credential. Vanderbilt University wants stu- 
dents with a liberal arts degree. As part of that background, they 
urge the student have some philosophy, natural sciences, and so- 
cial sciences courses in their undergraduate program.*’ Harvard 
University accepts a B.A. or a B.S. and prefers candidates to 
have a strong background in history, philosophy, literature, and 
the social sciences.** While a complete survey of all theological 
schools was not undertaken, the schools investigated revealed 
this trend toward the humanities and away from the “hard” 
sciences. 

A review of course offerings among the seminaries of the As- 
sociation of Chicago Theological Schools (ACTS) in 1990 re- 
vealed only one school with several course offerings in the field 
of science and religion.*? Several of the other schools offered one 
course which might fit into this category.*° The prestigious Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School only offered one course which 
addresses the biological interface with religion.*! No school was 
found which seemed to have a major educational track in the 
area of the sciences and religion other than the Lutheran School 
of Theology at Chicago (LSTC). 

A review of journals and books devoted to theological educa- 
tion revealed a dearth of material on the teaching of the sciences 


* Vanderbilt University, Bulletin of Vanderbilt University Divinity School, Vol. 88, 
No. 5 (Nashville, Tenn.; Vanderbilt University, October, 1988), 35. There were no course 
offerings in the field of science and religion in the catalog. 


*’ Harvard University, The Official Registrar of Harvard University, Harvard Divin- 
ity School, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, July 1, 1989), 19. 
There were no course listings for science and religion courses in this catalog either. 


*® Association of Chicago Theological Schools, Announcements 1989-1990 (Chicago: 
Association of Chicago Theological Schools, 1989), 42, 67, 93. This consortium of schools 
enrolls over 3,000 students and offers over 1,000 courses annually. A small handful of 
courses at the Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago are taught in the science and reli- 
gion arena. No other seminary lists as many courses which integrate science and religion. 

* Thid., 42, 68, 92. Meadville/Lombard includes “Scientific Theology” as one of the 
theologies found in the liberal church. Mundelein Seminary offers a course in creation 


and evolution. Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary teaches a course in process phi- 
losophy and theology. 


*' The University of Chicago, Divinity School Announcements 1989-1990 (Chicago: 


The University of Chicago, 1989), 62. This course is found in the Area of Religion and the 
Human Sciences. 
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in theology. The journal Theological Education had only one ar- 
ticle which included an understanding of what the sciences of- 
fered to current theology. This entry appeared within the last six 
years (1985-1991). The article was written by a scientist, not a 
theologian.* Stephen Toulmin, a philosopher of science, wrote 
in 1990 that theology could provide a transdisciplinary dialogue 
within the culture due to its encompassing scope of interest.*% 
This would include the knowledge coming from the hard 
sciences. Other articles seem to mention a need to take into con- 
sideration the modern context of Western society without specif- 
ically advocating any direction toward integrating the sciences 
into the curriculum.‘ This seems to indicate that there may still 
be a reluctance on the part of theological schools to address this 
issue within their curricula. 

Theological schools should be teaching the integration of 
modern scientific knowledge with the age-old theological con- 
cepts. As has been pointed out, for the most part they have failed 
to do so. When a theological student is exposed to the concept of 
creation, this concept should be amplified from the understand- 
ing of the glory of creation revealed by modern scientific inves- 
tigations into its structure. By doing so, the additional knowledge 
makes religion a more credible force that can explain the reality 
that people encounter in their lives. People in our secularized, ra- 
tional culture tend to place more faith in an enterprise which 
takes modern information and shows its relatedness to the exis- 
tential “truths” of the past. They are more ready to believe what 
a scientist tells them about the world than a theologian. 

Now that the need has been elucidated, how is this new mix 
of information to be transmitted to theological students? One 
model of the interrelation of scientific information and theologi- 
cal concepts has been proposed in the past. Ralph Burhoe out- 
lined a proposed curriculum which would entail three courses 
per quarter.*° The three courses would consist of one theoretical, 


42 Charles H. Townes, “On Science, and What It Might Suggest About Us,” Theologi- 
cal Education 25 (Autumn, 1988): 7-21. 

43 Stephen Toulmin, “Theology in the Context of the University,” Theological Educa- 
tion 26 (Spring, 1990): 62. 

44 James M. Gustafson, “The Vocation of the Theological Educator,” Theological 
Education 23 (Supplement 1987): 58-63. 

45 Ralph Wendell Burhoe, “A Possible B.D. Curriculum for Meadville” (paper pre- 
sented to the Meadville/Lombard Faculty, February 3, 1965). This curriculum was never 
implemented in its full form. 
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one historical, and one laboratory subject. The theoretical areas 
included such traditional titles as revelation, God, soul, salvation, 
and church. Different understandings of these topics would be 
discussed. The historical courses covered the history of both 
Western and non-Western religions. The laboratory courses fo- 
cused on the contemporary setting of humanity, religion, and the 
liberal church. Practical ministerial skills such as preaching and 
worship would also be covered in this sequence of classes. These 
courses would be taught during the first two years of theological 
school. The remaining two years would be devoted to internship 
(third year) and electives or thesis (fourth year). 

Burhoe stated that even though the titles sounded traditional, 
his proposal was a radical break from the existing model because 
it was grounded in a world view of the sciences.** Each course 
would utilize the knowledge from the different branches of bi- 
ology, physics, chemistry, and so on to discuss the theological 
concepts such as God or soul or humanity. Burhoe defended his 
proposal against being accused of embracing a form of scientism 
which substituted the values derived from science for traditional 
religious ones. 


IV 


My own suggested resolution to the dilemma of integrating sci- 
ence and theology would be to take the three broad areas of 
theological inquiry — the nature of humanity, the nature of na- 
ture, and the nature of the holy — and incorporate the know]- 
edge from the sciences into these theological studies. Thus, a 
course focusing on some aspect of human nature would include 
the latest information from the scientific disciplines which might 
bear upon the area, such as neuro-biology and psychology. If 
one were reflecting upon what the world is and its inter-related- 
ness with humanity, the disciplines of geology, ecology, and other 
earth sciences would be indispensible. A course concerned with 
God would include physics and chemistry in its discussions. The 
inclusion of scientific knowledge will be critical for theological 
schools as they prepare the ministers for the next century. The 
basic reflective nature of theology would be retained under this 


*° Breed, Toward a Credible Faith, chapter 6, 10. Breed discusses Burhoe’s concept in 
some depth, pages 9-13. 
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scheme while allowing the modern understandings of science to 
inform the theological discourse.*” 

Sallie McFague has proposed that theology must construct 
new models or metaphors of God which are true. As such, this 
model to be adequate must be “illuminating, fruitful, have rela- 
tively comprehensive explanatory ability, be relatively consis- 
tent, able to deal with anomalies, etc.”48 The sciences can help in 
the constructing of such new models for people in our culture. 

Before the Reformation, theological study included an un- 
derstanding of the world from the sciences of that time. The rise 
of the Enlightenment university separated the study of the sci- 
ences from the study of theology.*® For too long, these areas of 
theological reflection have not had the benefit of scientific in- 
sights. If theology is the sapiential wisdom by which we live, our 
culture is being woefully deprived of much wisdom. Theology 
must use its ability for reasoned inquiry into the nature of the 
world and the sacred to seek the knowledge of the scientific dis- 
ciplines. Out of such a merger will come a more mature theology 
better suited to answer the age-old existential questions. This 
new theology should also strengthen the religion in which it is 
found to provide the guidance to the culture toward the salva- 
tion which it wants so desperately to find. 

One way to incorporate scientific understandings in theolog- 
ical courses is through the reading lists used for background 
knowledge in a subject. To achieve this inclusion of the sciences 
within theology, authors from those disciplines would be includ- 
ed in bibliographies for courses where appropriate. There are 
many writers today who are attempting to bring the sciences and 
theology together. Examples are Ian Barbour, Myths, Models, 
and Paradigms; Paul Davies, God and the New Physics; Arthur 
Peacocke, God and the New Biology; Langdon Gilkey, Religion 
and the Scientific Future; and Phil Hefner and Karl Peters who 
have written numerous journal articles in Zygon. Also, books 





47 Rolston, Science and Religion, vii. “From here onward, no religion can reproduce 
itself in succeeding generations unless it has faced the operations of nature and the claims 
about human nature with which science confronts us.” Rolston believes that science and 
religion are complementary to each other. 

48 Sallie McFague, “The Theologian as Advocate,” Theological Education 25 (Spring, 
1989): 88. McFague argues for an “experimental theology” with alternate models and 
metaphors. 

49 Edward Farley, Theologia, 40-42. 
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dealing with the latest scientific understandings of our existence 
should be included. Examples of this are Richard Alexander, 
The Biology of Moral Systems; Patricia Churchland, Neurophi- 
losophy; Jeffrey Wicken, Evolution, Thermodynamics, and In- 
formation; and Steven Gould, Palaeobiology. Such books provide 
scientific information about theological issues. 

Theological schools can once again seek out guest speakers 
who bring an informed understanding of scientific thought to 
the schools. Colloquia on specific subjects could be organized 
around topics of interest. The overall curriculum could be per- 
meated with this mixture of theology and science. The student 
would hopefully become expert at conversing within the disci- 
plines of science or theology. When speaking of humanity or na- 
ture, the theological student could refer to ancient formulations 
from church history as well as modern theories extracted from 
the sciences. Each discipline would inform the other. The end 
result would be a well-rounded person who could interpret the 
“truths” from theology in ways which would be understandable 
to people based in a scientific mind-set. The minister could draw 
upon examples from the latest scholarship in biology or physics 
as well as the church fathers or the Bible to illustrate a religious 
point. 

Seminars pertaining to specific aspects of theology would be 
constructed with inclusion of scientific learning. These seminars 
would engage the students in reflective conversation about the 
nature of the theological subject and the information gleaned 
from the sciences relevant to it. As is currently the case in the 
seminars sponsored by the Lutheran School of Theology at Chi- 
cago, experts from the disciplines of theology and the various 
sciences could be brought together for reflective dialogue over 
the course of a term. Each participant would be better informed 
as a consequence of the cross-exposure. The end result would be 
a revitalized understanding of the theological concept, which 
would coincide with modern knowledge gleaned from the inves- 
tigations of science. This then could be used as the foundation 
for the teaching that the graduate minister will do upon leaving 
the seminary environment. The minister could continue to draw 
upon this background in his/her sermons and religious education 
classes. The minister could help the members of the church to 
better integrate the sciences within their own theology and reli- 
gion. Religion would be revitalized as a result. These seminars 
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could also be open to ministers in the community as a form of 
continuing education to keep them abreast of new information 
being brought forth. 

This reformation within seminaries will not occur unless lead- 
ers of the religious institutions realize the need for change. The 
leadership of The Unitarian Universalist Association saw the need 
which resulted in their urging the experiment at Meadville/ 
Lombard Theological School. Churches and the influential 
members of denominations need to realize the necessity for 
making theology more relevant to today’s culture. They then 
need to urge the theological schools to revise the curriculm to 
meet the new situation. There is some cause for hope that a few 
institutions are realizing this point.®° 

As a recent book described it, there are four lessons ministers 
need to learn to relate theology to life.5! Lessons one and three 
are pertinent to this discussion. 


Lesson One: Theology that does not wrestle with life issues is not 
worthy of people’s attention in the marketplace.*2 

Lesson Three: Theology must translate its intimidating language and 
streamline its style into the idiom of the day. 


By mixing theology and science, the student would wrestle 
with life issues at fundamental levels. Out of the discussions 
would come new ways of expressing theological concepts in 
more modern, understandable language. Perhaps a revitalized 
institution which could address the myriad social problems which 
our modern society faces — world hunger, poverty, environmen- 
tal disaster, rampant illness — might be able to provide new so- 
lutions to make our world more humane. 

Through the integration of science and theology, religion 
would be modified in the culture. Religion as the model of exis- 
tence by which we live our lives would be transformed into a 
new model which would perhaps be more understandable to our 


50 Dean Jim Waits of Candler School of Theology, Emory University, wrote in a 1981 
address that theology studies included “new clarity about the nature of modern technol- 
ogy and its role.” He added that the context of theological education today is secular in 
nature. The student must be conversant with the secular context in which that person will 
eventually minister. 

51 Carnegie Calian, Today’s Pastor in Tomorrow's World (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1977, 1982). 

52 Ibid., 42. 

53 Thid., 51. 
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secularized society. Hopefully, the religion would be able to 
create new myths and rituals which would transmit new “truths” 
as well as the old ones to the society. 

It would take greater space than this paper to provide more 
depth to the subject of theological education influenced by the 
sciences. The attempt has been made to indicate some areas 
which might prove fertile for investigation by educators and 
church officials. A previous attempt was reviewed to gain histor- 
ical insight from it. The methods which were proposed were ex- 
amined for inclusion in a new model. 

Religion, if it is to remain relevant in society, must have a 
theology which is relevant to that society. A modern scientific 
society calls for a theology which speaks to its existential ques- 
tions in language which it understands. The hope is that the theo- 
logical schools of the 1990s and the twenty-first century can pro- 
vide such a theology that addresses the questions which every 
culture poses. The outcome of our continued existence in this 
world just might depend upon it. 


Richard Speck is parish minister of the Unitarian Universalist Fellowship in 
Vero Beach, Florida. 
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Christians have been debating the proper role of secular learning 
in the life of faith ever since St. Paul declared a preference for 
the foolishness of God over the eloquence of human wisdom, 
even while expressing himself in excellent Hellenistic rhetorical 
style (1 Cor. 1:17-25).! Early Christian attitudes toward the pa- 
gan culture of the Roman Empire were often sharply divided. 
On the one hand, we have Tertullian demanding “What has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem, or the Academy with the church?” 
On the other hand, there is Clement of Alexandria confidently 
declaring that “philosophy educated the Greek world as the Law 
did the Hebrews to bring them to Christ.”? But whether they 
viewed it as implacable foe or friendly ally, ancient Greek and 
Roman Christians simply could not ignore classical culture; it 
was the culture of the only world they knew, and it provided 
Christians and everyone else in that world with a common heri- 
tage of language, art, literature, science, and philosophy. 

From this same culture, early Christians also derived their 
basic system of education in the liberal arts — both its content 
and its form. They could hardly have done otherwise, since edu- 


! Wilhelm Wuellner, “Greek Rhetoric and Pauline Argumentation,” in Early Christian 
Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition: In Honorem Robert Grant, ed. Wil- 
liam R. Schoedel and Robert L. Wilken (Paris: Editions Beauchesne, 1979), 177-88. 

2 Tertullian De praescriptione haereticorum 7 (trans. adapted from Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers 3:246); Clement of Alexandria Stromata 1.28.3 (trans. David L. Balas, “Philosophy,” 
in Encyclopedia of Early Christianity, ed. Everett Ferguson [New York: Garland Pub- 
lishing, 1990], 728). 
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cation in the ancient world was part and parcel of the culture as a 
whole, as indicated by the fact that the meaning of the Greek 
word paideia includes both education and culture, as well as the 
collection of literary texts in which they were embodied.* And 
just as education was understood as inseparable from both cul- 
ture and texts, it was for all practical purposes identified with a 
highly developed system of schooling that included three levels 
of instruction: 1) primary schools in which students learned to 
read, write, and recite short passages from set texts; 2) secondary 
or “grammar” schools where they read and interpreted the works 
of the great classical authors; and 3) higher education in rhetoric, 
the persuasive art of public speaking.’ 

If Christian parents in the first six centuries wanted their 
children to receive any formal education in language or litera- 
ture outside the home, this was the school system in which those 
children had to be trained. Throughout that period, the church 
did not establish a specifically Christian form of schooling for 
the laity, but was content to use the existing system for its own 
ends.° Even Tertullian, who forbade Christians to be teachers 
because they would have been compelled to teach literature 
containing stories about false gods, conceded that Christian 
children had to attend pagan schools, since otherwise they would 
have grown up to be illiterate.® All Christians, therefore, were 





* Werner Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, trans. Gilbert Highet, 3 vols. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1939-45). 

* Instruction was given by a grammatistés (“teacher of letters”) to students from the 
ages of seven to fourteen, by a grammatikos (“grammarian”) from fifteen to seventeen, 
and by a rhetor (rhetorician) from eighteen on, often for four or five years or even 
longer. (The ages are approximate and varied somewhat according to place and period.) 
All the schools were open to girls as well as boys, but it was predominantly the boys, and 
only the wealthy elite among them, who made it all the way to the study of rhetoric. An 
even smaller number chose to leave rhetoric behind and enter into one of the many com- 
peting schools of philosophy, or to apprentice themselves to a physician in order to learn 
medicine. For a full account, see Henri I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, 
trans. George Lamb (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1956). 


° Ibid., 315-26. Marrou observes (pp. 330-39) that explicitly Christian schools of the 
sort common in the Middle Ages grew directly out of schools that had been established in 
monasteries for the training of monks and in episcopal households for the training of 
clergy. This was despite the existence of rabbinical schools in Judaism that could have 
served as models for an alternative system of education for Christians (pp. 316-17). On 
the development of the Jewish school, see Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Stud- 
ies in Their Encounter in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period, trans. John 
Bowden (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1974), 1:78-83.., 


® Ibid., 321, citing Tertullian De idololatria 10 (trans. in Ante-Nicene Fathers 3:66-67). 
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acquainted with Hellenistic education, but some of them looked 
upon it more favorably than others. 

A recent summary of early Christian attitudes toward classi- 
cal education has suggested that Tertullian’s condemnation of it 
was shared by the author of the Didache, Tatian, Theophilus, 
Epiphanius, John Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, Jerome, 
and Augustine, while Clement’s more positive appreciation was 
similar to that found in such writers as Justin Martyr, Athenago- 
ras, Origen, Lactantius, Athanasius, Basil of Caesarea, and Am- 
brose.’ There are considerable data to support this sort of delin- 
eation among the church fathers, and the opposing lists accurately 
reflect the fact that eminent and influential figures may be 
counted on both sides of the question. However, it would be 
wrong to imply that there was a clear division of opinion pro and 
con, for no early Christian author held an unequivocal attitude 
toward classical education and the culture it conveyed. Those 
who saw the Logos at work among the poets and philosophers of 
pagan antiquity nevertheless found the complete and definitive 
expression of that Logos only in the history of salvation culminat- 
ing in Jesus Christ, and even those who protested most vocifer- 
ously against pagan learning did not hesitate to employ its termi- 
nology, it concepts, and its literary style. 

Modern historians have naturally been quite interested in the 
relationship between early Christianity and classical culture, in- 
cluding its systems of education and schooling. Scholars have 
produced detailed studies of the ways in which particular church 
fathers made use of classical thought, especially that found in the 
philosophical schools of the Platonists and Stoics.* There have 
been illuminating studies of particular aspects of early Christian 
engagement with the surrounding culture, such as the dynamics 
of conversion, or the transformation of educational theory and 


7 E.G. Weltin, Athens and Jerusalem: An Interpretive Essay on Christianity and Clas- 
sical Culture (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), 13-16. 

8 Charles Norris Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of Thought 
and Action from Augustus to Augustine (New York: Oxford University Press, 1940); A. 
H. Armstrong and R. A. Marcus, Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960); Werner Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1961); Henry Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and 
the Classical Tradition: Studies in Justin, Clement, and Origen (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1966); Jean Daniélou, Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, trans. John 
Austin Baker (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1973); Weltin, Athens and Jerusalem. 
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practice, or the alleged derivation of Hellenistic learning from 
Moses and the Hebraic tradition.’ Shifting perspectives, some 
scholars have attempted to reconstruct how the early Christians 
must have looked to their pagan contemporaries, and what was 
actually at stake in the pagan reaction in its various forms of de- 
rision, persecution, and resistance.!° Still another approach has 
been to consider the pagans and Christians of the ancient world 
as members of two interacting sociological communities, who 
for a time competed for power in the world they were com- 
pelled to share.!! 

All these examples of scholarly investigation yield informa- 
tion and interpretations that are pertinent to our concerns as 
religious educators seeking some direction in our own encoun- 
ters with modern secular cultures. However, there is a relatively 
new movement in early Christian studies that promises to be es- 
pecially useful in this regard. Inspired by their colleagues in lit- 
erary studies, many biblical scholars and church historians are 
now striving to employ the tools of rhetorical criticism in their 
study of early Christian texts.!? Ancient theories of rhetoric, long 


’ 





* On conversion, see A. D. Nock, Conversion: The Old and the New in Religion from 
Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933) and 
Ramsay MacMullen, Christianizing the Roman Empire, A.D. 100-400 (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1984). M. L. W. Laistner concentrates on education in Christianity and 
Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1951). 
For Christian assertions of Greek dependence on the Hebrews, see Arthur J. Droge, Ho- 
mer or MosesP: Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture (Tubingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1989); for evidence that Greek culture did derive largely from Egyptian and 
Phoenician sources with substantial Hebraic influence, see Martin Bernal, Black Athena: 
The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization, 2 vols. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1987-91). 

' Pierre de Labriolle, La réaction paienne: étude sur le polémique antichrétienne du 
Ter au Vie siécle (Paris: L’Artisan due Livre, 1934); Stephen Benko, Pagan Rome and the 
Early Christians (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1984); Robert L. Wilken 
The Christians as the Romans Saw Them (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1984) 

"' Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1987). 


'* For New Testament studies utilizing this approach, an excellent introduction with a 
helpful bibliography is Burton L. Mack, Rhetoric and the New Testament (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990); see also George A. Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through 
Rhetorical Criticism (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1984). For rhetori- 
cal criticism of the Old Testament, see James Muilenberg, “Form Criticism and Beyond,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature 88 (1969): 1-18, and Rhetorical C riticism: Essays in Honor 
of James Muilenberg, ed. Jared J. Jackson and Martin Kessler (Pittsburgh: Pickwick 
Press, 1974). Essays on rhetorical criticism of both Old and New Testaments appear in 
The Bible as Rhetoric: Studies in Biblical Persuasion and C redibility, ed. Martin Warner 
(London: Routledge, 1990). A recent study that applies some aspects of rhetorical criti- 
cism (as well as cultural anthropology and the sociology of knowledge) to Christian texts 
of the second through the sixth centuries in Averil Cameron, Christianity and the Rhet- 
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dismissed as mere guides to stylistic omamentation, are once 
again being used to uncover the persuasive argumentation ex- 
pressed in human discourse.!° With this turn to rhetoric comes a 
renewed emphasis on the social context of speech and writing, 
because rhetoric is concerned above all else with the impact that 
a speaker or writer intends to have upon the audience. As a re- 
sult, we are encouraged to ask not only what a certain writer 
might have thought or believed about the subject at hand, but 
precisely what the writer wanted to say on a particular occasion, 
to whom, how, and why. For religious educators, this way of 
framing the questions we put to ancient Christian texts can serve 
to highlight their educational dimensions, since every author be- 
comes (in effect) a teacher addressing an audience of more or 
less receptive students. 

Both the methodological approach of rhetorical criticism and 
its potential relevance for religious education will be illustrated 
in the following analysis of Basil of Caesarea’s Address to the 
Young, one of the most famous patristic texts to deal directly 
with the conflicted relationship between secular learning and 
Christian faith. The classical scholar Werner Jaeger spoke of this 
treatise as “the charter of all Christian higher education for cen- 
turies to come,” which suggests that it ought to be well known."4 
However, Basil’s Address does not seem to have received much 
attention from religious educators of late, and it is not even men- 
tioned in any of the most recent surveys of the history of Chris- 
tian education.!° For a variety of reasons, then, it seems desirable 
that this important and influential treatise should be brought to 
the attention of religious educators today. 


oric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1991). Important analyses of individual early Christian writers are Rosemary 
Radford Ruether, Gregory of Nazianxus: Rhetor-and Philosopher (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1969); Donald D. Sider, Ancient Rhetoric and the Art of Tertullian (Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1971); and Robert L. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhet- 
oric and Reality in the Late Fourth Century (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1983). 

13 Mack, Rhetoric and the New Testament, 19-24. 

14 Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia, 81. 

15 John H. Westerhoff III and O. C. Edwards, Jr., eds., A Faithful Church: Issues in 
the History of Catechesis (Wilton, Ct.: Morehouse-Barlow, 1981); Kenneth O. Gangel and 
Warren S. Benson, Christian Education: Its History and Philosophy (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1983); Marianne Sawicki, The Gospel in History: Portrait of a Teaching Church; 
The Origins of Christian Education (New York: Paulist Press, 1988). 
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Basil’s Address to the Young: A Rhetorical Analysis 


Saint Basil of Caesarea (c. 330-79) was one of the three “Cap- 
padocian Fathers” of the early church, along with brother Greg- 
ory of Nyssa and his friend Gregory of Nazianzus."® Although he 
grew up ina wealthy Christian family in Cappadocia (in modern- 
day Turkey) and returned there to serve as bishop of Caesarea, 
as a young man Basil studied rhetoric and Greek literature with 
some of the foremost pagan scholars, in both Constantinople and 
Athens.” Basil’s father had been a professor of rhetoric, and Basil 
himself taught rhetoric for a year before his adoption of the mo- 
nastic life and subsequent baptism and ordination. A consum- 
mate stylist of Greek prose and a theologian of distinction, Basil 
naturally took both personal and professional interest in the rela- 
tionship between secular learning and the Christian faith, as his 
Address to the Young makes clear.!® 


Audience and Genre 


Basil was speaking to Christian young people who were studying 
under a teacher of grammar, at a stage in their education when 
they would have been reading and commenting upon a wide 
variety of Greek literary texts; this would place them somewhere 


'6 In the absence of any adequate modern biography of Basil, the following can be 
consulted: M. M. Fox, The Life and Times of St. Basil the Great as Revealed in His Works 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1939); the essays in Word and Spirit: A 
Monastic Review 1 (1979); Metropolitan Georges, “Basil the Great, Bishop and Pastor,” 
St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 29 (1985): 5-27. 

" Paul J. Fedwick, “Basil of Caesarea on Education,” in Basilio di Cesarea: la sua eta, 
la sua opera e il Basilianesimo in Sicilia (Messina: Centro di Studi Umanistici, 1983), 
1:579-600; George L. Kustas, “Saint Basil and the Rhetorical Tradition,” in Basil of Caesa- 
rea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, ed. Paul Jonathon Fedwick (Toronto: Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Medieval Studies, 1981), 1:221-79. 


'S The Greek text with an English translation by R. J. Deferrari and R. P. McGuire is 
in Saint Basil: The Letters, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1939), 4:378-435. Readers interested in Basil’s use of classical authors (especially 
Homer, Herodotus, Plato, and Plutarch) should consult the notes there, and in the edition 
by N. G. Wilson, Saint Basil on the Value of Greek Literature (London: Gerald Duck- 
worth & Co., 1975); see also [hor Sevéenko, “A Shadow Outline of Virtue: The Classical 
Heritage of Greek Christian Literature (Second to Seventh Century),” in Age of Spiritual- 
ity: A Symposium, ed. K. Weitzmann (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1980), 
61. The Address to the Young is the only one of Basil’s writings devoted entirely to this 
subject, but he deals with the topic in many other places as well. For Basil’s rather harsh 
criticisms of pagan learning in his homilies, see Emmanuel Amand de Mendieta, “The 
Official Attitude of Basil of Caesarea as a Christian Bishop towards Greek Philosophy 
and Science,” in The Orthodox Churches and the West: Papers Read at the Fourteenth 
Summer Meeting and the Fifteenth Winter Meeting of the Ecclesiastical History Society, 
ed. Derek Baker (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1976), 25-49, 
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between 12 and 15 years of age. Since Basil speaks of himself as 
coming just after their parents in natural relationship to the stu- 
dents in his audience, they may have been his nephews (perhaps 
some nieces as well) or members of a congregation over which 
he was exercising pastoral care. 

Modern readers have tended to view this work as a theoreti- 
cal discourse in which Basil tackled the question, “Should Chris- 
tians study pagan literature?” and gave an answer that was 
cautious but on the whole affirmative. However, there was really 
no question whether or not the young people to whom Basil 
spoke would study pagan writers for they were school children: 
and (as we have already noted) the traditional system of educa- 
tion based upon the study of classical authors was the only one 
available.” 

Basil’s purpose, then, was a practical one, as suggested by the 
most common title found in the manuscripts: To His Nephews 
on How They Might Profit from Greek Literature. What was at 
stake was not so much whether the students might derive profit 
from the classics (a subject that is treated only in the first three of 
the ten chapters) but how they might benefit from their studies. 
The implication is that there is need for some special instruction 
in that regard, without which the students might fail to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that was presented to them.”! Chris- 
tian students were reading pagan literature in the course of their 
studies; that much was certain. How were they to approach this 
literature so as to derive profit from it? 

Basil’s answer fails into three parts. The first (Chapters I-III) 
asserts that there is indeed some value to be found in reading 


'9 On the controverted questions of date, context, and audience, see Ann Moffatt, 
“The Occasion of St. Basil’s Address to Young Men,” Antichthon 6 (1972): 74-86; Erich 
Lamberz, “Zum Verstdndnis von Basileios’ Schrift Ad adolescentes,” Zeitschrift fuir Kir- 
chengeschichte 90 (1979): 221-41; Fedwick, “Basil of Caesarea on Education,” 592, n. 32. 

2 If, as seems likely, Basil from the beginning envisioned the eventual publication of 
his address, it might be fair to say that his wider audience included both Christian school 
teachers (so Sherman Garnett, Jr., “The Christian Young and the Secular World: St. Bas- 
il’s Letter on Pagan Literature,” Greek Orthodox Review 26 [1988]: 211-23) and Christian 
parents who were expressing reluctance at sending their children to pagan schools (so 
Wendy E. Helleman, “Basil’s Ad Adolescentes,” in Christianity and the Classics: The Ac- 
ceptance of a Heritage, ed. Wendy E. Helleman [Lanham, Md.: University Press of 
America, 1990], 36). However, his argument throughout is aimed directly at the students, 
with no explicit reference to any other audience. 

21 Paul Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 


France, 1971), 45. 
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Greek literature. The second (Chapters IV-VII) sets forth a guid- 
ing principle by which pagan literature is to be read and appro- 
priated by Christians. The third part (Chapters VIII-X) calls Basil's 
young hearers to an earthly life of virtue as preparation for the 
heavenly life that is to come.” The Address, then, is not a dispas- 
sionate analytical treatise on a theoretical question, but is closely 
related to the Hellenistic genre of literature called the protrepti- 
kos, which was an exhortation to the philosophical or virtuous 
life.22 As we shall see, in this case the exhortation was also a 
demonstration and model of Basil’s method for attaining virtue 
through the study of pagan authors. 


The Value of Pagan Literature 


Following the conventions of rhetorical theory, Basil begins by 
establishing the @thos or trustworthy character of himself as 
speaker, declaring that his advanced age, his training, his expe- 
rience in human affairs, and the mutual affection that lies be- 
tween him and his hearers should lead them to expect that his 
words will be for their best advantage.” Let them listen, then, 
with eager attention, that they may belong to the second of three 
classes of people described by the poet Hesiod, those who take 
the good advice of another (I.3). 





22 In the technical terms of the rhetorical handbooks, the first part includes the exor- 
dium (introduction) and a form of narratio (statement of the case) appropriate for a de- 
liberative speech, along with the refutation of an anticipated objection. Basil begins the 
second section in IV.1 by saying that he has finished discussing the usefulness of pagan 
literature and is moving to a consideration of the proper method of reading it; what fol- 
lows constitutes the confirmatio of the argument, supported with analogies from nature 
and everyday life, examples from history, and citations of literary authorities. The third 
part includes a long exhortation in the form of a digressio, which Basil introduces in 
VIII.1 by reiterating the central issue once more (“let us return to the same subject of 
which we were speaking at the beginning’), and a formal conclusio in X.7-8. Texts and 
translations of the standard treatises on rhetoric by Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian are 
readily accessible in the Loeb Classical Library. Concise explanations of the most impor- 
tant terms used in ancient rhetorical theory can be found in Mack, Rhetoric and the New 
Testament, 31-49, and Kennedy, New Testament Interpretation through Rhetorical Criti- 
cism, 12-38. For Basil’s period in particular, see George A. Kennedy, Greek Rhetoric 
under Christian Emperors (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983). 


*8 Wilson, Saint Basil, 9. The most famous classical examples, those of Aristotle and 


Cicero, are no longer extant. Clement of Alexandria's Protreptikos (also known as the 
Exhortation to the Greeks) is translated in Ante-Nicene Fathers 2:171-206. 

*4 Since Basil states the issue in terms of what is advantageous or useful to his au- 
dience, this address must be classified as a “deliberative” speech, rather than a “judicial” 
speech in which the aim would be justice, or an “epideictic” or “encomiastic” speech in 
which the final goal would be the honor of the person or thing being praised. 
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Basil next clearly states the burden of the case he is present- 
ing to these pupils who are obliged to hold daily converse with 
the classical authors: 


This it is, and naught else, that I have come to offer you as my counsel 
— that you should not surrender to these men once for all the rudders 
of your mind, as if of a ship, and follow them whithersoever they 
lead; rather, accepting from them only that which is useful, you should 
know that which ought to be overlooked. What, therefore, these things 
are, and how we shall distinguish between them, is the lesson which I 
shall teach you from this point on. (1.5) 


The principle of distinction is then set forth: whatever serves as 
preparation for the soul’s eternal life with God is useful; what- 
ever contributes only to the earthly life of the body is not. 

Here Basil pauses to answer a possible objection that might 
be raised: is the Bible not sufficient for Christians, making the 
study of secular literature unnecessary and irrelevant??> To be 
sure, says Basil, holy scripture teaches about the other life of the 
soul “through mysteries” (II.5), but these are too deep to be un- 
derstood fully by the young. In the meantime, the study of litera- 
ture can offer “a preliminary training to the eye of the soul” 
(11.6). Basil suggests three analogies from common human expe- 
rience, comparing the study of pagan literature to the drill of 
soldiers before battle, the preparatory treatments which the dyer 
applies to the cloth before applying the dye, and the sight of the 
sun’s reflection in the water, which conditions our eyes so that 
we might subsequently be able to look directly at the sun itself 
(II.6-8). In each case, the pursuit of a worthy endeavor requires a 
necessary preliminary step, just as instruction in secular learning 
is prerequisite to the full appreciation of the mystical teachings 
found in holy scriptures. The implication is that pagan wisdom is 
definitely inferior to Christian learning, but not necessarily op- 
posed to it. In fact, secular education stands as a positive pro- 
paedeutic for those who desire to live a Christian life. 

As Basil explains, we are dealing here with two “systems of 
education” (pareikasas ton paideusedn) (III.2) that ought to be 
considered in relation to one another. 


Now if there is some affinity between the two bodies of teachings, 
ee re eh ee ee 


25 The objection is implied rather than stated; it was common rhetorical practice to 
anticipate and refute the arguments of an opponent in debate. 
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knowledge of them should be useful to us; but if not, at least the fact 
that by setting them side by side we can discover the difference be- 
tween them, is of no small importance for strengthening the position 
of the better. (III.1) 


Christian doctrine, like the fruit of a tree adorned with beautiful 
foliage, can be protected and made more attractive by means of 
“the wisdom drawn from outside” (III.2). Basil’s defense of the 
usefulness of secular learning then concludes with approving 
reference to the examples of two biblical heroes, Moses and 
Daniel, who were trained in pagan wisdom before proceeding to 
divine contemplation. 


Guidelines for Christian Reading 


Turning in the second part of his Address (Chapters IV-VII) to 
the method by which Christians may derive benefit from pagan 
learning, Basil warns of the dangers in the works of the poets, the 
writers of prose (by which he means especially the historians), 
and the orators. It is not necessary to avoid these writers com- 
pletely, but not everything they write is to be received in the 
same way. 


You ought not to give your attention to all [the poets] write without ex- 
ception; but whenever they recount for you the deeds or words of 
good men, you ought to cherish and emulate these and try to be as far 
as possible like them; but when they treat of wicked men, you ought 
to avoid such imitation (mimésin),®° stopping your ears no less than 
Odysseus did, according to what those same poets say, when he 
avoided the songs of the Sirens.’ (IV.I-2) 


When the poets revile or mock, when they depict immoral acts, 


°6 It is sometimes suggested (as by Garnett, “Christian Young,” 211) that Basil was rec- 
ommending the “censorship” of certain morally offensive passages in the works of classi- 
cal authors. But note that here, as throughout all of Chapter IV, Basil is warning against 
the “imitation” (mimésin) of the deeds and words of the wicked, not against reading or 
hearing the stories that recount them. As Helleman says in “Basil’s Ad Adolescentes,” 50, 
n. 36; “There is no basis in the Ad Adolescentes for advocating for the school texts of the 
classical authors methods of emendation which involved a wholesale removal of words 
or passages morally offensive to the editors.” 


*7 In Book XII of Homer's Odyssey, of course, Odysseus does not stop up his ears at 
all, but only commands his companions to lash him to the mast of the ship so that when 
the Sirens sing he can hear but not follow after them. This is one of several misquotations 
and misapplications of classical texts in Basil’s Address, and he may well have intended 
for his audience to catch them as part of a kind of academic game. See Ernest L. Fortin, 
“Christianity and Hellenism in Basil the Great’s Address Ad Adulescentes,” in Neoplaton- 
ism and Early Christian THought: Essays in Honour of A. H. Armstrong, ed. H. J. Blum- 
enthal and R. A. Markus (London: Variorum Publications, 1981), 189-203. 
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and especially when they speak of the gods, they are to be ig- 
nored; the same criteria hold when making selections from 
among the works of the prose writers. 

As for the orators, they are not to be imitated when they ex- 
ercise “the art of lying” (IV.6), but “we shall take rather those 
passages of theirs in which they have praised virtue or con- 
demned vice” (IV.7). Christians ought to follow the example of 
bees, who seek flowers not ony for their fragrance and color, but 
for that in them which is useful for the making of honey. Or, to 
employ another analogy, while we pick the roses we ought to 
avoid the thorns. Whatever is “akin to the truth” (IV.9) may be 
taken from pagan authors, but the rest must be left behind. 

The utility of pagan literature for Christian students, Basil be- 
lieved, lies principally in its praise of virtue. The true subject 
matter of Greek literature (indeed the only subject matter in that 
literature that commands the attention of Christians) is the life of 
virtue (areté).*® Here we find the explanation for Basil’s convic- 
tion that pagan literature is a valuable and even necessary prepa- 
ration for the Christian student: 


For it is no small advantage that a certain intimacy and familiarity 
with virtue should be engendered in the souls of the young, seeing 
that the lessons learned by such are likely, in the nature of the case, to 
be indelible, having been deeply impressed in them by reason of the 
tenderness of their souls. (V.2) 


In light of this passage, it is difficult to see how some scholars 
can think of the value of pagan literature and the exhortation to 
virtue as two separate and unrelated themes in Basil’s Address to 
the Young.’ In point of fact, the value of pagan literature for 
Basil lies precisely in its protreptic character. That is why he 
speaks of Hesiod as singing the praise of virtue (V.5) and recalls 
the judgment of Dio Chrysostom that “all Homer’s poetry is an 
encomium of virtue” (V.6). Passages from Solon and Theognis, 
and a fable from Prodicus about Heracles choosing between 
Vice and Virtue in the persons of two women, are cited as ex- 
amples of pagan appreciation of the unrivalled position of virtue. 


28 As Jaeger says in Paideia, 1:3, in the classical period from the days of Homer the 
Greek word areté implied “a combination of proud and courtly morality with warlike 
valour.” For Basil, it implies excellence, truth, goodness, and obedience to God’s 
commands. 

29 See, for example, Wilson, Saint Basil, 9: Moffatt, “Occasion,” 79; and Garnett, 
“Christian Young,” 217-19. 
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The practical nature of Basil’s argument is again clear when 
he asserts that the teaching of these pagan writers about virtue 
are not only to be repeated and admired; they must also be put 
into practice in the students’ lives. 


It seems to me that such harmony between profession and life is very 
much as if a painter had made a likeness of a man of quite wondrous 
beauty, and this same man should be such in reality as the painter had 
portrayed him on his panels. For brilliantly to praise virtue in public, 
and to make long speeches about it, but in private to rate pleasure be- 
fore temperance, and self-interest before justice, resembles, as I would 
assert, those stage-folk who bring out plays and often appear as kings 
and potentates, although they are neither kings nor potentates, and 
perhaps not even free men at all. Again, a musician would not will- 
ingly consent that his lyre should be out of tunes nor a leader of a cho- 
rus that his chorus should not sing in the strictest possible harmony; 
but shall each individual person be at variance with himself, and shall 
he exhibit a life not at all in agreement with his words? (VI.2-4) 


The need for harmony between profession and life is attested by 
citations from Homer and Euripides, and by Plato’s description 
of the last extreme of injustice as “to appear to be just without 
being so.”*° In this way, the sixth chapter not only lays the 
groundwork for the moral instruction that is to come but also 
provides a neat transition from the discussion in Chapter V about 
virtuous words found in Greek writings to the theme of Chapter 
VIL, which is the virtuous deeds recorded in that same literature 
and in the “unbroken oral tradition” (VII.1) about the ancient 
heroes. 

Earlier, Basil had praised virtue without defining it clearly, 
but now he provides specific examples of virtuous deeds. His 
criterion of selection, though not unexpected, deserves special 
attention. In every case, the example is taken from a pagan au- 
thor (often Plutarch), but the definition of the virtue that the ex- 
ample serves to illustrate is taken from Jesus’ words in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Thus, Basil observes that Socrates’ noble accep- 
tance of an undeserved sentence of death is akin to the precept 
that Christians should turn the other cheek to one who strikes 
them, and that Pericles and Eucleides acted in accordance with 
the precepts that we should gently suffer the anger of others and 
pray that our enemies may be blessed instead of cursed. Sim- 


°° Plato, Republic 2.361A. 
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ilarly, Alexander’s refusal to look upon the beautiful daughters of 
Darius when he captured them accords with Jesus’ teaching that 
lustful desire is equivalent to adultery. Next, Basil is amazed to 
find that a Pythagorean named Cleinas paid a fine of three talents 
rather than swear: “He must have heard, it seems to me, our 
commandment forbidding the taking of an oath” (VII.10). In this 
section, Basil has provided nothing less than a Christian reinter- 
pretation of the Greek ideal of virtue, while urging his young au- 
dience to read profane literature with a sanctified imagination 
informed by the admonitions of holy scripture.*! 


Disciplines of the Virtuous Life 


The third part of the work (Chapters VIII-X) exhorts Basil’s 
young hearers to a life of virtue as a preparation for the life to 
come. In Chapter X, Basil argues that everyone who has some 
definite goal in sight, whether artisan or athlete or musician, 
finds it necessary to maintain dedicated efforts that lead toward 
the goal. Often, this will involve a concentrated program of 
training, as it did for the athletes Polydamas and Milo and for 
Timotheus, whose flute-playing so stirred Alexander. Surely we 
Christians, too, (says Basil) will need to undergo an equally rig- 
orous preparation for the contest that is before us, in which vic- 
tory will bring “prizes so marvelous in multitude and in grandeur 
that they cannot be described in words” (VIII.10). 


Therefore we ought not to idle away our time, nor for an ease that can 
last but a short while give up in exchange glorious hopes — that is, if 
we are not to be reproached and to incur retributions. (VIII.13) 


Mention of the punishment that awaits those who fail to make 
the most of the time of preparation allotted to them leads Basil to 
the rhetorical question: “What then, shall we do?” (IX.1). Echo- 
ing the advice given in the early part of the oration, Basil’s answer 
is that 

we should not be slaves of the body, except so far as is strictly neces- 

sary; but our souls we should supply with all things that are best, 


through philosophy freeing them, as from a prison, from association 
with the passions of the body, and at the same time making the body 








31 So Fortin, “Christianity and Hellenism,” 199: “If there is anything to be learned 
from Basil’s address, it is that the co-optation of the pagan classics as a kind of praepara- 
tio evangelica or propaedeutic to the faith entailed not so much the appropriation of the 
old values as their transmutation in accordance with the demands of the Gospel.” 
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likewise master of the passions, supplying the body with what it can- 
not do without. (IX.2) 


This rationale for a moderate asceticism is just what we might 
expect from the Father of Eastern Monasticism, and its implica- 
tions for everyday life are now spelled out. The vices condemned 
here are perhaps those to which Basil thought his adolescent 
hearers would be most susceptible: gluttony, vanity of dress or 
personal appearance, revelry, desire for wealth, and ambition 
for flattery. 

Basil’s argument in this exhortation to virtue is reminiscent of 
that in many passages found in his ascetical and homiletical 
works. For instance, the following quotation from his sermon on 
the text “Give heed to’yourself” (Deut. 15:9) could serve admir- 
ably as a summary of Chapter IX: 


Attend not to the flesh nor seek after its good in any form — health, 

beauty, enjoyment of pleasures, or longevity — and do not admire 

wealth and fame and power. Do not consider the accessories to your 

temporal existence to be of great consequence and thus, in your zeal- 

ous concern for these things, neglect the life which is of primary im- 
. portance to you. “Give heed to thyself,” that is, to your soul.*” 


But whereas this homily and other such passages in Basil’s asceti- 
cal works are replete with references to Scripture, all but one of 
the illustrations Basil uses in this part of the Address are drawn 
from pagan literature;*> even the descriptions of the pains of 
Hades are proverbial expressions of Hellenistic origin. 

Most scholars have dismissed the digression that constitutes 
nearly the entire third part of the Address as irrelevant to Basil's 
central argument, but Basil has by no means lost sight of his orig- 
inal aim, which was to teach his hearers how to derive profit 
from pagan literature.*4 In this chapter (which is a kind of tour 
de force), he puts into practice the very method he has been rec- 
ommending: Christian virtues are taught by examples from pa- 
gan literature. Just as the account of the virtuous words of the 
pagans in Chapter V was followed in Chapter VII by descrip- 


a eae ae ere ee 8 i et 

°° Translated by M. Monica Wagner in Saint Basil: Ascetical Works (New York: Fa- 
thers of the Church 1950), 435. 

oS The exception is an appeal in IX.8 to the example of David, “the poet of the Sacred 
Songs, who freed King Saul from madness by playing music that was wholesome, not 
licentious like the music that Basil laments as being so much in vogue in his day. 

of A typical comment is that of Wilson in Saint Basil, 59: “In Chapter VIII [Basil] turns 
from educational practice to more general considerations about the purpose of an indi- 
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tions of their deeds worthy of imitation, so here do we find Basil 

completing his advice by adding to it his own expert example. 
In the final chapter of his address, Basil admits once more 

that scripture remains the final arbiter of goodness and truth. 


But although we Christians shall doubtless learn all these things more 
thoroughly in our own literature, yet for the present, at least, let us 
trace out a kind of rough sketch,*° as it were, of what virtue is accord- 
ing to the teaching of the pagans. (X.1) 


As mighty rivers gather water from many different sources, so 
should we gather knowledge from every place where it can be 
found. Recalling the wise man Bias who advised his son to gather 
travel-supplies for his old age, Basil implores his young hearers 
to amass a supply of virtue that will sustain them through their 
long journey to eternity. 


For it would be disgraceful that we, having thrown away the present 
opportunity, should at some later time attempt to summon back the 
past when all our vexation will gain us nothing. (X.6.) 


After promising that he will continue to advise them through- 
out their lives, Basil concludes his address by telling the students 
that there are three classes of sick people: those with minor ail- 
ments who go to see the physicians, the seriously ill who sum- 
mon physicians to their homes, and the despondent incurables 
who will not even admit the doctors when they call. The stu- 
dents would be like the last of these if they should refuse good 
instruction when it is available, so Basil urges them not to avoid 
“those whose reasoning faculties are sound’”® (X.8). It is yet 
another mark of Basil’s rhetorical art that the end of his address is 


vidual’s existence.” Moffatt, in “Occasion,” 78-79, even goes so far as to suggest that this 
section “seems out of place” and that Basil (despite his reputation as a master rhetori- 
cian!) was here “sliding away from his particular argument to the less relevant common- 
places of the contemporary pagan and Christian philosophy.” Fernand Boulenger, in 
Saint Basile: aux jeunes gens sur la maniére de tirer profit des lettres helléniques (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1935), 25, did speak of the Address as being at once “un éloge,” “un 
conseil,” and “une demonstration,” but he does not seem to have realized that these terms 
correspond precisely to the three parts of the work, which provide 1) an encomium on 
pagan literature, 2) advice about its use, and 3) a demonstration of the recommended 
method of reading. 

35 The Greek word skiagraphian, translated here as “rough sketch,” is literally a 
“shadow outline.” The phrase “a shadow outline of virtue” was used by Plato in the Re- 


public 2.365C. 
36 Does Basil mean himself, or the pagan authors whose works he has been teaching 
the students to read? The text is ambiguous, and it would seem that the description ap- 


plies equally well to both. 
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like the beginning, referring to his close personal relationship 
with the students and inviting them to pay heed to the example 
(negative or positive) of one of three classes of people who have 
an opportunity to receive prudent advice. 


Prayer, Pluralism, and Public Education 


Basil’s Address to the Young has not lacked for readers in the 16 
centuries since its composition. As Deferrari and McGuire pointed 
out, “it is without question the best known and most widely dis- 
seminated of Basil’s works.”3” While it was known and quoted in 
Byzantine literature and traces of its influence may perhaps be 
found in the Latin West during the Middle Ages, the work gained 
special prominence at the time of the Renaissance. It was trans- 
lated into Latin by Leonardo Bruni early in the fifteenth century, 
and a few decades later Bruni’s translation became the first of 
Basil’s works to be published in printed form. 

Since that time, it has exercised a wide influence in the his- 
tory of education, as frequent appeals have been made to it by 
Christians seeking to defend the study of classical literature.° 
Unfortunately, popularity has not always brought comprehen- 
sion. Readers who look to the Address to the Young in order to 
find reasons to include the classics in a school curriculum may 
find material that suits their purpose, but they must not suppose 
that Basil himself posed the problem in the same way. He was 
not addressing himself to the concerns of educational theorists or 
school administrators, but to the needs of Christian students who 
had little or no control over what they were being taught. 

In our own day, the audience whose situation is most similar 
to the one Basil actually encountered would be devout Christian 
students obliged to attend public schools in a society (like that in 
the United States today) in which public education is, if not thor- 
oughly pagan, at least decidedly secular. One option that pre- 
sents itself to such students is to transfer to parochial schools or 
private schools that attempt to employ a so-called “Christian 
curriculum of studies.” The patristic antecedent for such a course 
of action would be the two fourth-century authors named Apol- 


ne ee EE a et oe Sete ee ee ee 
97 Deferrari and McGuire, Letters 4:371, 


<q Luzi Schucan, Das Nachleben von Basilius M agnus “Ad adolescentes” (Geneva: Li- 
brarie Droz, 1973), 42-53, 62-63. 


*° Deferrari and McGuire, Letters 4:372-73. 
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linaris, father and son. According to the historian Socrates, they 
responded to the apostate Emperor Julian’s edict forbidding 
Christians from teaching the classics by recasting the Pentateuch 
into Homeric verse, the historical books of the old Testament 
into dramatic form, and the New Testament into Platonic dia- 
logues.*° As it happened, their project came to nothing in the 
end, due (we may suppose) in part to the death of Julian and in 
part to the lack of quality in the work they were able to produce. 

Basil's way was a different one, and it may still be considered 
attractive by those Christian students who, for one reason or 
another, continue their studies in schools of non-Christian, or 
even anti-Christian, orientation. If they follow his plan, such stu- 
dents will be content to learn the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and mathematics, and even science, art, music, and philosophy, 
along with their non-Christian peers. But in their studies they will 
apply a fundamentally Christian principle of interpretation based 
on an understanding of virtue that they have found in the Bible 
and learned from parents and pastors at home and at church. 
And if they were to follow the example provided by Basil and 
his friend Gregory of Nazianzus when they attended the univer- 
sity in Athens, such students would eagerly devote themselves to 
prayer and study at church as well as to their classes at school.#! 

The problem faced by Christian students in public schools is 
in fact common to all people of faith who live in North America 
or Western Europe or any number of other places in the world 
today. If Basil and his contemporaries lived in a world that was 
still in the process of becoming Christian, we must recognize 
that our own world is rapidly becoming post-Christian; indeed, 
in most metropolitan areas in the United States it is already so. 
As in the early days of the church, the challenge for Christians 


49 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History 3.16 (trans. in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2nd 
ser., 2:87). During the last three centuries B.C.E., comparable efforts to write accounts of 
Jewish history in classical Greek form were made by a number of Hellenistic J ewish his- 
torians and poets in Alexandria; see Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:69-70. 

41 Gregory of Nazianzus, “Panegyric on St. Basil the Great,” Oration 43.21, trans. by 
Leo P. McCauley in Funeral Orations by Saint Gregory Nazianzen and Saint Ambrose 
(New York: Fathers of the Church, 1953), 45: “Two ways were familiar to us: the first and 
more precious leading us to our sacred buildings and the masters there, the second and 
the one of less account, to our secular teachers. All else — festivals, spectacles, assem- 
blies, and banquets — we left to those with a taste for such things. For nothing is worthy 
of esteem, in my opinion, which does not lead to virtue and render better those who 
apply themselves to it. . . . Our great concern, our great name, was to be Christians and 
be called Christians.” 
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now is to be faithful to the gospel in the midst of a hostile or at 
least indifferent world. That is not to say that Christians should 
not be involved in the political arena or should not work to bring 
cultural mores into conformity with gospel values. But we can no 
longer do so from a position of privilege that would enable us to 
claim some inherent right to impose biblical morality upon every- 
one else. Nor can we any longer expect the culture of the society 
in which we live to provide either religious instruction for our 
children or evangelical catechesis for converts to our faith. From 
this perspective, it seems that much of the energy that some 
Christian groups periodically direct toward the reestablishment 
of prayer in the public schools and the expurgation of certain 
reading materials from the public libraries would be better spent 
in providing their children with the sort of advice and example 
that Basil had to give to the Christian students of his day. 


Notes for a Christian Cultural Critique 


Neither naive acceptance, nor anxious withdrawal, nor unquali- 
fied resistance is the appropriate Christian response to the cul- 
ture in which we live. What our children need — what we 
ourselves desperately need as well — is an informed and judi- 
cious cultural critique that will examine the education, art, and 
entertainment our society offers to us and help us assess them in 
relation to gospel values.‘? In developing this cultural critique, 
we will of course not be able simply to reiterate the details of 
Basil’s advice. Instead of the competition between cultural and 
religious traditions that characterized late antiquity, we now face 
a radical pluralism in which the inherited traditions themselves 
seem to be crumbling from within. Basil and his contemporaries 
argued about which texts were in the educational canon and 
which values were to be considered normative; we often find 
ourselves asking if there is or ought to be a central authoritative 
canon in our society and if our fragmented discourse can sustain 
any common values at all. 


* A recent example is John F. Kavanaugh, Following Christ in a Consumer Society: 
The Spirituality of Cultural Resistance, rev. ed. (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1991), 
which contains an excellent annotated bibliography. See also Julian N. Hartt, A Christian 
Critique of American Culture: An Essay in Practical.Theology (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1967), and the essays and bibliography on the theme “Theology, Education and the 
Electronic Media” in Religious Education 82, no. 2 (Spring 1987). 
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Not only does our culture contemplate notions of authority, 
tradition, and value that are radically different from those of 
the ancient world, but the means of cultural transmission and 
dissemination have changed almost beyond recognition. The 
Hellenistic culture that Basil confronted in his Address was pre- 
dominantly oral and literary in character, but ours is increasingly 
visual and electronic. Rather than guides to reading poetry and 
prose, Christian students and families today are more likely to 
have need of assistance in interpreting the onslaught of images 
and sounds presented to them in both advertising and the enter- 
tainment media, whether on compact disks, in the movies, or on 
television. Nevertheless, even if so much has changed since Bas- 
il’s day (and is continuing to change), we can still profit from a 
consideration of some elements of his strategic approach, which 
may be of use to us even in this very different world of the late 
twentieth century. 

1. Like Basil, we will need a thorough knowledge of our cul- 
ture so as to be able to frame our critique in terms that are both 
meaningful and persuasive to those who are constantly being 
shaped by the very symbols and cultural norms that we are try- 
ing to assess. In all honesty, we must acknowledge that this cul- 
ture, for all its faults, is in some way “ours” as well as “theirs.” 

2. Furthermore, we will need to affirm what is genuinely 
good in the culture. God was not left without a witness in the an- 
cient world (Acts 14:17), nor is any modern culture utterly cut 
off from the signs of God’s active presence. Basil was eager to 
find points of agreement between the gospel and Hellenistic cul- 
ture, as well as to clarify points of conflict; so must we labor to 
discriminate the praiseworthy from that which deserves our 
censure. 

3. Although Basil did not provide his audience with catechet- 
ical instruction on this occasion, much of his address assumed 
that they already possessed a good deal of knowledge about the 
Christian faith, its scriptures, and its moral teachings. Our cultur- 
al critique may or may not include explicit references to scrip- 
ture and Christian doctrine, but somehow we have got to make 
sure that the faithful are regularly being immersed in the living 
tradition of liturgy, prayer, study, and service. Basil did not worry 
that the young people he knew were not being taught about 
Christianity at school, because he was confident that parental in- 
struction and the communal process of catechumenal formation 
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would do their work. What will it take for us to be able to say the 
same? 

4. The content, style, and illustrative examples that Basil em- 
ployed were carefully chosen so as to make contact with the 
members of his audience in their immediate situation. He knew 
what books they were reading, what temptations they were fac- 
ing, what concerns they must have had at their particular stage in 
life. People in late antiquity tended to treat children and youth as 
miniature adults, so we should not expect to find in Basil’s ap- 
proach any highly elaborated developmental psychology.*? 
Nevertheless, he did accommodate his speech to their level of 
education and to their situation in life. We will do well, then, to 
emulate his empathetic. identification with those young people to 
whom he was offering his version of a cultural critique. 

5. When Basil urged his young hearers not to pay attention to 
pagan literature whenever it presented them with false teaching 
or wicked examples, he did not mean that they should literally 
skip over one verse and read the next. Rather, he was recom- 
mending a form of what monastic tradition has called “custody 
of the eyes.” We cannot have complete control over the images, 
sounds, and ideas that are presented to us, but at least to some 
degree we can choose what things we want to dwell upon and 
what things we will admire and love. As Michael Warren has 
suggested, “catechesis is a sort of attention therapy.”44 Our job as 
religious educators is to remind Christians that we are not alto- 
gether powerless in the face of the cultural barrage. With train- 
ing and lots of community support, it will be possible for us to 
change the channel, to laugh at the seductive advertising, and to 
spend our time and money on things of more lasting value. 

6. As we have seen, the effectiveness of Basil’s Address to the 
Young was in large measure due to the way in which he con- 
firmed the wisdom of his advice with his own good example. It 
will not be enough for us to tell people that they are to resist the 
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snares of cultural deception. We must go on to demonstrate 
practical techniques for uncovering the lies that entice us, as well 
as means of identifying the positive features of our culture’s per- 
sistent message. Our lives, even more than our words, will teach. 


Arthur G. Holder is associate professor of religion and education and direc- 
tor of field education at The Church Divinity School of the Pacific in Berkeley. 
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I 


Classical Judaism credits Joshua ben Gamlo with the establish- 
ment of schools among the Jewish people. According to the 
Talmud, Joshua ben Gamlo feared that the Torah would be 
completely forgotten, because only those children who had a fa- 
ther to teach them were studying. All the others remained igno- 
rant. To rectify this situation, he established teachers in Jerusalem 
and ordered the children to be taken there for instruction. But 
this did not solve the problem, for those children who had no fa- 
ther had no one to take them. Consequently, he ordained that 
teachers shall be engaged in every community.! 

It appears from the foregoing that in classical Judaism the fa- 
ther is the original teacher, and it is his responsibility to instruct 
his children. This, in fact, is explicitly stated among the several 
obligations which the father must assume toward his male off- 
spring.” The scriptural basis for this obligation is the phrase, 
“And you shall teach them to your sons (Deuteronomy 11:19).” 
Moreover, from the very next phrase, “to speak of them,” classi- 
cal Judaism derives that “as soon as the child begins to speak, his 
father shall speak with him in the holy tongue and teach him 
Torah.” Only because it was felt that the father could not always 
be relied upon to fill this task was it transferred to teachers and 
did it become necessary to establish schools. 
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The extent of the father’s obligation is also dealt with in the 
classical sources. The Talmud cites the example of Zevulun ben 
Dan whose grandfather taught him Bible, Mishnah, Talmud, 
laws, and homilies. And while it is concluded that he actually 
transcended his legal responsibility, his deed is held up as a 
praiseworthy example for others to emulate.‘ In order to fulfill 
his teaching obligation, the father may go so far as to place the 
vow of the Nazirite upon his son. It is held that this is a means of 
introducing him to the observance of the commandments. In 
short, he is granted this legal power as an extension of his func- 
tion as a teacher. On the other hand, the mother who was not 
charged with the responsibility of teaching her sons does not 
possess the power of placing them under the Nazirite vow.® 

The Rabbis hasten to point out that, although the original re- 
sponsibility of teaching his son is the father’s, if the father fails to 
live up to this obligation the son must assume it himself as soon 
as he comes of age. In short, the son cannot use his father’s negli- 
gence as an excuse for remaining uneducated. And this responsi- 
bility remains in force to his dying day.® . 

It also appears that when schools were established their mode 
of organization was, at least in some instances, congregational. 
Thus, the Talmud cites the condition prevailing in Jerusalem 
where there existed 460 synagogues, each with its own school 
and academy.’ The same conclusion may be drawn from an or- 
dinance that attempted to minimize the physical hazards to which 
school children are exposed. “From the time of the decree of 
Joshua ben Gamlo on, we must not let children go to school from 
one town to the next, but from one synagogue to the other we let 
them go. And if a river separates them, we do not let them go.” 
The statement goes on to qualify this prohibition further by dif- 
ferentiating between a wide bridge which proves practically no 
hazard to the children and a small bridge which definitely con- 
stitutes a danger to them.® Not only does this passage reflect a 
congregational type of school organization, but also a concern 
for the safety of the children which is almost modern in its tone 
and intent. 
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But while there were instances of congregational organiza- 
tion, the responsibility for the estalishment and financing of 
schools was generally a communal one. The rationale for this is 
supplied by one of the Talmudic teachers: “If there are no little 
ones, there will be no big students. If there are no big ones, there 
will be no sages. If there are no sages, theré will be no prophets. 
If there are no prophets, there will be no divine spirit. If there is 
no divine spirit, there will be no synagogues and no houses of 
study and the Almighty, so to speak, will not let His Presence rest 
on Israel.”? In short, the very existence of Israel depends on the 
prevalence of school children. More than that, the existence of 
the whole world is threatened by the lack of students. “The 
world is preserved only by the breath of the school children,” as- 
serts a well-known Talmudic passage.!° The establishment of 
schools thus coincides with the most fundamental interest of a 
community, that is, its survival. It is, therefore, a most natural 
thing for a community to assume responsibility for the education 
of its youngsters. 

The communal responsibility for education is incorporated in 
all the important codifications of Jewish law. Thus, Maimonides 
writes: “Teachers are to be appointed in every province, in every 
district, and in every city. And the inhabitants of any city that 
does not have any school children are to be placed under the ban 
until they establish teachers.”!! 

Just what this communal responsibility entailed is spelled out 
in a Responsum by Rabbi Meir Halevi Abulafia in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. It is pointed out that in small communi- 
ties the parents of the children attending school often cannot 
carry the financial obligation involved and that, in such cases, 
the entire community must carry the financial burden.!2 In short, 
Abulafia expresses one of the most consequential principles in 
the history of education, namely, that the financial support of 
education is the responsibility of every citizen, regardless of 
whether or not his own children benefit from it. This principle 
was reiterated time and time again in subsequent centuries. Thus, 
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various meetings of the Council of Moravia at the turn of the sev- 
enteenth century dealt with the problems of school financing 
and issued calls to the constituent communities to establish 
schools and to support them. And they explicitly rejected the ar- 
gument of those individuals who refused to pay their rightful 
share by saying that “they have no need for a teacher, because 
they have no children.” 


II 


As early as 1432, the communities of Castile passed an ordinance 
to the effect that wherever there resided 15 families they were 
obligated to hire a teacher and to support him." It is interesting 
to note that it was not until 1647 that the State of Massachusetts 
passed a law, the first such legislation in America, that every 
town of 50 householders must appoint a teacher for reading and 
writing, and every town of 100 householders must provide a 
grammar school to prepare youths for the university.!® 
Wherever there were not the required minimum number of 
families for establishing a school, the parents of the children eli- 
gible for instruction were asked to cooperate and to share the 
services of a teacher. “No one,” the Book of Ordinances of the 
Community of the Province of Hessen stated, “has the right to 
hire a teacher for his own children exclusively, but rather must 
he share the teacher with his friends who also need him, so that 
their children will also study, and he shall not separate himself 
from them.” And the ordinance concludes with an appeal to the 
residents of the community who have no children to instruct, to 
help support this teacher.!® The foundation for all these regula- 
tions regarding community responsibility and cooperation in the 
area of education may well have been the dictum of Hillel: “Do 
not separate yourself from the community.”!’ The sense of this 
statement, according to Hertz, was that the individual identify 
his-or her life with that of the community and stay not apart from 
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it.!8 In short, it established the principle of the individual's obli- 
gation to further the communal good. The education of the chil- 
dren clearly was considered the paramount good of the 
community. In the words of the ordinances of Avignon of the 
year 1779, “Nothing brings as much benefit to a community as 
the benefit that derives from the fact that there are well-educated 
people in its midst.”!® Consequently, the community demanded 
the support of every individual for education. 

Once the principle of community responsibility for educa- 
tion was established, it became possible to introduce the further 
principle of compulsory education. Perhaps, the earliest intima- 
tion of this principle may be found in the Jerusalem Talmud ac- 
cording to which Shimon ben Shetach ordained, among other 
things, that children must attend school.”° Subsequently, Jewish 
communities in various times and places have attempted to im- 
plement his injunction. Thus, the Ordinances of the Talmud 
Torah of Verona established the age of 17 as the age of compul- 
sory school attendance. They furthermore attempted to “put 
teeth” into this regulation by providing that any poor man who 
receives support from the community would lose his entire sup- 
port if he withdrew his child from school prior to age 17.7! The 
same community found it necessary, some years later, to follow 
up its earlier ordinance with another which prohibited the em- 
ployment of youngsters of school age. It forbade members of 
the community “who are called by the name Israelite” to employ 
such youngsters in any capacity and under any name whatsoever, 
“be it for him, his store, his home, or his service . . . be they 
rich or poor . . . for wages large or small, even for less than a 
penny,’ and “even with the consent of their father and mother 
and their guardian.” And it concludes that those who violate this 
ordinance are guilty of the grave prohibition of “Thou shalt not 
place a stumbling block in the path of the blind.”22 

The Jewish community of Frankfurt tried to achieve the same 
end in a somewhat different way. It was decided that every 
youngster must attend school up to age 13. But while he was 
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under no compulsion to continue beyond this age, he was not 
permitted up to age 20 to engage in any kind of business outside 
the Ghetto. And even within the Ghetto he was not permitted to 
advertise his merchandise. This, in effect, must have strongly 
discouraged youngsters from leaving school before they reached 
age 20. 

Still another approach was tried by the Jewish community of 
Avignon. There it was decreed that youngsters must attend school 
to age 16. The penalty for leaving school earlier was a fine of 30 
Liter a year to be paid by the father and to be applied to the sal- 
ary of the local rabbi. In addition to this negative measure, the 
community also instituted a positive measure. It was customary 
to collect taxes from those who had reached the age of 16. The 
community of Avignon decided, however, that a tax exemption 
was to be granted to students up to the age of 19.74 This particu- 
lar ordinance was passed in 1779 and may well constitute the 
first “scholar incentive” program in the history of education. 

A novel system of compulsory education and a unique meth- 
od of enforcement were devised by the Jewish community of 
Metz near the end of the seventeenth century. Every youngster 
had to attend school until he reached the age of 15. From then 
until 19, he attended for a minimum of one hour a day. This was 
not unlike the system in the early decades of this century in 
Germany where youngsters, upon completing elementary school, 
had to attend for several more years on one or two evenings a 
week. The penalty for disobeying the ordinance of Metz was 
that the individual would lose the right of domicile in the com- 
munity.”° This, at a time when it was difficult for Jews to settle in 
cities, constituted a rather severe penalty and, no doubt, effected 
the desired compliance. 

The adoption of a system of compulsory education and the 
assumption of community responsibility for it brought in their 
wake the necessity of finding sources of revenue with which to 
finance the educational enterprise. To this task Jewish communi- 
ties applied themselves with considerable ingenuity. One of the 
most obvious ways of paying for education was, of course, by 
means of student tuition. This practice appears to have been 
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fairly wide-spread as may be gleaned from regulations passed 
by various communities and designed to enforce the payment of 
tuition.2° But this source of income had one great disadvantage 
— it was limited to the well-to-do. The poor, who constituted the 
majority by far, could not afford to pay tuition. Other sources, 
therefore, had to be found. The logical approach in this situation 
was to turn to the treasury of the Jewish community. Such, for 
example, was the case in Metz where near the end of the seven- 
teenth century it was decreed that “the community will pay from 
its treasury the tuition for all children whose fathers make a re- 
quest to this effect.” And, furthermore, “the community shall 
fulfill all the requests without any investigation of the financial 
condition of the applicants.”?’ 

It goes without saying, however, that this solution did not 
remove the problem. It merely transferred it from the parents to 
- the central community agency. It now became the problem of 
the communal treasury to seek out new sources of income with 
which to meet its educational responsibilities. When American 
education was faced with a similar problem, it evolved the idea, 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, that “the wealth of the 
State must educate the children of the State.” In short, it was 
concluded that only the revenues derived from local and state 
taxes could provide the answer to the troublesome question of 
financing education.** This conclusion many Jewish communi- 
ties reached as early as the fifteenth century, and they devised 
various systems of taxation to support their communal schools. 
Taxation was rendered feasible and effective by virtue of the 
then prevailing type of organization of the Jewish community, 
its social conditions, and its relationship to the governmental 
authorities. 

Probably one of the earliest and most elaborate such systems 
of taxation for the support of education was instituted in Castile, 
in the year 1432. Interestingly enough, the ordinance that was 
passed for this purpose asserts in its opening section that its au- 
thority derives from the power granted by the king to the “court 
rabbi,” from the power vested by the sages in the Jewish com- 
munity to regulate its affairs, and from the will of the various 
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communities that found its expression in the present legislative 
assembly. It then goes on to decree a tax on kosher meat specifi- 
cally for the support of education. The amount of this tax varied 
according to the kind and weight of the animal that was slaugh- 
tered, from five Gulden for a steer to a Coronado for a small kid 
or lamb. A similar tax was placed on wine. Much like our sales 
tax today, these taxes were added to the price of the meat and 
wine and paid by the consumer. Moreover, a tax of ten Gulden 
was imposed on a wedding or a circumcision celebration, and the 
heirs of a deceased were given the choice of either paying ten 
Gulden or contributing one of his garments. The tax was payable 
in the legal tender of the land, and only those living on charity or 
eligible for charity were exempt from the three last mentioned 
levies. Under no circumstances, the ordinance goes on to say, 
may this tax be diverted to any other purpose.” 

Several hundred years later, the Jewish community of Tripo- 
lis decided to raise its funds for education and other communal 
institutions by imposing a tax on imports of merchandise. The 
levy amounted to three per thousand of the cost of the merchan- 
dise as stated in the invoice.” 

The financial worth of an individual was used in Minsk in the 
early part of the nineteenth century as the base for a tax for edu- 
cation. Thus, the most affluent paid 20 Grush Polish, the group 
below these paid ten, the third group paid six, and the least af- 
fluent paid three. A special point was made also to tax the non- 
local teachers 3 percent of their salary.*! 

Quite a different approach to financing education was used 
by the Jewish community of Aschaffenburg in Germany in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. An elaborate system of 
fees and fines was developed for the support of the Jewish 
school. All those who were called up to the Torah on the festi- 
vals, no matter how poor they were, had to make a contribution 
of at least nine pennies to the Talmud Torah. A contribution 
based on their tax bill had to be made by a godfather and a 
godmother. A contribution was prescribed for a mother after 
childbirth and for parents on the occasion of a Bar Mitzvah. 
Bride and bridegroom were required to contribute for education 
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according to the size of the dowry. One third of the “redemption 
money” raised on behalf of a sick person was channeled into the 
education fund as well. Moreover, those who conversed with 
one another during the part of the service when silence must be 
observed had to pay a fine of 18 pennies into the treasury of the 
Talmud Torah. With the income derived from these sources and 
from the annual contributions of philanthropists, the Jewish 
community of Aschaffenburg maintained its educational insti- 
tutions.*” 

A rather popular way of raising funds for education was by 
taking up regular collections. The responsibility for these was 
usually that of a kind of Board of Education or Education 
Committee. Thus, according to the Ordinances of the Congrega- 
tion of Polish Jews in Amsterdam of the year 1672, it was the 
duty of these Gabbaim (officers) “to go around with the box in 
the synagogue every Rosh-Chodesh (New Moon).” And if Rosh- 
Chodesh fell on a Sabbath, then they were obliged to take up 
their collections on the following Monday.* In Minsk, individual 
homes were visited every eve of Rosh-Chodesh, and collection 
boxes were placed in the synagogues and in the cemetery on the 
eve of Yom Kippur.*4 In other communities collections were 
made weekly, from house to house and from store to store. Be- 
cause of this, it was found advisable to choose as officers of the 
Talmud Torah individuals who were not usually on the road.* 

In Warsaw, collection boxes were placed into the classrooms, 
and children were asked to make regular contributions. This, it 
was felt, would also teach youngsters the importance of giving 
charity. The boxes were collected monthly. At that time, the non- 
local teachers were expected to make a contribution of their 
own. This was considered to be no more than proper insofar as 
they were earning their living in the community.*® 

One of the most unique ways of supporting Jewish education 
was devised in the city of Bialostock just 100 years ago. All the 
maids in Jewish homes were instructed to save the bones for the 
weekly collection. The income derived from the sale of the bones 
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was used for the support of Jewish education and Bikkur Cholim 
(The Visitation of the Sick). “And no other sacred cause had any 
claim on these funds.”3” 

Bequests to the Jewish community constituted another source 
of income for the support of education. An ordinance attributed 
to Rabbenu Tam, one of the grandsons of Rashi, provides that 
general bequests made to the community may be used for educa- 
tion. Only in case the donor specified another charitable cause 
was it unlawful to use for the support of the schools.*® 

The leaders of the Talmud Torah of Venice reached the con- 
clusion in 1772 that an endowment fund was needed to safe- 
guard the future of Jewish education. They recognized that the 
proper support of education would require ever greater expen- 
ditures and that these could not be met through regular means of 
fund raising then in use. For this reason they authorized the rabbi 
of the city to gather contributions in the other Italian communi- 
ties and to establish a fund, the income from which would be 
sufficient for Venice’s increasing educational budget.” 

An endowment fund of a more circumscribed nature was es- 
tablished in the city of Vilna nearly 100 years earlier. A sum of 
1,225 Gulden was contributed by one of the affluent members of 
the community. According to the agreement entered into with 
the leaders of the community, the fund was to be considered a 
perpetual loan which would earn six Gulden and 27 Groschen a 
week. This income was to be used to educate ten orphans, pre- 
ferably relatives of the donor and his wife.*° This is probably one 
of the earliest instances of a scholarship fund in the Jewish com- 
munity and one whose provisions do not differ too much from 
those of many a present day fund administered by educational 
institutions. 


II 


Even the question of government support for education already 
arose in the past. But while most of the discussion of this ques- 
tion in our own day in the United States has to do with the Con- 
stitutional provision of the separation of church and state, it was 
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considered strictly from the point of view of Halakhah (Jewish 
Law) then. The Jewish community of Gibraltar, about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, addressed a request for a ruling to 
a rabbi in Morocco. They pointed out that the English govern- 
ment pays one third of the cost of education for all schools in Gi- 
braltar. The revenue for this aid is derived from a tax imposed 
on all the residents. What the leaders of the Jewish community 
wanted to know was whether or not they are allowed to accept 
this money on the condition that it would be used only for the 
secular part of the education offered in the Jewish school. In his 
response, Rabbi Isaac Valid of Tetuan in Morocco indicated that 
insofar as there is no direct relationship between the taxes Jews 
pay to the government and the aid for education they receive, 
the latter must be considered a gift of the government. As such, 
it may be used for the support of the secular studies of the school 
but not for the study of Torah. Torah studies should be financed 
by the Jews themselves without the help of others, for on them 
depends the very existence of the world, the rabbi concluded.*! 

The decision rendered in the aforementioned Responsum was 
confirmed by another rabbinic authority in Morocco about half 
a century later. Rabbi Raphael Ankova, in his Toafoth R’em, 
wrote that it is prohibited to accept money from others by Jews 
for religious education.*? 

The responsibility for raising and administering the educa- 
tional funds was usually turned over by the community to an 
Education Committee or a Board of Education.* This body dif- 
fered from place to place in its constitution as well as in the meth- 
ods of selecting its members. In one of the Jewish communities 
in Moravia, in the early part of the eighteenth century, it was de- 
cided to elect two people (Gabbaim) to serve as the Education 
Committee for a period of one year. The ordinance specifies 
that only learned individuals shall serve in this capacity because 
of the educational duties they are charged to perform.“4 

The Jewish congregation of Worms, one of the oldest in Eu- 
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rope, preferred a committee of three. Two of them were laymen 
who were selected annually. The third member was the rabbi 
serving ex-officio.* In Verona, the membership of the commit- 
tee was made to reflect the Ashkenazi and Sephardi components 
of the Jewish population. The committee consisted of five 
members who were serving a one-year term. Three of them, two 
Ashkenazim and one Sephardi, were selected from the general 
community and the other two, one Ashkenazi and one Sephardi, 
represented the Ashkenazi and Sephardi synagogues, respective- 
ly.4° In Ancona in the seventeenth century, two Parnossim (offi- 
cers), who served for a month at a time and who were selected 
by drawing names out of a fish bowl, together with the six offic- 
ers of the Talmud Torah Society made up the Education Com- 
mittee.*7 In Modena it was a committee of three, selected by 
ballot and serving for three years.** In Frankfurt, on the other 
hand, the terms of the three committee members were staggered 
so that each year one member’s term expired and his place taken 
by a new person.*® This system had the obvious advantage of 
utilizing the experience gained from serving on this body, while 
avoiding, at the same time, the pitfall of stagnation that so often 
characterizes self-perpetuating groups. 


IV 


In addition to fiscal responsibilities, the Education Committees 
performed various administrative, supervisory, and evaluative 
tasks. Thus, in Worms, the committee was charged with passing 
on student applications for admission and with keeping a record 
of those receiving hospitality in the homes of Jewish residents. 
They also had to ascertain whether or not the students studied dil- 
igently.° The comparable body in Verona had to make certain 
that the school was supplied with all necessary things, such as 
water, heating fuel, lights, and furniture. Moreover, the commit- 
tee decided which of the students were entitled to receive free 





4 Ibid., p. 63. 
46 Ibid., Vol. Il, p. 151. 
47 Tbid., p. 167. 

48 Ibid., p. 171. 

49 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 64. 
50 Thid., p. 63. 
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books and school supplies and which were financially able to 
purchase their own.®! In Modena, the added responsibilities of 
purchasing the food for breakfast which the students had in 
school and of repairing torn books were assigned to the members 
of the committee. Moreover, they were to visit the school at least 
once a week to supervise the instruction. They were also empow- 
ered to examine the students whenever they wanted to.*? 

In Ancona, the Education Committee hired the teachers and 
negotiated the salaries. In case the terms of the agreement were 
not lived up to by the teachers, the committee could withhold 
part of their weekly wages. In addition, the assignment of stu- 
dents to particular teachers, the expulsion of students, and the 
decision on the payment of tuition fees were among the commit- 
tee’s prerogatives.*° 

In Frankfurt, it was the Education Committee that deter- 
mined class size, teaching load, remuneration of teachers, as well 
as the maximum size of the student body. They also decided 
who is to be admitted to the school, and they were obliged to ex- 
amine the students once a week.*4 

Generally speaking, the Education Committee carried out 
not only the function of administrator but also of supervisor. 
Rather characteristic of many communities was the situation in 
Hamburg where the officers of the Talmud Torah, who consti- 
tuted the Education Committee, were charged with visiting the 
school on certain assigned days. The purpose of the visits was “to 
see to it that the teachers were properly performing their duties, 
that the students are attending for the set period and are pro- 
gressing in their studies, and that everything is done the way it is 
supposed to be. . . . 55 


V 


Even the beginnings of professionalization may be detected in 
the historical records of Jewish education. Apparently it was 
realized even then that administrative and supervisory tasks can- 


*! Tbid., Vol. Il, p. 151. 
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not be adequately performed by volunteers, but that they re- 
_ quire a paid employee. Thus, the Ordinances of Modena, formu- 
lated between 1597 and 1758, provided for the appointment of a 
Shamash. This individual was to serve under the authority of the 
Education Committee and to receive a monthly salary as deter- 
mined by it. It was his responsibility to supervise the school 
daily, including the class of the young children taught by a wo- 
man teacher.°® His second function was that of a kind of truant 
officer. “If a student was missing, he shall immediately go to 
seek him.” His third function was to see to it that the school was 
provided with all its needs — heating fuel, food for the students, 
and so on.*” 

A similar tendency may be discerned in the Ordinances of 
Minsk dated 1806. While the Education Committee of that 
community did not employ a professional, it did institute some 
specialization. Thus, the Education Committee chose from 
among its members two Mashgichim (supervisors) .** It was their 
responsibility to visit the school at least once a week and to su- 
pervise every facet of its operation. They were also charged with 
arranging for the weekly examination of the students.*° 

Many of the administrative aspects of the school have to do 
with the teacher — his appointment, compensation, working 
conditions, and the protection of his interests. The usual practice 
was that followed in Amsterdam at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Teachers were appointed by the community for a year 
at a time. Their compensation was determined by merit, work 
load, and need. Salaries were paid out of the Talmud Torah 
treasury. This, it was felt, would eliminate the need for flattery, a 
practice not uncommon in an employer-employee relationship. 
Moreover, it was hoped that it would help to free the teacher 
from having to favor the children of the affluent, thus ensuring 
the more equal treatment of students.®° 

The manner of paying teachers is touched on by one of the 
great rabbinic authorities of the sixteenth century, Rabbi Solomon 





56 It appears to have been a rather wide-spread practice in Italy to have women 
teachers, especially for the small children. See S. Assaf, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 197. 

57 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 178-9. See also p. 148. 

58 Tbid., Vol. IV, p. 158. 

5° Tbid., p. 155. 
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Luria. In his commentary Yam Shel Shlomo, he cites an earlier 
Responsum which reveals that teachers received one half of their 
salary at the beginning of the year and the other half at the end. 
The reason for this procedure was to provide teachers with the 
funds to support their families, which they would not have been 
able to do if they would have had to wait for their entire salary 
until the end of the year.®! 

A question arose, at times, as to whether or not a teacher was 
to be paid his full salary if a student was ill. Rabbi Shimon ben 
Zemach Duran suggested in a Responsum that in case the teacher 
had entered into an agreement that he was to be paid in full in 
such an eventuality, he had entered into a valid agreement and 
should receive his full compensation. The rationale for this posi- 
tion is that the teacher “works as hard with nine students as he 
does with ten.”®? Presumably, for this reason, the teacher’s de- 
mand incorporated in his contract is an equitable one. 

A related question is dealt with by Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg 
about a hundred years earlier, at the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. A student died only a few weeks after the school year had 
‘begun. Is the parent obligated to pay the tuition for this young- 
ster? Rabbi Meir’s decision is that he must pay. He does have the 
prerogative, however, to send another student of like caliber to 
take the place of the deceased.®° 

What if the teacher gets sick and is unable to fulfill the terms 
of his contract? Is he to be paid his full salary? Rabbi Meir re- 
plies in the affirmative. Moreover, if he taught the larger part of 
the term, he is not obliged to make up the time lost because of 
sickness.®4 

The teacher finds himself in a less favorable position, how- 
ever, if he wishes to resign prior to the expiration of his contract 
term. In such a case, the Maharam (Rabbi Meir) asserts that “the 
employer has the upper hand.” In accordance with the legal 
categories that govern property damage, the employer may hire 
another teacher at the expense of the resigning teacher, even if 
the salary of the former exceeds that of the latter.® 
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The question of class size also became a concern of classical 
Judaism. This was so for several reasons. To begin with, it af- 
fects the success of the learning experience. Second, it relates to 
the work load that can reasonably be expected from a teacher. 
Third, control of class size is, in effect, control over teacher in- 
come, for it determines the number of teaching positions avail- 
able in a community. Moreover, the teacher’s salary was frequently 
figured in terms of the number of students he taught. 

The earliest rabbinic sources give 25 as the proper number of 
students in a class. If there are 40 students, the teacher should 
have a teacher’s assistant. And for 50 students, two teachers need 
to be engaged. This source does not specify whether or not an 
assistant is to be provided if there are more than 25 but fewer 
than 40 students. This question is clarified, however, in the Ordi- 
nances of the Jewish Communities of Castile of 1432. There, it is 
pointed out that a teacher should not have more than 20 students, 
and that if there are more than 25, an assistant is to be provided. 
If the number exceeds 40, a second teacher should be engaged, 
according to this document.” 

A more scientific approach to teacher work load was taken 
by the Jewish community of Nickolsburg in Moravia in the sev- 
enteenth century. It was recognized that subject-matter taught 
must be taken into account — that there is a difference between 
teaching 25 students the Aleph Beth and teaching the same 
number Talmud. To arrive at the proper work load, a point sys- 
tem was developed. A student studying the Aleph Beth counted 
for one-half point. One studying Chumash (Pentateuch) counted 
for three-fourths of a point. One studying Talmud counted for 
one point. And an advanced student of Talmud counted for five- 
fourths points. It appears that the total load per teacher was ten 
points. This meant that a teacher of beginners would have 20 
students. One teaching Chumash would have 13 students. A 
teacher of Talmud would have no more than ten students, and in 
an advanced Talmud class there would be no more than eight 
students.® By using such a weighted system, it was possible to 
keep the teacher work load constant by varying the class size. 

The purpose for regulating class size, however, was not only 


% Baba Bathra 21a. 
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to limit work load but also to control income. By regulating class 
size a more equal distribution of students among the several 
teachers was brought about. And inasmuch as teacher salaries 
were calculated on the basis of the number of students taught, 
the regulating of class size amounted, in effect, to the equaliza- 
tion of teacher income.®? Moreover, the regulation of class size 
served to protect local against out-of-town teachers. While a lo- 
cal teacher was allowed to have as many as eight advanced Tal- 
mud students, a non-local teacher was restricted to three.” 


VI 


There appears to have been a recognition of the part of Jewish 
communities that their considerable educational efforts could 
not succeed without the provision of certain forms of student 
aid. The most popular form this aid took was a kind of home 
hospitality, commonly known as “essen Tage.” Originally, this 
arrangement was limited to Sabbaths, and students received gifts 
for their support for the rest of the week.”! At times, this system 
was used to eliminate undesirable students. Thus, in Worms in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, students who were 
judged uninterested in studying, but “were just running from 
place to place,” were not given home hospitality.” 

In Verona, in the seventeenth century, poor students were 
served breakfast and lunch. The only condition attached to this 
was that they attend services every morning.” 

Aid in the form of shoes and clothing was provided by the 
Jewish community of Ancona in the seventeenth century. Those 
who had attended the school for an entire year were given a suit, 
a pair of shoes, and a pair of sox on Chanukkah.”4 Two centuries 
later, the Jewish community of Minsk provided similar gifts to 
its students, but the funds necessary for this purpose were raised 
by a tax on new suits acquired by the members of the Talmud 
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Torah Society as well as by a collection taken up in the women’s 
section of the synagogue on Mondays and Thursdays.” 

The gifts of clothes as well as the home hospitality which stu- 
dents received appear to have served a double purpose. They 
provided students with the assistance they needed in order to 
enable them to pursue their studies. They also served as an in- 
centive to excel. How could he accept the gifts of the commun- 
ity, the student of those days reasoned, unless he was doing his 
very best in his studies? At times, the incentive motive was made 
quite explicit, as in the case of the cash stipends which the Jewish 
community of Modena provided for the students, probably in 
the eighteenth century. The relevant ordinance states that “in 
order to increase their desire to study,” the three oldest students, 
upon proper certification of their scholarly achievement, are to 
receive one Dukat each a month, for a period not to exceed ten 
years. No student younger than 14 or older than 24 is to receive 
this stipend, and it is to continue only as long as the student main- 
tains a satisfactory level of scholarship. The money for these sti- 
pends was derived from an endowment fund at the disposal of 
the Jewish community.” 

The foregoing exposition of administrative principles and 
procedures leaves little doubt as to the seriousness with which 
education is approached in classical Judaism. Among the conse- 
quences of this attitude of seriousness and the complete confi- 
dence in the efficacy of education was the formulation of ideas 
about the organization and administration of schools, which 
proved original in some instances and quite valid in most. Such 
notions as community responsibility for the organizing and fi- 
nancing of schools and compulsory education for all youngsters, 
at a time when education was largely a private, voluntary, and 
individual matter, represented an important breakthrough in 
educational thinking and practice. The recognition that, unless 
students are helped with meeting their physical needs, the provi- 
sion of the best instruction will prove futile, was a rather revolu- 
tionary one in its time. The idea of placing the formulation of 
educational policy and, to a large extent, the supervision of its 
execution into the hands of a group of citizens may be consid- 
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ered an important milestone in educational thinking. Even the 
beginning of professionalization in supervision and a personnel 
code of practice for teachers may be detected in some of the 
sources cited above. In short, the area of educational administra- 
tion is one to which classical Judaism has made no insigificant 


contribution. 
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1. Experience on the Agenda Again 


One of the most significant features within theology over the last 
two decades is the renewed emphasis on experience. There is a 
widespread consensus that experience has to be placed on the 
agenda again after having been in quarantine for almost half a 
century — at least among those who set the tone within the 
Lutheran and reformed theological tradition. 

This renewed theological interest for religious experience is, 
of course, also reflected within religious education.! But it is also 
a characteristic part of the picture that there is a high degree of 
uncertainty and fumbling when it comes to concrete handling of 
this subject.” 

There is no doubt that this renewed interest in experience in 
theology and religious education — not to speak of the psychol- 
ogy of religion where it, at least since William James, has played 
the main part — is legitimate, for several reasons. Let me briefly 
outline the two basic reasons: 


1.1 Experience — the basic dimension in religion. 


First: Experience is that dimension in religion without which no 
other dimensions would have existed. The scarlet thread through 


1 Cf, Erfahrung in religidsen Lehrnprosessen, hg. H.-G. Heimbrock, Géttingen 1983 
(= Erfahrung 1983) p. 7. 
2 Asheim, in: Tro og erfaring, Oslo 1981, p. 12. 
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the whole of the history of the church is nothing but a continous 
process of experience and a continous process of story-telling — 
a continous narrative of a person’s experience with God. The 
church is nothing but an experience- and narrative-community, 
as Heinz Zahrnt puts it in one of his fascinating books.® 

The central place of the experience is true not least of the Bi- 
ble. What is the Bible but a grandiose narrative about human ex- 
perience with God — attempts to put these experiences into 
words? And is not this what good and sound theology is about: 
attempts to put experiences with God into words? 

The new Norwegian syllabus from 1987 defines the main ob- 
jective in the teaching of Christianity as “to give the students a 
basic insight into what Christianity is about,”* and must thereby 
mean to bring the students into contact with Christian religious 
experience. 


1.2 The lack of present experience of God. 


The other reason that makes this renewed concentration on reli- 
gious experience legitimate, in fact absolutely necessary, is the 
obvious gulf so many people find today between the experi- 
ences of God they read about in the Bible and the world of their 
own experiences. God has for too many today become nothing 
but a meaningless and incomprehensible concept, because they 
do not any longer find proof of God in the experiences of their 
everyday lives. That is why experience once again has to be 
placed on the agenda in theology and religious education and in 
a way where the theologian and religious education-teacher must 
concentrate on opening up and creating new possibilities for ex- 
perience of God.5 


2. Religious Experience and Religious Education 


The recognition of the basic role of experience in Christianity (as 
in all other phenomena that deserve the name of religion) is, of 
course, not without problems as far as the teaching of Christian- 





: : eh ie eeee gn Sache mit Gott, Mtinchen 1977 (= Zahrnt 1977) p. 69. Cf. 
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ity and religion in schools is concerned. It is partly a question of 
whether the concentration on the experiential dimension of reli- 
gion is compatible with the aims and objectives in a secularized 
school with its non-confessional religious education. And partly 
it is a question of whether religious experience, experience of 
what we call God, has anything at all to do with the learning pro- 
cess, whether religious experience can be learned at all. 

The answer to the last question also gives most of the answer 
to the first one. Andre Godin is obviously right when he points 
out that “neither religious experience nor experience of God falls 
on man from the sky.”¢ Experiences of God always have a pre- 
history, they always build on certain conditions. It is on this point 
that religious education can and ought to do something: to con- 
tribute to the creation of these conditions for religious experi- 
ence, so that the student’s horizon can be widened and kept 
open. 

So far some general remarks on a significant feature within 
theology and religious education during the last two decades. 


3. The Contents of the Religious Experience 


It seems to me that the psychological dimension has attracted the 
most attention. The actual substance of the religious experience, 
however, seems to have receded into the background or to have 
been interpreted very generously, so that it is supposed to cover 
almost every sort of “peak experience.”” An exception to this 
lack of interest in the substance of the experience is Kar] Ernst 
Nipkow. It seems to me that whenever he is discussing religious 
experience, he includes a discussion about the content of the ex- 
perience as a central part of it.§ 

It seems to me that there is a need for focusing more on the 
substance of the religious experience and to ask questions like, 
What sort of religious experience do we want to expose students 
to? What sort of religious experience do we want to prepare for? 


6 The Psychological Dynamics of Religious Experience, Birmingham, Alabama, 1985 
(1981) (= Godin 1985) pp. 2, 251; cf. the subtitle of the book: “It Doesn't Fall Down from 
Heaven.” 

7 E.g. Edward Robinson (ed.): Living the Questions. Studies in the Childhood of Re- 
ligious Experience. The Religious Experience Research Unit, Oxford 1978 (= Robinson 
1978) p. 6 f. 

8 E.g. Nipkow 1982, pp. 42, 125 f., 218. 
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3.1 The Law and Gospel model. 


When such questions are raised there is within the Protestant and 
especially the Lutheran tradition a model that we cannot over- 
look — neither in theology nor in religious education. That is the 
model called Law and Gospel. This model is not merely one of 
many within the Protestant tradition. Martin Luther himself put 
it as strongly as this: “All theological comprehension depends on 
the right understanding of Law and Gospel.” 
Let me briefly outline some of the main points.” 


3.1.1 The division between Law and Gospel. 


What is important is not Law and Gospel as such but the distinc- 
tion between them. Nor is it a question of a sort of competition 
between them where true Christianity means that the Gospel 
takes precedence over the Law. It is a question of keeping them 
separate within their own proper borders where the Law does 
not claim to be Gospel and where the Gospel does not try to take 
over the role of the Law. This distinction is not a mere logical 
operation, a matter of definition. It is a process of separation, a 
struggle where this separation is at stake and hopefully is realized. 

If this process of separation does not succeed, if Law and 
Gospel are mingled, it is not merely unfortunate, it means that 
the whole of the Gospel is lost and, thus, that which has to be the 
object of every sort of teaching of Christianity, including that in 
the school, independent of whether it is a confessional or a secu- 
lar religious education. And not only is the Gospel lost but so also 
is the Law. The Gospel works as Gospel only where it is put in 
relation to the Law in a way that the distinction between them 
takes place — as a process. And the Law is only then understood 
as Law when it occurs in this process of separation. 

What is it, then, that has to be distinguished and at the same 
time connected in this way? Let us look at the Law first. 


3.1.2 The Law. 


When we in this connection are talking about the Law we are not 
referring primarily to the contents of the Law, to the concrete 
rr 
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commandments, to the Law as law-book. We are referring to the 
Law as an event, as power. In other words, what we are refer- 
ring to is the Law as a function, the Law in use. The Law in ap- 
plication does not of course have as its goal the mere outward 
knowledge of the Law but obedience. 

When people hear the Law, however, what happens? They 
take it into their own hands and use it against God and thereby 
misuse it as they link their salvation, their righteousness, and 
their life with the fulfillment of God’s commandments — people 
who in this way try to realize themselves through their deeds and 
thereby are surrendered to themselves. It is in this way the Law 
is not and cannot be fulfilled: when we believe that we gain 
righteousness, salvation, and life everlasting through our fulfill- 
ment of God’s commandments. It is not so that it is impossible 
for us to fulfill the Law and the commandments as such, that the 
Law is some sort of utopia and, therefore, cannot be taken seri- 
ously. 

In sum, the Law, given by God that people should live ac- 
cording to it for God and remain with God, causes and reveals 
nothing but people’s desire to live because of themselves and not 
because of God, indeed a desire to live without God. The prob- 
lem is not in the Law but in people. 


3.1.3 The Gospel. 


The absolute opposite of the Law is the Gospel. The Gospel re- 
veals the Law as its deadly enemy. It reveals what the Law is — 
the Law fallen in the hands of people and so misused. The Law is 
the negation of Christ, the negation of the Gospel, and vice 
versa: the Gospel is the negation of the Law, not of its contents 
but of its use when it falls into the hands of people as via salutis. 


3.1.4 The relationship between Law and Gospel. 


The Gospel appears as Gospel — as good news — only when it is 
related to the Law, as the totally unexpected, not inevitable, as 
that which appears, which intervenes against that which is rea- 
sonable, against what people hope and even want, as the totally 
different word of God, the not only unexpected but also undeser- 
ved gift of life, the new being, in the middle of and in spite of 
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people’s hostility to God, in spite of their denial, in the middle of 
their experience of godforsakenness." 

Both the Law and the Gospel and the distinction between 
them are something that happens, that takes place. Neither the 
Law nor the Gospel nor the distinction between them is a matter 
of definition or logical operation. It is power, it is action that 
takes place all the time, it is experience. If not, there is nothing. 

Without contact with this process of separation of Law and 
Gospel, it is not likely that students experience what the Gospel 
and, therefore, Christianity are all about. Teaching Christianity 
without bringing students into contact with this process of separ- 
ation leads to a moralistic teaching and view of Christianity as a 
bundle of moral principles and Jesus as a teacher “who told plea- 
sant stories to enforce prudential morality” (C.W.F. Smith). 
Teaching Christianity is reduced to the teaching of biblical stor- 
ies in a conscious or unconscious fundamentalistic way and con- 
fronting the students with commandments, reduced to the 
teaching of the moral of the middle class, and teaching a “gos- 
pel” that says, God is an old grandpa who closes his eyes to your 
‘failings, and, therefore, you do not have to worry. 

Or the teaching of Christianity is reduced to the teaching of 
an important cultural impulse. As such, it is often the main ar- 
gument for keeping religious education in modern secularized 
schools, and the contents of the teaching are likely to be as indi- 
cated above. 

Let me conclude this far: If the Gospel is something that 
emerges only in the process of separation between Law and 
Gospel, if, so to speak, the Gospel is this process of separation, 
and if it is true that experience is the basic element in the Bible, 
as in Christianity as a whole and in everything under the name of 
religion, it has, of course, implications for the teaching of 
Christianity. . 

We will not look at these implications. That would be a major 
project that would be totally outside the scope of this paper. 
What we will examine in the second half of this paper is one of 
the many larger and smaller impulses that are needed for sorting 
out these implications. I will present a part of the memory of the 
Church and the school where we have stored the history of a 
movement that emphasized experience even more than most of 
the experience-oriented theologians and educators of today. 
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4. The Pietists — Specialists in Experience 


The movement within Protestantism at the end of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, which by its 
opponents was called pietism, was not only directed against the 
experience-side of the faith but was also one of the greatest edu- 
cational movements of all time. It is obvious that there is some- 
thing to gain for an experience-orientated modern educationalist 
in amovement where the leading educationalist stated that “only 
knowledge verified in experience is worth calling understanding 
and only such experience-based understanding leads to action.” 

That same pietism had sides to it and underwent a develop- 
ment many of us regret very much, with the result that pietism in 
our century was almost totally written off among theologians 
and educationalists, at least on the Continent. In this way a part 
of the memory of the church was more or less cut off. 

What consequences did the pietists draw for the work with 
the Bible in religious education? It is obvious that the work with 
the Bible will always have a central place in all sorts of religious 
education where the topic is Christianity. 


4.1 August Hermann Francke: Experience, Gospel and Bible. 


We take our question to their great educationalist, the founder 
and leader of the very impressive educational institution in Halle 
round 1700, August Hermann Francke. Which consequences did 
Francke draw for the work with the Bible? To find an answer to 
that question, we have to look at his basic hermeneutic. 

In his hermeneutics Francke takes his starting point in a shell- 
kernel scheme. He uses this scheme in two ways. 

First, he uses it as a principle for classifying and dividing the 
work with the Bible, according to which the work with the shell 
is the first step and the prerequisite for reaching the kernel. 
Working with the shell is what we would roughly call working 
with introductory questions and, in a quite modern sense, with 
emphasis on philological and historical work with the texts. 
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(Through this concentration on the philological and historical 
work with the bibletexts, the pietistic biblical scholars smoothed 
the path for historic-critical bible research. ) 

This work with the shell is only a transitional stage — but an 
absolutely necessary one. The more important and meaningful 
work takes place when one has reached the kernel. The work 
with the kernel goes through different stages, where the last and 
the most important stage is the so called lectio practica. At this 
stage it is not talking about deducing practical and moral doc- 
trines and principles from the Bible. It would have been theory 
about practice and not what it is about here, namely the applica- 
tion of the text on the life of the readers, of the students them- 
selves. This bringing of the application énto the hermeneutic 
process was something new and perhaps the pietists’ most im- 
portant contribution to the biblical hermeneutics. 

This shell-kernel idea is not used only as a means to divide 
and classify the Bible into two objective parts. Francke also uses 
it to express the difference between knowledge and true piety, 
between Wissen and Weisheit, between historical knowledge only 
and inner experience. By this use of the shell-kernel idea we see 
his concern even more clearly. It is the comprehension of the 
kernel, and that means — expressed within this second use of the 
shell-kernel idea — comprehension of, realization and experience 
of the saving power in the Bible. Or, as expressed within the 
Law-Gospel model, it is about being able to and actually distin- 
guish the Law from the Gospel, as an active process here and 
now, a process concerning me. Where this sort of application 
does not take place, the Bible is not understood; it is not studied 
with the same intention as the Bible itself indicates. 

As already indicated above, the two elements “knowledge 
and true piety,” “historical knowledge and inner experience,” 
“Wissen and Weisheit,” are not opposed to each other (as is often 
maintained among the critics of pietism). If you want to eat the 
kernel, you have to crack the shell first. 

To reach this Weisheit, to comprehend and experience the es- 
sence of the Bible, one needs not only an objective, theological, 
and hermeneutic principle of comprehension but also a subjec- 
tive principle. This subjective principle of comprehension is ex- 
perience. Experience may be seen, therefore, not only as the 
main objective of the work with the Bible but also as an impor- 
tant and necessary principle of comprehension. We have already 
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seen how decisive it is to determine the aim and intention of the 
Bible. If it is not studied in accordance with that intention — to 
experience the saving power of the Bible, not only to find Christ 
in the Bible but to experience him in one’s own life — if the Bible 
is not studied with that intention, it will not be understood. 

The knowledge, das Wissen, is made available and useful 
only through experience: It is experience that opens the text 
which is studied. This experience is achieved through obedience 
to what one has learned. Everything in the Bible is aimed at 
practice and performance. In the experience, achieved through 
obedience, the knowledge is verified, and students have reached 
true comprehension. 

A great deal of Francke’s practical educational efforts con- 
sists of preparation for this obedience. Therefore means, like the 
example of the teacher, spiritual exercise, and resistence to the 
students’ selfishness, play a major part. We shall glance briefly at 
the most important means and the most pertinent for our discus- 
sion — what Francke is calling God’s own means. 

To bring the students into the state necessary to enable them 
to study the Bible with the same intention as proclaimed by the 
Bible itself and to make students sure that they have found the 
living Christ in the Bible, God uses tentatio — he allows the devil 
to attack the students with all sorts of doubt. Through tentatio 
students are broken down and forced to rush to the Bible with 
true intention, to experience the saving power of the Bible, the 
secret of the cross of Christ — in other words, the Gospel. And 
when they experience that their burden is taken away, they can 
be sure that they are using the Bible in the right way, that they 
have reached lectio practica. And as already mentioned above, 
only knowledge that has been verified in such an experience is 
worthy of being called comprehension. 

In one of his books, Karl Ernst Nipkow discusses a herme- 
neutic circle of experience consisting of three parts: 1) our every- 
day experiences; 2) the Christian tradition, the expression of 
experience of faith in the Bible and in written material through- 
out the history of the Church; 3) God himself as part of the circle 
of experience. Once, he came through Jesus from Nazareth; now, 
he comes through the present Jesus Christ and through people 
who have been struck by the spirit of Jesus as God’s own spirit." 





13 Nipkow 1982, pp. 92-98. 
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According to August Hermann Francke, however, there is, as 
we have seen, a sort of hermeneutic circle of experience in the 
encounter with the tradition and experience of faith as expressed 
in the Bible (part two of Nipkow’s circle of experience). To un- 
derstand the Bible as experience put into words means to come 
into contact with that experience, which is the same as experi- 
ence of the saving power of the Gospel, without which students 
do not understand the essence of the Bible’s teaching nor what 
Christianity is about. 

The understanding of the content of the religious education, 
of the Gospel, as a process, as something that happens, that takes 
place, and the understanding of the Bible as testimony of this 
process also forced Francke to an experience-based hermeneu- 
tics in that he did not see any alternative to the subjective princi- 
ple of comprehension, which placed the work with the compre- 
hending subject, the student (and the teacher!) in a very central 
place. To understand the Bible the students had to experience 
the power of the Gospel in their own lives. 

It is this experience, the experience of the power of the Gos- 
pel, which all religious education shall clear the way for, not just 
any kind of vague peak-experience — if we want to teach 
Christianity. 

We cannot copy Francke’s way. We have centuries of secular- 
ization (to which Francke and his fellow pietists have given a 
solid contribution) behind us and the popularity of the phenom- 
enological approach to religious education in schools around us. 
But in the necessary considerations of what it means to do justice 
to the need for putting experience in the center as well as the 
Gospel, we need to have a memory. With this paper I do not 
want to prove anything. I only want to give a small contribution 
to the collective memory of the church and of the school. 

Finally, we should not forget: Without the verification of the 
knowledge in experience there will be no real motive for change 
of attitude and behavior. If we want to achieve something with 
our religious education that is more than a contribution to stu- 
dents’ knowledge of their own culture and a contribution to their 
education in the field of religion, if we want to influence their 
personality and their attitudes and their behavior in the direction 
of what Andre Godin calls “the new justice,”!4 students must be 
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brought into experience-contact with what Francke called “the 
kernel of the Bible,” what Andre Godin calls “the spirit,”!® and 
Karl Ernst Nipkow calls “the present Christ.”!® Only that is likely 
to make any difference, to leave a person to some degree differ- 
ent from what he or she was before, as Edward Robinson puts 
it,!” or to bring about a change in the depth, as Jan van der Lans 
puts it.!8 There has to be a contact with the Gospel. Any religious 
peak-experience will not do. Only experience of the Gospel is 
likely to bring about a change where the new justice is put into 
practice, and the poor and the oppressed are granted their rights. 

Only contact with the Gospel is likely to create those people 
Bonhoeffer talked about in one of his poems written in captivity 
during the war: 


All men go to God in the wretchedness of their fate 


And ask for help, for happiness and bread, To be saved from sickness, 
from wrong and from death. 


Christians or pagan, they all act thus. Some men go to God, into his 
own wretchedness, 


They find him poor and scorned, without shelter or bread, 
Destroyed by sin, weak in the face of death, 
With their God, these Christians march boldly to the Cross.'® 


Can we allow ourselves to have a smaller vision for the religious 
education? 


Trond Enger is senior lecturer in theology and religious education at Halden 
College of Education in Halden, Norway. 
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18 Kognitive psychologische Theorien Uber religiose Erfahrung, in: Erfahrung 1983, 
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i 19 Quoted after Godin 1985, p. 256. The oroginal version in: Widerstand und Erge- 
bung, Giitersloh 1985 (1951), p. 182. 
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Since the publication of Alexander Dushkin’s dissertation on 
Jewish Education in New York City in 1918, there have been 
calls for systematic study of Jewish education (Dushkin, 1918). 
Often those who issue these calls use the expression research on 
Jewish education; and equally often they are calling for quite 
different sorts of activities. Some have been looking for evalua- 
tion studies of specific programs (Ettenberg and Rosenfeld, 
1989). Others have been asking for demographic data on stu- 
dents, teachers, or administrators (Aron, 1989). Still others have 
used the term to refer to curriculum development (such as the 
Melton Research Center at the Jewish Theological Seminary). 
And yet another group has wanted the articulation of a “general 
theory” or “philosophy of” Jewish education (Fox, 1973; Kron- 
ish, 1979). Some believe that the sort of inquiry that is needed in 
Jewish education is distinct from other sorts of educational scho- 
larship (Ackerman, 1975). Others suggest that Jewish educational 
research should be a branch of general educational investiga- 
tions (Alexander, 1985). Some have talked about this sort of 
work as an extension of the humanistic Judaic studies such as his- 
tory, philosophy, and rabbinics (Gordis, 1970). Others have 
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looked at it as a branch of Jewish social science (Wolfson and 
Kelman, 1980). 

Each of these positions has much to recommend it, and it is 
not the province of this paper to resolve differences among them. 
Instead, its aim will be to add clarity to the discussion by of- 
fering a conceptual map of the terrain of Jewish educational 
research. To do so it will be useful to reflect on four questions: 
(1) What, if anything, makes Jewish educational research uni- 
que? (2) What issues might it address? (3) What methods should 
it employ? and (4) What sorts of institutions should it study? 


What, if Anything, Makes Jewish Educational Research Unique? 


In one sense nothing, and in another, everything. 

On one hand, research on Jewish education must be first and 
foremost good educational research. It must employ the methods 
and conform to the canons accepted by the educational research 
community; and it must speak, to use the language of Jacob 
Neusner (1980), to issues of general intelligibility. Too many who 
have spent time thinking and writing about Jewish education in 
the past have seen their tasks as either emotional exhortation or 
the application of research on general education. In the first in- 
stance, platitudes about the virtues of Jewish education are es- 
poused, but little in the way of sophisticated or rigorous argu- 
ment is employed. In the second case, Jewish educational thought 
has involved the uncritical application of whatever is recently in 
vogue, usually as measured by discussions in Educational Lead- 
ership. It has been argued elsewhere (Alexander, 1985) that these 
ways of thinking about Jewish education usually begin and end 
with the question, “Is it good for the Jews?” The result, however, 
is good for neither Jews nor education because the question 
condemns these authors to a narrow, parochial perspective that 
prevents the Jewish educational community from benefiting fully 
from the ongoing deliberations of educational scholarship and 
from contributing to those deliberations out of its own unique 
perspective and experience. 

On the other hand, research on Jewish education is about the 
education of Jews as Jews or, to paraphrase Bernard Bailyn 
(1960), the transmission of Jewish culture across the generations. 
Although its methods ought to be those of educational scholar- 
ship and the issues it raises of interest to the community of edu- 
cational scholars, the subject which Jewish educational research 
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investigates is how Jews learn to be Jews. What does it mean to 
become Jewish? What institutions, curricula, and pedagogies has 
the Jewish community employed in order to perpetuate itself? 
What are the unique circumstances in which Jews have had to 
educate their children and in what circumstances do they choose 
to do so today? What are the obstacles that they have encoun- 
tered and how might other communities learn from their expe- 
rience? In short, Jewish educational research is not only a field of 
educational scholarship but also of Judaic studies. As such it 
must speak not only to the community of educational scholars 
but also to those who study Jews and Judaism, and to those 
whose lives intersect with Jewish life, Jew and gentile alike. 


What Issues Should Jewish Educational Research Address? 


It follows that the issues addressed by research on Jewish educa- 
tion ought to be of general educational interest, Jewish interest, 
or both. One sort of general-interest issue is related to ways in 
which Jews and Judaism are distinct and in that distinctiveness 
share concerns with other groups, cultures, or religions. For ex- 
ample, David Schoem (1989) used his dissertation to write an 
ethnography of a Jewish supplemental school. He approached 
the study of Jewish education as an instance of ethnic survival in 
America. The status of Jewish education as an ethnic minority 
raised interesting questions about cultural diversity in American 
society and how other minorities might learn from Jewish suc- 
cesses and failures at preserving distinctiveness. Other examples 
can be found among those who have approached the study of 
Jewish educational camping as an example of the socialization 
process (Farago, 1972) and have considered Jewish struggles 
with transmitting religious sensibilities in a secular society (Mar- 
golis, 1975). 

Another sort of general-interest issue is concerned with ways 
in which Jewish educational experience represents not the ex- 
ception but the rule. The efforts of American Jews to establish 
both personal Jewish identity and group identification, their 
struggle for both religious and ethnic survival, are symptoms of 
much larger issues. Identity and identification are not only Jew- 
ish problems. Nor are they merely ethnic problems, minority 
problems, or problems of the religiously minded. Identity and 
identification are modern problems. The difficulties that people 
have in developing a sense of who they are, of what groups they 
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belong to, of what they ought to believe, and of how they should 
behave are endemic to a highly diffuse, tolerant, and pluralistic 
society such as ours. And it is precisely because Jews have em- 
braced modernity so wholeheartedly that the study of how they 
have been confronting these issues is instructive. The modern 
mind is homeless, to borrow Peter Berger’s metaphor (Berger, 
Berger, and Kellner, 1973), and the study of Jewish attempts to 
provide homes for the hearts and minds of their children is of 
first import in an age when even the most rudimentary cultural 
and educational values are called into question. 


A second sort of issue that Jewish educational research should 
address is of interest to those concerned with Jews and Judaism. 
What, for example, can we learn about the values that Jews have 
historically held dear by examining the curricula employed to 
pass these values onto children? How much rabbinic influence 
has there actually been on those curricula at a given time and 
place, and how much have they been determined by Jewish folk 
culture? What is the relative social status of the teacher in tradi- 
tional rabbinic circles versus, say, the Hebrew teacher of the late- 
nineteenth century in Poland, and what can we learn about the 
development of Jewish civilization from the comparison? What 
is the difference between the curriculum of the Lithuanian ye- 
shivot and the developing rabbinical seminaries of Western Eu- 
rope in the mid-nineteenth century, and how do these compare 
with the curriculum of the Babylonian academies during their 
golden age under the influence of the Gaonim (sixth-tenth cen- 
turies) or with the analogous gentile theological education of the 
day? Are there differences between rationalist and mystical in- 
terpretations of the concept of “talmud torah” (the study of rab- 
binic teaching); if so why, if not why not? For instance, how do 
the views of the rationalist Moses Maimonides differ from those 
of the kabbalist Joseph Karo? What are the intellectual influen- 
ces on contemporary approaches to Jewish schooling, and what 
do they tell us about the abiding impact of Jewish thought on the 
lives of Jews? Finally, what can we learn about the character of 
American Jewish identity through an examination of the mecha- 
nisms American Jews have chosen to transmit their Judaism 
across the generations? 


The third sort of issue that Jewish educational research needs 
to address is of interest primarily to those responsible for educat- 
ing Jews, policy-makers, practitioners, and parents. Policy- 
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makers, for example, lack even the most rudimentary informa- 
tion about the demography of Jewish education in both America 
and abroad. How many students are enrolled in Jewish schools? 
How many teachers are employed? How many administrators? 
What is the socio-economic status of the students in the schools? 
How are the schools financed? How are they governed? What 
sorts of outcomes should we expect from a Jewish education? It 
is normally assumed by policy-makers that Jewish education 
produces Jewish identity. It is generally supposed, moreover, 
that the congregational school, which is attended by most Amer- 
ican children who go to a Jewish school at all, has failed to foster 
identity. But what is this amorphous thing called Jewish identity 
that the community expects the schools to produce? Is it the 
same as group identification? Does it require some cognitive 
state, some special information, some particular feeling? Are 
schools the appropriate venue to foster it? These sorts of ques- 
tions are of great interest to foundations, ideologically affiliated 
education offices, federations, bureaus of Jewish education, 
synagogue school boards—indeed, to all who make budget deci- 
sions concerning Jewish education. Some of this information has 
been collected by the project on Jewish educational statistics of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the Jewish Education Ser- 
vice of North America, and selected individuals. Much remains 
to be done. 

There are also issues of interest to practitioners. Administra- 
tors would benefit from research on the local governance of 
Jewish schools. What sorts of standards should be employed in 
hiring administrators or teachers? How should relations between 
school boards and policy-makers be defined? Some of these 
issues are shared with other private and parochial educators who 
must deal with the politics of educational governance much ear- 
lier in their careers and in positions with more limited responsi- 
bilities than those in the public sector. Teachers would benefit 
from examinations of such issues as how topics of religious con- 
cern can be discussed with students from primarily nonreligious 
homes, how historical materials can be handled with age groups 
that have yet to develop a sense of chronology or historicity, or 
how to grapple with conflicts between religion and science. They 
would also benefit from studies relating to some of the unique 
characteristics of Jewish schools such as instruction in exception- 
ally small classes with very diverse levels of ability. Finally, there 
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are issues that would be of interest to parents. Perhaps the most 
important of these is a clarification of what might realistically be 
expected of a Jewish school and the roles that families play in 
producing it. 


What Methods Should Jewish Educational Research Employ? 


It also follows from what has been said that Jewish educational 
research embraces the inquiry methods of both educational and 
Judaic studies. To identify these methods more specifically, it is 
useful to speak of conceptual, empirical, normative, and peda- 
gogic questions in Jewish educational research. 

Conceptual (or a priori) questions, to use Hume’s classic ter- 
minology, have to do with the relations between ideas (Hume, 
1748). What, for example, is the difference between identity and 
identification, between Jewish education and Jewish schooling, 
between the training and the preparation of Jewish educators? Is 
there a necessary connection between Jewish education and 
Jewish continuity, or is the continuity of the Jewish people merely 
a contingent consequence of some sort of Jewish learning? What 
does it mean to say that a person is educated as a Jew or that he 
or she has received Jewish education? These are questions that 
have to do with the meaning of language and experience, and 
there is no agreement within the educational research commun- 
ity concerning how best to address them. 

Philosophers of the analytic school would argue that these 
questions involve confusion over the way that ordinary language 
is employed and that we can resolve these confusions by clarify- 
ing the criteria which govern the use of these concepts in every- 
day speech. Philosophers of a more phenomenological bent, on 
the other hand, will claim that these questions are not about lan- 
guage but about experience. We can resolve the confusions that 
surround them by examining the “phenomena themselves,” to 
paraphrase Husserl (see Schmitt, 1967, p. 137), that is, systemati- 
cally examining how being educated as a Jew is experienced. 
This leads to a more anthropological approach to the clarification 
of concepts that involves participant observation, open-ended 
interviews, and systematic analysis of the ways in which people 
experience Jewish education. A third approach to these ques- 
tions is historical in nature. According to this attitude, confusions 
of this sort can be cast into clear relief by the juxtaposition of the 
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current moment in educational thought with experiences of the 
past. 

Empirical questions, to return to the Humean formulation, 
have to do with facts rather than ideas. There are many reasons 
why the distinction between facts and ideas should not be taken 
too seriously, not the least of which is that humanistic disciplines 
such as anthropology and history that deal in facts have begun to 
encroach on the territory of pure conceptual analysis once 
claimed by the philosophers. Rather, these categories should be 
viewed merely as useful rubrics under which to organize and 
enumerate some of the methods of Jewish educational research. 
Still, there are questions that seem to be unambiguously con- 
cerned with the facts of Jewish education. The demographic, fi- 
nancial, and governance questions raised above fall into this 
category. For example, if Jewish continuity is in fact a contin- 
gent consequence of Jewish education, what sort of education 
will result in continuity, or at the very least, what factors affect it, 
positively or adversely? 

These sorts of questions are normally addressed through the 
applied social sciences that constitute the mainstream of educa- 
tional research. Educational sociologists can tell us how many 
children and teachers are in the schools. Economists should be 
put to work on describing how Jewish education is financed and 
how the resources available might be more effectively employed. 
Political scientists are equipped to analyze the governance of 
Jewish education and to compare it with other similar privately 
funded educational efforts in America and abroad. Psychologists 
may be best suited to examine the issue of Jewish identity and 
how it is fostered within the context of personality development. 
Finally, anthropologists can help us to understand how group 
identification is fostered. 

Though they add no methodological perspective to speak of, 
the so-called Jewish social studies, which apply the methods of 
social research to the study of the Jewish people, would also 
prove a useful source of information in this connection. The so- 
ciology of American Jewish schooling, for example, needs to be 
understood within the context of both the history and sociology 
of American Jewry. Similarly, to comprehend Jewish educational 
finance and governance, it is vital to have a handle on the organ- 
izational structure of American Jewish life. It would, of course, 
be as foolish to distinguish too rigidly between the questions that 
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_ the various social sciences can address as it would to hold too 
fast to the difference between facts and ideas. As Clifford Geertz 
(1983, p. 19) has pointed out, “there has been an enormous 
amount of genre mixing in intellectual life in recent years,” and 
there is no reason to expect that this “blurring of kinds” should 
not effect Jewish educational thought as well. 

It should come as no surprise, therefore, that normative ques- 
tions are no more easily distinguished from the conceptual or 
empirical than the two are from one another. It was also Hume 
(1748) who provided the classical formulation of this concept, 
arguing that it is a fallacy to derive an ought from an is. Ques- 
tions about what one ought to do are normative or prescriptive. 
What, for example, should Jewish schooling seek to accomplish? 
What should the relation be between general and Judaic studies 
in the education of a child? How much Bible should one know to 
be educated as a Jew, how much Hebrew, or Jewish history? 
What sorts of feelings about God, the Jewish people, or tradition 
should an educated Jew have? 

It would appear that normative analysis requires its own uni- 
que form of inquiry, and it was once thought that these sorts of 
questions were the province of philosophers. The analytic revo- 
lution in educational philosophy challenged that view, however, 
arguing that there is a sense in which all educational questions 
are ultimately concerned with how we ought to transmit culture 
across generations. Philosophers have a role to play in clarifying 
the concepts and the logic of educational arguments, but estab- 
lishing the short- and long-term goals of Jewish education re- 
quires a variety of input. Goals that cannot be accomplished are 
useless, for example, and it is the province of empirical research 
to establish what children can and cannot do within the limita- 
tions of age, time, and economic resources. 

Another resource for normative deliberations in Jewish edu- 
cation can be found in the disciplines of Judaic studies. If, for 
example, one takes the view that the end of Jewish education is 
the continuity of the Jewish people, then is it appropriate to ask 
what about this people ought to be continued? This suggests the 
need for a historical or sociological analysis of the characteristics 
of the Jewish people to consider which might be maintained. If, 
on the other hand, the end of Jewish education is seen in the con- 
tinuity of Judaism, then a more theologically oriented inquiry is 
in order that examines which characteristic of the Jewish tradi- 
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tion is to be preserved. Once an overarching educational plat- 
form is clarified, there is also the curricular question of what to 
teach. Here, too, the disciplines of Jewish studies ought to be 
brought into play as the source of educational subject matter. In 
fact, it is in relation to curricular issues more than any other that 
classical Judaic scholarship such as Bible, rabbinics, Jewish his- 
tory, philosophy, and mysticism are brought to bear on educa- 
tional concerns. In the final analysis, however, the setting of 
educational aspirations and priorities is a political task that rests 
in the hands of duly authorized policy-makers within the com- 
munity who must rely upon the advise of competent profession- 
als armed with the best information available. 

Discussions of conceptual, empirical, and normative issues in 
education tend to be driven by the intellectual concerns of the 
theoretical or ideological perspectives within which research 
questions are formulated. There is, however, another repository 
of educational information that is to be found in the experience 
of parents, practitioners, and pupils. For instance, what is it like 
to attend Hebrew school? Do the attitudes of supplemental and 

‘day school students toward Jewish education differ? What are 

some of the rules of thumb that develop among teachers for 
transmitting Judaic subject matter or for dealing with unique 
management problems that may present themselves in Jewish 
schools? What can principals tell us about working with lay school 
boards? And what do parents expect from Jewish schools? 

These sorts of questions, which I am calling pedagogic, are 
driven by the realities of classroom life. Lee Shulman (1986) and 
Elliot Eisner (1985) have pioneered techniques of inquiry aimed 
at examining these sorts of issues. Shulman’s approach, known as 
research on the “wisdom of practice,” grows out of the field of 
cognitive psychology and revolves around the analysis of the in- 
tellectual biographies of teachers collected through qualitative 
interviews. Eisner’s orientation, which he calls educational con- 
noisseurship and educational criticism, is rooted in aesthetic the- 
ory. Eisner conceives of teaching as an artistic activity and the 
appreciation and criticism of teaching as analogous to art, drama, 
or music criticism which has as its end-in-view a “re-education of 
our perception of the work of art.” This is accomplished through 
“thick description” (Geertz, 1973, pp. 3-32) of the events of class- 
room life using rich, metaphoric language. Those who live in 
Jewish educational institutions have much to teach us about how 
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Jews are being educated as Jews and about how we could do it 
better. There is much to be gained, therefore, from the devel- 
opment of research on the wisdom of Jewish educational prac- 
tice and of artistic criticism of Jewish educational practitioners. 


What Institutions Should Jewish Educational Research Study? 


Most of the discussion until this point has conceived of Jewish 
education in terms of what goes on in schools. John Dewey 
(1916) pointed out long ago, however, that this is a very limited 
perspective on the transmission of culture. It was Dewey who 
coined the expression “formal education” to refer to that which 
transpires within classrooms, and it was he who first referred to 
the variety of other mechanisms that cultures have for transmit- 
ting themselves as “informal education.” Jewish culture is trans- 
mitted through a host of institutions other than schools, and it is 
incumbent upon the field of Jewish educational research to look 
beyond the classroom to see how this is done. Indeed, some of 
the most interesting and original contributions of American Jewry 
to educational practice are to be found in nonschool settings. 
Youth groups, summer camps, weekend retreat programs, and 
tours of the North American or European Jewish communities of 
today and yesterday represent but a few of the creative mecha- 
nisms that have been devised to transmit Jewish culture. 

Each of these settings offers opportunities to address the 
issues and employ the methods discussed above. In what ways, 
for example, do youth groups and summer camps succeed in 
fostering Jewish identification that schools do not? How many 
young people attend Jewish summer camps each summer? How 
are these programs staffed? How are they financed and organ- 
ized? What can we learn about the character of Jewish identity 
by studying the biographies of those who have attended these 
camps or by describing what goes on within them? What can we 
learn about how children learn to construct meaning in their lives 
by examining this elaborate network of nonformal educational 
programs? 

In addition, probably the most important and most neglected 
arena of research on Jewish education is to be found in families. 
We are learning more about the plight of the nuclear Jewish fam- 
ily. But we know very little about how families that succeed in 
instilling Jewish commitments do so. What are the characteristics 
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of families that succeed in fostering Jewish attitudes and behav- 
iors among their children? How do these compare with the char- 
acteristics of healthy families in general? What role, if any, does 
ethnic or religious identity play in successful child-rearing? What 
about mixed families where one of the parents is not Jewish? 
What strains does mixed marriage place on the Jewish educa- 
tional system? How should a religio-ethnic community that em- 
braces open society wholeheartedly deal with the reality that 
people may choose to disaffiliate? 

Finally, Lawrence Cremin (1976) has demonstrated how 
many cultural institutions educate that are not specifically identi- 
fied with education. In his studies of American educational his- 
tory, for example, Cremin has examined not only schools and 
youth programs but also such institutions as newspapers and tel- 
evision. There are also Jewish institutions that educate which are 
not normally associated with education such as synagogues, mu- 
seums, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, philanthropic organizations, 
and war memorials to name but a few. What, for example, is the 
educational impact of the architecture of synagogues, the social 
role of the rabbinate, or the predominance of philanthropy in 
American Jewish life? How ought these to be developed for ed- 
ucational purposes, and how should they be changed to reflect 
the educational aspirations of the community? What impact, if 
any, does the Anglo-Jewish press have on the formation of Amer- 
ican Jewish culture? What is the influence of the media represen- 
tation of Israel or other Jewish institutions? How does the cele- 
bration of Christian holidays in America’s public schools effect 
the developing identity of America’s Jews? 

Perhaps the most important such institution in American Jew- 
ish education is the State of Israel. No institution has done more 
to energize and mobilize American Jews than Israel. It has served 
as symbol of Jewish rebirth, pride, hope, inspiration, and com- 
mitment. It has been a significant source of subject matter con- 
tent in the classrooms, youth movements, and summer camps of 
American Jews. More importantly, as a place, it is rich in oppor- 
tunities for historical, religious, social, and linguistic instruction. 
The field of Jewish educational research cannot be complete 
without systematic examination of the many Jewish educational 
programs in Israel as well as the pdnoahional impact of the exis- 
tence of the state itself. ‘ 
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Summary 


To sum up, Jewish educational research sits at a crossroads be- 
tween educational scholarship and Judaic studies. From the per- 
spective of educational studies, it is unique in its concern for the 
transmission of Jewish culture, which has not heretofore been 
the subject of much systematic investigation. From the perspec- 
tive of Judaic studies, it is unique in its concern for the education 
of youth, which has been traditionally banned from the depart- 
ments of religion, philosophy, history, or the Near East where 
Judaic studies has come to take place within American universi- 
ties. As such, it ought to address issues of both educational and 
Jewish concern through the examination of conceptual, empiri- 
cal, normative, and pedagogic questions within both formal and 
informal educational settings. Done well, it ought to enrich the 
intellectual lives of both education and Judaic faculties. It should 
also contribute to the improvement of how we transmit Jewish 
culture, indeed, of how we transmit culture altogether. 


Hanan Alexander is associate professor of philosophy and education and 
dean of academic affairs at the University of Judaism in Los Angeles and editor- 
elect of Religious Education. 
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EDUCATION AND BEING: 
A REFLECTION OF THOMAS MERTON’S LIFE 
Thomas Del Prete 


7 Woodbine St., #3 
Worcester, MA 01603 





I 


Thomas Merton (1915-1968) became a Cistercian, the monastic 
order founded by St. Bernard in twelfth-century France, when 
he entered Gethsemani Abbey in Kentucky in 1941 at the age of 
26. In donning the medieval habit of the “Trappist” monks, Mer- 
ton became an instant anachronism vis-a-vis the cultural main- 
stream of his day. By all appearance he was no longer “of the 
world” and barely “in the world.” This was Merton’s initial view 
as well as initially his preferred status: both would be altered 
paradoxically over time. 

Merton died accidently while on a rare excursion outside the 
monastery to participate in an intermonastic conference in 
Bangkok, Thailand. His monastic years leading up to that tragic 
moment were often filled with interior struggle and apparent 
contradiction, evident most in changes in his understanding of 
his vocation and his relationship with the “world.” 

Merton’s decision to “ ‘Give up everything’ ” and enter Geth- 
semani Abbey was the result of a profound dissatisfaction with 
himself and his society. He saw in both spiritual emptiness — his 
own “dead, selfish rationalism” on the one hand, and a material- 
istic and faithless world on the other. In closing the door to Geth- 
semani behind him, he felt that he had shut out an artificial 
world in order to live in the only real one. Through his spiritual 
writing and personal correspondence, however, he not only re- 
newed contact with the world but eventually assumed his share 
of responsibility for much of its brokenness. 
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I will describe below several critical points on Merton’s inte- 
rior journey at which he bridged the perceived distance between 
the spiritual self-containment of the monastery and participation 
in the world, thus between seeming contradiction and paradox. 
These points bring into focus the general significance of Mer- 
ton’s life and work for education — the importance of taking 
into account not simply what we can or cannot do, but who, on 
the deepest level, we are. By “who we are,” I mean not only our 
identities in a psychological, social, or cultural sense but in a 
more inclusive and whole existential sense as well. Merton’s life 
suggests the vital importance of an ontological perspective for 
education, for educational discourse that includes discussion of 
the “existential who,” of personal experience on the deepest level, 
of what it means to be. 

Merton began to call into question his strict separation of 
monastery and world as he struggled with the seeming conflict 
between his desire to write (a rather secular pursuit) and his vo- 
cation as a “contemplative” (as “an explorer of a desert area of 
the [human heart],” as he once described it). Merton announced 
his renunciation of the world through the very medium which 
maintained his connection to it — writing. The fact that a good 
deal of his early published material focuses on his own life expe- 
rience magnifies this irony. The publication of his autobiography 
The Seven Storey Mountain in 1948 secured for him a solid place 
in the public imagination. An outpouring of descriptive and 
meditative writing on the spiritual life followed, to be matched 
later by his expansive commentary on social, literary, and ecu- 
menical themes. Given the sheer volume of his literary output, it 
is hard to appreciate that as natural as writing was for Merton 
(his friend John Howard Griffin evidently said that he “couldn’t 
scratch his nose without writing about it”), he at times felt very 
ambivalent about it in the context of his monastic vocation. What 
place did writing have in his silent and contemplative life? Were 
writing and the monastic life mutually exclusive vocations? What 
about the connection his writing forged with the world? The 
prospect that his writing might be a self-indulging rather than a 
humbling and self-effacing process or, worse, a way to promote 
an image of himself to others occasionally paralyzed Merton. 

By the end of his first decade in the monastery, Merton was 
beginning to accept writing not only as an important form of 
personal expression for him (he jokes in his journal that “Perhaps 
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Ishall . . . even take some asbestos paper with me in order to 
go on writing in purgatory’), but as a precondition for, in his 
words, “spiritual perfection in my own life.” Writing helped open 
and cleanse his spirit in simplicity and honesty; it gave him, he 
said, access to silence and solitude. By 1964, he could say with 
assurance that, “Obviously, even writing is not excluded from a 
life of prayer.”! 

Merton’s movement from ambivalence to acceptance on the 
question of writing indicates a more fundamental spiritual growth 
and ontological re-orientation. It reflects overall a shift in em- 
phasis from a sense of self defined by vocational categories and 
self-will to one grounded more trustingly in deep personal expe- 
rience and love. Writing became problematical in Merton’s early 
monastic life to the extent that he viewed it conceptually as a 
matter of vocational validity, thus as a potential distraction to his 
life dedicated to God. He came to recognize gradually that for 
him it could serve to filter out distraction, could become a way 
to deepen his own humility. In his journal in 1964, Merton wrote, 
“My will . . . cannot simply lose itself in this or that, in medita- 
tion or writing or study or tranquility or work, but simply must 
surrender in all this, to the mysterious and sovereign intention of 
the Lord . . . whom I have come here to serve.” Merton be- 
came increasingly free to write (and his writing was fruitful) in- 
sofar as he, in some sense, became less concerned about it, that 
is, as it no longer became a measure of himself, of who he (as a 
monk) was, but rather a matter of open response, of service orig- 
inating in a deeper self. Considered solely as a category of doing 
set against a category of identity (monk), writing, like any other 
activity, became problematical. As a genuine expression of a 
deeper orientation of self (an aim in fact of monastic life), a 
more integrated self beyond categorical definition, his writing 
became more a free act of authentic being, an ontological activ- 
ity. Merton’s question became not whether he should write, but 
whether his writing had real roots in the ground of his own be- 
ing. He had to risk entering a realm of seeming contradiction and 
struggle in order to find this out. 


ne ec er nee ere ore ee re ee 
1 Thomas Merton, A Vow of Conversation (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1988) p. 117. 
2 Thid. 
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II 


Increasingly, it seems, Merton sought to understand and resolve 
conflict on an ontological level. It was not doing itself that he 
called into question but whether the doing emerged from his 
own being, or put in another way, from his whole self in relation 
to God. “We must first recover the possession of our own being 
before we can act wisely or taste any experience in its human 
reality,” Merton tells us.? This brings us to a fundamental point 
with respect to education. The focus of education tends to be 
almost exclusively on doing, on activity, on results; and the re- 
sults are often defined in self-serving or socially competitive 
rather than deeply personal or communal terms. Such education 
is disembodied; what we do is essentially disconnected from 
who we are. Educational discourse is depersonalized, focused 
on “what” or “how much’ rather than on “who.” Merton’s exam- 
ple suggests an education dramatically different — an education 
aimed at cultivating a sense of being, an education, therefore, 
that itself emerges from a sense of being, what Merton might call 
an education grounded in life. In this ontological perspective, ac- 
tivity and learning become an expression or an enlivening of 
one’s deeper life — not simply an assumed measure of it, as we 
are so often prone to make it. 

In 1961, during his 20th year at Gethsemani Abbey, Merton 
initiated a series of articles addressing the question of peace ina 
nuclear age. This hardly seems like startling news today, more a 
chronological footnote in Merton’s biography than anything else. 
But it marked the beginning of a new and radically different in- 
volvement in the world’s affairs for Merton, and a new dilemma 
involving his prolific writing. In speaking out on this social issue, 
Merton ventured again into a realm of seeming contradiction vis- 
a-vis his monastic vows. It is indeed remarkable that the monk, 
who published a book called The Silent Life in 1957, entitled his 
journal of 1964 and 1965 A Vow of Conversation. The champion 
of silence and solitude developed a resounding and sometimes 
harsh public voice on issues such as peace, racial justice, and 
war. But neither he nor the monastic censors of his religious 
order could ignore the vocational questions his social writings 





* Thomas Merton, No Man Is An Island (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1955), pp. 123-124. 
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raised. A monk could be a spiritual writer, but could he also be a 
social critic? How could one preserve a life of simplicity and si- 
lence, aimed at disposing the monk for spiritual communion 
with God, if embroiled in the social controversies of the day? 
Were prayer and silence instead the proper and necessary 
response? 

Merton’s manner of confronting these questions itself became 
a statement of his position regarding them. He developed a ser- 
ies of mimeographed “Cold War Letters” that he distributed to 
friends. His very first letter manifests both his sense of vulnera- 
bilty and conviction. “Prayer of course remains my chief means 
[of responding to the need for peace], but [there is] also an obli- 
gation on my part to speak out in so far as I am able, and to 
speak as clearly, as forthrightly and as uncompromisingly as I 
can. A lot of people are not going to like this and it may mean my 
head, so do please pray for me in a very special way . . . be- 
cause I cannot in conscience willingly betray the truth or let it be 
betrayed.” When temporarily restricted by monastic censors 
from publishing a collection of articles on the peace theme, Mer- 
ton fulfilled what he perceived as his obligation to speak out by 
circulating the proscribed material in mimeographed form. He 
also continued to air and test his viewpoint through the Cold War 
Letters. Although strictly speaking not in violation of his vow of 
obedience, these actions are significant as a measure of Merton’s 
determination to express his fidelity to the truth by addressing 
social issues. How might we account for the emergence of his 
social voice, for his interest in a world he had once left resolutely 
behind? What does it signify for education? 

Merton’s reunion with the world coincides paradoxically with 
his deepening experience of solitude. For the young Merton, the 
solitude provided by the monastery was a haven from the world 
even as it was the spiritual home of God. For the mature Merton, 
solitude became an experience of spiritual identity with his fel- 
low human beings beyond the monastery walls. For in seeking 
God in solitude he discovered at once himself and others in the 
common “ground of being.” Merton assures us: “He who is alone, 
and is conscious of what his solitude means, finds himself simply 
in the ground of life. He is ‘in Love’. He is in love with all, with 


4 Quoted from Merton’s “Cold War Letter #1” by Michael Mott, The Seven Moun- 
tains of Thomas Merton (Boston: MA: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1984), p. 531. 
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everyone, with everything.”> Whereas previously he had judged 
the world on what he called its “artificial and fictional level of 
being,” in solitude Merton came to understand his deep con- 
nectedness to it by virtue of the nonexclusive Presence of God. 
Consequently he moved from a posture of separation from the 
world to a relationship of compassionate identification with it. 
As he tells us, “He who is truly alone finds in himself the heart of 
compassion with which to love not only this man or that but all 
men. He sees them all in the One who is the word of God, the 
perfect manifestation of God’s Love, Jesus Christ.” In another 
instance he says that we find the world in ourselves rather than 
outside ourselves, declaring simply, “We are the world.” The 
point then was not to-re-establish a relationship with the world 
but to validate the one that already in fact existed. 

Speaking out for Merton was far from a contradiction; it was 
more in the order of an existential imperative. He explains: 


My monastery is . . . a place in which I disappear from the world as 
an object of interest in order to be everywhere in it by hiddenness and 
compassion. To exist everywhere I have to be No-one. But the monas- 

' tery is not an “escape” from the world. On the contrary, by being in 
the monastery I take my true part in all the sufferings of the world. To 
adopt a life that is essentially non-assertive, non-violent, a life of humil- 
ity and peace is in itself a statement of one’s position. But each one in 
such a life can, by the personal modality of such a decision, give his 
whole life a special orientation. It is my intention to make my entire 
life a rejection of, a protest against the crimes and injustices of war 
and political tyranny which threaten to destroy the whole race of man 
and the world with him . . . If Isay NO to all these secular forces, I 
also say YES to all that is beautiful in nature, and in order that this 
may be the yes of a freedom and not of subjection, I must refuse to 
possess anything in the world that is not purely my own. I say YES to 
all the men and women who are my brothers and sisters in the 
world .. .” 


Judged solely as an aberration from the monastic norm at the 
time, Merton’s social voice becomes problematical, seemingly a 
matter of contradiction. When understood instead in its spiritual 





: ° Thomas Merton, “Love and Solitude,” in Love and Living, edited by Naomi Burton 
Stone and Brother Patrick Hart (New York: Bantam Books, 1979), p. 20. 


6 Thid., p. 22. 


' Thomas Merton, Introductions East and West: The Foreign Prefaces of Thomas 
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origin, his voice becomes an expression of a profound ontologi- 
cal YES. The perception of contradiction itself is thrown into 
question; we begin to consider that what we see as contradiction 
may be more a measure of our own desire for consistency and 
predictability in life, perhaps for a life such as Merton’s devoted 
wholly to God, to serve as a kind of existential security blanket 
for ourselves. 

As we confront Merton in apparent contradiction we invari- 
ably come to confront ourselves — our preconceptions, our 
hopes, finally the ground of our own understanding. This search 
for roots is not simply an intellectual concern. For Merton, the 
process of discerning truth is inseparable from a process of learn- 
ing who it is that is seeking it; as we become open to one, we will 
become more open to the other. This openness implies loss — a 
letting go of familiar, often self-centered predispositions on an 
existential no less than on an intellectual level. It also implies a 
continuous reorientation and increasingly unified response to the 
life present in and as ourselves; in and as others, in and as the 
world. We build in this dialectic toward a firm ontological YES, 
so that our efforts to learn become commensurate with our whole 
persons, an existential as well as an intellectual experience, a 
matter of wisdom as well as knowledge. 


II 


This point is of primary importance in understanding the spirit- 
ual perspective which Merton’s life and work provide for educa- 
tion. In challenging us to examine the ground of our perceptions 
and assumptions, education can help us in distinguishing what 
Merton called the true self from a social or false self. Merton also 
helps us to understand that true knowledge, learning, and creativ- 
ity are connective and relational as well as expanding experi- 
ences — ultimately expressing and deepening our love for each 
other and the world, ultimately opening us to our intimate rela- 
tion to God in the hidden ground of our own being. 

Merton’s increasingly open assent to life, what I have called 
his ontological YES, was a response to his existential identity, 
which is to say his true self in the hidden wholeness of God. His 
true life and identity were defined in God, “ ‘in Love, ” and not, 
unlike the false or social self, according to the needs and desires 
of the ego, or the formulas and momentary prescriptions for life 
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put forth by society. Thus Merton refers to himself at times as a 
“stranger,” or “No-one,” one for whom life did not consist in 
either conformity to social convention or to his own efforts to 
create an image for himself (becoming, thus, “an object of inter- 
est”). Merton recounts in “Learning to Live” that when invited 
once to say how he became a “success,” “I replied indignantly 
that I was not able to consider myself a success in any terms that 
had a meaning to me. I swore I had spent my life strenuously 
avoiding success. . . . If I had a message for my contemporar- 
ies, I said, it was surely this: Be anything you like, be madmen, 
drunks and bastards of every shape and form, but at all costs 
avoid one thing: success. I heard no more from him and I am not 
aware that my reply was published with the other testimonials. ”® 
Merton clearly urges us to provide an education that will enable 
us to sharpen the distinctions between illusion and artificiality 
and reality and truth in ourselves and in our society. He urges an 
education that would dispose us to an ontological YES, to the 
simultaneous discovery of ourselves and others in the hidden 
ground of love. He advocates an education that will ground our 
response and involvement in the world on the deepest existential 
level, according to our own gifts. In this respect, it is precisely 
Merton’s inconsistency, his willingness to risk contradiction and 
irrelevance, and his avoidance of “success” that point the way 
for us. We can say that a sign of such education would be the ex- 
tent to which we have living among us mavericks — men and 
women willing to speak from the margins of social expectation, 
testifying and responding creatively to life. 

Merton was certainly not afraid to encourage subversiveness 
on behalf of life. As he wrote in 1967 to Suzanne Butorovich, an 
enthusiastic 16-year-old Californian at the time: “I like under- 
ground movements and publications, they are irresistible.” He 
adds, “I love the hippies and am an underground hippy monk 
but I don’t need LSD to turn on . . . the birds turn me on.”? 

Often in education today, learning and knowledge are con- 
ceived as mastery of method, as the absorption of unrelated 
fragments of information, as abstract analysis, or as a completely 


eee 
° Merton, “Learning to Live,” in Love and Living, p. 10. 
A Merton to Suzanne Butorovich, June 22, 1967 in*Thomas Merton, The Road to Joy, 
edited by Robert E. Daggy (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1989), p. 309. 
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objective entity. Sometimes, at best, such learning functions as a 
trial in a social rite of passage; at worst, it estranges one from 
one’s inner reality and the world. The learner is divorced from 
the learning and, in fact, from life itself. Such learning is disem- 
powering or disabling because it does not help us discover or 
know ourselves as persons. 

Merton, on the other hand, suggests an intimate relation 
among learning, personal experience, and life. If learning is not 
personal, if there is no “who” involved in learning, the learning 
will not contribute to the education of the whole person; it will 
not be grounded in the reality of who (in Merton’s Christian 
humanistic and existentialist sense) we are. Put in another way, 
our efforts to see, know, and respond to the world need to con- 
form more to the inner reality of who we are. 

Ultimately, the act of learning for Merton, as a reflection of 
our true self, becomes an act of love. We seek to know what is 
real in response to the Love that makes us real. We seek to under- 
stand the world in its intimation of the hidden Presence of God. 
Knowledge and understanding do not become merely functional 
or instruments of power, a way of asserting ourselves in the 
world, but deepen and expand our relationship with God, free- 
ing us, Merton would say, to live more awake and alive. Merton 
suggests this when he says in discussing monastic education that 
“education . . . should be something broad and deep... a 
consistent broadening and deepening process to give us not only 
knowledge but also wisdom. It should be an opening up and de- 
veloping of the human capacities of each one of us, not only in 
relation to a human level of knowledge, but in relation to revela- 
tion, theology, and grace.”!° In another instance he writes, “We 
study in order to love.”!! 

It would seem that Merton more and more approached learn- 
ing in this way in his own life. In studying primitive cultures, the 
work of literary figures such as Faulkner, Pasternak, and Rilke, 
and Eastern religious traditions, he plumbed the depths of hu- 
man experience and enriched his own. Merton explains, for ex- 
ample, how Faulkner's work can bring us “into a living participa- 





10 Conference Tape #306B, “Monastic Education,” 9-17-68, (Louisville, KY: Bellar- 
mine College, Thomas Merton Studies Center) 

1. Thomas Merton, Thomas Merton on St. Bernard, edited by Brother Patrick Hart 
(Kalamazoo, Michigan: Cistercian Publications, 1980), p. 127. 
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tion with an experience of basic and universal human values.”!* 


It was the capacity of writers such as Faulkner to open a per- 
sonal, existential response, to communicate experientially, that 
drew Merton’s attention and admiration. He was similarly re- 
spectful of work that opened an understanding of physical real- 
ity, though he was somewhat less adept at interpreting it. Once, 
after an effort to read on quantum physics over breakfast at the 
hermitage, Merton enthused in his journal, “Neils Bohr and Co. 
are definitely among my number one culture heroes. This mag- 
nificent instrument of thought they developed to understand 
what is happening in matter, what energy really is about . . . is 
terribly exciting, though I can’t grasp any of it due to the fact 
that I have never had even high school physics and the equa- 
tions . . . represent to me no known animal.”!% 

It would seem also that Merton oriented some of his own ef- 
forts in teaching toward opening an interior experiential response 
from the novices under his tutelage for a decade. While teaching 
once on St. Bernard, for example, Merton provided a long intro- 
duction aimed at preparing everyone to go beyond comprehen- 
sion of St. Bernard’s words to discern more their origin in per- 
sonal experience. “What I can do, and what I really intend to do, 
is not to talk about St. Bernard exclusively but to talk about us,” 
he explains. He then draws careful attention to the “resonances” 
of experience in St. Bernard’s work and suggests that they all 
(Merton including himself) try to “transpose” them “into [their] 
time and [their] way of looking at things.’4 In this instance of his 
teaching, Merton demonstrates his effort to foster an experiential 
form of communication, an openness and response on a level 
much deeper and more inclusive than reached in typical learning 
experiences. 

Let me provide one other example of the quality of educa- 
tional experience that I think is represented by Merton’s teaching 
on St. Bernard. In 1964 Merton hosted a retreat/conference for 





14 Thomas Merton, “ “Baptism in the Forest’: Wisdom and Initiation in William 
Faulkner,” in The Literary Essays of Thomas Merton, edited by Brother Patrick Hart 
(New York: New Directions, 1981), p. 98. 


'® Quoted from Merton’s private (and as yet unpublished) journal of the period by 


es Howard Griffin, Follow the Ecstacy (Fort Worth, TX: Latitudes Press, 1983), p. 


‘4 Merton Conference Tape, “Love Casts Out Fear,” (Kansas City, MO: Credence 
Cassettes, 1988), Side A. 
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peace activists Dan Berrigan, A.J. Muste, James Forest, and sev- 
eral other men at his hermitage. Not surprisingly, he chose “The 
Spiritual Roots of Protest” as the main theme for this gathering. 
Merton emphasized in notes that he prepared for the meeting 
that “What we are seeking is not the formulation of a program, 
but a deepening of roots . . . Roots in the ‘ground’ of all being, 
in God . . . We can help one another to a new openness.”! 
Merton focused attention on the origin of action, not on action it- 
self. He was concerned first of all with the contemplative’s ques- 
tion “Who am I that is acting?” and from there with the question 
“What am I acting for?” rather than with the activist’s “What 
shall I do?” Merton saw that each one could contribute to the 
process of building perspective on these questions by drawing 
on his own deepest experience. He writes in his notes: “It would 
help if . . . we could show our various ways of answering these 
questions . . . We will think, speak and act as brothers, con- 
scious that one same Spirit works in us, according to the gifts of 
each, for the manifestation of the justice and truth of God in the 
world, through Christ.” Here Merton evinces his belief in a 
communal process of education that can emerge from and open 
us to the very ground of our being. To the extent that we orient 
our own efforts in this way, we engage in education as a spiritual 
activity. Merton certainly felt good about his conference; he 
wrote afterwards to a friend that “I think we were in contact 
with reality and truth in a way that is not met with every day.”!6 

Merton relates that while pondering the possibility of enter- 
ing the monastic life his good friend Mark Van Doren, professor 
of literature at Columbia University at the time, said matter-of- 
factly, “Well, if you have a vocation to the monastic life, it will 
not be possible for you not to enter.” “I grasped at once the exis- 
tential truth of this statement,” Merton writes.!” This moment 
was a turning point on Merton’s road of self-discovery, in his 
deepening consciousness of and response to life as a whole per- 
son. Many intellectual seeds had been planted to make way for 


15 Thomas Merton, “Retreat, November, 1964: Spiritual Roots of Protest,” in The 
Nonviolent Alternative, edited by Gordon Zahn (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1980), p. 259. 

16 Merton to John Heidbrink, November 26, 1964, in The Hidden Ground of Love, 
edited by William Shannon (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1985), p. 417. 

17 Merton, “Learning to Live,” in Love and Living, 12. 
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it; and much prayer, meditation, study, and writing would fol- 
low to keep him on the road to a full ontological YES. The point 
for us is that Merton persevered on the journey and testified to 
its importance and possibility for us all. “Our real journey in life 
is interior,” he wrote, “it is a matter of growth, deepening, and of 
an even greater surrender to the creative action of love and grace 
in our hearts.”!® 

Through his life and work Merton tells us — rather, proclaims 
— that we need an education that will enable us to discover our- 
selves on the deepest possible level, that will connect us with the 
ground of our own being and thus with all of life. In an age in 
which educational reform is frequently thought of in terms of 
the latest technology, outcomes assessment, accountability, or 
higher standards, the idea of orienting education along these 
spiritual and ontological lines seems strange, out of sync. But 
this is precisely what Merton, the incurable maverick, tells us 
that we ought to do. For Merton there can be no doubt, in faith, 
as to its necessity; as to its possibility, it becomes real once, like 
Merton, we risk stepping out onto the existential ground on which 
we are all real and, Merton would say, “already one.” 


Thomas Del Prete is assistant professor of education at Anna Maria College 
in Paxton, MA. 
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Sex education has clearly not reduced the rate of teenage preg- 
nancy, so how can J argue that religious education can reduce the 
high rate of divorce? Because there never was any evidence that 
sex education really had an impact on sexual behavior. There is 
lots of evidence that more religious people have lower divorce 
rates. 

Of 18 sociological studies published between 1938 and 1985, 
14 reported a direct, positive relationship between religiosity 
and marital satisfaction. The most recent study, published in 
May 1985, showed that 9.6 percent of Catholics and 16.8 percent 
of Protestants had been divorced. Those with no religious affilia- 
tion had a 25 percent divorce rate. 


% Divorced 
Catholic 9.6% 
Protestant 16.8% 
None 25.0% 


In the past, humanists would ignore the evidence of these 
studies by claiming that the conservative Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches didn’t allow divorce, so that their members 
stayed married even while they were miserable. There is some 
truth to this, but it’s only a partial truth. The same survey that 
showed the Catholic divorce rate to be 7 points below the Prot- 
estant rate reported that 9 percent of currently married Catho- 
lics were dissatisfied with their marriages versus only 5 percent of 
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Protestants. If we add together those divorced and those dissat- 
isfied, we get 18.6 percent of the Catholic, 21.8 percent for the 
Protestants. Yet the nonreligious, who have no religious opposi- 
tion to divorce, have the highest rate of all, 16 percent marital 
dissatisfaction as well as 25 percent divorce, for a combined rate 
of 41 percent. ; 


% Divorced plus dissatisfied 


Catholic 18.6% 
Protestant 21.8% 
None 41.0% 


Thus the non-religious couples are both twice as likely to get 
divorced, as well as twice as likely to be dissatisfied in their mar- 
riages. Similar factors are at work among Jews, where religious 
practice is directly related to marital satisfaction and low di- 
vorce rates, even though Jewish law has always permitted 
divorce. 

The more Jewish the couple, the lower the divorce rate. A re- 
cent study of 4,500 Jewish households in the Greater New York 
area found that, with all the socioeconomic factors constant, 
those Jews who attend synagogue weekly have a divorce rate of 
only 6 percent. Those who attend off and on throughout the year 
have a divorce rate of 11 percent. This rises to 15 percent for 
those who attend only on the High Holidays and reaches 26 per- 
cent for those who never attend synagogue at all. 

The Reform divorce rate, which is 18 percent, is higher than 
the divorce rate for Conservative (11 percent) and Orthodox (7 
percent) Jews. Reform Jews, however, have a much lower di- 
vorce rate than those Jews who consider themselves nonreligious 
or secular. The nonreligious Jews have a divorce rate of 29 
percent. ; 


% Divorced 
None 29% 
Reform 18% 
Conservative 11% 
Orthodox 7% 


Actually, while those who do not belong to a synagogue have 
a divorce rate twice as high as those who are affiliated (21 per- 
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cent v. 10 percent), the really big influence on the divorce rate is 
religious observance. 

The difference between those who observe almost all Jewish 
holidays, pray regularly, and keep a kosher home and those who 
do very little of anything Jewish is truly amazing. Those people 
who are low on the Jewish ritual index have a divorce rate of 32 
percent; the medium observers are in the middle with a 16 per- 
cent divorce rate; and the highly observant have a divorce rate 
below 5 percent. The divorce rate for the minimally observant is 
therefore more than six times as high as for the highly observant. 

What is it that makes the traditional Jewish lifestyle so pro- 
ductive of marital harmony? I would argue that in the American 
value system self-fulfillment and individualism are inordinately 
stressed. The ideal of self-fulfillment is counterproductive to 
family life because it stresses ego and selfishness, as opposed to 
the Jewish values of sacrifice and service. If we are constantly 
seeking to maximize our own happiness, we are much more 
likely to create disharmony and dissatisfaction around us. Jewish 
tradition emphasizes our duties, not our rights. Jews are encour- 
aged to fulfill the mitzvot and not themselves. This attitude 
would influence people to be more willing to sacrifice their ego 
needs for the greater good of the family and of the community. 

Also, the American stress on “happiness now” is counterpro- 
ductive. Jewish tradition developed over thousands of years and 
teaches us appreciation for long-term commitment. Happiness is 
not a very important Jewish value. Justice, peace, charity, sacred 
study, doing good, and faith in God are all more important than 
individual happiness. These values promote family stability. In- 
deed, studies have shown that more religious couples, of all reli- 
gious groups, have lower divorce rates than the less religious, or 
the irreligious. 

There is one strong exception to the rule that more religious 
people have lower divorce rates. All studies indicate that in a 
mixed religious marriage the Judeo-Christian tradition is counter- 
productive. I analyzed a 1986 survey of college freshmen (over 
290,000) and found the parental divorce rate for Jewish couples 
was 17.6 percent, for Catholic couples it was 11.2 percent; but 
for mixed couples it was Jewish/non-Jewish 41 percent, Cath- 
olic/non-Catholic 28.9 percent. Thus the risk of divorce in a 
mixed marriage increases by 24 times for Jews, and by 2°/ times 
for Catholics. 
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Divorce Rates 


Both Jewish 17.6% 
Jewish/Non Jewish 41.0% 
Both Catholic 11.2% 
Catholic/ Non-Catholic 28.9% 


Religious educators need to stress both the advantages of 
marrying someone with similar religious beliefs as well as the 
disadvantages of marrying someone with different religious be- 
liefs. This should not be a one-time lesson at age 14 or 15. 

The best time to try is prior to actual dating. If each teacher 
planned four to five lessons a year with this goal in mind, then 
over a period of several years from ten to 14, some seeds might 
be planted. The most effective way is the indirect approach. The 
lesson should seem incidental. Thus a bible class could focus on 
Samson’s problems with his gentile wife’s family and friends, 
and a class discussion on marriage customs could lead to di- 
vorce, and then divorce rates in mixed marriages. In all cases, 
‘teachers would be wise not just to moralize, but to stress the hard 
facts of marital success and failure. 

In addition to the facts of divorce, there are the more subjec- 
tive feelings related to child raising. This presents the greatest 
difficulty for Jews and Christians. More than 20,000 Jews marry 
Christians every year (about 40 percent Roman Catholic, 50 per- 
cent Protestant, and 10 percent none). 

How to raise their children is the most important decision 
facing a Jew and a Christian who plan to marry. Some couples 
frankly admit that they do not intend to give their children any 
religious education or spiritual direction. Most people do not 
find this solution to be acceptable, if either one or both of the 
parents believe that it is important for children to believe in God 
and have a religious identity. 

Exposing the children to both religions sounds better to most 
people. It sounds more liberal, evenhanded, and even spiritually 
richer, but it risks confusing the children. Since Christians be- 
lieve that Jesus is the son of God and Jews don’t, the children 
will be taught two contradictory beliefs. 

In addition, it is hard enough to practice one religion reli- 
giously. To do two, is very difficult: Even when both partners 
are Christian, but of different denominations, there is a falling 
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off: although 81 percent of those in mixed Christian marriages 
say they desire religious training for their children, only 62 per- 
cent of those who currently have children are providing religious 
training for them (versus 75 percent in same-faith marriages). 
When a Jew and a Christian marry, the problems are much 
greater. Will the family go regularly to the synagogue for Sab- 
bath services and to church services on Sunday? Will the chil- 
dren go to a church Sunday school and also a midweek Hebrew 
school? 

Although some couples do intend to give their children a 
good education and a true experience of both religions, very few 
actually go through with it. After a few years they sink to the 
lowest common denominator: celebrating Hanukkah plus Christ- 
mas, and visiting the grandparents for Easter and Passover. To 
be honest, a few superficial practices engaged in a couple of 
times a year will hardly be spiritually enriching for anyone. In 
effect, these couples are not doing both; they are really doing 
neither. They usually don’t like to admit this, because it sounds 
like they are depriving their children of any real religious iden- 
tity. For parents to admit they do neither is to acknowledge the 
unimportance of belief in God and a positive religious identity 
for them. Nevertheless, the both/neither option is the most pop- 
ular one in Jewish/Christian marriages. It should not be surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the most popular religious outcome for the 
children of Jewish/Christian marriages is “none.” 

In the nationwide study of college freshmen conducted by 
the University of California-Los Angeles, which I referred to 
above, I found 3,661 children from mixed Jewish/non Jewish 
marriages. Forty-one percent of the children of Protestants mar- 
ried to Jews and 32 percent of the children of Catholics married 
to Jews claimed no religious identity. This is not surprising, for as 
I stated before, most couples who plan to do both end up doing 
neither. However, I was surprised to find that from 7 percent to 
18 percent of the children of these mixed marriages reject both 
parents’ religion and have identified with another religion. Thus, 
9.6 percent of the offspring of a Roman Catholic mother and a 
Jewish father identify as Protestant, Mormon, Jehovah Witness, 
Buddhist, or some other religion. Of the offspring of a Roman 
Catholic father and a Jewish mother, 17.9 percent also identify 
with these other religious communities. The figures for Protes- 
tants married to Jews are similar but somewhat lower. 
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Upon reflection there is a perfectly reasonable explanation 
for the rejection of both parents’ religious tradition. Most of the 
mixed couples who decide to raise the children as both/neither 
also say that they will let the children decide which way to go 
when they are old enough. But such a decision is not based on an 
academic study of theology. Inevitably it means identifying with 
one parent’s heritage and rejecting the other parent’s. Even if the 
parents say that whatever the child chooses is acceptable, most 
children feel uncomfortable in preferring the religious identity 
of one parent and rejecting the other. Many react by avoiding 
any decision and, thus, have no religious identity. Some who are 
probably angrier react by rejecting both parents equally and se- 
lect a third alternative for themselves. It is unfair for parents to 
ask for a child to make such a decision, when they themselves 
have been unable to decide between the two of them, what the 
best course would be. 

Although it is initially harder, it is better in the long run for 
the parents to decide themselves how their children should be 
raised. The children, of course, will know that one parent is 
Christian and one parent is Jewish, but they will be told that 
their parents have decided that they should be one or the other. 
Thus the parents accept the responsibility for the choice, and the 
children do not have to struggle with the choice or be caught in 
between competing loyalties. 

In addition to deciding the religious identity of the children, 
mixed couples need to understand the influence that their reli- 
gious tradition has upon their own values and attitudes. For most 
people, especially non-religious Jews, this influence operates 
subconsciously. More than one survey has found that Jews are 
much less likely than Protestants or Catholics to say that their so- 
cial and political values are influenced by their religion. How- 
ever, in each of these surveys the Jewish views on abortion, di- 
vorce, homosexuality, welfare, censorship, and so on differed 
substantially from that of Christians. 

Most Christians and Jews are aware of the important reli- 
gious differences that divide them. Few, however, are aware of 
how these religious differences influence an individual’s cultural 
and political values and opinions. For example, Jews are much 
more permissive about verbal expressions of hostility than Christ- 
ians. A Christian, visiting a Jewish home, may observe a loud 
argument between a husband and wife; or a parent and child. 
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The Christian thinks a major conflict is occurring because in his 
or her home such an acrimonious public display would only oc- 
cur in the most trying of times. The Christian is surprised to learn 
that this argument isn’t “a big deal,” and that such verbal fights 
occur frequently in Jewish families, where the expression of feel- 
ings is viewed by most Jews as “good for the soul.” Although 
many Jews and Christians have observed this difference in the 
level of emotion both positive and negative, expressed openly, 
few realize that it represents differences in traditional religious 
values. 

It is often hard for a Christian to understand why a Jew who 
isn’t very religious (who hasn’t been in a synagogue for several 
years, or who isn’t even sure that he or she believes in God) 
strongly resists raising the children as Christians or even insists 
on raising his or her children as Jews. After all, most non-religious 
non-Jews would think that it’s better for the children to be Chris- 
tian than to be nothing at all. Most Jews, however, would prefer 
that the children be nothing rather than becoming Christians. 

Because most Jews are acutely conscious of a long history of 
Christian anti-Semitism, it is harder for Jews to enter a church 
than it is for Christians to enter a synagogue. Whereas non-reli- 
gious Christians either react positively or neutrally to a word like 
“crusade,” most Jews have strong negative associations with the 
word. The cross itself evokes very different kinds of feelings in 
Jews and non-Jews (even non-religious ones). 

The fear of Christianity is clearly seen in the Jewish view on 
prayer in the public schools. Even non-religious non-Jews favor 
some prayer in the public schools because they think that it’s 
good for children to pray. Eighty to 90 percent of Jews oppose 
it. Similarly, most Christians would prefer a religious wedding 
ceremony, even a Jewish wedding ceremony, to a civil one. Al- 
most all Jews would prefer a civil ceremony to a Christian one. 
In all these cases Jews see Christianity as undermining the iden- 
tity and solidarity of the Jewish people. Secularism, while also a 
threat, can be lived with, especially by Jews who are not that re- 
ligious themselves. This also reflects the Jewish emphasis on be- 
longing as more important than believing. An agnostic Jew can 
join any synagogue in this country. A Jew who believed in Jesus 
would not be welcome anywhere. 

I have referred to only a few of the problems in a Jewish- 
Christian mixed marriage that result in a divorce rate more than 
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double that of an “in-marriage.” Those who prefer their wisdom 
straight and simple need only turn to the Bible: “Can two walk 
together except they be agreed” (Amos 3:3)? 


Allen S. Maller is Rabbi of Temple Akiba in Culver City, CA. 
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THE MEN’S MOVEMENT AND THE CHURCH. A Critical Review of Rob- 
ert Moore and Douglas Gillette’s King, Warrier, Magician, Lover: Rediscover- 
ing the Archetypes of the Mature Masculine (New York: Harper Collins Publish- 
ers, 1990). Written for Religious Education. William R. Myers, Academic Dean, 
The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


When multiculturalism is in the air, controversy seems to abound. Questions of 
“political correctness,” and approved/disapproved “canon,” and the sensitivity 
involved in choosing certain adjectives (“Afro-American” is out, never “Ne- 
gro,” rarely “Black,” usually “African-American’”) are issues of debate. Persons 
as well as institutions feel pressured, especially “white” orientation predomi- 
nates, even though the year 2000 will see the dominant minority in the United 
States composed of “white-Americans.” The ferment resulting from the pres- 
ence of multicultural heritages within this society has had an impact on the way 
we do scholarly research and has underscored a larger issue—given the current 
claiming of the various ethnic, racial, national, religious, and cultural heritages of 
our forebears, if we are to remain a society, what is the basis of our shared, com- 
mon identity? Perhaps multiculturalism is a paradox we ought to be encour- 
aged to live within rather than presented as an issue to be solved, but the heat 
surrounding the discussion seems to be generated by participants’ ever-present 
fear of “losing ground.” The various players on the multicultural field attest 
that there is a real-life payoff regarding such conversations. Sometimes, as a 
consequence, these conversations become angry ones. Certainly this is relevant 
to the ongoing discussion about gender in this society. 

Writing about multiculturalism in a recent New York Times Book Review 
article, Catharine R. Stimpson noted that feminist studies have paralleled the 
growth of multicultural studies (“Multiculturalism: A Big Word At The Presses,” 
pp. 1 and 28, Sept. 22, 1991). She claims that the largest multicultural field is the 
cluster of studies centering on women. By her own estimate (Stimpson is dean 
of the Graduate School and vice provost for Graduate Education at Rutgers 
University), newly released university press books about women and women’s 
studies currently outnumber “other categories of the new scholarship by a ratio 
of six to one” (p. 28). It was not always so, and it is clear that far from being 
resolved, feminist (or “womanist”) studies still face an uphill climb within the 
academy. Little wonder then, when faced with the hoopla surrounding the 
emergence of something called “the men’s movement,” that women react with 
deep suspicion. 

Because the men’s movement is struggling to find its “voice,” it tends to 
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draw the kind of fire once reserved for, say, the early feminist or black power 
movements. Indeed, the ferment associated with an occasional media event, a 
few articles, and several books is not enough (yet) to readily concede that there 
actually is a “movement.” The public perception that something is happening 
seems to have sprung from Bill Moyer’s PBS special on Robert Bly entitled “A 
Gathering of Men.” In rapid succession the public was alerted to the impor- 
tance of Bly’s Iron John (Addison-Wesley, 1990) and other “men’ s movement” 
books, including Mickey Hart’s Drumming on The Edge of Magic (Harper/ 
San Francisco, 1990), Sam Keen’s Fire In The Belly: On Being A Man (Bantam, 
1991), and David D. Gilmore’s Masculinity in The Making: Cultural Concepts 
of Masculinity (Yale University Press, 1990). While all of these books have their 
own unique contribution to make, central to this essay is King, Warrior, Magi- 
cian, Lover: Rediscovering The Archetypes of The Mature Masculine by Rob- 
ert Moore and Douglas Gillette (Harper Collins, 1990). It, however, is not the 
last word. We can expect more books and, in addition, more angry discussions 
stimulated (in part) by feminist reaction to the “men’s movement.” What does 
it all mean? 

Most of these so-called “men’s movement books” suggest that modern cul- 
ture has avoided ritual process, particularly abdicating responsibility for men- 
toring boys into mature manhood; in addition, most of these books argue that 
the culturally driven models of masculinity are, in fact, perversions of mature 
masculinity. Each book offers a lens, if you will, through which the reader is 
asked to view what it means to be a man in contemporary society. The frame- 
work offered by Moore and Gillette in King, Warrior, Magician, Lover is based 
upon, to use their words, the “hardwiring” of Jungian archetypes residing 
within all men. Their “good news” is that “deep within every man are blue- 
prints” firmly anchoring the possibility of a “calm and positive mature mascu- 
line” (p. 9). The “bad news” is that, in most instances, “disastrous encounters” 
with “inadequate” and “hostile parents” have produced “crippling psychologi- 
cal problems” (p. 10), among which are the conditions of “patriarchy” and 
“boy psychology.” Such masculinity as occurs under these conditions is “skewed, 
stunted, and false” (p. 5). If men, however, can “access” the “hardwiring,” the 
immature “divine, precocious, oedipal, heroic child” can become the mature 
“King, magician, lover, warrior man.” Man psychology is the opposite of boy 
psychology: “It is nurturing and generative, not wounding and destructive” (p. 
6). Man psychology can be described as residing in combinations of four arche- 
types: the “King,” the “warrior,” “Lover,” and “Magician.” Descriptions of the 
helpful “archetypes,” along with specific suggestions for “accessing” them, 
comprise the second half of this volume. 

The Moore/Gillette framework is at once broader and more narrow than, 
for example, what passes for adult religious education in most congregations. It 
should, therefore, be of more than passing interest that churches with few men 
in their pews are regularly hosting men’s movement conferences/meetings and 
drawing several hundred participants. This raises a central issue, not yet ade- 
quately considered, about the risks inherent in moving the men’s movement 
into the church. A men’s movement, after all, is about men, is controversial, 
and was birthed outside the church. Will its connection with the church, how- 
ever slight, be interpreted by feminists as a last ditch effort to block the women’s 
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movement within the church? This may be a risk, but it can also be argued that 
the rationale of the men’s movement holds positive implications for the ways 
congregations engage in, for example, the practice of confirming young per- 
sons (both male and female). Abandoning a schooling framework for confir- 
mation in favor of a mentoring process, most new resources on confirmation 
already incorporate many of the central principles articulated by the men’s 
movement (see, for example, William Willimon’s Making Disciples: A New 
Approach To Confirmation; I. Coordinator's Manual; I. Mentor’s Guide; III. 
Confirmand’s Journal: Logos Productions, 6160 Carmen Avenue East, Inver 
Grove Heights, MN 55076). It should also be remembered that Moore has a 
long track record regarding Victor Turner’s work on ritual process and its im- 
portance for the contemporary church; another way to put this is that Moore/ 
Gillette’s book is written for the men’s movement and not for the church. An in- 
teresting question, therefore, might be posed: Can the roots of both the new 
confirmation practice and the men’s movement be understood by the church as 
resting in principles borrowed (or reclaimed) from the early church of pre- 
Constantine time? Another way to put this is to ask: Has the contemporary 
church become so acculturated that we have lost both our vision and our voice, 
and is this why “ritual process” (an obvious one-time strength of the church) is 
taking place in a men’s movement outside the congregation? As a long-time 
youth minister, I would argue (in similar fashion) that good youth ministry 
bears a striking resemblance to what is taking place within the men’s move- 
ment. I would also attest that the best of what youth ministry has to offer (men- 
toring, sacred space, ritual process, critical reflection on experience, a cultural 
critique) has not yet penetrated the adult structures of the church, including the 
modern ceremonial practice of worship. I therefore view the men’s movement 
as certification that the church has abdicated its one-time strong position as rit- 
ual process leader and has capitulated to the culture. Such accommodation to 
the culture allows talk of moving something like the core concepts of the men’s 
movement into the church sound radical, even though the church (once) was 
the center of a similar (yet markedly different) process of male (and female) 
nurture and conversion. 

Given my position, I am certain, however, that the church would not bene- 
fit from an uncritical acceptance of the men’s movement. Moore and Gillette, 
for example, suggest that the best place to do the necessary “decoding” and 
“accessing” related to their vision is within therapy; i.e., they betray their own 
faith stance as Jungian therapists. Certainly the view and rationale offered by 
them bears this stamp. Their book, therefore, presents as real a normative view 
of masculinity and a theological anthropology which has a language of its own 
and which seems to have little room at its core for the language and faith- 
claims of the church, or for that matter, for theism. I am suggesting that Moore 
and Gillette’s concerns need to be respected as an alternative lens for viewing 
reality and that the church ought to reflect on its own experience as a commun- 
ity with a tradition and a vision that includes some powerful resources remark- 
ably similar to what Moore and Gillette claim and use out of an unabashed 
Jungian stance in what has come to be called the men’s movement. 

Others, however, most notably James Dittes, have argued that the men’s 
movement, like the women’s movement before it, “and like God’s movement 
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among us,” could (and perhaps should) be understood as “a prime mode of the 
church’s mission” (see Dittes, “A Men’s Movement for the Church,” in The 
Christian Century, May 29-June 5, 1991, p. 508). This is so because, as Dittes 
puts it, the men’s movement “is about winning the tug-of-war between the in- 
ternalized voices of others that bark ‘Be Manly; Be Ours,’ and the inner voice 
that invites ‘Be God’s man.’ It is about a turn around as dramatic and life-saving 
as any other repentance and conversion” (p. 589). Dittes goes on to say that he 
believes men are “virtually phobic” about intimacy and religious seriousness. 
He claims that such narrowness, among other things, restricts the models we 
have for all men and, not surprisingly, the ways we imagine God. A by-product 
of the men’s movement, Dittes suggests, is that “God the father” may be rescued 
from our cultures standard definition of what it means to be male. He con- 
cludes, “A very different and liberating model comes from taking seriously the 
incarnational revelation of a father God who risks to the point of a radical 
vulnerability” (p. 590). 

If the church isn’t sure what to make of the men’s movement, neither is the 
larger culture. Newsweek has suggested that “what women were to the 1970's, 
middle-aged men may well be to the 1990’s: American cultures sanctioned 
grievance carriers, diligently rolling their ball of pain from talk show to talk 
show (“Drums, Sweat and Tears,” in Newsweek, June 24, 1991). Respondents 
to the Newsweek article included Stacey Nickerson, who commented, “Give 
me a break! These poor men—forced to make $100,000 a year and not allowed 
to share their feelings.” Elizabeth Shepherd added, “There’s no limit to the ar- 
rogance and selfishness of white American men. What audacity to describe 
themselves as oppressed” (Newsweek, July 15, 1991). In an interview, Robert 
Moore suggested that the Newsweek article about the men’s movement “was 
fair and, on the whole, positive. But it emphasizes the personal and the emotive 
and fails to look at the public-responsibility aspects of mature masculinity.” He 
continued, “you can’t be a mature man without a commitment to the public 
good” (Chicago Tribune, “Tempo,” June 21, 1991, p. 5). His critics, however, 
and those engaged in condemning the emerging men’s movement, tend to re- 
ject such comments as a smokescreen for the real agenda; i.e., the domination 
of women and the reinvention of men’s privileged position in society. 

Perhaps the most determined attack on the authors of the men’s movement 
has been undertaken by Jill P. Baumgaertner in The Christian Century (Baum- 
gaertner, “The New Masculinity or the Old Mystification?” May 29-June 5, 
1991, pp. 593-596). Opening her essay with a vignette from her own experience 
with her son and daughter, she asserts that they need equal care and then 
moves on to state the “the new experts on masculinity, however, attempt to 
demonstrate that boys need more attention than girls in their coming of age” 
(p. 593). This is simply untrue. It is, however, followed by her second assertion 
(one with which she disagrees)—that the new experts on masculinity believe 
that real men are made and not simply born. I happen to believe the kernel of 
truth that lies at the heart of this statement, but Baumgaertner dismisses it as 
not helpful. She couples her dismissal of this point with her rejection of the idea 
that male ritual patterns can be generalized “in an archetypal fashion” (p. 594). 
David Gilmore’s work (noted above) presents,.in Baumgaertner’s words, “an 
undisguised, patronizing rationale for chauvinist behavior” (p. 594). This line 
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of attack is anchored by her personal experience, related to us in a péculiarly 
back-handed sort of compliment: “The authors are right in one respect: the 
presence of a father in the home has never guaranteed actual involvement in his 
daughters’ and sons’ lives.” She continues, “I have listened sympathetically to 
friends involved in the men’s movement (greatly inspired by the ideas of Rob- 
ert Bly, to whom Moore and Gillette dedicate their book) who express frustra- 
tion and despair over their estrangement from their fathers, who are in turn 
criticized for their low level of self-awareness and blamed for their sons’ inabil- 
ity to achieve psychological and spiritual intimacy with each other, their wives, 
lovers or children” (p . 594 ). It is clear that Baumgaertner believes Moore and 
Gillette only offer more of the same. Moore and Gillette’s work suffers, accord- 
ing to Baumgaertner, from an alarming absence of women. When women are 
present in this book, she argues, they are victims or monsters. In addition, the 
Jungian terms used by Moore and Gillette are “psychobabble . . . adorned 
with countless cliches and illustrated with simplistic examples and stereotypes” 
(p. 594). Such usage, according to Baumgaertner, “calls into question the valid- 
ity of all of (Moore and Gillette’s) conclusions” (p. 595). Her essay dismisses the 
men’s movement and its authors with these words: “the cry for revitalized initi- 
ation rites, for mentors, for sacred space sounds ominously familiar—like a cry 
to reinforce the crumbling walls of those men’s clubs whose primary interests 
were exclusion and self-perpetuation” (p. 596). Women, in other words, aren't 
buying the need (or the pain) behind the so-called men’s movement. 

So where does this reviewer land, given the controversy? Recently I partic- 
ipated in a weekend retreat for men. I am a white, middle-aged, middle-class 
professor. The only persons of color attending this retreat were two interna- 
tional students, largely there to observe what this new “men’s movement” was 
all about. No women were invited to this event and the men who went were 
main-line denominational students and faculty members from two neighboring 
seminaries. While my initial stance toward the idea of an exclusive men’s re- 
treat was tinged with skepticism, I found myself experiencing emotions of car- 
ing and belonging on that weekend, all the while in the company of men. 
Something out of the ordinary—at least for those of us who would claim our- 
selves as competitive, keep-your-emotions-to-yourself, Western males—had 
taken place. It reminded me of a cross between the many Boy Scout outings 
and church-sponsored youth retreats I had participated in during the past. But 
there was a difference—we were older. We talked about our concern for our 
sons and daughters and our distress at the directions taken by what we called 
“dominant” culture. We wondered at what it would take to remain “human” in 
the near future. We asked what were the deep, systemic causes that often pit- 
ted men against women. On this event we discussed issues of concern to us; 
some openness was present; we involved ourselves in a vigil and a morning 
worship experience. There was, to use Moore and Gillette’s phrase, the pres- 
ence of “sacred space.” 

After the retreat, I found myself reflecting on Baumgaertner’s essay and the 
book by Moore and Gillette in light of my own weekend experience. Reread- 
ing Wingspan (billed as the “journal of the male spirit”) I mentally played the 
game of categorizing the advertisements for men’s events as ranging from in- 
triguing and potentially of value to weird and bordering on the bizarre. This 
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men’s movement is, after all, only an initial look at a modern problem (which, I 
have a hunch, will not go away), and while many solutions will be offered in the 
market place, not all are “good.” I have sympathy for Baumgaertner’s neigh- 
bors (quoted above)—particularly as that experience can be generalized to 
other women married to men who want to escape their responsibilities as fa- 
thers and husbands by playing at manhood in the woods; but, can it truthfully 
be said that men have no need of mentors, the transformative experience of 
sacred space, and the presence of a supportive community modeling and spon- 
soring appropriate rites of passage? And if the church doesn't provide that kind 
of space, won't people look elsewhere? Were we, on that weekend retreat, ini- 
tiating a conversation about what it means for us to be men in our time, or were 
we (as Baumgaertner seems to imply) joining an evil conspiracy bound to- 
gether by one warped goal—to keep women “in their place?” I reject that as- 
sertion, even as I reject her basic themes—that men are born, not made; and 
that pain is the sole property of women who have been victimized by men. 
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SHIFTING BOUNDARIES: CONTEXTUAL APPROACHES TO THE 
STRUCTURE OF THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION. Edited by Barbara G. 
Wheeler and Edward Farley. Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991. 
Paper, 328 pp. 


For the last several years Edward Farley has been the primary voice calling for 
the re-envisioning and restructuring of theological education. Drawing atten- 
tion to the crumbling “house of authority,” the fragmentation of the theological 
curriculum, and the clericalization of theological studies, Farley has sounded a 
clarion call for reform to which many have responded. Not only are past and 
present paradigms of theological education being challenged and alternatives 
being offered, but also a “nascent practical theology of theological education” 
is emerging. Theologians from a variety of disciplines are reflecting on the na- 
ture and telos of theological education. This book represents the cutting edge 
of the conversations taking place. 

All the essays “are responses to what their authors perceive to be massive 
changes in the context of theological education,” changes that call for shifts in 
the boundaries between the disparate theological departments and disciplines, 
theological education and religious studies, and theological education and the 
church. The papers are roughly organized into three categories: those dealing 
with fundamental orientations internal to theological education, those suggest- 
ing reorientations involving closer connections between theological education 
and the university, and those offering specific proposals for restructuring theo- 
logical study and theological curriculums. 

The diversity of perspectives makes for a conversation of important depth. 
Although it would be impossible to add these all together, “stir” (to use Chopp’s 
imagery), and come up with a unified proposal, there are some consistent 
themes that are reiterated throughout this volume. 

The authors are building on the insights of practical philosophy (most nota- 
bly Gadamerian) with its emphasis on the practical and interested nature of 
human knowing. Repeated attention is given to the impact and importance of 
historical consciousness and hermeneutical awareness. Furthermore, in a var- 
iety of different ways, these authors recognize the distortions to knowing that 
result from a technological mindset which isolates, specializes, reduces, and 
routinizes inquiry at all levels. While there is widespread agreement that this 
mindset has corrupted theological departments and disciplines, there is a spec- 
trum of opinions on how to address this situation. Some seek to open up con- 
versation between departments and disciplines; others seek to place specialties 
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in the service of larger issues of import to the church; still others seek to do 
away with departments as much as possible. 

These articles do not offer “quick fixes” to complex problems. They are 
sophisticated analyses of fundamental realities. From Dykstra’s opening con- 
cern for reconceiving practice to Browning's closing proposal for reorganizing 
theology under the rubric of “fundamental practical theology,” this is serious 
practical theological reflection. 

There are omissions in this collection. None of the articles considers the 
contextual realities of the decline of the mainline denominations, the decreas- 
ing enrollment in Masters of Divinity programs, or the shifting ages of semi- 
nary student bodies. Additionally, there are no voices representing the kind of 
congregational paradigm for theological education that James Hopewell set 
forth (see Beyond Clericalism: The Congregation as a Focus for Theological 
Education). (Note an error on page 23. What Mark K. Taylor proposes is a two- 
part synchronic — precisely not diachronic — strategy.) 

Present in this book, but undeveloped, are specific teaching concerns. 
Chopp states that “not only must the structure of theological education be re- 
ordered, but the practice of education must be reformed as a practice of free- 
dom where persons are formed and empowered.” Browning suggests a “teach- 
ing ethos that might permeate the entire process of theological education.” 

Clearly, one of the fundamental issues for theological education is educa- 
tional. The contemporary emphasis on raising the hermeneutical reality of our 
historical situatedness to consciousness and permeating our studies with this 
reality renders education particularly critical. Historical consciousness, critical 
awareness, and the development of doctrine are sometimes shocking and pain- 
ful notions. How do we teach these in a way that liberates and empowers theo- 
logical students in their lives and ministries? Furthermore, how do we both 
respect and challenge an increasingly mature group of learners? These ques- 
tions reverberate into the church; addressing them will impact the scandalous 
gap between clergy and lay education. 

Religious educators have a vital contribution to make to this conversation 
regarding theological education. — Carol Lakey Hess, Princeton Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


SEX AND THE TEENAGER: CHOICES AND DECISIONS. By Kieran Saw- 
yer, SSND. Notre Dame, Indiana: Ave Maria Press, 1990. Program Director’s 
Manual, paper, 160 pp. Student’s Book, paper, 108 pp. 


This leader’s manual and student book on teen sexuality should strengthen Kieran 
Sawyer’s reputation as a leading Roman Catholic youth ministry worker. In addi- 
tion to directing the Tyme Out Youth Ministry Center in Milwaukee, she has pro- 
duced several other confirmation, retreat, and religious classroom resources, and is 
an active “teacher of teachers” at conferences and workshops. Sister Kieran is a 
member of the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Since many teenagers just drift into sexual activity, seemingly unaware that 
moral decision-making is involved, it is good that this design is developed around 
naming choices and exploring their consequences. Each chapter or session focuses 
on a choice or group of choices: for example, “The Choice: To Do or Not to Do 
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It;” “The Un-Choice: Teenage Pregnancy;” “A Criminal Choice: Sexual Abuse;” 
“Setting Limits: A Personal Choice;” or “A Non-Choice: Sexual Orientation.” The 
student’s book is straightforward and direct, involving the readers without trying 
to entertain them. The first half of the Program Director's Manual contains pro- 
gram plans and background information. The program plans contain a good mix 
of activities, appealing to different styles of learning; the background information 
comes in several formats, such as question-and-answer sheets and readings. The 
second half of the Manual offers sample retreat plans, retreat game ideas, print re- 
sources listings, telephone helpline numbers, and a tear-out section of masters for 
handouts (these can be photocopied for use with the course). The handouts are at- 
tractively designed and usually contain useful information. 

Roman Catholic moral theology provides the context for the course, it is 
clearly addressed to Catholic teachers and teenagers, and should be widely ac- 
cepted as a teaching tool within that faith community. Those of us from other faith 
communities will find a few pleasant surprises (a very caring and helpful process 
for dealing with homophobia) and some disappointments (it fails to address the 
question of masturbation, except to state that as sexual activity outside of mar- 
riage, it is considered a sin). Few youth ministry workers outside Roman Catholi- 
cism would want to use the course without making major adaptations. However, 
they will find it a helpful secondary source, making use of the overall framework 
and many specific sections to enhance their own workshop designs on teen sexual- 
ity and religious faith. — Michael E. Dixon, minister of the Christian Church (Dis- 
ciples of Christ), youth editor at Christian Board of Publication in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Editorial 
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This issue of the journal marks the completion of my editorial 
tenure. It is difficult to believe that 20 issues have been published 
since I began what has turned out to be an exceedingly gratify- 
ing task. One source of gratification comes from knowing that 
the journal will be capably shepherded by Dr. Hanan A. Alexander. 

We tried a new approach during my tenure with a consor- 
tium of associate editors. There is no way for me to convey my 
thanks to them for the immeasurable help they gave me. My ap- 
preciation goes especially to Dr. Henry Simmons not only for 
professional counsel but for our personal friendship — one of 
the precious gifts of my life. 

I want to thank the venerable mainstay of the journal, Dr. 
Randolph Miller, whose loyalty to our journal and its organiza- 
tions has been constant for well over three decades as editor, 
managing editor, and author. 

Our book editor, Dr. Ronald Cram, has given enormous 
energy and commitment to the complex task of selecting books 
and then matching them with reviewers. He, too, has given me 
unremitting support and guidance. 

I have no doubt that the one person who made my work less 
difficult than that of any previous editor has been Elaine M. 
Jones, my assistant editor. With her keen eye and sensitive ear, 
the clarity, felicity, and substance of many articles improved 
considerably. She has an uncanny ability to see both the forest 
and the trees simultaneously. 

Finally, there are the critical readers who participated in the 
blind peer review process and whose evaluations of prospective 
articles helped to sift the gold from the dross. You know who 
you are, and I thank you for your support. 

May God bless our readers, all those who help to advance re- 
ligious education, and the dedicated workers who will continue 
to bring this great journal to us every three months wherever we 
are in the world. 

I dedicate my final issue of the journal to the memory of 
Harry Meyer Orlinsky, 1908-1992, and Herman E. Wornom, 
1902-1992. —Jack D. Spiro, Editor 
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THE END OF AN ERA: 
HERMAN E. WORNOM, 1902-1992 


Boardman W. Kathan 





The expression, “End of an Era,” may be overworked in some 
cases, but it is entirely appropriate to describe the death of Her- 
man Wornom, my predecessor as general secretary of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. His passing on May 7, 1992, marks 
the end of an outstanding group of pioneers in religious educa- 
tion who, among other things, initiated the profession of the di- 
rector of religious education in the first decades of this century. 
Herman himself started his career as minister of education at the 
Central Congregational Church in Worcester, Massachusetts in 
1925. The following year he was listed and recognized by Paul 
Vieth of the International Council of Religious Education as “one 
of the pioneer directors of religious education in the U.S.” 

I first met Herman in 1957 when he ran an REA convention 
at the Palmer House in Chicago. It was not until a decade later 
that I was in personal contact with him, when I was secretary- 
treasurer of the Boston Chapter of the REA, and Herman helped 
us develop a very successful conference with Ronald Goldman 
from Great Britain. After Herman submitted his retirement plans, 
he did the leg work for the search committee, and in early 1970 
he flew up to meet me at Logan Airport to inquire as to whether 
I would consider the position. During his years of retirement he 
kept in close touch with me and the office; he attended board 
meetings and was quick to point out historical precedents or 
departures! 

As he neared retirement, the 1969 REA convention presented 
him with a scroll which read in part: “The Religious Education 
Association of the U.S. and Canada presents this testimonial to 
the Rev. Herman E. Wornom, General Secretary, 1952-1970, 
whose dedication to the Association entitles him to be called its 
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second founder. To the growth of the Association, he brought 
untiring energies and organizational skills. To the expanding aims 
of the Association he brought his own high vision and demand 
for excellence. To the members of the Association he brought his 
capacities for friendship and his gifts of ecumenical leadership.” 
The citation concluded: “May those whose eyes shall ever fall 
upon it draw inspiration from the deeds and spirit of the man 
whom it inadequately attempts to honor.” The vision that guided 
Herman’s entire career was the task “to communicate God’s 
truths.” To that vision he was faithful throughout his life. 

Herman was born in Dare, Virginia, on June 30, 1902. He 
graduated from Randolph-Macon College in 1923 and received 
the M.A. degree from Columbia University in 1924. It was at 
Columbia that he studied under George Albert Coe, the greatest 
religious educator of the first half of the twentieth century and 
one of the founders of the REA in Chicago in 1903. Herman 
served three churches as minister of education: the Central 
Church in Worcester, the Congregational Church in Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, and the Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 

In the late 1930s he returned to do more graduate study at 
Union Theological Seminary and Teachers College and studied 
under Harrison Elliott, who became his mentor, friend, and 
predecessor as REA general secretary. Herman was ordained in 
1940, and he received the L.H.D. degree from Manhattan Col- 
lege in 1969. He served as assistant field work director at Union, 
as supervisor of field work at Springfield College, and as assis- 
tant professor of religious education and director of field work 
at Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley, California. 

In 1946 he returned east to become executive secretary of the 
Department of Christian Education of the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York. In that capacity he began a relationship 
with Geneva Point Center at Lake Winnepesaukee in New 
Hampshire, which continued much of the rest of his life. He 
served on its Board of Directors and on the Geneva Point Com- 
mittee, which for years worked on the transfer of ownership 
from the National Council of Churches to an independent camp 
and conference center. 

Herman was called in 1952 to lead the REA after the un- 
timely death of Harrison Elliott, and“his first task was to move 
the office from Chicago to New York City. His second task was 
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to plan the 50th anniversary convention of the association in 
Pittsburgh in 1953, which attracted the largest group of partici- 
pants since the earliest years of its history. He had a profound 
commitment to making the REA truly ecumenical, when most 
people had not even heard of the word. He met with Catholic 
bishops and archbishops in order to enlist their support, coopera- 
tion and endorsement — and he succeeded! During those years 
he recruited and worked with an outstanding group of leaders, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, ordained and lay, including, to 
name a few, Phil Scharper, David Hunter, Glenn Garbutt, George 
Shuster, F. Ernest Jonhson, Oswald Bronson, Randy Miller, Rab- 
bi Simon Greenberg, Rabbi Eugene Borowitz, Rabbi Irving 
Greenberg, Brother Gregory Nugent, Sr. Ann Ida Gannon, Sr. 
Annette Walters. 

His record of accomplishments with the REA is astounding. 
He led five major conventions which grew in numbers each 
time, reaching about 1,500 at the 1969 event in Chicago. He 
planned a series of roundtables on “The Responsibility of Higher 
Education for Judeo-Christian Values in American Culture,” 
which were held in New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Bos- 
ton, and Pittsburgh. At the invitation of his friend, DeWitt Bald- 
win, he gave the main address at the opening of the National 
Consultation on Religion and the State University at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1958. It was later published in a collection of 
papers called “Legal and Other Critical Issues of Religion in 
Public Higher Education.” 

Most outstanding, however, was his five-stage program for 
stimulating research in religious and character education. The 
entire program was envisioned by him and carried out, step by 
step, with the help of over $200,000 in grants from the Lilly En- 
dowment. Herman saw the urgent need for research in the field 
of religious education and wrote: 


The aim of research in religious education is to help human beings to 
be more effective instruments in this communicating process. 
Research should eventually help to reduce the guessing and the wasted 
effort of trial and error — or more accurately, it should help us to 
learn from trial and error to reduce the error in future efforts to com- 
municate the Gospel.' 





1 Herman E. Wornom, “An Invitation to Religious Educators. . . . To Attend a Re- 
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The program included a survey of all major research in the field, 
the identification of major unsolved problems of concern, the 
determination by a panel of social scientists as to which prob- 
lems needed further research, an outstanding 12-day workshop 
at Cornell University in the summer of 1961 to formulate pro- 
grams of research, and the development of a department of re- 
search for the REA and to administer the Lilly Post-Doctoral 
Empirical Research Training Fellowships. The entire program 
was completed with the publication in 1971 of the large hand- 
book, Research on Religious Development, which was edited by 
Strommen. 

Even after he retired in 1970, he continued his activities. 
Herman served several semesters as a visiting professor at An- 
dover Newton Theological School in Newton, Massachusetts, 
where he joined his old friend, Wesner Fallaw, with whom he 
had worked at the church in Glen Ridge, New Jersey 40 years 
earlier. He also traveled to Mexico, Iran, and India. In 1974 he re- 
turned to India to be a guest lecturer at the women’s college of 
Sri Venkateswari University at Tirupati. In doing so he fulfilled a 
life-long ambition to be a missionary. Indeed, he considered his 
work in religious education in this country as a “mission field.” 

In 1978 I edited a Festschrift for Herman entitled “Pioneers 
of Religious Education in the 20th Century,” and presented it to 
him on the occasion of his 75th birthday and the 75th anniversary 
of the founding of the REA Phil Scharper wrote the last chapter 
in the volume on Herman and said: “No other figure so rightly 
honored in this book deserves more the title of a ‘pioneer of reli- 
gious education’ in this century.” The occasion marked by the 
Festschrift was also the 52nd anniversary of his marriage to his 
wife, Mary Virginia. They were married on his birthday! Through 
all those years she had worked closely with Herman, even assist- 
ing him in the REA office and at meetings. Her death in 1981 as a 
result of a fire in their apartment was a tragic loss to Herman and 
his family, as well as his far-flung REA family. 


search Design Workshop,” Religious Education, Vol LV, No. 5 (September-October 
1960), p. 324. 


* Philip Scharper, “Herman E, Wornom: General Secretary, 1952-1970,” Religious 


Education, Vol. LXXIII, No. 5-S (September-October, 1978. Special Edition edited by 
Boardman W. Kathan), p. 160. 
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How would I describe Herman? — tenacious, persistent, 
hard-working, meticulous, attentive to details with excellent 
follow-through, a superb organizer, a voluminous correspondent, 
a man of gifts of communication and persuasion. 

The last time I visited with Herman in his apartment in New 
York City was in the fall of 1991 when I picked up some mate- 
rials for the REA archives project. To the end he was unfailing in 
his courtesy and graciousness, in his concern and best wishes for 
others. It is an honor for me to pay tribute to the memory of my 
friend, colleague, and predecessor. — Boardman W. Kathan, 
General Secretary, Religious Education Association, 1970-1982. 
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IN MEMORY: Herman E. Wornom, 1902-1992 


Stephen A. Schmidt 


Jonathan Messerli’s insightful biography, Horace Mann, talks 
about the embodiment of early American school reforms into 
the being and vocation of Horace Mann. Mann lived what he be- 
lieved and his work to create a system of common schools in 
Massachusetts became a “holy and patriotic crusade” for him- 
self, a kind of spiritual pilgrimage. “A person seeking martyr- 
dom could not have found a more seductive cause,” writes 
Messerli. Those sentiments seem to me to parallel the being and 
doing of Herman Wornom. He was to mid-twentieth century 
American religious education what Mann was to early American 
school reform. Wornom enfleshed religious education during the 
18 years (1952-1970) in which he served as general secretary of 
the REA. 

When I was asked to speak a few words today, I could not 
have declined. I needed to be here and am grateful for this op- 
portunity. I needed to be here because of my respect and admi- 
ration for Herman and his work. I needed to be here to remember 
publicly Herman’s professional and personal integrity. I needed 
to be here because this opportunity creates yet another chance to 
nudge the Religious Education Association into a more public 
posture, to probe the relationship between religion and society, 
to raise questions of power, and political advocacy. I needed to 
be here to keep raising the historical agenda of REA and Her- 
man Wornom, to insist that religion and culture are connected, 
and transformation of culture is always about spiritual values. 
Herman Wornom’s life and work help us remember! 

I draw from a few specific resources for my comments. The 
last chapter of my book, The History of The Religious Educa- 
tion Association, is a kind of public eulogy to Herman before he 
died. (Indeed I believe he knew that and rather enjoyed it.) I 
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also took some time these past days to peruse the journal and 
tried to check my biases with reality. I re-read the 1978 Fest- 
schrift for Herman caringly edited by Barney Kathan. I called a 
few “older folks” to check my memory. And I listened again to 
hours of taped interviews I had with Herman in early 1980 in 
preparation for my book. Those were my sources, along with 
memories, floods of impressions, which when listening to his 
voice felt just like yesterday. 

Briefly I want to comment on these aspects of Herman’s 
leadership during his time as executive director of REA: ecu- 
menicity, higher education, research in religious education, the 
politics of religious education, administrative pragmatism, Her- 
man’s own destiny, and something about the personal, the wit 
and irony of Herman’s being. 

Herman Wornom believed in ecumenicity. He built into his 
acceptance of the position the assurance that he had strong board 
support for those kinds of efforts. (They did not know of the 
passion and competence.) Before Vatican II, Herman managed 
to build ecumenical bridges. Nuns, priests, as well as Catholic 
laity joined REA in large numbers, with ecclesial approval. Ann 
Ida Gannon, past president of Mundelein College, and the REA 
shared wonderful memories about Herman’s success with Car- 
dinal Stretch and Cardinal Cody. Before Herman talked to Cath- 
olics he talked to cardinals. He received what other ecumenical 
efforts had been unable to achieve. He played the REA historical 
genius, that the association was a collection of individuals, not 
church bodies. Here, Herman convinced bishops and cardinals 
that Catholics could believe and share their convictions without 
compromise. Ann Ida told me that nuns in this period were not 
allowed to be out at night, that they could not attend Protestant 
functions, and could not engage in ecumenical activity without 
specific approval from the diocese. Chicago Catholics could not 
attend the 1954 Evanston gathering of the World Council of 
Churches. But they could with the cardinals’ blessing and en- 
couragement attend REA conventions. 

I believe Herman accomplished these goals because of spe- 
cific values which he embodied. He was what you saw. Honest, 
pragmatic, hard-working, persistent, straightforward, and open 
to others. He was exquisitely capable of seeking consensus. He 
was a master at compromise. (In spite of his vocal denial!) He 
did what was needed to create trust and confidence. 
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Could we re-kindle that fervor? With Muslims, Eastern reli- 
gions, Buddhists, Hindus, evangelical sectarianism, and every 
form of contemporary religious expression? Herman’s story and 
style serve as motivation and critique for our current ecumenical 
apathy. 

There is, today, concern in many circles with the lack of spir- 
itual roots in higher education. The Lilly Foundation is currently 
sponsoring research and encouragement for recovery of religious 
values in American higher education. Theology no longer is the 
center of university learning. Danforth fellowships for profes- 
sors are no longer given. Campus ministry at every level seeks 
financial and institutional support. Religious studies programs 
seem in decline. There is a serious need for public forums to en- 
gage the ivory-towered defensiveness of American higher 
education. 

Wornom, early in his tenure, created public forums for just 
that kind of conversation: round tables, he called them. Five 
such discussions were held at significant university settings in the 
early fifties. Wornom was able to engage the top universities and 
some of the most important intellectual voices in American higher 
education. The round tables are important, not because of their 
temporary success, nor even because of the vitality and intellec- 
tual level of conversation; rather, the effort indicates that Her- 
man created another place for public debate of issues, religious 
and political. Wornom created spaces for public dialogue, which 
seems to me is a serious virtue which needs recovery. Universi- 
ties are the institutional “conscience” of the social order. Where 
better to create places for public debate of delicate and sensitive 
issues. Wornom’s idea safeguards the university as well as the 
participants. Here academics could share personal ideals and 
values without scrutiny, in a place where academic freedom was 
not in jeopardy, where institutional public relations was not at 
risk. These discussions sponsored by the REA provided safe 
space for important conversation, still, I think, an important 
possibility. 

Perhaps the most important and creative aspect of Wornom’s 
administration was the support and successful implementation 
of research goals within religious education. Wornom was able 
to raise more than $200,000 toward the development of research 
into issues related to religion and education. Through a series of 
summer workshops, research needs were articulated and evalu- 
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ated. Design of proposals was under the direction of the nation’s 
most competent researchers. Lilly fellowships were granted to 
significant young religious educators, several of whom made 
important contributions to the discipline in their professional 
life. 

Finally REA appointed Merton Strommen as director of re- 
search for a period of three years in the early sixties. Strommen 
managed the fellowship program and worked during that same 
time to compile and edit an impressive body of material titled 
Research on Religious Developments: A Comprehensive Hand- 
book. The book has become something of a landmark in naming 
and cataloging serious important research in religious issues. It 
surely added to the personal and professional well being of the 
profession. 

Merton Strommen speaks highly of those years of partner- 
ship with Wornom. He remains in awe of Wornom’s ability to 
raise that kind of money during that period of time. His relation- 
ships with Wornom were professionally satisfying. His portrait 
of Wornom includes these sentiments: “Religious education was 
his life, his preoccupation. When he spoke of the REA it was 
with a kind of importance that must be taken seriously. There 
was a tone of moral authority in Wornom’s voice and his REA.” 
Details were carefully attended to. (Tens of small bits of paper 
each day piled on Wornom’s desk, each to remind him of duties, 
disposed upon completion.) Strommen commented on Wornom’s 
efficiency and administrative care. Order prevailed, and where 
it didn’t, there Wornom reinstated it. Effective and efficient, 
Wornom worked in modest circumstance, yet acted as though 
it was the most important office in American education. Wor- 
nom was able to elicit the most competent persons in American 
higher education for his research interests, a rare quality of lead- 
ership. He promoted his vision with clarity and obvious import. 
One worked with and for Herman. Tasks were the most impor- 
tant agenda, and professionalism the style of relationships. Her- 
man loved his work and lived it! 

Probably the most important event in the Wornom years came 
very near the end of his tenure as general secretary. Wornom 
had experienced with the rest of America the tumultuous events 
of the late sixties, the deaths of John and Bobby Kennedy, as well 
as Martin Luther King, the ambiguity of the United States’ par- 
ticipation in Vietnam, the racial unrest throughout the country, 
and the student anarchism of that same period. 
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Wornom experienced the “shaking of the foundations” not 
just metaphorically in some kind of theological fashion, but the 
terror of seeing the center falter, come apart before his very eyes 
in the immediate experience of Morningside Heights. The spring 
of 1968 and 1969 saw such student unrest, Columbia students 
took control of President Cordier’s office. They celebrated their 
own graduation ceremonies. Union Students demanded increased 
participation in matters of seminary management and control. 
Traditional teaching ceased. Endless hours were spent in debate, 
conflict, faculty/student discontent. Black Americans demanded 
retribution . . . from Riverside Church. Marches, sit-ins, a new 
rhetoric of dissent, near anarchy prevailed. 

These events triggered a kind of transformation in Herman 
Wornom. During those spring and summer months Wornom 
structured the most interesting and significant conference (polit- 
ically) in the history of the REA. Nationally known “movement” 
folks served as speakers: Alvin Pitcher, Jesse Jackson, Alan Geyer, 
Whitney Young. The convention appealed to minorities, to the 
young, to the disenfranchised. The rhetoric of the event was not 
that of Sunday school religious education. Rather, in strident 
profane angry unrelenting loud voices, participants created a 
symphony of chaotic discourse. The dissent was long and diffi- 
cult. Wornom had choreographed a dance of terror, and REA 
awoke to the threatening challenge . . . engage a serious social 
agenda, or revert to the professional, the secure, the parochial, 
the safe places of traditional religious education. 

Wornom compiled the list, six pages of convention resolu- 
tions which if taken seriously would change the association. If 
acted upon, the REA would become advocate of political values, 
active in political lobby, engaged with the most troubling of so- 
cial ills, radically changed to an agenda of activism. Wornom 
had led his own kind of revolution in response to his personal 
and social experience. 

The association acted in churchly fashion. Referring the reso- 
lutions to a committee, the REA shelved many of those chal- 
lenges and slowly found its way back to the moderate mean. 
Wornom retired with honor and distinction. The REA trembled, 
so slightly, and then proceeded securely on its careful course to- 
ward the non-offensive educational center. 

I was in Morningside Heights in the spring of 1968 and 1969. I 
saw and experienced what Herman had seen and experienced. I 
saw anger, hurt, rebellion, anarchy. I saw institutions capitulate 
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to student unrest, I saw black rage, I experienced Forman’s visit 
to Riverside church to demand retribution. I returned to Chi- 
cago in January of 1970, forever changed, radicalized, and 
chastened. 

I believe Herman responded with integrity and clear-headed- 
ness. I believe the REA backed away from the real world once 
again and missed the chance for engaging that world in serious 
debate and transformation. Wornom was in historical continuity 
with the social wing of the religious education movement. I think 
he was where he should have been. 

Today, these past weeks we all have experienced a serious 
reminder that the events of the sixties are not resolved. We lived 
our own “Morningside Heights” moment in front of our televi- 
sions. We watched hopelessly. Where were the religious? Where 
the ministry of religious values? Where the leaders? Where those 
who gave hope? Where those to think and act creatively and 
with healing? Where the shepherds of peace? Where the reli- 
gious leadership? Where the care of the underlying issues? Where 
the political agenda of integrity and justice? Wornom’s agenda 
still rests (quietly, or in outrage) near our door. 

Whatever Wornom was, he was pragmatic. He did what was 
doable. He used whatever means to accomplish his ends. He ga- 
thered persons in every kind of setting and created debate and 
discussion. He nurtured hope and ideas wherever he went. He 
surely was stubborn, bull-headed (toward the end of his life). 
These qualities, I think, were motivated by his sense of vocation, 
his mission, his assuredness that his calling was to be the REA. 
He was of the “party of hope.” He understood the history and he 
tried to keep connected. And when he moved a little left of the 
norm, I think, we all should know, it was a careful movement, 
one of thought and internal decision. His legacy is worth re- 
membering. 

I want to end with a few personal observations, drawn from 
listening again to eight hours of conversation with Herman in 
1981. There was a kind of irony about Herman’s being. Here was 
a person with modest academic credentials, who could elicit the 
interest of the brightest and most important persons in American 
academe. Here was a person without serious title, or task for 
that matter, who could create places and situations where reli- 
gious folks of all kinds would gather at his invitation. Here was 
an ecumenicism without portfolio. Here was a person who caused 
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research to happen, while never really doing it himself. Here was 
a person who seemed to live what he believed. When you were 
with Herman, you got what was there. 

He was stubborn about his correctness. (Twenty pages of 
questions and comments on a chapter of 40 pages, four hours 
of critique . . . .) He was dogged about the jot and tittle. He 
was simple of word, but careful with those he used. And if you 
were with him long enough, and if he trusted you, then too even 
a hint of a sense of humor. 

I told Herman I did not have time to go to Minnesota to talk 
to Merton Strommen, | had read his books and reports. I didn’t 
feel the need. He thought I should go. I said, I didn’t think it nec- 
essary. He said Barney had given me money for travel, I said not 
enough. He finally ended with exasperation. If the Apostle Paul 
were alive today, and you had all his letters, and were writing 
about him, and he lived in Europe, wouldn’t you go to speak to 
him, or just read his epistles? (My favorite biblical author, he 
knew!) , 

And then in conversation about William Rainey Harper . 
“Each spring when Rockefeller would come to the University of 
Chicago, Harper would present his annual deficit. Each year 
Rockefeller would bail him out. Finally in 1902 Rockefeller told 
him, this was the last bail out, you are not allowed to ask for any 
more deficit money. You cannot ask me again. The next spring 
Rockefeller again was in Chicago for his annual report and ses- 
sions with Harper. Nothing was said about the deficit. The ses- 
sion ended with an evening prayer service in the wonderful 
Rockefeller Chapel of the university. Harper led the service. Ina 
carefully worded closing prayer he intoned, “And finally God 
we beseech thee out of your generosity to hear our need and heal 
our deficit of two hundred thousand dollars. Bless our donors 
and our patrons, give them generosity and good health. Amen.” 
Rockefeller presented him with a check at the end of the service. 
Herman laughed with genuine pleasure. He too had prayed his 
way a time or two to financial success. 

What then shall I remember? I will remember a man of honor 
and intellect, one who had a mission and lived it with hope and 
enthusiasm. I will remember a person who grew into his voca- 
tion, and calls us to that kind of risk. I will remember a man of 
courage who sought cautiously to engage the real world with the 
real essence of religion and the hope that such a place might be 
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changed by persons of hope and good will. His legacy is about 
the religious hope that things can change and we are called to be 
part of that transformation. — Stephen A. Schmidt, Professor of 
pastoral studies, Institute of Pastoral Studies, Loyola University, 
Chicago. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the Winter 1992 (87.1) issue of the journal, the authors 
of “Does Creationism Commend the Gospel? A Develop- 
mental Study among 11-17 Year Olds” were listed incor- 
rectly. The correct listing should have been Leslie J. Francis 
of Trinity College, Carmarthen, Wales; Peter Fulljames of 
The Queen’s College, Birmingham, England; and Harry M. 
Gibson of The High Kirk, Dundee, Scotland. The editor 
apologizes for the error. 
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I 


Following the theme of this meeting, “The Diversity of Spiritual 
Traditions,” I want to locate our work as religious educators in a 
historical context by using some of the insights of what is called 
postmodernism. 

Postmodernism is not just an idea; it is a part of broader and 
deeper changes going on in the world today. Henry Giroux says: 
In effect, the basic elements of the postmodern condition have been 
created by major changes in the global redistribution of political power 
and cultural legitimation, the deterritorialization and decentering of 


power in the West, the transformation in the nature of the forces of 


production, and the emergence of new forms of cultural criticism 
(11). 


Such deep shifts in the ground structures of human life are forc- 
ing changes in our inherited ways of doing and thinking — and 
educating. Although the term “postmodernism” is used in many 
different ways and defies definition, some of its characteristics 
open doors into helpful rethinking about our work as religious 
educators. 

Two major characteristics in particular fit our topic: the em- 
phasis on pluralism and diversity, and the rethinking of what it 
means to be a subject. 

Pluralism affects how and what we know. As the world 
shrinks, we live increasingly in a context of pluralism, of diverse 
cultures and peoples. Even in homogeneous communities, the 
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pluralism brought in through television and other traffic from 
outside cannot be escaped or ignored. Some postmodern thinkers 
affirm that we do not “have” pluralism, but that we “are” plural. 
There is no other option for human beings in today’s world. 

Some writers even question whether the notion of unity itself 
was a fraud, a mechanism of the powerful to preserve their privi- 
lege by using “family togetherness” to cloak their control. It has 
often worked that way in society, in the state, in the church. 

Those who train religious leaders for that future pluralistic 
world recognize the need for diversity in theological education. 
In our schools we are seeing intensified recruitment of racial- 
ethnic students and professors, and curriculum changes toward 
greater “globalization” or “ecumenicalization.” Our schools are 
feeling tension between a coherent “centeredness” and an open- 
ness to “the other.” So are Protestant congregations and perhaps, 
to a lesser extent, the more heterogenous Catholic parishes. 

Minority cultures of all kinds are becoming more visible and 
organized and more articulate in their expectations and demands 
for democratic inclusiveness. They challenge the dominant com- 
munities that control, that dominate, because of long-seated pa- 
triarchal white Eurocentric power. The mystique of inherited 
hegemonic power, long exercised through ideological control 
and cooption of various communities of interest, is being ex- 
posed and attacked. The oppressed no longer remain silent, de- 
spite the high cost often paid by those who protest. Passion 
breaks out publicly, where formerly anger and rage remained 
hidden. 

Our religious traditions, which often prize gentility as a first 
sign of godliness, try to mute those protests, frequently by put- 
ting down people who bring passion into education. Those of us 
in power like our teaching and our institutional life to remain 
cool and comfortable. While we profess openness to challenge, 
even when it comes on as “rude,” we have been so conditioned 
throughout our educational training that we do not know how to 
accept such threats and respond redemptively. We want to keep 
things under control — under our control! So pluralism often 
seems threatening to us, and to millions of teachers and adminis- 
trators throughout the world — and, of course, to the power 
structure which works to maintain the status quo from which the 
privileged prosper. I am tempted to say that such threats may be 
greater problems for relatively untrained and insecure teachers, 
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but it may be that our additional years of formal education and 
our credentialed positions subtly trap us even more. A church 
executive friend once told me, “I just want everything to go 
smooth!” We all know the feeling. 

In a helpful article, Chantal Mouffe writes that “Radical de- 
mocracy demands that we acknowledge difference — the par- 
ticular, the multiple, the heterogeneous — in effect, everything 
that had been excluded by the concept of [human] in the ab- 
stract” (41). One consequence is the blurring of the line between 
“high” and “low” culture. Another is the attention such diversity 
brings to the hierarchy of knowledge whereby specialists and 
experts have privileged knowledge compared with that of ordi- 
nary lay persons. Teaching as transmissive information-processing 
too easily demeans or confuses the teacher’s function of facilitat- 
ing the hermeneutical dialogue between people in a classroom, 
and between them and people from elsewhere or in the past 
whose life experiences come to us in codified book form. Paulo 
Freire says that our purpose is to help persons know that they 
know and to help them know more clearly what they already 
know confusedly. 

I do not downplay the need for and usefulness of a teacher’s 
specialized knowledge, despite the many ways education con- 
tinues to foster dependence of learners on the privileged knowl- 
edge of specialists. Paulo Freire reminds us that teaching involves 
more than just educators-educatees and educatees-educators. 
Both construct and reconstruct knowledge together as they con- 
duct dialogue with the accumulated experience of human beings, 
with knowledge from outside their immediacy. The educational 
task is to foster that dialogue in such a way that present experien- 
tial knowledge meets past or other experiential knowledge, and 
in conducting dialogue with it constructs fresh knowledge for 
the contemporary situation. Sacred scriptures and historical texts 
are essential as codified communication from those “others.” 

Good Bible teaching immerses us in that ancient world and 
into the experiences and stories of a community whose faith con- 
tributed to their discerning the work of God in their history. 
Good teaching helps us all see more clearly our own historical sit- 
uation and the forces at work in it and, through engagement in 
our faith communities, to discern how God’s spirit is moving in 
our midst and in our world. : 

So, knowledge from the experience of others, past and pres- 
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ent, is essential. Openness to the “other” is not an option. In an 
important sense, the “other” is “us.” Living as a discrete religious 
community in this world is to be bound into relationships with 
those in other communities in our society, and in the world. It is 
not that we exist isolated as a community of faith, and then do 
something to engage others. Our very existence, and certainly 
our sense of group identity, is fashioned through, in, and by our 
relationships with others. 

The ideology of any identifiable community serves both to 
cement its members together and to communicate to those out- 
side what the community is and is about. The dominant ideology 
of a society remains powerful by appealing to the sense of iden- 
tity and needs of individual members and of each group, and by 
masking the interrelationships where different group interests 
converge and which, if organized together, might threaten the 
hegemonic control. Allied with those ideological forces, the 
coercive power of the police and the military work toward the 
same ends. 

So we are the other, and in a deep sense the other is us. Deal- 
ing with pluralism is not an “add-on” to our ordinary educational 
activity so much as it is part of our being. Educationally it needs 
to be lifted up into consciousness and then used critically to help 
us gain awareness of how our defensive responses to the other 
block our own fulfillment and serve badly the larger human 
community. 


pg 


In the last two years we have changed a general course in how 
to teach to one entitled “Teaching in a multicultural context.” 
My teaching partner in the course is a young Catholic woman 
whose life experiences have been quite different from mine. 
She is an advanced doctoral student in our joint program and 
a very stimulating colleague. In our working together I discover 
again and again how much I need her to supplement and com- 
plement my own learning and teaching. I find the same blessing 
with other tutors and students. 

We have used as basic texts two recent comprehensive stud- 
ies that are typical of some excellent research dealing with plu- 
ralism and diversity, both already in their second editions: Chris- 
tine I. Bennett’s Comprehensive Multicultural Education and 
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James A. Banks’ M ultiethnic Education. With that helpful foun- 
dation we are able from the Christian faith tradition to raise pro- 
phetic challenges to injustices in the world, reflected as they are 
in classroom relationships, structures, and power dynamics. 
Student-led teaching sessions provide African-Americans, Asian- 
Americans, Latino-Americans, Native-Americans, women, per- 
sons with different sexual orientations, those who are older, and 
others to open up some of the closures we all experience in our- 
selves and others. We do that by focusing attention on the pro- 
cesses of teaching and learning and the obstacles that get in the 
way of learning together. 

Let me give a few brief examples. Last year we had one 
session when the student teaching team put each person in a 
wheelchair and sent them out with a helper on errands in the 
community, so each one could feel something of the experience 
of those with disabilities. Another session had three African- 
American students in charge. They blindfolded each of us, gave 
us African-American names, moved us to other seats, and told us 
we could speak only pig-Latin. Then they bombarded us with 
African-American history: “Did you know that . . . ?” “Did you 
know that . . . ?” for perhaps 15 minutes. In the reflection it 
was apparent that several class members had felt assaulted: two 
because of early childhood abuse, one because of fraternity haz- 
ing. In followup reflection, as we looked at the videotape, we 
found ourselves ministering pastorally as well as helping differ- 
ent ones to understand better how different types of pedagogi- 
cal action can be used and what protections may need to be 
provided. 

In another session, an open lesbian, a gay man wrestling with 
whether to come out, and a straight male had worked together in 
their planning to a point of high trust and support with one 
another. They raised the question for the class about resistances to 
talking about sex and sexual orientation and led us all into intro- 
spection and sharing about openness across those lines of clo- 
sure. One other session had us fingerpainting in an attempt to 
enrich the right brain dimension of our learning; and to my amuse- 
ment I found that I was the only one present who had never ac- 
tually fingerpainted! As a father and grandfather I had watched 
it and seen various kinds of artistic productions, but all of a sud- 
den I realized how ageism was another kind of pluralism. 

Such a class runs risks. It brings the issue of power to the sur- 
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face. Traditional power of specialized knowledge with its re- 
lated privilege is shared as others become empowered because 
their experience and knowledge are affirmed and explored. The 
resulting transfer of power from professor to class members 
scares us, because we tend to like to teach as we were taught, in 
line with how we have learned to learn — with the professor in 
control. Fear of pluralism and unwillingness to run such risks in 
religious education violate our very being as communities of 
faith, as well as our learning. 

In our doctoral seminar on religion and education last year, 
Professor Joseph Lukinsky of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
and I led the group in studying Hirsch’s Cultural Literacy. The 
diversity in the class showed immediately, as persons from other 
countries and from marginal locations in U. S. society branded 
the whole idea as elitist, controlling, and oppressive, while others 
defended it. After several real “shoot-out” rounds of that dia- 
logue, we asked each religious community to study its particular 
tradition and list the first ten words necessary for the cultural li- 
teracy that could hold their community together through the 
generations. So in turn Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and Eastern 
religious groups presented their list. The Catholics included some 
Irish-oriented liturgical words the rest of us did not know, the 
Jews were perhaps clearest, the Protestants more or less agreed, 
and the Eastern religious groups rebelled at the irrelevancy of 
such a Western approach! We all learned a great deal from the 
questions that emerged about common culture, common reli- 
gious culture, and distinctive faith traditions. 

Much of what I have said thus far suggests classroom settings. 
Moving outside into the world for some common work project 
or immersing persons or groups in a culture strange to them 
forces experiences with diverstiy that can deepen their learning. 
The implicit curriculum of shared experiences, especially when 
guided by targeted awareness of what the null curriculum has 
hidden, provides learning from diversity that can be reflected on 
but not matched in formal education. 

Where does such dialogue, such education take place in the 
world today? Work projects for young people, programs such as 
Habitat for Humanity, and other potentially educational oppor- 
tunities can be great learning experiences. But much of what is 
happening in the world seems to frighten each distinctive group 
to “rally round its own flag” and “circle the wagons” against the 
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big bad “other.” Where do we get the support, encouragement, 
and security to risk the learning, the change that serious engage- 
ment with difference can bring? I believe that the church and 
other communities of faith should offer in local and larger set- 
tings arenas for serious discussion and confrontation where peo- 
ple can search for ways of living and learning together. Religious 
education needs to get more involved in serious public discourse, 
discourse desperately needed in our countries today. How can 
religious education in congregations and other settings provide 
better experiences and dialogical processes to enrich the dialec- 
tic between identity and pluralism? How can we help it happen, 
as religious educators? 


II 


Postmodernism connects that approach to pluralism with the 
issue of subjectivity and the meaning of self. The history of the 
concept of self is bound up with the development of individual- 
ity in the modern world (Broughton). Postmodernism is helping 
us rethink the formation of the self as a social self. Who am Iasa 
subject? 

In class I use a matrix model to illustrate how I am the con- 
vergence point of all the various relationships of my life, rather 
than a single isolate to whom relationships are something added. 
When I draw such a model on the board, the problem is the two- 
dimensional image, with its synchronic effect. So we have to 
make it three-dimensional, and diachronic, take it from the board 
and move it. When we do so we see various historical streams 
feeding into my deep current of self, and present influences 
shaping.and reshaping me. As we look to the future, the relation- 
ships change, in part by our own choices, by decisions made 
with more or less critical awareness of options among the forces 
acting in and upon us. The ideological critique, therefore, sees us 
as conflictual beings, each of us, like the group and associations 
of which we are a part, as arenas of conflict and contradictions 
among all the swirling forces. In a sense each of us is decentered, 
and always at the same time centering, remembering ourselves 
in what we might call again the deep current of our beings in 
time, and at the same time being all the tributaries, swirls, and 
shallower currents that are closer to the surface (Kennedy). 
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Mouffe puts it this way: 


We are in fact always multiple and contradictory subjects, inhabitants 
of a diversity of communities (as many, really, as the social relations in 
which we participate and the subject-positions they define), construct- 
ed by a variety of discourses and precariously and temporarily su- 
tured at the intersection of those subject-positions (44). 


What would church and congregational education look like, 
then? We would be emphasizing the community and its total life, 
trying to intensify engagement in it, and making new efforts 
through preaching and teaching to help members become more 
conscious of the ways tradition has been formed and is continu- 
ally becoming part of our own lives. The implicit curriculum 
would be seen as primary, and the processes of learning would 
be better understood by all. Attention to the null curriculum 
would help target and guide our symbolic and participatory 
prophetic action. 

May that day come soon! 


William B. Kennedy is Skinner and McAlpin Professor of Practical Theology 
at Union Theological Seminary. 
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I wish to thank William Kennedy for giving us a wide ranging 
survey on the issue of diversity in our world. I would especially 
applaud the risk he took in giving us examples from his teaching 
practice. I hope you would agree that such sharing of what we 
do as teachers is one of the most valuable resources that our an- 
nual convention offers us. 

Will Kennedy has chosen to work with the idea of postmod- 
ernism and has highlighted two characteristics, namely, the di- 
versity of peoples and the diversity of the individual subject. I 
agree with his general intention and direction, but I will not use 
my time to cite all the particulars on which we agree. Few if any 
of us would say that we are against diversity or would wish to be 
accused of discriminating against any group, whether it be a ra- 
cial, sexual, national, cultural, or another group demanding at- 
tention today. 

There has been controversy and conflict in these areas for 
decades. But the intensity and the bitterness of debate seem to 
have escalated, even in the year since we last met. The contro- 
versies over cultural diversity in California and New York text- 
books have been acrimonious. Most of the academic fights do 
not seem to pit the right wing against the left; instead, it is often 
the left against the further left. Perhaps the confusion is not sur- 
prising because if anything is modern it is the image of right and 
left wings. A postmodern world would lack that comfortable lo- 
cation of the combatants. 

In the middle of this confusion about how to state the ques- 
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tion, I would like to try out a few formulations. One way to try 
our understanding is to ask: What exactly is new? I offer the fol- 
lowing five points to complement and to supplement Will Ken- 
nedy’s analysis. 

1) The premise that we are in or are entering a postmodern 
era is, as | am sure you know, a hotly debated issue. Since the 
term “modern” was coined to represent the fulfillment of pro- 
gress, the term “post modem” cannot be a further advance along 
the same line. The term represents a challenge to the very idea of 
progress, with very disparate connotations in art, architecture, 
politics, philosophy, and elsewhere. Will Kennedy’s selected char- 
acteristics of postmodernism — diversity of peoples and diver- 
sity of the subject — seem to imply that modernism neglected 
these two kinds of diversity. I am not persuaded that that is the 
case, or at least I need further explanation of where the modern 
era was lacking. 

I assume here a meaning of modern that is fairly well estab- 
lished: the modern goes back to Renaissance/Reformation Eu- 
rope and finds philosophical expression in the eighteenth century 
whose terms still envelop us. The modern era’s concept of hu- 
manity was sparked by the recognition of diverse peoples. The 
encounter of Europeans with Asians and Africans was the condi- 
tion if not the cause of eighteenth-century thinking on human na- 
ture. And by no means insignificant was the Native American 
who provided the idealized version of essential humanity. Sim- 
ilarly, regarding the meaning of selfhood, it is also diversity that 
has typified the modern. From Luther and Calvin through Locke, 
Rousseau, and Hume, to James, Jung, and Freud, the pluralism 
of the subject has been evident. 

2) It is, therefore, not only diversity that has to be recognized 
but a need for mutuality. The idea of progress in the modern era 
easily included diversity but almost precluded mutual and recip- 
rocal exchange. For example, the Native American was either 
demonized or idealized but was not engaged as dialogical part- 
ner. Why this arrogance on the part of leading thinkers? Let me 
try out a paradoxical answer. The roots of the arrogance toward 
other people lay in the attitude to the nonhuman. One of the 
most admired statements of modern humanism is the line: “Noth- 
ing human is alien to me.” It is taken to be an openness to human 
diversity, but it can also be read as an assertion of the alien char- 
acter of all that is nonhuman. 
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A related issue is the attempt to construct a social self. The 
modern era has been rightly faulted for being individualistic. But 
far from neglecting the social, the eighteenth century practically 
invented the idea. For Aristotle and early Christianity, the social 
applied mainly to nonhuman animals, only peripherally to the 
humans. From the eighteenth century onward, the other animals 
disappeared, and humans were left to their own confinement 
within the idea of society. The nineteenth century supplied the 
now omnipresent word “to construct” so that we, in the twen- 
tieth century, could talk about the construction of a social self. A 
postmodern era would have to discover or rediscover other ways 
of describing the relation of human and human, human and non- 
human. Because religion concerns the relation of person to com- 
munity and community to the cosmos, I fail to see where religion 
can be taken seriously while the main currency of discourse is 
the individual and society. 

3) If mutuality is the question, then the educational starting 
point is not diversity but duality. I refer not to a philosophical 
doctrine of dualism but to the human experience of dividedness 
ot twofoldedness, which nearly all religion and philosophy has 
recognized. We need pairs that are open in principle to more 
than two but not in immediate actuality. That is, the human dia- 
logue is in twos, but is to be tested out by the possibility of a 
third, fourth, and other parties. Some of the dualities are as old 
as the humans; others are the result of historical patterns and 
would vary according to time and place. I will name five and 
make a brief comment on each. 

a. There is the duality of men and women, what until recently 
was called sex and is now often called gender. Before the mod- 
ern period and in other cultures, women were recognized as dis- 
tinctly different. With the upheavals of modernity, a confusion 
about the relation of women and men ensued. Since the eigh- 
teenth century there has been an almost continuous women’s 
movement, particularly in the U.S. beginning with Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s book in the 1790s. But the premise of the movement 
has swung back and forth between an emphasis on the sameness 
of men and women to emphasis on their difference. As a result, 
there have been bitter battles between women’s groups and con- 
tinuing confusion among men, even those sympathetic to wom- 
en’s causes. For example, in 1991 the U.S. became the first nation 
to fulfill Plato’s dream of a military force which does not dis- 
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criminate between men and women. Men and women are de- 
clared equal; some people consider that progress. Even more 
recently, the Twelfth Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco 
ruled that the criterion in cases of sexual harassment is not what a 
reasonable person thinks but a reasonable woman. Women and 
men are declared different; some people think that is progress. 
We do not have even the beginning of a postmodern agreement 
on the relation between men and women. What is evident is 
need for dialogue between women and men. 

b. A second duality that has probably been with us from the 
beginning is the difference in sexual orientation. Progress here 
depends in part on the clarification of gender difference. “Orien- 
tation” in sexuality is a twentieth-century concept; the term 
“homosexual” was coined in 1870. Dialogue in this area is gen- 
uinely novel, and in the short space of a few decades there has 
been astounding change. 

c. The duality of race in the U.S. has been a black-and-white 
affair. There are other races in the country; in a particular school 
another race relation may take precedence. And it is true that the 
conflict of white invader and native people on this continent 
preceded the introduction of Negroes. But the issue that realisti- 
cally is at the top of the nation’s problems is the question of jus- 
tice for black people. No other racial problems can be resolved 
if whites and blacks cannot engage in partnership. 

Race has been closely connected to gender for at least the last 
century. While occasionally this pairing helps, it has often been 
obscurative. Casual references to the problems of blacks and 
women is at the least illogical (black women tend to disappear). 
And the solution of the two problems of injustice might be radi- 
cally different. We cannot know if that is so unless we distinguish 
them. 

d. A fourth duality is adult and child. Here we have the para- 
dox of a diversity created in the modern era which seems to be 
disappearing. As Philippe Aries first argued, childhood is a con- 
cept invented in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Chil- 
dren in the modern era have been kept with their mothers and 
schoolteachers, segregated from the industrial world. That is 
now in flux. In the last decade there have been at least a dozen 
books that have announced in their titles the end of childhood. 
The sharp distinction between the grown-ups who know and the 
children who do not know has become blurred. Is the postmod- 
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ern world a return to a premodern world, or is it possible that we 
are discovering many helpful dualities (grandparents and very 
young children, middle-age men and teenage sons, older adults 
and younger adults)? 

e. Finally, the religious duality of the U.S. continues to be 
Jewish and Christian. Any dialogue between these two groups 
has to be open to Muslims, Buddhists, and others. But Jews find 
the Christian presence politically unavoidable; Christians find 
Judaism theologically necessary. I find it impossible to teach any 
course on Christianity that is not in continuing dialogue with 
Judaism. 

Here, once again, the modern era was not unaware of the di- 
versity. In Hegel, for example, the Jews play a crucial part as the 
last step before Christianity, itself the last step before reason. 
Mutuality, however, was hardly imaginable. The distinctive 
phrase that has been bequeathed to us from the modern era is 
“Judeo-Christian tradition.” This phrase was invented in the U.S. 
in the 1890s; it was invented by secular thinkers whose interest 
was the “autonomy of man” or the triumph of reason. It is a de- 
nial of the real differences between Jewish tradition and Chris- 
tian tradition as well as the necessity and value of dialogue 
between the two traditions. 

4) Consider these five examples of duality. If mutuality of re- 
lations is what is needed, then the prefix “multi-” is not much 
help. Not that it says too much but it says too little. As a simple 
statement of fact, multi- racial, ethnic, cultural makes sense. But 
as educational policy, multi- anything does not tell me what to 
do. Worse, it can paralyze serious efforts to do anything. That is, 
a curriculum in the U.S. that has nothing to say of women can 
and should be corrected. The correction seems simple: add the 
women. What, however, do we do with an urban system that has 
28 national/ ethnic/cultural groups? More basic, is anyone sure 
that there are 28, 38, or 138? Whatever the number, the process 
of addition that seems feasible with reference to gender is re- 
vealed to be unworkable here. (I also think the process is re- 
vealed as inadequate for being the sole corrective to gender 
problems; we have to change the relation between men and 
women. ) 

My first recollection of encountering the phrase “multicultu- 
ral education” was in connection with the Swann Report in En- 
gland in 1985. I thought then that multicultural was an interesting 
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though vague term to put before education. But the English 
were trying to state a new fact of their life, the recent entrance of 
distinct Asian and African cultures from parts of the former em- 
pire. Long before the British discovered this fact, the U.S. had 
greater diversity of almost every kind. 

The term multicultural could be a statement of fact, but in 
the last two or three years it has become a code word. Or at least 
the word “multiculturalism,” which, as not a statement of fact 
but announcement of a program, has become a fighting word. 
Sometimes it is a code word for our racial problem, but the 
word only further obscures the problem. At other times it can be 
a grab bag for any and every problem of diversity. 

I have to admit that I am unclear about what the word “cul- 
ture’ means in this discussion. Who has the major control of the 
term? Before being in favor of many, I would like to be confi- 
dent I would recognize one. I was on a panel last spring for U.N. 
diplomats; the topic was “The exporting of American culture.” 
While the discussion revolved around the propriety of the U.S. 
exporting its culture, the French diplomat sniffed that he did not 
think we had any culture to export. That may be the typical re- 
mark of the snob who thinks of culture as “high culture.” I am 
not an enthusiast of a radical split between high and low culture, 
but I do think questions of quality remain. 

5) That brings me to my fifth and last point: the nature of 
classroom teaching. As a college professor I can do little about 
most of the world’s struggles. Feeling guilty about being among 
the world’s privileged does not help anyone. My one powerful 
instrument is the language I speak and the language to which I 
invite students. My job is to challenge every formulation of a 
question. I do that on the basis of the history and geography of 
speech; words change their meaning according to time and place. 
I am supposed to be able to show people what is helpful in the 
past and the present to the questions they are asking. Or it is to 
show that the question that seems to be asked in the past is not 
the question being asked today. 

As in the material Will Kennedy shared with us from his 
teaching experience, I learn a lot from my students. In real dia- 
logue one has to be ready to change one’s views. I am paid to 
know more than my students, but in any moment of exchange 
the student may know more. Surely one of the things postmod- 
ernism would mean is that we become more modest about our 
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mastery of all knowledge. I cannot give my students even the 

knowledge I think is certain, but I can sometimes break the 

chains of the words that prevent new questions from being asked. 
Gabriel Moran is director of the Program of Religious Education at New 


York University and author of the forthcoming book, Uniqueness: Problem or 
Paradox in Jewish and Christian Traditions. 
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This article offers Christians a way to reconcile their apprecia- 
tion for the diversity of spiritual traditions with the biblical in- 
junction to spread the Good News throughout the world. 


Introduction 


In its Guidelines for Dialogue, the World Council of Churches 
assures its partners in dialogue that it comes “not as manipulators 
but as fellow pilgrims.”! Questions not answers are to be the sub- 
ject of the conversations. Some evangelical denominations, 
however, have another view of dialogue. “In true dialogue, we 
seek both to disclose the inadequacies and falsities of non- 
Christian religions and to demonstrate the adequacy and truth, 
the absoluteness and finality of the Lord Jesus Christ.”? 

In these two views of dialogue we find the nub of current 
disagreements among missioners. It hinges on the truth claims of 
Christianity, especially those that claim a radical uniqueness in 
Christianity and the finality of Christ. Leslie Newbigin, a re- 
vered missionary, puts one side of the debate succinctly: 


“How and where is God’s purpose for the whole of creation and the 
human family made visible and credible?” That is the question about 





1 Guidelines on Dialogue (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1982), no. 11. 

2 John Stott, “Dialogue, Encounter even Confrontation,” in Faith Meets Faith: Mis- 
sion Trends No. 5, Gerald H. Anderson and Thomas F., Stransky, eds. (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1981), 168. 
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the truth — objective truth — which is true whether or not it coincides 
with my “values.” And I know of no other place in the public history 
of the world where the dark mystery of human life is illuminated, and 
the dark power of all that denies human well-being is met and mea- 
sured and mastered, except in those events that have their focus in 
what happened “under Pontius Pilate.”’ 


The title of a collection of essays reflects the position of those 
who hold a diametrically opposed view: The Myth of a Christian 
Uniqueness: Toward a Pluralistic Theology of Religions. The au- 
thors explore the ramifications of “a move away from insistence 
on the superiority or finality of Christ and Christianity toward a 
recognition of the independent validity of other ways.” 

Others offer different explanations of the explicit claims of 
uniqueness and finality found in the scriptures and tradition. 
One is the paradoxical universality of that claim.®° The sense of 
chosenness, of uniqueness, can be found among all peoples. The 
word Bantu, for example, means human. Anyone not Bantu was 
not human. The earliest Europeans in North America considered 
themselves to be chosen people in a promised land. As the world 
shrinks, as chosen people keep meeting other chosen people, the 
claim becomes hollow. 

Another explanation holds that the Graeco-Roman empire’s 
view of itself as universal and containing the one true humanistic 
culture may have contributed directly to that claim in scripture 
and tradition.® Yet another explanation of the exclusivist language 
of scripture is that it is the rhetoric of love. “It is the sort of lan- 
guage a husband uses when he tells his wife that she is the most 





* Leslie Newbigin, “Religious Pluralism and the Uniqueness of Jesus Christ,” Interna- 
tional Bulletin of Missionary Research, Vol. 13, No. 2 (April, 1989), 54. 


* Paul Knitter, Preface to The Myth of Christian Uniqueness: Towards a Pluralistic 
Theology of Religions, John Hick and Paul Knitter, eds. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
1987), viii. It is interesting to note this conference also included critics of the position 
taken in the published papers (John Cobb, Schubert Ogden, David Tracy) who felt that 
the pluralist move is either “unwarranted, unnecessary or ill-timed.” Ibid. 


° Walter Buhlmann, Courage Church, trans. Mary Smith (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1978), 82. 
Gabriel Moran helpfully explores the paradox of uniqueness: “Anything can be con- 
ceived in two ways: (A) as a thing that excluded other things in its exclusive possession of 
space and time; or (B) as a thing that exists only because of the web of relationships that 
constitute its life.” “Is the Holocaust Unique?” Journal of Ecumenical Studies Vol. 26, 
No. 1, 211-216. See also his Uniqueness, forthcoming, 


° Rosemary Radford Ruether, “Feminism and Jewish-Christian Dialogue,” in The 
Myth of Christian Uniqueness,” 138. 
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beautiful woman in the world or when a wife tells her husband 
that he is the only one for her.” 

Whether one embraces Newbigin’s position (Christianity is 
the one true religion) or that of the authors of The Myth of Chris- 
tian Uniqueness (there are many true religions, or another ver- 
sion, there is one religion which takes many “true” forms), one 
must simultaneously embrace an essentially Platonic notion of 
truth, which I maintain is no longer tenable. There is another ap- 
proach, however, which restores the centrality of evangelizing 
(proclaiming the faith as opposed to propagating it)* without 
deemphasizing preparations for the kingdom, witness, or dia- 
logue. I believe that studying the missionary commission (our 
commission) to evangelize from the perspective of beauty can 
inform the quality and depth of our commitment. 


Evangelizing from the Perspective of Beauty 


Evangel literally means “good news” as, of course, does gospel, 
its English translation. This very designation lends itself more to 
beauty than to truth. The refrain that accompanies the first crea- 
tion story, “And God saw how good it was,” and concludes the 
account, “And God saw everything that had been made, and be- 
hold, it was very good!” (Gen. 1), refers to a “good” which is aes- 
thetic, not moral. There are not good or evil skies or moons or 
fish. It must be the good that means beauty. Then, “Behold it 
was very good” could be translated, “And God said, “Ahh!” Al- 
though the Good News of the gospel has obvious moral and, 
therefore, political dimensions, an aesthetic approach to these 
does not compromise these dimensions. 

Yet, a number of reservations surface at the prospect of con- 
sidering religious traditions from the perspective of beauty rather 
than truth. First there is the obvious argument: it is only really 
good news if it is true. But the awesome — and even awful — 





7 Robert B. Sheard, “Interreligious Dialogue in the Catholic Church Since Vatican II,” 
Toronto Studies in Theology, Vol. 31 (Lewiston/Queenston: Edwin Mellon Press, 1987), 
305. 

8 “Today, implantation of the church as a primary task of mission has been sup- 
planted largely by other tasks because of the presence of the church in nearly all parts of 
the world, an experience that opens up new insights [as noted earlier] about what consti- 
tutes mission.” Mary Motte, F.M.M. A Critical Examination of Mission Today, Research 
Project Report, Phase One (Washington, D.C.: United States Catholic Mission Associa- 
tion, 1987), 17. 
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claims of the Christian tradition are acquiring credibility. They 
are proving their trustworthiness through time. Only at the escha- 
ton will we know that in fact they correspond to reality. As Wil- 
liam James says, “There are no conclusions. For what has 
concluded that we may conclude about it?” Moreover, the truth 
in either the correspondence or the dependable theories is not in- 
trinsically desirable. It may always be useful, but we can sympa- 
thize with someone who says, “I do not want to know the truth; it 
is too painful.” Since beauty is always life-enhancing, it would be 
harder to conceive of someone saying, “I don’t want to see the 
beautiful.” Truth is instrumental; beauty is consummatory. We 
use truth, but we rest in beauty. Beauty is a form of the good; it is 
the good perceived. To put it ina Thomistic context: Beauty is to 
knowing what the good is to desire.® 

That beauty does not, at first glance, have the energizing 
power of truth and falsity might be another reservation. I am in- 
clined to say that is not so bad. The atrocities committed in the 
name of religious or political truth make me think that we are 
well rid of that energy. On the other hand, the discipline, even 
deprivation, to which artists submit in their pursuit of beauty is 
axiomatic. Perhaps more to the strain of our discussion is the rec- 
ord that a whiff of beauty has launched innumerable scientists 
on the scent of a theory or project that consumed years of their 
energy — often in the face of disconfirming evidence. Dirac 
wrote, “It is more important to have beauty in one’s equations 
than to have them fit the experiment.”!° Not that scientists are 
disinterested in the “fit.” Rather, as one commentator concluded: 

These scientists express essentially the faith that what the mind per- 

ceives as beautiful finds its realization in nature, that is, the beauty of 

a scientific theory implies its truth. [And in fact] Theories which they 


created on what were considered primarily aesthetic grounds were 
later confirmed experimentally." 


That beauty is purely subjective is a classic reservation. “In 
the eye of the beholder,” we say, the implication being only in 
that beholder’s eye. Beauty like that other great place-holder in 





° Summa Theologica I-II, q.27, a.1, ad 3. 


'° Cited in Gideo Engler, “Aesthetics in Science and Art,” British Journal of Aesthet- 
ics, Vol. 30, No. 1 (January, 1990), 24. 


1 Tbid. 
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our language, love, seems to frustrate our attempts to define it in 
a way which secures general agreement. As a result, the concept 
of beauty has been neglected in our century where we would 
expect to see it — in aesthetic theory. In the major indexes, most 
of the citations under the subject of beauty have to do with cos- 
metology. I am indebted, therefore, in this section to the work of 
Mary Mothersill, a philosophy professor at Barnard College, par- 
ticularly as found in her aptly named Beauty Restored.!? I would 
like to back into a more extended discussion of beauty, however, 
by first exploring an analogy for religious traditions. 


An Analogy for Religious Traditions 


Let us think of a religious tradition like the score of a master- 
piece as well as the musicians who perform the music, interpret- 
ing and playing the score. What they make possible is our experi- 
ence of the music. It is the music that is beautiful, the music we 
love. We may cherish the composer, appreciate the musicianship 
of the performers, acknowledge that both the score and perfor- 
mance are the conditions of experiencing the music, but it is still 
the music whose beauty arrests us. 

As with all analogies, there are limits to how far this one can 
take us.!° A musical masterpiece is, after all, not a religious tradi- 
tion. Yet, similarities present themselves. For example, all reli- 
gious traditions exist to put us in touch with God. It is the reality 
of God in which we are called to revel, not the tradition. The 
“Good News,” therefore, is the God whom we touch or, better, 
who touches us in the Christian tradition. The tradition is consti- 
tuted by the score (scriptures, creeds, and rituals) performed by 
different peoples with different interpretations for more than 
2,000 years. 

I will not explore every aspect of the analogy, as fruitful as 
that might be. I will confine myself to those aspects which ad- 
dress some current issues of mission, hoping to provide a fresh 
and effective perspective on our own commitment as Christians. 


Deen Seeee nae ne eee ne ee ee ee ee 

12 Mary Mothersill, Beauty Restored (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984). 

13 In The Analogical Imagination (New York: Crossroad, 1981), David Tracy offers a 
criterion for good theological use of analogy: “the ability to preserve the tension of the 
original symbolic language within clarity of the concept.” 439. Idem Pluralism and Am- 
biguity (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1987), 20-21. 
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First, what should the musician (the missionary) do? Perform 
the score, of course. The notations of a musical score may not 
kill, but they are certainly lifeless. They exist to be performed. 

The analogy speaks to the issue of relativism. Not every in- 
terpretation of the score or every performance is uniformly ad- 
mirable. Interpretations that wander too far from the original 
score court criticism from the musically informed; the grossly ill- 
performed is often recognized even by non-musicians. Yet, novel 
arrangements, or the use of new or different instruments, can 
join the canon of good performances over time. The point is that 
there are standards of interpretation and criteria for performance 
that proscribe “anything goes.” But they do not rule out the 
novel, or an agreement upon new standards and criteria that the 
novel frequently generates. 

The analogy of religious traditions with performed master- 
pieces illuminates the issue of dialogue in mission. What musi- 
cian worthy of the name is not open to hearing the beauty of 
other masterpieces or other interpretations of familiar works? In 
theory at least, musicians are open to critiques of their perfor- 
mances as well as critiques of their judgment about a master- 
piece. Yet, their very familiarity with and practiced performance 
of a beloved masterpiece is what can engage another to see the 
beauty they see, to hear the beauty they hear — perhaps to rec- 
ognize it as a masterpiece. The other may recognize that fact 
though never contract to perform the piece. 

The analogy of the performed masterpiece also sheds some 
light on denominational affiliation and the issue of transcending 
cultures. One can treasure a particular masterpiece, and a par- 
ticular interpretation and performance of that masterpiece for 
all kinds of personal reasons, which are no less providential for 
being personal. We are born into a particular time and place with 
its culture and its variations on our block and in our house. That 
fact both discovers and conceals the world to us. It conditions 
what foods we will enjoy, how we will be educated, whom we 
will marry, even if we will marry. The conventions of a culture 
shape what we will find agreeable and disagreeable, what we 
will pursue, and what we will not notice or, having noticed, dis- 
miss out of hand. 

So, musicians are more likely to treasure a masterpiece from 
their own culture. They are pre-disposed, as it were, to discern 
beauty there. As they grow in their knowledge of music and in- 
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crease their skill in performing a masterpiece, they will continue 
to get fresh insights into its unique beauty if it can bear that sus- 
tained familiarity. If it cannot, they may look to another master- 
piece for experience of the sublime. 

There is no doubt that we are culturally conditioned to reso- 
nate to certain chords, certain kinds of melodies. But perhaps we 
make too much of that conditioning. If our cultures distinguish 
us, even separate us, our common humanity defines and con- 
nects us. If we eat different foods, we all have to eat; and we all 
need the same nutrients to sustain us, no matter their form. If we 
all have different languages, we all have languages. If we all 
have different wedding customs, we all marry. And we all make 
music. And we all have gods — or at least ultimate concerns. 
Cultural oppression exists where we try to make people take 
their nutrients in our form, speak our language, use our marriage 
customs, dance to our rhythms. We, in the North Atlantic com- 
munity moving toward the third millenium of the Common Era, 
sometimes forget that the notes that constitute the motif of our 
masterpiece come from an old Middle Eastern tribal melody. Its 
adaptability into thousands of languages and cultures stems from 
the fact that it strikes notes common to the human condition: 
birth, death, life after death, love, and God. Is beauty another 
common note? 


Beauty 


Let us consider beauty as an aesthetic quality whose apprehen- 
sion in itself causes pleasure and inspires love.‘ I will examine 
each of these elements in turn, beginning with aesthetic quality. 

John Dewey has mapped the nature of quality in a helpful 
way. For him, the notion of quality is identical with aesthetic 
quality. 


- Quality is the affectional and emotional hue that pervades an expe- 
rience making it this experience. In what is termed a situation, an im- 
mediate quality pervades everything that enters into that situation. If 
the situation is that of being lost in a forest, the quality of being lost 
permeates and affects every detail that is observed and thought of. 
The “parts” are such only qualititatively.’® 





\4 This is an adaptation of Mary Mothersill’s descriptions of beauty. She in turn adapts 
the works of Aquinas, Kant and Amold Isenberg in constructing her descriptions. 


15 John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt, 1938), 128-129. 
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We are more used to the term referring to the arts. We speak 
of a musical piece as being Brahmsian or of the Titian quality of 
a painting. Dewey again: 

The word thus used certainly does not refer to any particular line, 

color or part of the painting. It is something that affects and modifies 

all the constituents of the picture and all of their relations. It is not any- 

thing that can be expressed in words for it is something that must be 


had.'® 


Mothersill describes apprehension as a “cognitive success, "’ 


an accurate grasp of an object — as opposed to a misapprehen- 
sion. “Sufficient acquaintance”!’ is another description for ap- 
prehension. But “in itself” is the essential note. Apprehension of 
something as beautifull may include many elements that cause 
pleasure and inspire love — the poem was dedicated to me, my 
best friend is conducting the symphony. But, when apprehension 
itself pleases, anyone apprehending the object can expect to be 
delighted. It is beautiful. 

The pleasure derived from the apprehension of beauty is 
marked by intensity, duration, and fecundity. The intensity of 
delight or force of pleasure endures extended and extensive ap- 
prehension of the subject (person, poem, or God). Moreover, 
such apprehension fosters creative activity. “We know a man for 
a poet,” says Mothersill quoting Coleridge, “from the fact he 
makes us poets.”!9 

Finally, and wonderfully, beauty inspires love of what is ap- 
prehended as distinct from the pleasure of apprehending. In 
other words, this intense, enduring, and fecund pleasure is the 
signal that we are in the presence of beauty; but it is that which is 
beautiful we love, not the signal of its presence. 

This last aspect gives us another point of entry into the dis- 
cussion. When we speak of a beautiful person, as distinct from a 
beautiful-looking person, we are referring to some quality that 
pervades her or his being. Were we asked why we make this 
claim, we might describe a variety of actions that indicate care; 
words that are consoling, wise, challenging; attitudes of healthy 


A Mostels, 70) 
" Mothersill, op. cit., 324. 
18 Thid., 332-335. 


'9 Tbid., 380. 
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self-depreciation. Yet no one of these descriptions or their ag- 
gregate captures the quality, because beauty is the way the per- 
son is; it is an adverb that modifies the person’s be-ing in the 
world. 

We simultaneously imply in our claim that continued acquain- 
tance with this person will only foster the conviction of beauty. 
We also imply existence is enhanced by knowing this person. We 
are saying, in effect, “This person is lovable.” To know (appre- 
hend) this person is to love him or her — apart from anything 
gratifying that the person does for us. (A peculiar feature of the 
Good News God is that this God finds us intrinsically beautiful. 
We are loved unconditionally, loved apart from anything we do 
or say.) 

There may not be a word for beauty in every language, but 
certainly there are experiences the qualities of which please in 
themselves apart from every other consideration, a pleasure 
which endures extended apprehension and fosters creative activ- 
ity. Unfortunately, there are those whose intense pain, whether 
of hunger, oppression, or personal tragedy, drastically constricts 
their capacity for this kind of pleasure. In our mission, they are 
our priority. If, as the World Council insists, “Everyone is en- 
titled to hear the Good News,””° they are first entitled to the ca- 
pacity to hear it. Moreover, everything in the score dictates that 
priority.”! 

The point of the discussion so far has been to make a case for 
evangelizing, not only as dialogue but as proclaiming the Good 
News, the God revealed in the Christian tradition. For that, the 
definition of beauty may not seem helpful. Quality by definition 
is ineffable; God by definition is ungraspable. 

Although quality cannot be expressed in words, it can be al- 
luded to in ways that help others to experience it similarly. Good 
art critics are those who have mastered that power of allusion. 
They say things like, “Look at the grace of that line.” “See how 
that color expresses the peace of the scene.” They hope by their 
words, by their directions for perceiving, to enable us to see the 
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20 “Mission and Evangelism,” No. 10. 

21 The Third International Synod of Bishops stated “Action on behalf of justice and 
participation fully appears to us as constitutive of the gosepl and of the C hurch s mission 
for the redemption of the human race and its liberation from every oppression. J ustice 
in the World (Washington: United States Catholic Conference, 1972), 34. Italics mine. 
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beauty they see. Mothersill says that “critical exposition is an art 
akin to pedagogy and, like pedagogy, takes training, practice, 
concentration and skill.”2? So does evangelism. 

Another way of evoking the recognition of quality that evan- 
gelists might consider is the flip side of consciousness-raising. In 
consciousness-raising, by means of conversation, exposure to 
programmed experiences, and the study of history, people are 
made aware of the pervasive quality of oppression in their lives 
due to racism, sexism, or classism — sometimes all three. Similar 
methods might be used to make people aware of the beauty of 
God in their lives.”° 

But if God is ungraspable, the question of method is moot. 
God is ungraspable, of course, if graspable means holding some- 
thing over which we can close our mind. Very little in life is 
graspable in this way. And whatever is, is boring by reason of 
that fact. The theologian Frank Sheed was wont to say that mys- 
tery is not something about which we can know nothing but 
something about which we can never know everything. The Di- 
vine Mystery promises an inexhaustable source of delight, a 
Beauty ever ancient, ever new. 

From another perspective, the God of the Good News is 
uniquely graspable. This God is God-with-us. The Incarnation 
reveals that our planetary “stuff” is drenched with Deity. The 
Eucharist is not an exception to the rest of reality, but a clue to it. 
The score tells us that we grasp God when we grasp anyone. 
This very graspability reinforces the priority of mission as the 
overcoming of injustice. The passion and death of Jesus convinc- 
es us that anyone’s passion is God’s pain, that God’s Beloved is 
crucified by any injustice. But justice is not simply the absence 
of injustice. We are commissioned not only to eliminate injustice 
but to establish justice. Matthew Fox artfully defines justice as 
“the structured struggle to share the pleasure of God’s good 
earth.”*4 Evangelism is the structured struggle to share the plea- 


2 Mothersill, op. cit., 167. 

** John F. Haught, What is God (New York: Paulist, 1986), 71-82. Haught has a section 
on God as Beauty. While he does not use the expression “Consciousness raising,” his sug- 
gestions lend themselves to that analogy. 


*4 Matthew Fox, A Spirituality Named Compassion and the Healing of the Global Vil- 
lage and Us (Minneapolis: Winston Press, 1979), vi. * 
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sure of the good earth’s God. Evangelizing still makes wonderful 
sense in an age of pluralism. 


Joanmarie Smith, C.S.J. is the William A. Chryst Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology at Methodist Theological School in Ohio. 
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I have observed that around the United States (and in other 
countries as well) women are gathering for day-long or weekend 
retreats, for Sunday morning or Wednesday evening study, in 
order to grow spiritually in a new way. These studies look at the 
Bible from the point of view of women’s experience. They often 
focus on the stories of biblical women. The studies utilize not 
only the biblical text, but songs, drama, poetry, dance, and fic- 
tional narratives. I have led many of these groups, but I am not 
alone. Clergy and lay women, Christian and Jewish, are engaged 
in creative Bible study with women, a study that I believe is 
deepening and strengthening women’s spirituality.! 

In these few pages, I will reflect on this phenomenon. I will 
begin with a description of my studies of the Bible with women 
and proceed to definitions and analysis. I will examine key theo- 
logical issues for women’s spirituality and the way biblical texts 
aid in exploring these issues. Finally, I will draw some conclu- 
sions for biblical education. 

I usually begin with Eve. I introduce the steps that we will 
take to study the biblical texts in which her story is found.2 The 


' Although Jewish women are also participating in this movement, as a Christian woman 
I cannot speak adequately about their experience or traditions. I am also speaking as a 
European-American woman grounded in Western spiritual traditions. Asian-American, 
African-American, and Native American women (and some men) have, however, partic- 
ipated in these classes with me. 

* These steps are derived from the feminist biblical hermeneutics of Elisabeth 
Schiissler Fiorenza, in Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpreta- 
tion (Boston: Beacon, 1984). 
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first step is called “remembering.” Before we open the Bible, 
what are our memories of Eve? What words describe her when 
we remember the art, the plays, the novels, the current adver- 
tisements, which feature Eve? The group generates a list of words 
about Eve. These words bring out the stories that the partici- 
pants carry within themselves about Eve. This list represents 
centuries of interpretation (or misinterpretation) of an important 
story about the source of evil in humankind. It also represents 
contemporary cultural images of woman, who and what she is. 
For women studying Eve, these stories can often connect with 
images and understandings of themselves. 

The second step is the development of an attitude, the atti- 
tude of suspicion. I explain that we women need to be suspicious 
of the cultural images of Eve (and of other biblical women). 
These images often grow out of a long history of interpretations 
within cultures in which women were considered inferior. Sus- 
picion is not an unnatural part of Bible study. Many passages are 
already treated with suspicion in our churches today; that is, we 
recognize that they were shaped by very different, ancient cul- 
tures. Examples are found in our interpretations of the slaughter 
of entire cities by the Israelites in the book of Judges, or (for 
most denominations) of the injunction against the braiding of 
women’s hair in I Timothy 2:9. 

With our cultural images clarified and held in suspicion, we 
take the next step: encountering the biblical texts about Eve, 
found mainly in Genesis 2-4, and I Timothy 2:13-15. Women 
read, probe, and discuss, sharing their understandings and their 
experiences with one another. I, as leader, provide some insights 
from biblical scholars, such as the historical context of these 
texts, the meaning of key words in the original language, the re- 
daction process, and so on. This information is chosen to begin 
to teach historical-critical skills and to illuminate women’s role in 
history. After the encounter with the text and the discussion, our 
list is reviewed. Words no longer held to be true about Eve and 
her story are crossed out, new ones are added. Reinterpretation, 
a fourth step, has occurred. 

The fifth and final step is a response to the study process. The 
participants are called to express their feelings about their new 
insights through reflection that leads to action. They are to re- 
flect on what these new insights call them to do, how their future 
actions are affected by their insights. Most immediately, the 
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women are asked to act by writing a poem or psalm, by joining 
in a song or movement, or by jotting down journal notes. Action 
through ritual, in prayer and worship, is especially appropriate. 
In this study, Eve is revealed not to be a sexual temptress who 
can be thought of as the sole source of all evil. Most women dis- 
cover her to be thoughtful and intelligent, while participating in 
disobedience with the man. She is, in sum, no better or worse 
than any other human. These insights lift an unconscious burden 
of guilt from many women. At the same time, they can reclaim 
the biblical story as their own. The action called for is often 
thoughtful celebration of a newly found sense of dignity. 


- Theological Issues 


In discussing spirituality, key theological issues arise. These issues 
are important for both men and women and are found in tradi- 
tional spiritual studies. They include the nature of God and the 
nature of humans, especially as understood in relation to sin and 
redemption, and the work of the disciple, that is, call and voca- 
tion. Yet traditional theological themes take on different nuances, 
the nuances of oppression and empowerment, when seen from 
women’s perspectives. These theological issues form important 
strands in the tapestry of women’s spirituality. 

What, then, is spirituality? How does women’s experience af- 
fect their spirituality? Spirituality is a process of growing in the 
knowledge of the holiness of God, of self, and of others, and of 
acting upon that knowledge. For women, spirituality is an awak- 
ening to the awareness that God’s holiness can, in spite of sin and 
feelings of nothingness, be found in oneself, amidst the living 
and loving of everyday life.? This awakening is a process that 
nurtures the growth of a life of holiness, a life grounded in love, 
justice, and peace. A true spirituality is holistic, involving mind 
and feeling, word and action, personal and political. We will 
briefly examine the central theological issues for women’s spirit- 
uality and identify ways in which biblical stories contribute to 
this spirituality. 

The understanding of the nature of God is the key to spiritu- 
ality. We humans realize that God is mystery, and that to know 


* Carol P. Christ speaks of women’s spiritual quest as “a woman’s awakening to the 


depths of her soul and her position in the universe.” Diving Deep and Surfacing (Boston: 
Beacon, 1980), p. 8. 
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God fully is not possible to the human experience. Yet we also 
know that we are called to use language to express our under- 
standing of God, limited as that language may be. This language 
grows out of the human experience of God, reflected both in 
Scripture and in our personal and community life. Much study 
has been done concerning the issue of language about God. 
Scholars such as Sallie McFague, Nelle Morton, Rosemary Rad- 
ford Ruether, and Brian Wren have noted that our concepts of 
who God is are shaped by the images we use for God, such as fa- 
ther, judge, comforter.* 

In all traditions of Christian spirituality, the goal is to bridge 
the chasm between God and the human person, bringing about 
in feeling and action a union or identification of the human per- 
son with God. This union is God’s work, continuing God's action 
of union with humankind through the Incarnation. One of the 
sources of this chasm which separates God and human, accord- 
ing to traditional spirituality, is a lack of knowledge and love of 
God.° 

For women today this lack of knowledge and love comes, in 
part, from the fact that the metaphors most commonly used for 
God are masculine, hierarchical ones. Words such as Everlasting 
Father, Mighty King, Prince of Peace express images of God that 
create distance between women and God. Although many wo- 
men cling to the image of God as a loving father, they find the 
addition of other images of God helpful in spiritual growth. 

Exclusively masculine images of God harm women’s spiritual 
growth in several ways. First, the masculine images have be- 
come idolatrous. The image of God used almost exclusively for 
God in our worship, in prayer, hymns, Scripture readings, and 
sermons is the image of God the Father.® As both McFague and 
Wren elegantly point out in their work, ” the use of one metaphor 
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4 Sallie McFague, Metaphorical Theology (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); Nelle Mor- 
ton, The Journey is Home (Boston: Beacon, 1985); Rosemary Radford Ruether, Sexism 
and God-Talk (Boston: Beacon, 1983); Brian Wren, What Language Shall I Borrow? 
(New York: Crossroad, 1989). 

5 For Catherine of Siena, for example, the soul dwells in virtue and self-knowledge in 
order “to know better God’s goodness toward her, since upon knowledge follows love. 
And loving, she seeks to pursue truth and clothe herself in it.” The Dialogue (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1980), 25. 

6 See especially Wren, 115-122. 

7 Wren, 63-110; McFague, 31-66. 
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to the exclusion of all others serves to mask the reality that other 
metaphors are also valid. This one metaphor is limited in what it 
says about who God is. People of faith who use this metaphor 
begin to take it literally. Their sole image of God becomes that of 
a male, father God (frequently depicted in Western art as a white 
older man with a white beard). Since the nature of God is much 
more than that of a father, this limited, literal understanding 
leads not to knowledge but to idolatry. 

The second problem with this image, and with other mascu- 
line images of God, is that it is dehumanizing for women. 
McFague argues that metaphors carry meaning in two directions. 
Not only does God the Father tell us about God, it tells us about 
fathers. As the metaphor has become more literally interpreted, 
fathers have often been equated more closely with God. Fathers 
are seen as the only ones who can bear the image of God. Those 
who cannot be fathers due to gender are seen as other, as ungod- 
like. In the same way, other masculine images and language 
about God teach women, often on an unconscious level, that 
they are not created in God’s image and likeness.° 

A third problem with male images, for some men as well as 
for some women, is that their experience of fathers and of men 
has been the experience of violence and abuse. Their spiritual 
journey of recognizing the holy in their lives can only begin 
when they can break the chains of the traditional images and 
discover other images for God. God is renamed as mother, healer, 
grandmother, comforter, peacemaker, and so on. The Bible pro- 
vides many images of God: Sophia, Mother, hen, mother bear, 
eagle, rock, fortress, love, and comforter. 

As Nelle Morton has noted, female images of God shatter 
male images of God. This shattering allows for the creation of 
new understandings of the nature of God and for new names for 
God.° Some women need this shattering and recreation. Others 
manage to keep their masculine images of God, and augment 
them with other images. In both cases, the goal is to expand our 
vision of God, based in women’s experience of God and of our- 
selves (not to advocate replacing one narrow set of male images 
with another narrow set of female images). The mystery of God 





* McFague, 147-152; see also her Models of God (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987). 
° Morton, 164-175. 
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must always be held in dialectic with what our experience tells 
us of God.!° 

The knowledge of God, which is so necessary to spirituality, 
is illuminated when old images of a male God are shattered or 
augmented by other images of God that speak to women’s expe- 
rience. Such images found in biblical texts are the loving mother 
Spirit who births and suckles creation, the assertive Sophia/Wis- 
dom who calls us to deeper knowledge and wise behavior, the 
gentle mother bird who shelters us in her wings. Biblical narra- 
tives and poetry are important sources of many images. Contem- 
porary poetry, stories, and music are also used by women in the 
church to enlarge their understanding of God. For example, a 
mediation on Psalm 131 is expanded by listening to Colleen Ful- 
mer sing, 


Rock me gentle, Rock me deep 
Held in your arms, sweet Spirit.!! 


Many women have enjoyed the songs about “Washerwoman 
God” and “Widow Woman God,”!? or “Bag Lady God.”!5 At the 
same time, women, like other oppressed groups, have claimed 
for themselves Yahweh, the God of Miriam who brings us out of 
slavery, the God of Sarah who sends us to a new land. 

The second theological issue, the knowledge of humanself, is 
intertwined with the knowledge of God. Women ask: “Who am I 
as a woman? What is full humanity for a woman today?” This 
search also leads to discussions of sin and redemption. The pri- 
mary issue for women, I believe, is to reclaim the belief that we 
are indeed created in God’s image and likeness (Gen. 1:26-27). 
This is a very different starting point from the traditional spirit- 
ual disciplines that emphasize the difference between God and 
humans. Women know the difference only too well. We have lost 
the connection with God, the understanding that we are bearers 
of the image of God. This loss shows up in a tremendous lack of 
self-esteem, in often allowing ourselves to be victims of abuse 





10 Walter Brueggemann, The Creative Word (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 81-90, dis- 
cusses this dialectic of the mystery of God and human knowledge. 

1! Colleen Fulmer, Her Wings Unfurled (Albany, CA: The Loretto Spirituality Net- 
work, 1989). 

12 Colleen Fulmer, Cry of Ramah (Albany, CA: The Loretto Spirituality Network, 
1989). 

13 Wren, 169-170. 
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and violence, in the silence of our voices in the chronicles of his- 
tory, and, until recently, in our powerlessness in contemporary 
social and political processes. To see ourselves as created in God’s 
image is to see ourselves as lovable and loving, valuable and val- 
uing, clothed with dignity and honor. A first step in the spiritual 
journey for women, therefore, is to see God as working in us and 
through us. We may even learn eventually to say, “I found God in 
myself and I loved her; I loved her fiercely.” 

Part of this growth in self-image comes with growth in un- 
derstanding of the nature of God. If God can be understood as 
Wise Woman, or Mother, we women can carry a spark of God in 
ourselves. Again the metaphors for God work in two directions, 
affirming not only what God may be like but also the way in 
which women can be like God. These female images of God can 
function in several ways. First, images of a God who is engaged 
in traditional female behavior, such as bearing children and nur- 
turing, affirm gifts women have long been allowed to bring to 
society. The image of a God who suckles us at her breast, for ex- 
ample, not only affirms work done by women, it also affirms our 
‘bodies. This image helps end the old spirit/flesh dualism in which 
women and nature have been associated with flesh, while men 
and mind have been associated with spirit and with God. This 
dualism is also attacked when traditional “male” tasks, such as 
governing, dispensing justice, winning freedom from slavery, di- 
recting battles, are ascribed to a female God.!* This diversity of 
work in which God is engaged frees women to see the diversity 
of their work as God-given. 

Another part of the question of what it means to be human is 
the issue of sin. Traditionally theologians have explored the na- 
ture of individual sinfulness, the human tendency to do what 
ought not be done and not to do that which ought to be done. 
Feminist theologians have shaped the question of what is sin in a 
different way. Asking instead, “What does women’s experience 
teach us about sin?” has led us first to explore the nature of sinful 
patriarchal structures. These structures have led to the subordi- 
nation of women and the consequent silencing of our voices and 


'4 Ntozake Shange, for colored girls who have considered suicide/ when the rainbow 
is enuf (New York: MacMillan, 1975), 63. 


'S Sallie McFague, Models of God: Theology for an Ecological, Nuclear Age (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress, 1987), 99. 
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abuse of our bodies and spirits. Patriarchy (compounded by ra- 
cism, classism, ageism, etc.) has led to the experience of “noth- 
ingness” that so many women have.'® This is an experience of 
being silenced, of having little or no voice or power in our 
churches, our society, our personal lives. The feeling of nothing- 
ness has resulted in the silence of many women, even in the face 
of violence and abuse. 

The exploration of women’s silence has helped feminist theo- 
logians to understand the nature of personal sin for women. 
Whereas, in traditional theology, pride is often seen to be the 
basic human sin, some feminist theologians believe the basic sin 
of women to be the sin of hiding.!” To accept being silenced, to 
remain the victim of abuse, or to hide one’s gifts are all manifes- 
tations of the sin of hiding. This sin is encouraged by patriarchy 
and is itself hidden by the ecclesial clamor to fight against pride 
and a strong sense of self. Yet for so many women, there is little 
pride or sense of self for which to fight. 

Biblical stories help to identify women’s experience of sin in a 
number of ways. The images of hiding are found in many bibli- 
cal stories. Church women are most familiar with the parable of 
the talents (Mt. 25:14-30). Another helpful, and often surprising, 
story is of the wedding at Cana (John 2:1-11), which John identi- 
fies as the beginning of Jesus’ ministry. I believe that this story 
represents Jesus’ wrestling with the sin of hiding. He is able to 
overcome this temptation thanks to the support, and a push, of a 
woman, his mother. Thus do stories of hiding help women look 
at ourselves and name our own experience. 

Another set of biblical stories lead women to confront the 
painful issues of violence and abuse. Texts which have been 
called “texts of terror” by Phyllis Trible abound in our Scrip- 
tures.!8 These are texts in which women are raped (e.g. Dinah, 
Gen. 34; Tamar, II Sam. 13) or killed (e.g. Judges 11, 19). What 
are we as women to do with these texts? What is the church to 
do? How can they be scripture for us? These questions are com- 





16 The experience of nothingness is described by Carol Christ, Diving Deep and Sur- 
facing, 15-18. 

17 Susan Nelson Dunfee, Beyond Servanthood (Lanham, MD: University Press of 
America, 1989), see especially pp. 8-13. Note that the sin of hiding can be practiced by 
men, and the sin of pride by women. 

18 Phyllis Trible, Texts of Terror (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984). 
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plex and cannot be fully answered in this article. It is indeed dif- 
ficult to see where God can be found in these texts. However, I 
do believe that they function as calls to outrage and to action. 
The call to outrage is the call to weep publically for the victims 
of abuse, past and present, to “call for the mourning women.”! 
To make our grief public is to engage in a prophetic act that 
brings the true word of God.” This act allows further action by 
God and humans to keep such abuse from happening again. 
Thus these texts function to confront and transform. They can 
also lead us to name our God as one who rages and weeps with 
us in the face of such violence. 

Given these manifestations of sin — patriarchy, silence, abuse, 
hiding — redemption also takes on a different tone. Redemption 
for women becomes more than forgiveness from sin for eternal 
life. Redemption is empowerment. It is the experience of regain- 
ing one’s own worth, one’s own voice, one’s own dignity, and 
discovering that God is with us in the struggle to be free and 
whole. It entails hearing God’s call, accepting ourselves and our 
gifts, and claiming our particular vocation. Redemption is also 
the experience of finding a liberating community, one that strug- 
gles to help everyone grow, one that celebrates God in its midst. 

Biblical narratives again can provide knowledge about re- 
demption, call, and vocation for women. Eve, the mother of all 
living, Miriam the prophet, Deborah the judge, Jael the defender, 
the Samaritan woman who was the first evangelist, Mary of 
Magdala, the apostle to the apostles, are but a few of the women 
called by God. Both named and unnamed women display a 
great variety of talents and vocations. Sometimes they are righ- 
teous and good; sometimes not. Yet they are all important to the 
story of salvation. Furthermore, they represent the multitudes of 
women not remembered in our patriarchal histories. Their sto- 
ries call us to imagine the stories of the unrecognized ones. In 
telling of both kinds of stories, those recorded in the Bible and 
those not recorded, the angle from which the story is told is cru- 
cial. It is told from women’s perspectives. These perspectives 





'8 Renita J. Weems, Just a Sister Away (San Diego: LuraMedia, 1988), 53-69. 
*? Walter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagination (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978), 
44-61. Kathleen Fischer, Women at the Well: Feminist Perspectives on Spiritual Direction 


(New York: Paulist, 1988) also points out the prophetic (and imaginative) role of the spir- 
itual director, 17. 
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are many and diverse, yet they are united by the common expe- 
riences of being women. 

To read and reinterpret these biblical texts with other women 
is to become part of a large community which supports women’s 
growth. This community functions as the “cloud of witnesses” 
past and present. The women in the biblical narratives are the 
community from the past brought as witness to the present. The 
women in the study groups form the contemporary community, 
a bodily presence of love and support. This community cele- 
brates and affirms women through ritual, in prayer, song, and 
celebration. Worship rituals remind the community of God’s 
presence in its midst. They bind members of the community to 
God and to each other. This community contributes new depth 
of understanding to what is church, and what is the church’s 
mission. 


Hermeneutics 


We have looked at traditional theological categories that are re- 
shaped by women’s experience. Plaskow and Christ have stated 
that feminist theologians also ask, “Who is doing theology; what 
counts as theology; how is theology being done?’?! These ques- 
tions are important for understanding biblical education for 
women’s spirituality. The answers to these questions illuminate 
the Bible study described at the beginning of this paper. 

First, women are doing theology. These women include schol- 
ars, clergy, teachers, and laywomen with a diversity of gifts and 
experiences and a unity based on gender. As a result, what counts 
as theology for us is that which is grounded in women’s expe- 
rience and is an advocate for women. The way in which this 
theology is done is to bring healing and wholeness to women, to 
help them find redemption. As a result, the method is feminist. 
As IL have stated above, the steps of the Bible study which I use 
are drawn from Elisabeth Schiissler Forenza’s feminist biblical 
hermeneutics.22 Ironically, many women in our churches who 
are scared of the term “feminist” enjoy and profit from these Bi- 


ble studies. 





21 Judith Plaskow and Carol Christ, Weaving the Visions (New York: Harper & Row, 


1989), 6. 
22 Bread Not Stone: The Challenge of Feminist Biblical Interpretation. 
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This feminist method of Bible study is centered in reinter- 
preting stories from women’s past, as found in Scriture. The re- 
sources of biblical scholars help us find or reconstruct that which 
has been lost: women’s history. Both historical-critical and liter- 
ary tools are needed. The crucial question for women of faith is 
how to make the link between story and scripture, between his- 
tory and sacred text. The answer provided for us by these wo- 
men’s Bible studies is imagination and ritual. Judith Plaskow has 
also identified these elements as key links. She states, “Informa- 
tion about women’s past may be instructive and even stirring, 
but it is not transformative until it becomes part of the communi- 
ty’s collective memory. . . . ”25 She describes the way the use of 
imagination, or midrash, makes the texts speak to the contem- 
porary world. It allows the stories of Sarah and Hagar, for ex- 
ample, to be told from a more modern standpoint, in order to 
uncover eternal truths found in the texts. 

Ritual is the other key in linking story and sacred text. Ritual 
transforms history and midrash into “living memory.” Women’s 
liturgies, published and unpublished, are flourishing as women 
‘gather for Bible study and worship. Christian (and Jewish) wom- 
en's liturgies use songs and movement based on biblical story, 
prayers, and litanies that remember women past, present, and 
future, and meditations that center us in new truth about God. 


Biblical Education 


Biblical education that supports women’s spirituality is an action 
of acommunity of faith. It is education that is not value neutral. 
Rather it advocates for the wholeness of those in its community. 
Truth is revealed and transformation occurs in the meeting of 
sacred text and the members of the community. In this context, 
imagination is an important tool in the search for truth. Ritual 
deepens transformation by celebrating the new understandings 
that have been found and calling for new living and greater 
loving. 

We have been examining Bible study for women’s spiritual 
growth. Yet I believe that we can derive clues for biblical educa- 





23 Judith Plaskow, “Jewish Memory from a Feminist Perspective,” in Judith Plaskow 
and Carol P. Christ (eds), Weaving the Visions: New Patterns in Feminist Spirituality 
(San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989), 44. , 


4 Plaskow, 48. 
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tion for all people. The elements described as necessary for wom- 
en's Bible study can be helpful for many other groups. First, Bi- 
ble study needs to occur in a community that learns to name its 
context and to describe its experience of pain and empower- 
ment. Second, the key theological issues of God, human sin, re- 
demption, and call can be explored in dialogue with biblical 
stories and community and personal experience. The hermeneu- 
tics being used need to be clarified. Third, some simple tools of 
historical-critical and literary analysis can be taught. Fourth, imag- 
ination can be encouraged and the art of midrash can be prac- 
ticed. A fifth element is ritual, which binds the community, bibli- 
cal and contemporary, with God. Ritual is also part of the call to 
further action and study. 

These elements allow Bible students to be engaged with the 
biblical texts, so that they find truth and transformation for their 
lives. Students are aided in learning the biblical stories and in 
developing skills with which to interpret them. The teacher’s 
role is to introduce historical-critical and literary tools, as well as 
the imaginative tool of midrash. The teacher also listens for the 
silenced voices of the students and, with God and the communi- 
ty, helps bring to birth their ability to engage in interpretation 
out of their own voice. Dialogue and liberation are central to the 
pedagogy. 

Discovery of truth for oneself in the Bible, and the transfor- 
mation of one’s life, are processes initiated by God. Through 
study and ritual, the community knows and identifies God work- 
ing in its midst, in the contemporary context. God is thereby able 
to work through the members of the community. Bible study, 
therefore, is always set in a community (sometimes this com- 
munity exists mentally rather than physically). The diverse voices 
of the community are needed to bring out God’s voice. The 
teacher and students work together to hear each other and to call 
each other to transformative knowledge and action. 

The Bible is, for many of us, Scripture. When studied and in- 
terpreted in communities of women and/or men committed to 
spiritual growth, God is encountered and a process of transfor- 
mation begins. 


Christine E. Blair is director of the Doctor of Ministry and Continuing Edu- 
cation Programs and assistant professor of practical theology at Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. 
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Introduction 


Standing alert within a spiritual tradition reveals diversity. Many 
spiritual visions co-exist within the same faith. Dorothy Day 
highlighted this reality with a comment about her fellow Cath- 
olic, Francis Cardinal Spellman, who held a decidedly different 
vision of Christianity: “the only place I could meet him is at the 
Communion rail.” Church-goers who see friends, neighbors, and 
co-workers in other pews, community members who share the 
Word and words with a handful of other believers, and students 
in religious education classes who experience a diverse array of 
teachers realize not all believers think and act alike.! 

Where does one find significant expressions of spiritual di- 
versity today? I suggest one important manifestation of spiritual 
diversity is in the genre of contemporary autobiography and 
memoir. Within this genre, diverse voices keep their individual 
and collective experiences, and the meanings of their memories, 
from obliteration. Diversity is both honored and celebrated by 
these autobiographies and memoirs. 





1 The acknowledgement of diversity is an essential part of many contemporary 
theologies. See for example Susan Brooks Thistlethwaite and Mary Potter Engels (eds.), 
Lift Every Voice (San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1990) p. 3. “Even the one banner of 
‘third worldhood’ is as absurd and denigrating as the old assertion that all Chinese look 
alike. People look alike only when you cannot be bothered to look at them closely. [Juan 
Luis Segundo, The Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis: 1976), 33] “Third 
World’ then is ‘a flabby concept,’ and ‘an ideological instrument of the West.’ [See Juan 
Luis Segundo, Grace and the Human Condition (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1973), 58-59, 
152ff.)].” 
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These texts are different in intent and design from creedal 
statements and canonical writings. By giving expression to diver- 
sity not always present in formal articulations or canonical litera- 
ture of specific religious traditions, they sometimes complement 
and sometimes conflict with these formalized texts of various re- 
ligious traditions. 

In this paper I argue that significant spiritual narratives which 
give testimony to spiritual diversity exist within the contempo- 
rary body of literature known as autobiography or as memoir. 
Such spiritual narratives, although generated outside the formal 
structures of religion, are essentially religious. This genre of spir- 
itual narrative, which manifests itself both in fiction and in non- 
fiction, is crucial to the process of contemporary religious educa- 
tion. So also is how one reads and, eventually, how one writes a 
spiritual narrative. This argument, while acknowledging contem- 
porary autobiography and memoir as a manifestation of spiritual 
diversity, raises questions and challenges for religious educators. 


The Spiritual Narrative 


Spiritual narrative, for the purposes of this presentation, can be 
divided into two broad forms. The first form, the overtly spiritu- 
al narrative, arises within a religious tradition, is fashioned in 
good part by the practice of testimony often within a liturgical 
setting, and employs specifically religious vocabulary.2 The sec- 
ond form arises outside a specific religious tradition, is fashioned 
in part by the policies and procedures of the commercial pub- 
lishing world, and does not use specifically religious vocabulary. 
This second form of spiritual narrative in the so-called secular 
arena is the focus of this paper. 

This phrase, “so-called secular literature,” is used because the 
distinction between what is a sacred narrative and what is a secu- 
lar narrative, other than to identify context and external form, is 
not altogether helpful. Philip Phenix, writing on school curricu- 
lum a quarter century ago and building on Tillichian insights,’ 
generated four useful dimensions to approach the reality of the 
religious: the secular secular (experiences not conventionally re- 





? See for example Diane Sasson, The Shaker Spiritual Narrative (Knoxville: The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1983). 


* Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (NY: Harper and Row, 1957). 
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garded as a religious); the sacred secular (ordinary experiences 
which reveal infinite depths of meaning); the sacred sacred (ex- 
periences customarily viewed as specifically religious); and the 
secular sacred (experiences once religious which have lost that 
identification).4 Of these four, Phenix zeroes in on the second 
category, the sacred secular, suggesting that God is most and 
best revealed here: “ . the concerns of faith are chiefly man- 
ifest in the regular subjects of study and not solely or primarily in 
specifically religious studies or devotional exercises.” 


In all schools then, it is through the ordinary curriculum that the oper- 
ant faith of teachers and students is most clearly manifest. It is the ul- 
timate perspectives on what occurs in the daily life of the school that 
reveal a person’s actual religious outlook. All education pursued with 
concern for ultimate meanings is religious education, and all teaching 
and learning dedicated to the highest excellence and the deepest truth 
are in a fundamental sense acts of worship.°® 


Phenix’s insights, although contextualized and exemplified 
by the formal school setting, are also, I believe, applicable in 
non-school educational environments. 

The contemporary spiritual narrative is a fine example of 
Phenix’s “sacred secular” dimension. The “secular” nature of the 
contemporary spiritual narrative is, then, its strength, not its 
weakness. So the contemporary spiritual narrative is at the heart 
of the religious education enterprise, not just a peripheral activ- 
ity or only a shrewd methodology. 

The “sacred secular” contemporary spiritual narrative, in ad- 
dition to being the most effective format for religious education 
(according to Phenix), strikes me as appropriate to the particular 
historical moment. The growing differentiation between religion 
and spirituality, well documented nearly 20 years ago in Marilyn 
Fergeson’s work, The Aquarian Conspiracy,’ continues. To say 
that all spiritual narratives from within specific religious tra- 
ditions are solely denominational indoctrination is simplistic. 
Yet some people, especially younger people, do have this atti- 


4 Philip Phenix, Education and the Worship of God (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1966, 19-21. 

> Tbid., 10. 

6 Tbid., 26. 

7 Marilyn Ferguson, The Aquarian Conspiracy: Personal and Social Transformation 
in the 1980s (Los Angeles: J. P. Tarcher, 1980) chapter 11, pp. 361-386. 
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tude about spiritual narratives whose roots are specifically reli- 
gious. Hence, people who eschew the specifically religious, the 
sacred sacred, can become interested in these contemporary spir- 
itual narratives from the sacred secular realm. 


Autobiography and Memoir as Spiritual Narrative 


There are many and varied ways each human spirit goes about 
telling of its encounter with God. Telling one’s life story was a 
sacred responsibility in some pre-literate societies. Life narrative 
communicated each generation’s collective wisdom to succeed- 
ing generations. The tradition of passing on one’s life story was a 
spiritual experience both for teller and receiver.® 

What was a profoundly religious moment for some pre-literate 
peoples has become, in part, a disturbingly commercial event in 
contemporary, literate cultures. Some autobiographies today are 
told to turn a profit, not to communicate wisdom. They usually 
follow a set pattern: the subject is a person currently in the lime- 
light, the “autobiography” is written by a ghostwriter, and it is 
produced quickly so that its marketing capitalizes on the sub- 
ject’s current fame. Yet, among the myriad of published autobi- 
ographies and memoirs, some of these books depart from such 
marketplace scams and truly are spiritual narratives. 

Two important distinctions are necessary before proceeding 
to a discussion of specific contemporary spiritual narratives. First, 
the definition and relationship between autobiography and mem- 
oir needs to be clarified. Secondly, the forms of autobiography 
and memoir need to be explored. 

Although autobiography connotes the telling of a complete 
life, no autobiography is complete. Even the most detailed, seem- 
ingly complete autobiography is only a selective portion of a 
person’s life. It is, in fact, a type of memoir. Memoir connotes a 
particular portion of a life, and a memoir often is looked upon as 
a part of an autobiography. I think, however, it is helpful to look 
at what is called autobiography as a type of memoir, not memoir 
as a portion of autobiography.° 

Second, all narratives, including autobiography and memoir, 





* See for example “The Rainmaker” in Herman, Hesse, Magister Ludi (NY: Henry 
Holt, 1949). ; 


” Others differ in definition of and distinction between autobiography and memoir. 
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are artistically cast. Some narratives take the form of non-fiction; 
other narratives take the form of fiction.!” A life story, or part of 
a life story, cast as fiction is no less a spiritual narrative than those 
that are non-fiction. 

Of the many excellent contemporary spiritual narratives to 
choose from, I have selected one novel by an African-American 
woman, Beloved," and one memoir by a gay man, Borrowed 
Time.” In addition to being commercial successes, each is a 
grass-roots expression of spiritual diversity that gives voice to the 
voiceless and power to the powerless. These spiritual narratives 
break a silence that aids oppressors, never the oppressed. 


A Work of Fiction as Spiritual Narrative 


Beloved by Toni Morrison won the Pulitzer Prize for fiction in 
1988. It is the story of an African-American ex-slave woman set 
several years after the Civil War. This novel probes well past the 
point of comfort for many readers in order to come into contact 
with slave and ex-slave life. Can life be so horrible that it is right 
and proper for a woman to kill her children? Can a mother find 
meaning in such an act? Can she recover from such an act? And 
how do her family and friends react to such a horrible scenario? 

According to the author of Beloved, spiritual insight lies not 
in history, but in imagination. 





See for example A.O.J. Cocksut, The Art of Autobiography (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1984), p. 5. “I adopt as my own the broad and sensible distinction made by 
Roy Pascal between autobiography and memoir or reminiscence: ‘In the autobiography 
proper, attention is focused on the self, in the memoir or reminiscence on others.’ (Roy 
Pascal, Design and Truth in Autobiography, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1960, p. 5.) Au- 
tobiography and memoir may be mixed in the same book, and sometimes on the same 
page, but they are still theoretically distinct. As my title will indicate, my concern is ex- 
clusively with the first. The question proposed by this book is: how do people perceive 
their own nature and development, and what literary forms do they find to convey them 
to their readers? There are a few cases (very few, I think), like Newman’s Apologia, of 
works which are equally notable both as memoir and as autobiography. Then I ignore 
the memoir as far as I can, as falling outside my subject.” 

10 [ do not mean to suggest these are the only two ways in which a spiritual narrative 
can be cast. Carolyn G. Heilbrun in Writing a Woman’s Life (NY: Ballantine Books, 1988) 
lists four ways to write (a woman’s) life: “the woman herself may tell it, in what she 
chooses to call an autobiography; she may tell it in what she chooses to call fiction; a bio- 
grapher, woman or man, may write the woman’s life in what is called a biography; or the 
woman may write her own life in advance of living it, unconsciously, and without recog- 


nizing or naming the process.” (11) 
11 Toni Morrison, Beloved (NY: New American Library, 1987). 


12 Paul Monette, Borrowed Time (NY: Avon Books, 1988). 
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Toni Morrison, another searcher for truth in the buried past, also 
knows that it can only be quarried by an act of imagination. She takes 
as her literary heritage the slave narratives written in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries to persuade white Americans that blacks 
were “worthy of God’s grace and the immediate abandonment of 
slavery.” But because those writers wanted to elevate the argument 
and not anger their masters, they “dropped a veil” over the terrible 
details of the daily existence; no trace of their thoughts and emotions 
can be found. Toni Morrison wants access to that interior life — it 
contains the truth about her past that she needs for her work. She can 
only get by imagining it; by an act of writing. Unlike Russell Baker, 
heightening reality to give it the drama of fiction, Toni Morrison uses 
fiction to conjure up what was real.!° 


What was lost, access to the interior life, is restored through 
imagination. And Toni Morrison’s method for establishing access 
to the interior life through exercise of the imagination is depen- 
dent upon certain things. Trusting one’s own recollections as well 
as the recollections of others are primary. These are what she 
calls “memories within” and, as she relates, “are the subsoil of 
my work. But memories and recollections won't give me total 
,access to the unwritten interior life of these people. Only the act 
of the imagination can help me.”!4 

The act of imagination, as understood and practiced by Mor- 
rison, is a gateway into the interior life. But this act of imagina- 
tion is both similar to and different from autobiographical 
strategies. She terms this “a kind of literary archeology. On the 
basis of some information and a little bit of guesswork you jour- 
ney to a site to see what remains were left behind and to recon- 
struct the world that these remains imply.”!® 

How best to create a spiritual narrative, that is, explorations 
and manifestations of the interior life? Toni Morrison as author 
makes a strong case for fiction as a primary and preferred meth- 
odology both in her theory articulated in “The Site of Memory” 


'S William Zinsser (ed.), Inventing the Truth (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1987) 25-26. The reference to Russell Baker in the last sentence reflects Baker’s own re- 


flections in this same volume. That chapter, entitled, “Life with Mother” explores Russell 
Baker’s book, Growing Up. 


as Toni Morrison, “The Site of Memory” 111, in Inventing the Truth, William Zinsser 
(ed.). 

15 This is a particularly apt analogy especially when considering the distinction be- 
tween classical archeology and the “new” archeology. Classical archeology had as its goal 
the recovery of lost art and architecture objects. The New Archeology has as its goal the 
recovery of the total lifeways of the peoples whose artifacts are recovered. 
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and, even more dramatically by the example of her work of fic- 
tion, Beloved. 

This book, then, like other spiritual narratives cast in the 
mode of fiction, “leads to a discovery of the religious character 
of the imagination.”!® The use of fiction as vehicle for spiritual 
narrative is more than effective methodology. It is a work of re- 
ligious imagination that teaches, just as teaching is a work of reli- 
gious imagination.!” 


A Work of Non-Fiction as a Spiritual Narrative 


Borrowed Time by Paul Monette is subtitled “an AIDS Memoir.” 
The author tells the story of his partner’s illness and death. In do- 
ing so he also tells a good part of his own story and the story of 
the gay community's struggle with the AIDS pandemic. Unlike 
Toni Morrison’s Beloved, this spiritual narrative is factual truth. 
The detailed accounts of their last 19 months together, their 
search for help, their circle of caring friends, and the eventual 
comfort they find in what for them became a spiritual text are re- 
lated with journalistic accuracy and attention to detail. 

Paul Monette’s status as an already published writer certainly 
made it “easier” for him to pen this memoir and, in all probabil- 
ity, to get it published. But in no way can that explain the search 
for a spirituality and the depth of personal vision this text so 
movingly reveals. 

The text that became spiritual for Paul Monette and his part- 
ner Roger were the dialogues of Plato. “We used the blue-cloth 
Oxford volume called Portrait of Sccrates, comprising the Apol- 
ogy and the two last dialogues of the philosopher’s life, edited by 
the aforementioned Livingstone (Sir R. W.).”!® Roger, now blind, 
listens to Paul (and sometimes others) reading from their per- 
sonal scripture. 

That Socrates was unpretentious almost’ to a fault, never believing 

‘wisdom was his alone or made him superior, but that everyone pos- 


sessed it if one could only talk it out. That his method was conversa- 
tion — this alone gave a sort of romantic burnish to the running Pla- 





16 Maria Harris, Teaching and Religious Imagination (San Francisco: Harper and 
Row, 1987) 21. 

1 Thid., p. 22. 

18 Monette, p. 299. 
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tonic dialogue the two of us had volleyed for twelve years. That he 
lived in a time of “official” gods, the golden age of his people seizing 
up as Athens fell under the wheels of war. It all made a certain Medi- 
terranean sense, of connection if you will, which ought to temper my 
stridency toward those who contrive their essential self from the Bi- 
ble, or indeed from Warren Beatty’s sister. Livingstone imagined what 
a threat Socrates must have been to established ideas and self-impor- 
tant men. The more we thought about him, the more he seemed a first 
principle of all our own reading and travel and yearning for definition.'% 


Religious education teachers no doubt covet this example for 
theological reflection operative in the above quote, and they 
wish all their students would achieve such level of both ability 
and insight, perhaps with one exception. They would want it to 
be with the scriptures of their religious tradition. Paul Monette 
and his partner Roger, however, found their spiritual anchor else- 
where: “No matter how scorched the earth became, no one could 
take Plato away from us, not what we'd managed to read 
together.””° 

Since writing the memoir, Borrowed Time, Paul Monette has 
written and published two novels, Afterlife?! and Halfway 
Home.” 


Other Contemporary Examples of Spiritual Narratives 


Many other books are also excellent examples of contemporary 
spiritual narrative. Two fiction books are World of Wonders*® by 
Robertson Davies and Angle of Repose** by Wallace Stegner. 

World of Wonders, the third novel of the Deptford Trilogy,” 
in addition to an engaging life story, also has many reflections on 
autobiography itself. The major character, who undergoes var- 
ious name changes as the story progresses, runs away with the 
circus as a young boy, is sexually abused by his circus mentor, 
and eventually becomes an actor and a magician. 

Angle of Repose is an intergenerational spiritual narrative. 
The major character, sickly and wheelchair bound, reviews the 


19 Tbid., p. 299. 

EON Dice pwoUe. 

71 Paul Monette, Afterlife (NY: Crown, 1990). 

2 Paul Monette, Halfway Home (NY: Crown, 1991). 

*3 Robertson Davies, World of Wonders (NY: Penguin Books, 1976). 

*4 Wallace Stegner, Angle of Repose (NY: Doubleday, 1971). 

* The first two books of the Deptford Trilogy are Fifth Business and The Manticore. 
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lives of his ancestors using letters and other family heirlooms 
and, in doing so, reviews his own life. 

Some non-fiction books I would place in this category of con- 
temporary spiritual narrative are Black Elk Speaks by John Nei- 
hardt,?° My Place by Sally Morgan?’, The Last Farmer by 
Howard Kohn,” and Uncommon Wisdom by Fritjof Capra. 

Black Elk Speaks is the life story of a Sioux Native American 
Holy Man who grew up during the Indian Wars of the late 1800s. 
Black Elk told his life narrative to a WPA writer during the De- 
pression, which broke a taboo among his own tribe not to reveal 
tribal lore to outsiders. This book has received wide attention 
since the 1960s. 

My Place is “an (Australian) Aborigine’s stubborn quest for 
her truth, heritage, and origins.”*° It is the story of three women, 
the author herself who searches out her genealogy, her grand- 
mother who has denied her aboriginal origin for most of her life, 
and the grandmother’s daughter, the author’s mother, who is 
caught between the conflicting values of her daughter’s genera- 
tion and her mother’s generation. . 

The Last Farmer, subtitled “An American Memoir,” is the 
story of father and son. The father, a man of staunch Lutheran 
faith and traditional rural American values, moves toward forced 
retirement because of his own aging and a poor farm economy. 
His son, now in mid-life who left the family farm as a youth, 
must decide if he should return and take over the farm. It is, in 
some ways, a “thick description” of the Prodigal Son story. 

Uncommon Wisdom! relates an intellectual journey that 
searches for relationships and connections among the branches 
of knowledge. The author, a one-time university professor, iron- 
ically must leave academe in order to pursue his quest. His 
teachers, his mentors, his ways of learning, most importantly his 
passion for knowledge, are uniquely refreshing. 





26 John Neihardt, Black Elk Speaks (NY: Morrow, 1932). 

27 Sally Morgan, My Place (NY: Seaver Books, 1987). 

28 Howard Kohn, The Last Farmer (NY: Harper and Row, 1988). 

29 Fritjof Capra, Uncommon Wisdom (NY: Simon and Schuster, 1988). 

39 Morgan, book jacket. 

31 T am grateful to students in my course, “Autobiography and Memoir in Religion,” at 
the Institute of Pastoral Studies, Loyola University, Chicago, who have introduced me to 
some of these autobiographies and memoirs. 
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Reading Contemporary Spiritual Narratives 


Readers of contemporary spiritual narratives have an important 
role to contribute to this discussion. All readers look for a “good 
read,” an engaging, moving, and timely text. Yet some readers 
approach reading as “escapist” activity. Spiritual narrative is not 
escapist literature; it is literature of involvement. 

How then to best read contemporary spiritual narratives? 
John Dunne suggests a method he has termed “passing over.” 
Dunne’s method suggests, after having delved into a life narra- 
tive, one return to his or her own life to see it anew.*? Dunne’s 
approach is particularly apt for encountering diversity in spirit- 
ual traditions through narratives. On the surface it looks as if di- 
versity might lead one away from a particular spiritual tradition. 
But in reality diverse spiritual narratives become a new lens 
through which to view one’s own spirituality. Ultimately, diver- 
sity has the ability to focus attention back to one’s own spiritual 
tradition. 

The effect any spiritual narrative has on a particular person is 
subjective. What one person finds a significant spiritual expe- 
rience another person finds hollow. John Dunne’s approach, or 
any other approach to spiritual narrative, is meaningless unless 
the reader is able to establish a significant relationship with par- 
ticular texts. 


Writing Contemporary Spiritual Narratives 


Some among us will be moved or called to construct their own 
spiritual narrative in the form of autobiography or memoir. Such 
activity can be a valued learning process for the writer. Many 
who have participated in the Intensive Journal Workshops devel- 
oped by Ira Progoff know well the benefits of such a process. 
More recently, workshops such as “Writing Your Spiritual Auto- 
biography,” developed by Dan Wakefield,°4 have focused both 
on the experience and the benefits of such a process for par- 
ticipants. 





* John S. Dunne, The Way of All the Earth (NY: Macmillan, 1972). 

33 For an excellent summary of John Dunne’s thought see Jon Nilson, “Doing Theol- 
ogy by Heart,” Theological Studies, 48 (March, 1987) 48-65. 

*4 See Dan Wakefield, The Story of Your Life (Boston: Beacon Press, 1990). This au- 
thor has also published a memoir entitled Returning (NY: Doubleday, 1988). 
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There is another important reason to generate spiritual narra- 
tives in addition to one’s own growth and development. And that 
reason is for the sake of the community. One might not feel the 
need to render a fully artistic rendering of his or her spiritual nar- 
rative in order to grow from it personally. But, in order to make 
it available to a larger community, artistry is necessary. The final 
product, then, ideally is not an act of ego but a gift to the wider 
world. Most authors of spiritual narratives today have enriched 
their own understandings of what is religious and their quests to 
know, understand, and nurture their own interior lives by read- 
ing other spiritual narratives. Now they take their turn to make 
contributions to the genre of spiritual narrative for the sake of 
others. It is, ultimately, a selfless act. 


Areas of Further Exploration 


The identification of certain contemporary autobiographies and 
memoirs as significant spiritual narratives and the claim that I 
have made that they are central to contemporary religious edu- 
cation raises concerns and challenges. Some questions for discus- 
sion and reflection follow. 

How does this type of spiritual narrative contribute to a reli- 
gious education program within a specific faith tradition? Many 
of these aforementioned autobiographies and memoirs, while 
overtly spiritual, do not manifest a particular confessional stance. 
Might this be counterproductive to some programs’ more spe- 
cific goals and objectives? 

What is the relationship, if any, between these spiritual narra- 
tives and the canon of scripture particular faith groups treasure? 
Do these contemporary spiritual narratives stand in opposition 
to various scriptures? Do they illuminate some of the canonical 
stories? Or might they lead to the development of a new canon? 

Are such spiritual narratives as discussed in this paper reli- 
gious texts? If so, does it “become imperative for the theologian 
to seek an adequate method of interpretation for (these) texts” ?% 

What is a classic? Are some of these autobiographies and 
memoirs so significant that they should be included in this cate- 





35 See Peter Gilmour, “Canons and Fundamentalism: Obstacles to Change,” in C hanges 
(Romeoville, IL: Christian Brothers Publications, forthcoming). 
36 David Tracy, Blessed Rage for Order (NY: The Seabury Press) 73. 
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gory? David Tracy writes “that certain expressions of the human 
spirit so disclose a compelling truth about our lives that we can- 
not deny them some kind of normative status.”°” 

What is a primary source? Mortimer J. Adler, co-founder of 
the Great Books of the Western World Program and author of 
The Paideia Proposal,** urges all education to be built around 
students reading primary sources. Do contemporary autobiog- 
raphies and memoirs that are spiritual narratives qualify either as 
potential candidates for the Great Books Program or as primary 
source material? 


Peter Gilmour is assistant professor of pastoral studies at Loyola University 
Chicago. 
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ROOTS OF SPIRITUALITY 
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In an overview article on Buddhism in The Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion, the authors suggest that the usual approaches to the study 
of religions, whether they be the historical sweep or the doctrinal 
route, leave much to be desired in the comparative study of reli- 
gions. They comment further that “We cannot make central to 
Buddhism or any other religion by way of comparison/contrast, 

‘any single element. That is a myopic view or viewing of another 
religion through a Western lens.”! The same sort of caveat was 
made by Parrinder almost two decades earlier when he urged his 
colleagues in the field of comparative religion: “To regard other 
religious truths as subservient to one’s own smacks of patronage. 
It is to take too narrow a view of religion, as if all that mattered 
was one’s own viewpoint.” 

Taking seriously the above admonitions against myopia and 
equally as serious the chastening experience of trying to intro- 
duce world religions to a captive audience of undergraduates, 
this essay offers an approach to the study of religions based upon 
three frames of reference: memory, land, and pilgrimage. Each 
of the three was used as a focused lens to view critically a reli- 


' Frank Reynolds and Charles Hallsey, “Buddhism: An Overview,” in Encyclopedia of 
Religion, Vol. 2:334-351, M. Eliade, Ed., 1988, NY: The Free Press. See also J. Kitagawa, 
“The History of Religions (Religionswissenschaft) Then and Now,” in The History of 
Religions, J. Kitagawa, Ed., pp. 121-143. 

> Geoffrey Parrinder, Comparative Religion, p. 54. According to Streng, “To use non- 
western models of religiousness may also allow us to get some insight into the dynamics 


of religion which do not require an affirmation of monotheism,’ * Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion (1972), 2:227. 
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gious people’s sacred traditions, whether oral or written (mem- 
ory), what they consider to be sacred land or space given to 
them as a promised inheritance (land), and how a religious peo- 
ple continue their religious journey toward oneness with the 
transcendent during their earthly sojourn (pilgrimage). 

The major religions approached — Hinduism, Buddhism, Is- 
lam, Judaism, and Christianity — were to be made more acces- 
sible by courtesy of these three frames of reference. For example, 
the importance of land or sacred space to a religious people be- 
came even more evident with the outbreak of war between Iraq 
and the allied forces over the kingdom of Kuwait. Although ji- 
had or “holy war” had never been considered one of the five pil- 
lars of the Islamic faith, it did not stop Saddam Hussein from 
describing the conflict as such when fighting the infidel forces 
(Christians and renegade Arab brothers). Before any jingoistic 
Westerner could righteously pounce on this as an obvious reli- 
gious ruse, one could easily track the metamorphosis of the 
United States’ initial intervention as protector of Kuwait to Pres- 
ident George Bush’s claim that the offensive action taken in the 
desert was a morally just one. Thus, through the lens of land, an 
inquirer could compare, contrast, critique, and question the con- 
cept of “holy war” and as well as the theory of “just war,” how 
piety and patriotism vie with one another for the moral high 
ground even in desert flatlands.? 

Although an investigator can be as myopic with three frames 
of reference as with one lens,’ it was hoped that examining the 
world’s major religions along with these three lines of thought 
would encourage wider considerations and a broadening of hori- 
zons in the quest. However, to insure against the pitfall of being 
too bound by the three frames themselves, it seemed appropriate 





3 To see how piety and patriotism sometimes conspire to make war a human duty 
with a divine two-edged sword, read Luigi Pirandello’s short story “War” and Yukio Mi- 
shima’s “Patriotism” in tandemn. 

4 Lee G. Bolman and Terrence E. Deal, Modern Approaches to Understanding and 
Managing Organizations (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1984), pp. 6-7. “Each frame has its 
own vision of reality. . . . When we introduce the four frames, people often respond 
with initial confusion. The frames seem to contradict one another; there is no right 
answer. Exploration of this issue often produces tension and conflict.” Ina recent discus- 
sion on the role of ideas in thinking, one author notes, “They [ideas] serve as ‘lens, direct- 
ing our attention toward important aspects of the environment — allowing us to locate 
and extract information that otherwise would be overlooked.” Richard S. Prawat, “The 
Value of Ideas: The Immersion Approach to the Development of Thinking,” Educational 


Researcher (1991) 20, 2:5. 
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to add and adapt Turner’s ideas on the relationship between 
structure and anti-struture of communitas’ to the threefold sche- 
ma. For example, memory and land, with their tendency toward 
centripetal movement, could be seen as contributing to the build- 
ing up of structures of a religion, while pilgrimage, with its cen- 
trifugal motion, could be termed antistructural and “eccentric.”® 

In his research on pilgrimage as a spiritual journey, Pace writes 
that “Pilgrims are marginal people of major religions — or re- 
garded as suspect by official ecclesiastical hierarchy. Pilgrim- 
ages are seen as anti-structural or anti-status quo.’”’ Seen within 
the tensive relationship between structure and communitas’ anti- 
structure, pilgrimage provides a necessary cushion or arms’ length 
distance away from the sometimes conservative and more con- 
trolling factors of memory and land. In doing so, the element or 
dynamism of pilgrimage affords marginal members of a com- 
munity the opportunity to search for spiritual sustenance beyond, 
but not necessarily outside, the organized and orthodox boun- 
daries of their established belief system. In short, where memory 
and land might tend to become fixed and sometimes smothering 
features of a religious group, the outward pull of pilgrimage 
provides a healthy counterbalance to this overwhelming inward 
tug of memory and land in a religious community. Although 
originally addressing educators, Maxine Greene’s admonition 
might also be useful to pilgrims when she warned, “. . . with- 
stand the seductions of self-righteousness and the pull of institu- 
tional bad faith.”’ The author’s allusion to “bad faith” in this 





° Victor Turner, The Ritual Process, New York: Penguin Books, 1969. The author suc- 
cinctly states the relationship between the two: “Spontaneous communitas can never be 
adequately expressed in a structural form, but it may arise unpredictably at any time be- 
tween human beings who are institutionally reckoned or defined as members of any or 
all kinds of social groupings, or of none,” p. 125. 

° Victor and Edith Turner’s, Image and Pilgrimage in Christian Culture (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1978) offers a fuller treatment of pilgrimage as anti-structure 
in established religions. “Though the phenomenon of pilgrimage has a common proces- 
sual form,” the Turners write, “each pilgrimage has a particular history, which is affected 
by world and regional history. The duration of a ritual process . . . is defined as being 
oe the historical timestream; often the ritual is performed in a marginal site . . .” 
p. 148. 

" Enzo Pace, “Pilgrimage as Spiritual Journey: An Analysis of Pilgrimage Using the 
Theory of V. Turner and the Resource Mobilization Approach,” in Social Compass 
(1989) 36, 2:229-244, 

* Maxine Greene, Landscapes of Learning (New York: Teachers College Press, 1978), 
p. 102. More directly dealing with the topic at hand, see Jean Remy, “Pilgrimage and 
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instance is skewed to the existential variety, but religious thinkers 
are no slouches when it comes to castigating “bad faith,” espe- 
cially in the ironic twists and turns presented in both the parables 
of Jesus and the Jakata or stories of the Buddha.® 


Memory: A Living and An Active Force 


The quintessential life force of any religion is its memory. Its 
power to re-call, re-experience, and re-imagine the events and 
moments that make a people a chosen one is testified to by in- 
spired oracles and writers. Religious memory, when alive and 
well in a community of devotees, is much more than a ransack- 
ing activity of the past by faithful scribes in order to justify pres- 
ent practices in a religion. Rather, the memory of a religious 
body thrives and survives vigorously by its constant pursuit of 
probing and perceptive remembering and doing. It is the memo- 
ry s complementary powers of thinking and doing that receives 
such lyrical praise from Augustine in his inimitable Book X of his 
Confession: “Memory which is like a great field or a spacious pal- 
ace, a storehouse .. . In it are stored away all the thoughts by 
which we enlarge upon or diminish or modify in any way .. . 
When I use my memory I ask it to produce whatever it is that I 
wish to remember.”!° Along the same lines, one philosopher has 
commented on the use and misuse of memory in these sharp 
words: 
Whoever uses his memory as a mere faculty — and any “technique” of 
memory is such a use — does not yet possess it as something that is ab- 


solutely his own. Memory must be formed; for memory is not mem- 
ory for anything and everything . . . It is time to rescue the phe- 


Modernity” in Social Compass, 36(2), 1989: 129-143. Also in the same issue, pp. 159-173, 
Christiane Deluz gives three types of pilgrimages: Redeeming, Therapeutic, and Mysti- 
cal. Each pilgrimage offers the religious seeker an “object” and hopes to experience a 
“subject’s transformation.” In my own elaboration of Deluz’s types, I have added Mis- 
sionary and Persecuted People’s pilgrimages. The objects are converts and freedom to 
practice one’s religion, respectively for the religious seekers. 

° John D. Crossan, In Parables (New York: Harper & Row, 1973), maintains: “But we 
do not want parables. We want precepts and we want programs. We want good precepts 
and we want sensible programs,” p. 82 [italics in original]. The Jataka or Stories of the 
Buddha’s Former Births, edited by E. B. Cavell (London: Routlege and Kegan Ltd., 
1973.) 

10 Augustine, Confessions, Trans. R. S. Pine-Coffin (New York: Penguin Books, 1961), 


p. 214. 
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nomenon of memory from being regarded merely as a psychological 
faculty and to see it as an essential element of the finite historical be- 
ing of man.!! 


This insistence on looking at memory as formative rather 
than strictly an informative tool in one’s life is dramatized in the 
missionary work of the Jesuit Matteo Ricci in China. His attempt 
to transplant and build a Western-type memory palace compar- 
able and possibly surpassing that of the mandarins collapsed of 
its own weight and from the diplomatic intrigue and pressures of 
the Chinese as well as the Roman curias.!? Similarly, in an other- 
wise understanding look at the collision course between Catholic 
missionary activity and African tribal belief, Donovan does a 
disservice to the role of memory among the Masai when he, 
through the ridiculing voice of a Masai catechist, describes a trib- 
al elder who is painfully searching his memory in order to come 
to grips with the Christian message: “Almost everything he learns, 
he learns by memory, by rote. It becomes automatic . .. When he 
needs an answer to a question, all he has to do is reach into his 
memory and come up with the correct answer.’ !’ As will be seen 
‘below in the discussion and accompanying diagram, this carica- 
ture of memory’s role in religious communities needs to be un- 
done and redrawn. 

Whether it is the sayings of the master or the commentaries of 
sages on those words, a religious people’s memory can be short- 
circuited or even crippled by the tendency to transform living 
words into “dead letters” of doctrinaire statements.'* Instead of 
putting a people in touch with their religious roots, the unreflec- 
tive and unimaginative use of a religious community's memory 
can literally and figuratively condemn a people to a systematic 
but remote acquaintance with past exoduses, easters, and en- 


'! Hans-George Gadamer, Truth and Method (2nd Rev. ed.) NY: Crossroad, 1989, pp. 
15-16. See also Thomas Groome, Sharing Faith (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991), pp. 
32-35 for the role of memory as “remembrance/forgetfulness of Being.” 


aa Jonathan D. Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci (New York: Viking, 
n 


pie Vincent J. Donovan, Christianity Rediscovered (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1978/ 
1988), p. 51. 


; '4 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition A History of the Development of Doc- 
trine, Vol. 1 The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100 — 600) (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1971), p. 9, “Tradition is the living faith of the dead; traditionalism is 
the dead faith for the living.” 
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counters with the divine that had changed the lives of their an- 
cestors so dramatically and irrevocably. 

That is why memory within all religions must be constantly 
monitored, recharged, rehabilitated, and reconstructed so that 
there exists a sustained and sacred atmosphere in which seekers 
of “the Way” or “the Vehicle” can tap into these living sources for 
inspiration. Le Carre in his latest novel aptly entitled, The Secret 
Pilgrim, has Ned Cavendish describe sagacious George Smiley’s 
visit and impromptu give-and-take with a group of novice spies 
at Sarratt as giving “back the dangerous edge to my memory.” 
Once that edge is dulled or lost, the stage is set for in-fighting: 
“Faced with the process of rationalization of sacred events, of 
domesticating and social control by religious or sacerdotal or- 
ganizations, different social strata appear to react by rediscover- 
ing forms of ‘popular piety,’ rites with magical-superstitious 
meanings or more simply open-minded and unprejudicial atti- 
tude towards miracles, extraordinary events, to messages of sal- 
vation which come through signs of energy and not in the rational 
language of official orthodoxy be it new or old.”! 

Further, if one sees the activity of memory within a religious 
community as “double-loop” type thinking,!” then its liberating 
force or dynamism enables followers to be simultaneously rooted 
in their faith traditions so that they can live their heritage in a 
dynamic manner in the present and look forward in hope to a fu- 
ture. On the negative side, memory can play the false and mis- 
leading prophet of the past by succumbing to the disease of 
traditionalism or longing for paradisiacal past. Similarly, religious 
memory can also court disaster by envisioning a utopian or dys- 
topian existence in the future that feeds upon people's fear in- 
stead of faith.!* One exegete compares the reconstruction of a 
community's memory in its scriptual sources to the delicate and 





15 John Le Carre, The Secret Pilgrim (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1991), p. 11. 


16 Pace, p. 239. 

'7 Chris Argyris and Donald Schon, Theory in Practice: Increasing Professional Effec- 
tiveness (Reading, MA: Addison Wesley, 1978). Schon himself has applied this “theory of 
action” to professional educators in two further works, The Reflective Practitioner (New 
York: Basic Books, 1983), and Educating the Reflecting Practitioner (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1987). 

18 Leon Festinger et al., When Prophecy Fails (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1956) 
and Rosabeth Kanter, Commitment and Community (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1972). 
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painstaking task of restoring an old painting which has been 
painted over again and again. One of the benefits of such indis- 
pensable work, according to another scripture scholar, is the 
ability to ask, “What were some of the ‘good enough’ solutions 
adopted by early Christians, and kept or discarded by later elite 
leadership?”!® 

Thus, the critical and active role played by memory could be 
illustrated in this fashion.”° 


oe eee eas oer 
1 






1 
Past ‘ Future 
Event — . . Event 
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The Land: Promised But Not Permanent Place 


Whether it be called the Promised Land or the Pure Land that 
offers serenity, peace, or enlightenment, religious people have 
sought this center of the universe relentlessly. With unequaled 
strength and staying power, the centripetal force of the land or 
sacred space has attracted worshippers to a particular locale 


') Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her (New York: Crossroad, 1984), p. 
164. Bruce J. Malina, “Christ and Time: Swiss or Mediterranean? Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly (1989) 51, 1:29. However, as Saldarini comments, “The overwhelming danger in the 
use of the methods and especially the results of sociology and anthropology is the cookie 
cutter approach in which abstract categories created for organizing data and testing 
hypotheses are imposed on or read into text. Such eisegesis lacks sensitivity to the text 
and to the limits of scientific categories.” Anthony J. Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and 
Sadducees in Palestinian Society: A Sociological Approach (Wilmington, DE: Michael 
Glazier, 1988), p. 14. 

*. Three influences on the creation of this diagram were William F. Lynch, Images of 
Faith (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1973); Paul Ricoeur, “Toward A 
Hermeneutic of the Idea of Revelation, Harvard Theological Review (1977), 70, 1-2:1-37; 
and Roger Haight, Dynamics of Theology (New York: Paulist Press, 1990). For another 
approach in representing one’s thinking in graphic terms, see Mary C. Boys, Educating in 
Faith Maps and Visions (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989). 
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where they build their homes, shrines, temples, mosques, or 
churches as the in-gathering site. As Eliade has speculated, “This 
is as much as to say that every religious man places himself at the 
Center of the World and by the same token at the very source of 
absolute reality, as close as possible to the opening that ensures 
him communication with the gods.”?! 

However, with the passage of time, as a poet once said, 
“things fall apart; the centre cannot hold.” Even for a people 
who can proudly trace their roots as a wandering and persecuted 
people, there comes a time when the nomadic experience gives 
way to a more sedentary lifestyle and a stronger sense of root- 
edness. Once a people have “arrived” or feel they have a home, 
then they learn to reenact in the comfort of their sanctuaries or 
homes the past dramas of escape from enslavement and suffer- 
ing. Ironically, the land possesses them as much as they think 
they have a hold on the land. 

Through this lens of land or sacred space, one can come to 
appreciate some of the social, economic, and political forces that 
might go into the shaping of strategies designed by a religious 
group to protect or even expand this sacred land through milita- 
ristic movements. Far from condoning so-called “holy wars” or 
crusades, one can see the compelling force behind the claim that 
defending the Promised Land is protecting the divine gift given 
to a chosen race. These considerations of holy war and “election” 
broaden the scope of the lens called land and surface what Geertz 
maintains “. . . some unobvious connections between the way in 
which a people perceive themselves and others, the way in which 
they experience time, and the affective tone of their collective 
life.” 


Pilgrimage: On the Cutting Edge of Religion 


As stated earlier, Turner likens pilgrimage to an anti-structural 
element and necessary antidote to the triple threat to established 
religions described by Weber as traditionalism, ritualism, and in- 





21 Mircea Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovano- 
vich, 1959), pp. 64-65. 

22 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973), p. 
SbF 
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tellectualism.”3 Going on pilgrimage or becoming a pilgrim might 
be termed a piece of active or passive resistance by individuals 
or groups of individuals within an established faith. The pilgrims 
serve as a counterpoise to the all too comfortable existence of a 
people who believed they are the elect or enlightened ones thanks 
to guaranteed message of memory (the tradition) and possessed 
land (the sacred center). 

On pilgrimage, people put some distance between themselves 
and the sometimes omnipresent forces of a religion’s claims cen- 
tered on memory and land. As one historian described it, “Ordi- 
nary people dilute religious ideas of the elite or enlightened 
minority by resorting to the ‘primitive’ practices of the prov- 
inces.”*4 The prescribed rituals or sacrifices that celebrate a 
religion-favored status are left behind in the fixed sanctuaries 
and immovable feasts. In their stead, movable feasts and make- 
shift sanctuaries mark the journey for the pilgrims. Likewise, the 
community's scriptures are embellished along the way with new 
ones occurring in the events being experienced firsthand by the 
sojourners. What the god or gods did long ago happens again for 
these faithful ones. In his author’s apology to The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Bunyan promises his readers, “This book will make a trav- 
eler of thee,” even though his spiritual pilgrimage led him to 
spend 12 years in prison thanks to the combined persecution of 
religious and royal authorities.?° 

Different types of pilgrimages serve different seekers in 
search of a variety of spiritual consolations. In the place of the 
customary religious leaders, recognized holy men and women 
from the group of pilgrims might be raised up and become the 
people to celebrate and guide the others in worship. 

The power of going on pilgrimage is appreciated and even 
obligatory in certain religions such as Islam. Yet even within this 
faith’s tradition of journeying to Mecca in one’s lifetime, there 
are the pilgrimages to other shrines of “the saints” or holy men 
and women, encouraged by the more mystical Sufis but frowned 
upon by the traditionalistic Sunnis. Similarly, in Roman Catholi- 





*° Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion (Boston: Beacon Press, 1963), especially 
sree 8. 


*4 Peter Brown, “The Rise ond Function of the Holy in Late Antiquity,” Journal o 
Roman Studies, 61 (1971), pp. 80-101. i 


* John Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress (Philadelphia: John C. Winston, 1933), p. 5. 
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cism pilgrimages to Rome as the center of Catholicism are 
looked upon with favor, while pilgrimages to certain shrines of 
Mary and the saints are more or less tolerated as being “popular 
expressions of piety” but certainly not at the center of its official 
liturgical and sacramental worship. As Daly has remarked, “In- 
stitutionalizing of sacrifice tends to foster the power structures 
within the religious community as a means of consolidating their 
power and authority.” 

Nevertheless, it is to these sometimes out-of-the-way shrines 
or holy places that great numbers of the faithful seek personal 
expression of their faith. Once experienced, the returning pil- 
grims might be inspired to act as instigators of renewal, reform, 
or even change within the local community. To the coreligionists 
welcoming the returning sojourners, they might exhibit a certain 
ambivalence — suspicion along with admiration of the return- 
ees. This conflict has to be worked out within the process of pos- 
sible absorption or rejection of what has been brought home 
from foreign lands. For the people who have come back re- 
freshed and renewed from a pilgrimage, this is their time to add 
their own new tales to the existing fund of memory and show 
much more they love the land they left behind but never forgot. 
However, if the same pilgrims sense that they are being greeted 
with any hint of suspicion that they might be contaminating the 
sacred memory and land,” they might be driven toward another 
journey, perhaps not physical in nature but an emotional and 
spiritual one that might introduce seeds for a schism within. 

To insure that the three frames do not appear hermetically 
sealed and self-sufficient, two “hinge” panels — understanding 
and wisdom — can be added to serve as future cross checks and 





26 John Daly, “The Power of Sacrifice in Ancient Judaism and Christianity,” Journal 
of Ritual Studies (1990) 4(2):189. ; 

27 Rene Girard, Violence and the Sacred (Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1977). Although, in my opinion, Girard is too wedded to his mimetic schema of 
violence and the scapegoat, he does speak to this issue when it states: “The individual 
who is ‘in passage’ is regarded in the same light as a criminal or as the victim of epidemic: 
his mere physical presence increases the risk of violence. The slightest loss of difference, 
no matter how isolated the case may be, is capable of plunging the entire community into 
a sacrificial crisis. The slightest tear in the social fabric can spoil the whole garment if not 
promptly attended to. . . . The rite of passage is always an awesome experience, be- 
cause it is impossible to predict at the outset what its course will be,” (pp. 281-282). Fora 
critique of Girard’s seemingly overdependence on violence as the genesis of religion, see 
Charles Davis, “Sacrifice and Violence: New Perspectives in the Theory of Religion from 
R. Girard,” in New Blackfriars 70 (1989, July/August), pp. 311-328. 
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critiques of the original trilogy. The schema can be visualized in 
this manner: 


WISDOM ———> MEMORY + LAND + PILGRIMAGE <——UNDERSTANDING 
(Proverbs/lore : (Insights from 
commonsense, ethics social sciences 

of the community, and history) 


worldwide and made 
meanings in face 
of human suffering) 


The hinge category of understanding brings to bear the data 
from the social sciences (sociology, psychology, and anthropol- 
ogy) and history in order to furnish a context that sustains the life 
of a religion among a particular people or groups of people. Sim- 
ilarly, the wisdom panel can be used to display how the elements 
established in the triptych of memory, land, and pilgrimage inter- 
act and are played out in ethical behavior and its philosophical 
underpinnings in the community being studied. As Geertz?* has 
observed, the wisdom of a people helps them to reflect and 
make sense of the problem of human suffering and their grap- 
pling with the problem of making sense of their lives. 

The proposed schema of approaching world religions pre- 
sented in this essay has aimed at aiding other religious educators 
in their reflections on the problem of human suffering and mak- 
ing sense of the swirl of events in their communities. Any one of 
the three elements taken individually perhaps can lead one to- 
ward making a contribution towards understanding the human 
condition or making sense of one’s own place in the scheme of 
things. However, seen as a trilogy influencing and critiquing one 
another, memory, land, and pilgrimage can serve as a flexible 
template that could be used to think and act critically and imag- 
inatively about alternatives for a religious people to be more 
faithful to its spiritual quest. 


James T. Morgan is a freelance editor and an adjunct professor at Fordham 
University’s Graduate School of Education. 





* Geertz, pp. 103-108. In the same vein but from a different perspective, G. van der 
Leeuw observed: “The religious significance of things, therefore, is that one which no 
wider nor deeper meaning whatever can follow. It.is the meaning of the whole: it is the 


last word,” in Religion in Essence and Manifestation (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1986), p. 680. 
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Introduction 


The sad history of religious education in Australian schools is a 
reflection of general education — fierce independence and even 
deliberate rivalry. It is, moreover, a reflection of religious rivalry 
and distrust generally within the community. It will come as no 
surprise to professors and researchers in religious education that 
the few prophets for a better way are the handful of religious 
education theorists attempting to influence the education sys- 
tems. Some of these have been put to death already, and others 
quietly have given up the struggle and moved to easier positions. 
In our sister nation across the Tasman Sea, religious education in 
schools parallels the struggles in Australia. The scene is changing 
once again with restructuring of almost all state departments of 
education in Australia and New Zealand along with desires for 
more cohesion nationally in the area of school curriculum to 
cater more effectively to our mobile population. 


1. The Context 


The arrival of European convicts, soldiers, and settlers in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand introduced diversity of faith as well as cul- 
ture to both groups of islands. Education systems established in 
each colony in the nineteenth century recognized religious diver- 
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sity and attempted to compensate for it in different ways. Re- 
cent waves of immigration in the twentieth century have high- 
lighted the religious diversity and called for new adaptations 
within the education systems. Such adaptations are “experiments 
in faith” based on the educational beliefs concerning religious 
education held by the prevailing institutional power-brokers for 
curriculum. Some were the result of official governmental in- 
quiries into religious education in all Australian states over the 
period 1971-80. Smaller inquiries by curriculum divisions during 
the past decade have continued the state of flux within this field, 
which has been fueled by the wider debate in academic circles 
on the nature of religious education. 

Without providing a complete history of religious education 
in schools in both nations, two case histories may give insights 
into the present situation. The first is South Australia where the 
innovation of “objective study of religion” as the new form of re- 
ligious education was attempted from the mid-1970s. The key 
source of this history is Dissent in Paradise edited by P.C. Al- 
mond and P.G. Woolcock. 


South Australia 


Under the Education Act 1851 in South Australia, schools were 
given state grants if they provided “good secular instruction based 
on the Christian religion apart from all theological and contro- 
versial differences on discipline and doctrine (Section 20, clause 
2).” This instruction was to include daily chapters read by class 
teachers from the Hebrew Bible and New Testament without 
comment and was the current “non-denominational” Christian 
approach to education. Those schools desiring more overtly de- 
nominational teaching of catechisms slowly refused the grants. 
By 1875 the rampant denominationalism and expectations of sep- 
aration of church and state resulted in a secular Education Act 
where the Bible readings were optional for 15 minutes prior to 
school openings if teachers volunteered to do it or ten parents 
requested it. “Day” schools, creedless rather than godless, were 
to complement the “Sunday” schools, which gave doctrinal and 
theological point to the mental and moral training of secular 
schools. 

Despite, or in relation to, the secularization of political mat- 
ters in this state founded as a “paradise of dissent,” the churches 
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by 1880 wanted more systematic religious teaching in schools. 

By 1902 an interdenominational lobby group, “Religious Educa- 
tion in State Schools League,” was strongly advocating the “New 
South Wales system” of special religious instruction by visiting 
religious instructors and general religious instruction of Bible 
readings by class teachers. Their reform attempts failed until 
1940, largely because politicians were too aware of the dissen- 
sion among the various denominations. 

The nationalism/Empire sentiments of the war apparently 
swayed the politicians to allow for “right of entry” teaching by 
denominations or interdenominational groups but excluded Bible 
reading by class teachers. As was common in all other states, 
parents had the right to withdraw their children from religious 
instruction, and representatives of other faiths could teach their 
own children. The class teachers could volunteer to give reli- 
gious instruction in their own school if nominated by their church; 
but few did so, and the system of voluntary, often untrained 
teachers lasted until the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Anglican 
churches announced in 1968 their withdrawal from schools to 
force a reexamination of the system. Following a committee of 
inquiry, the 1972 Education Act provided for the “study of reli- 
gion’ in every school’s curriculum. 

Despite a major curriculum project’s efforts, public debate 
concerning the method of implementing this reform resulted in 
the general demise of this form of religious education as it was 
absorbed into social education during the 1980s. This process 
was accelerated because the curriculum for religious education 
had adopted the social inquiry model with an emphasis on ob- 
jectivity. Yet the 1970s phenomenological approach around Ninian 
Smart’s six dimensions of religion failed to satisfy secularists and 
humanists in particular of its educational value. 

Despite cogent arguments from tertiary scholars, educational 
administrators, and teachers, the innovation failed from loss of 
community and political support. I suspect the beliefs of the 
people in the community about religious education were not at 
the level of Fowler’s “Paradoxical-Consolidative/Conjunctive” 
approach to faith. Moral education independent of religious ed- 
ucation was safer for secular Australians and rhetoric for it was 
substituted in the educational agenda. Small components of the 
curriculum survive within social education, and new Common 
Ground attainment level requirements will include some from a 
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religious education perspective. In the 1990s, a few denomina- 
tions once again use the “right of entry” provision preserved in 
the 1972 Act as a half-day seminar once per term to students who 
wish to participate, but the vision of formal religious education 
in all schools has not been achieved. 


New Zealand 


Like Australia, European immigration to New Zealand in the 
nineteenth century resulted in scattered settlements where no 
one religious group maintained dominance for long. Education, 
initially offered by religious institutions, soon was the responsi- 
bility of provincial councils, then the national government. To 
prevent sectarian complaints, religious observances and religious 
instruction in the form of catechisms, Bible readings, and pray- 
ers were deleted progressively from the curriculum voluntarily 
by the dominant religious group as pluralism developed in their 
community. The prohibitive cost of a dual system of public and 
denominational education combined with belief that the “church” 
(each denomination) should be free to teach its version of the 
faith. Strong commitment to liberty of conscience meant that 
universal public education was made secular in the interests of 
national community. Ian Breward in Godless Schools? quotes 
from the 1872 NZ Presbyterian Magazine: 


In separating secular from religious instruction the intention is only to 
present that portion of a complete education which the State can im- 
part without interfering with religious convictions or exciting denom- 
inational jealousies (1967, p. 11). 


The 1877 Education Act established a “free, secular and com- 
pulsory” national system of education, which most churches sup- 
ported believing that their Sunday schools would complement 
the other curriculum. While the majority of students of state 
schools were taught by a sole teacher in a single classroom with 
few facilities, Sunday schools could give comparable service. 
Too soon the steady improvement in facilities, training, and ra- 
tionalism within the state curriculum combined with expansion 
of the population meant that few churches could provide ade- 
quate religious education, especially in rural areas. 

Liberal philosophical opinions concerning morality, science, 
and biblical criticism were seen as art attack on orthodoxy, and 
some clergy advocated the restitution of Bible reading in schools. 
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This could be without comment because, for some, prevalent 
ideas on biblical inspiration meant it needed no further interpre- 
tation. “Bible in Schools” committees were established in Otago 
and Southland provinces (South Island) by 1879 to reform the 
secular clause to allow for Bible readings. In other areas, the 
general interdenominational support for this movement was hin- 
dered by fear of Roman Catholic and Anglican desires for state 
aid to denominational schools as well as theological doubts about 
the effectiveness of Bible readings alone. Teachers were con- 
cerned that religious tests might be introduced because local 
committees appointed staff. Thus politicians could resist pres- 
sures for change by citing sectarian difficulties. 

Voluntary religious education classes conducted by clergy af- 
ter school hours were poorly supported by both ministers and 
students, and by the 1890s advocates of the dual system of 
churches supplementing secular education recognized this had 
failed. In 1891 the Wesleyan Conference established a commit- 
tee to confer with other denominations about Bible in schools. 
The two Presbyterian churches and Anglican synod of Christ- 
church joined them in 1892, and by 1894 “Scripture textbooks in 
public schools” associations had been formed in the major cities 
of Christchurch, Dunedin, Auckland, and Nelson. Their initial 
selection of the “Irish” scripture textbooks was repudiated on 
both educational and theological grounds. Fellow Congregational 
and Methodist clergy criticized the textbooks before the parlia- 
mentary Education Committee in 1895, because of their outmod- 
ed view of Scripture and dogmatic anti-Catholicism (Breward, 
p. 33). 

A new solution was offered in 1897 by the Presbyterian min- 
ister of Nelson, J. H. McKenzie, who gained interdenominational 
support for altering the opening of the school day once a week to 
allow teaching by religious group representatives in schools. This 
did not compromise the separation of church/state or involve 
state aid for fulfilling the duty of churches. McKenzie had op- 
posed the Scripture textbooks idea on a number of grounds, but 
the following opinion enabled rationalists as well as other de- 
nomination to agree with him: 

It is anti-Christian to accept State aid for the teaching of what we be- 

lieve to be the truth, when the known price will be the granting of 

subsidies for the teaching of what we believe to be error. Christian 

Outlook, Sept. 15, 1896 (Breward, p. 39). 
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The interdenominational cooperation in Nelson meant that a 
syllabus was prepared annually for the different age groups by 
the Nelson State Schools Bible Teachers’ Association, and classes 
were divided by age, not denomination. The system worked less 
successfully in rural areas, and its spread to other provinces was 
hindered by dependence on the cooperation of education boards 
and local school committees as well as ministers of religion. Iron- 
ically, the small success of this solution was the reason for the re- 
jection of claims for Bible instruction within the 1914 Education 
Act because “adequate opportunities for voluntary instruction in 
religion were available” within the ambiguity of school hours 
legislation (Breward, p. 45). This was a major setback to the “Bi- 
ble in Schools League” formed nationally in 1912 under the or- 
ganization of Archdeacon Garland who had successfully cam- 
paigned in Queensland, Australia, for the introduction of the 
New South Wales system of Bible readings by class teachers sup- 
plemented by denominational instruction by clergy during school 
hours. 

By 1930, 10 percent of schools used the Nelson system, and 
the “Bible in Schools League” agenda continued to suffer from 
sectarian wrangles. Closer cooperation during and after World 
War II led to the establishment in 1949 of a NZ Council of Chris- 
tian Education, which absorbed the league. The group in 1955 
published an Agreed Syllabus of Religious Knowledge to be 
used within the Nelson system. A commission of review of edu- 
cation finally recommended that the system be legalized in the 
1962 Religious Instruction and Observances Act, which was in- 
corporated into the 1964 Education Act. This allows for up to 60 
minutes of religious education per week at any time of the day 
but no more than 20 hours per school year. Instructors were to be 
volunteers approved by school committees under the authority 
of the Churches Education Commission which replaced the ear- 
lier Council in 1973. 

The commission now represents 12 Christian denominations 
with the Catholic church as observer because full membership is 
considered too expensive. The government continues to depend 
on this commission for all aspects of religious education in schools 
including the provision of accreditation and training for volun- 
teers as well as promotion of the agreed syllabus shared with 
Victoria and Western Australia since*the 1970s. While an esti- 
mated 70 percent of state elementary school students receive re- 
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ligious education regularly, only 50 percent are using the agreed 
syllabus. 


2. The Current Scene Around Australia 


With the demise of the multi-faith attempt in religious education 
in South Australia, elementary schools in other states maintain 
the system of voluntary teachers from faith communities enter- 
ing schools to give students religious education for one 30-minute 
period per week. In Victoria and Western Australia, it is orga- 
nized interdenominationally with students remaining in their nor- 
mal classes until parents request their withdrawal in writing. The 
Victorian Council for Christian Education in Schools, established 
101 years ago, became the basis for similar organizations in West- 
ern Australia and New Zealand. These councils coordinate and 
train the volunteers and determine the curriculum. Students from 
minority religious groups, such as Jewish, Islamic, Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, and Orthodox Christian, are permitted to have separate in- 
struction if someone from their faith community will teach them. 
If not, in most cases they will be withdrawn from the “ecumeni- 
cal” classes to be supervised by the class teachers. Roman Cath- 
olic students in some dioceses are also taught separately, whenever 
teachers are available. In Victoria, 82 percent of the schools have 
religious education while in Western Australia coverage is 51 
percent. The major difficulty is finding the volunteer teachers in 
all cases. 

In New South Wales the system of denominational instruc- 
tion termed “Special Religious Education,” remains firmly entrenched 
from the nineteenth century. Representatives from all religious 
groups now have the “right of entry” to their own students for 
one period per week. In Queensland, Tasmania, and the North- 
ern Territory some schools are organized denominationally while 
others have adopted the Victorian “ecumenical” structure. A few 
in Queensland and Tasmania have attempted a multifaith reli- 
gious education program taught by volunteers from faith com- 
munities which remain the accrediting bodies for teachers of this 
subject. 

The “other” part of religious education in New South Wales 
and Queensland is the General Religious Education provision 
whereby staff teachers take 30-minute lessons per week on Bible 
readings. In Queensland in 1982 an attempt to reform this exer- 
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cise by providing teachers with a modern version of the Bible 
with pictures and teaching aids, as well as a suggested reading 
plan for the seven years of elementary schooling, proved unsuc- 
cessful because an associated inservice training program was 
never offered. Currently there is a proposal for general religious 
education broader than the Hebrew and Christian Bible stories. 
This may take the place of the Bible reading lessons or be con- 
nected with the denominational teaching provision. 

In New South Wales, the 1963 curriculum for General Reli- 
gious Education was ignored by the 1970s. In 1990 a new pro- 
gram to integrate this within a subject called “Human Society 
and its Environment” was almost ready for publication when the 
whole education system’s approach to curriculum was changed. 
New religious education curriculum guidelines for use in all 
schools, government and independent, are to be submitted to 
the State Board of Studies in 1994. 


Secondary Schools 


All of the above relate to the activity of religious education in 
elementary schools, but the scene at the secondary level is more 
encouraging. In South Australia, the Years 8-10 Common Knowl- 
edge core curriculum has a small component of religious educa- 
tion. In Queensland, Tasmania, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Victoria, students in Years 11 and 12 can take Studies in Re- 
ligion subjects for university entrance or high school graduation. 
A similar subject in New South Wales is currently before their 
Board of Studies for approval. Tasmania and South Australia are 
the only states where such courses have been taught in public 
schools due to lack of sufficient student interest, but independent 
or church-related schools welcomed them. 

In Victoria since 1955, chaplains have been employed by the 
Council for Christian Education in Schools and appointed to sec- 
ondary schools whose local community requests it. A local com- 
mittee has to raise almost $30,000 each year towards the chap- 
laincy expense, and this is done through donations from churches, 
the school council, and community support for charity events. 
There are 37 chaplains, lay and ordained, serving 39 schools in 
Victoria. Two new chaplaincies commenced in January 1992, and 
four more schools have begun the same preparations. 

Chaplains in Victoria teach religious education classes in the 
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lower secondary school and may be invited into other curricu- 
lum classes for small units. The chaplains’ other role is pastoral 
care and counseling for which they are provided a separate of- 
fice by the school. Administration staff prefer to have chaplains 
handle the home visits and personal problems of students. They 
also counsel staff and parents when requested. Chaplains take 
students on camps, assist with extracurricular activities and ex- 
cursions, and, if necessary, conduct funerals or weddings of the 
school community by request. Chaplains become the “go-be- 
tween” advocate for students and teachers, parents and school 
administration, and so on, where their separate employer grants 
freedom from the restrictions of being part of the government 
system; yet their daily presence in schools ensures acceptance 
within the community. 

Western Australia adopted a similar scheme, and there are 21 
chaplains. South Australia and Queensland lack a centralized 
council for religious education, but local inter-church councils or 
the Scripture Union organization have provided employment 
for school chaplains in recent years along the Victorian model. 


Curriculum Materials Used by Christian Voluntary Teachers 
in Elementary Schools 


The change in the term “Religious Instruction” to “Religious Ed- 
ucation” for the subject at elementary schools in Australia and 
New Zealand for the majority of Christian voluntary teachers 
coincided with their recognition that what could be done on 
school premises with a “captive” audience was different from 
what could be done with smaller groups of volunteers within 
faith community settings. It is not meaningful to attempt to “in- 
struct” children who have little or no experience of the life of the 
faith community. The majority of religious education is an intro- 
duction to the religious dimension of life and its relationship to 
life experiences of children, such as sacred stories and rituals 
which are related to students’ age groups and explored for their 
potential meaning in the students’ lives. 

The Victorian Council for Christian Education in Schools 
prepares the curriculum, Religion in Life, which is compulsive 
throughout Victoria and is the official curriculum for New Zea- 
land and Western Australia. Religion in Life is the chosen curric- 
ulum for many Protestants in some of the other states’ denomi- 
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national classes as well as in church-related and independent 
grammar schools throughout Australia and New Zealand. This 
curriculum avoids the presumption that the students are believing 
members of the faith community and strives for exploration of 
religious information. 

Unfortunately, some other curricula still concentrate on sheer 
quantity of biblical knowledge with little relevance to the lives 
of children or, alternatively, with heavy moralisms for how stu- 
dents should act. These exemplify the worst features of “reli- 
gious instruction,” which class teachers repudiate as dogmatism. 
Unless students come from homes supporting such views, they 
soon refuse to participate in this religious education and have 
their parents write letters of exemption or withdrawal. 

The quality of student activities varies from mainly listening 
to quite creative work, even in highly “biblical” curricula. Re- 
search conducted earlier in 1991 on five different curriculum 
materials revealed a surprising variety in student activities avail- 
able for teachers to use within lessons. Most significant, how- 
ever, are the teachers’ attitudes and responses to their students’ 
comments and questions, which cannot be guaranteed, even 
when they use non-presumptive curriculum materials. No cur- 
riculum is “teacher-proof,” and the worst materials can be made 
educationally sound by a teacher who is open to other possibili- 
ties of truth. 


3. Vision for Dealing with Diversity at Schools 


The above discussion indicates that some aspects of religious 
education in Australian and New Zealand schools already deal 
with diversity in respectful and educationally-sound ways while 
other aspects require much more attention. Some elements of 
this vision are in place as a result of our experimentation over 100 
years of wrestling with religious diversity at the chalkface. Oth- 
ers are the dream toward which we strive. Obstacles are the 
problems we know exist and on which we are still working. 
Hidden within this vision are those problems others may foresee 
and need to bring to our awareness — our vision is not perfect. 
Below are some principles I recommend. 

A. Acknowledge beliefs as beliefs. The presumption that stu- 
dents hold or agree with the beliefs of the teacher is counterpro- 
ductive in religious education. It is One of the most difficult 
things to train teachers to recognize when they are talking about 
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their own beliefs, for many of these are so much part of our sub- 
conscious or even unconscious mind. Sara Little reminded us in 
To Set One’s Heart of Jose Ortega Y Gassett’s comment, “Beliefs 
are not ideas which we have, but ideas which we are” (p. 7). Be- 
cause the very heart of religious education deals with beliefs, 
they cannot be ignored or set aside in the name of objectivity. 
Naming the beliefs as beliefs for students allows teachers the 
freedom to demonstrate via “incarnation” what the belief can 
mean in the life of one who holds it as truth and acts upon it, 
from it, with it. Pretending that students ought/must/should hold 
it as truth if they are in the class exposes one’s level of unreality 
and incapacity to communicate with any sense of shared mean- 
ing. To acknowledge a belief as a belief does not lessen or 
strengthen its potential truthfulness, but enables the partners in 
conversation to understand the perspective from which the 
speaker views the “data.” 


For example: “This is God’s world.” 
compared with: “I believe God created this world and is 
in charge of it.” 
or: “Christians/Jews/Moslems believe God 
created the world .. .” 


Acknowledging the belief inevitably opens up the implica- 
tions of it more clearly for further decision-making. It respects 
the fact that not all listeners may agree and enables them to state 
their belief in relation to the topic, such as “I do not believe that 
this world is the result of some creation by a good or supernatu- 
ral power.” Arguments about the “truthfulness” of beliefs can be 
avoided if the very nature of beliefs and their function is the fo- 
cus of the discussion. In religious education it is more relevant to 
understand how that belief helps a person to live and find mean- 
ing or fullness in life, than to convince another it is correct. As 
diversity of beliefs are given expression in class, students may be 
challenged to reconsider their own, unexamined beliefs. These 
may be clarified and affirmed again or modified in the light of 
discussion. 

When non-presumptive language in relation to beliefs is com- 
mon within classrooms, students may discover that all in the 
group do share certain beliefs. “But I believe that, too!” may be 
the cry of joy and affiliation, or of frustration that the belief is in- 
terpreted differently or comes from a different source. Clarify- 
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ing the diversity of spiritual traditions and their impact on our 
daily lives enables both the subjective and the objective aspects 
of religion to be dealt with in a religious education program as 
people share their own beliefs and acknowledge the beliefs of 
others concerning the phenomena. 

The danger in discovering common beliefs is that the group 
may fall into “religious jargon” language where the “in” group 
understands and agrees on the key beliefs, but newcomers or 
outsiders cannot understand the common assumptions underly- 
ing the groups’ work. Religious socialization into the beliefs may 
be necessary. As this is made explicit, naming the beliefs as be- 
liefs, control and choice once again return to the students, facili- 
tating conscious decision-making regarding their participation. 
Students may have absorbed the stories, rituals, and traditions of 
“their people” in faith community or family settings; but in reli- 
gious education schools where diversity of spiritual traditions is 
present, careful attention may be required to make explicit the 
beliefs associated with such traditions. This brings such beliefs to 
the level of consciousness where choice is possible. It also may 
provide a framework for relating them to their existing patterns 
of belief. This distinguishes religious education from religious 
indoctrination. 

B. Students in the class have a pattern of beliefs. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to state this for it was implicit in the above point. 
Religious education lessons in an explicit curriculum subject or 
sections of an integrated course will result in students examining 
their beliefs, whether or not the teacher assumes he or she is 
learning an objective “study of religion” course. This was the 
false assumption of the 1970s’ “studies in religion” courses where 
parents and students were assured that academic study of reli- 
gion would not jeopardize their faith and faith was not a factor 
to affect their academic work in the subject. Teachers know that 
appreciation affects motivation for study. The high level of “af- 
fective” domain work in religious education is recognized now 
in the Years 11 and 12 Study of Religion courses in Queensland 
and South Australia where the objectivity myth has been dis- 
carded. Iam deeply suspicious of “comparative” religion courses 
claiming objectivity, because I do not believe they respect the 
students’ beliefs or acknowledge the potential disruption to such 
beliefs. Religious education can be (always is?) rather dangerous 
and subversive. 
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C. Religious education is a process of exploration. The fol- 
lowing model (figure 1) represents the interactive process within 
religious education whereby teachers and students explore as- 
pects of human experience that raise the ultimate questions or 
“big issues” of life to which religious traditions have responses. 
These may be explicit within their key doctrines or teachings, or 
implicit within their stories or practices. The personal beliefs and 
experiences of both teachers and students may be revealed, or at 
least will be reflected upon, during this process. The dynamics 
of the process are such that it may begin at any point within the 
circles, and the teacher’s task is to ensure that exploration of the 
topic covers all six parts of the model. Resolution of the topic is 
not essential, for the process is ongoing and open for further 
analysis at future times. 


Figure | 
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This model may be used with one or more traditional belief 
systems — and thus with sub-systems within the belief systems, 
such as Christianity or particular denominations. Diversity of 
spiritual traditions may be explored in their answers to the ulti- 
mate questions and their diverse expressions of those answers 
within their practices and stories. The model recognizes that the 
teachers and students may come from a traditional belief system 
but have their own pattern of belief peculiar to themselves be- 
cause of their experiences. 

D. Aims of religious education in schools. In dealing with di- 
versity of spiritual traditions in the classroom, religious educa- 
tion may have a number of orientations. The 1974 Russell Report 
from Victoria was a comprehensive reconsideration of religious 
education in state schools in Australia. While it was a document 
of the 1970s, when objectivity in religious studies was considered 
the only viable approach to a diversity in spiritual traditions, it 
included aims such as: 


to develop in students the capacity to understand and assess religion 
as a major and continuing influence in human society, as a unique di- 
mension of experience and meaning, and as a source of values in their 
own quest for a philosophy of life (pp. 81, 86 and 149). 


This concept of religious education resonated with the work of 
subsequent religious education projects in other states. In 
Queensland in the 1980s I colloquially defined religious educa- 
tion as “learning how to think religiously and understanding how 
religious people think.” The following diagram attempts to de- 
pict possible orientations for the aims of religious education when 
the core is information about religion (figure 2). 
Denominational religious education was understood to be ini- 
tiation into a faith or the advocacy of a religion and therefore an- 
tithetical to dealing with diversity of spiritual traditions. While I 
would agree that instruction in a faith is too difficult to achieve 
realistically in a public or state school setting alone, this is only 
part of an initiation process. Where students in state schools 
come from homes where religion has not been part of their expe- 
rience, any program of religious education entails some initiation 
into a faith. In my opinion, it is preferable to begin with one faith 
tradition mainly for such students in the lower elementary classes 
to allow them to understand how the faith system functions. Di- 
versity within that tradition, be it Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, 
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Figure 2 
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Hinduism, Judaism, or a “non-religious” system such as commu- 
nism, soon becomes apparent if the model.above is used, be- 
cause the individuals within the class group bring their diversity. 
From the students’ own religious diversity, therefore, the “one 
faith tradition” becomes expanded because they will raise, in- 
creasingly as they age, examples of beliefs and practices from 
other traditions which they have read about or seen on television. 

Another major orientation favored is the encounter with faiths 
and its shadow appreciation for faiths where the emphasis is on 
development of empathy for faiths. The aims are not necessarily 
to initiate students into more than one faith, but presumably to 
allow them to experience a number of faith traditions within 
their community. The knowledge about such religions enables 
students to understand how to behave when meeting their ad- 
herents or when present at their celebrations. The aims of toler- 
ance and respect for traditions other than one’s own are high- 
lighted in religious education programs of this nature. 

In upper elementary and secondary schools where cognitive 
aims for curricula assume a larger importance, especially if the 
subject is to be assessed formally, interpretation of faiths is the 
most common orientation. While some students may be at the 
level of considering the possibility of the supernatural or God 
exercising significant influences on human life, others may wres- 
tle with issues of revelation and salvation in a diversity of tradi- 
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tions. Some may be interested in the development of ethical 
standards and moral responsibilities while others are discovering 
a way to communicate about their own personal experiences. 
Analysis and assessment of the role religion plays within societies 
including study of the various sacred texts to understand both 
the historical and the contemporary expression of each religion 
may be another focus for teaching this as a subject. 

Where Christian liberation theology or ideological analysis is 
part of the teachers’ backgrounds, some schools at the senior 
levels may move to critique of faiths. This requires considerable 
knowledge of the faiths before the critique is credible; and so it 
is more common within church-related schools who critique their 
own tradition. It may be a final element within programs devel- 
oped primarily from other orientations. While one of these orien- 
tations alone may be the general aim of a religious education 
program, it is more likely that a combination of orientations will 
be used over a total school curriculum for religious education 
from elementary through to senior secondary levels. Clarity of 
the orientation while attempting each element of the curriculum, 
‘however, will facilitate evaluation. 

E. Range of traditions studied. The number of faiths or spir- 
itual traditions covered within any religious education program 
does not necessarily indicate that it deals appropriately with di- 
versity. More useful gauges of authenticity are the aspects of the 
religious traditions that are chosen for study and the attitudes of 
the teachers in presenting each tradition faithfully and with in- 
tegrity. One principle is to present the belief system as members 
of the tradition would prefer it to be presented. This naturally is 
best achieved when a member of the tradition does the teaching. 
It challenges the 1970s’ notion that such religious education is not 
“to advocate a religion,” for empathetic understanding of a reli- 
gion requires that someone who does believe it explains the mean- 
ing it has for them. The witness who is present in the classroom 
conveys more than the celluloid image or disembodied verbal 
report in a book. Distinctiveness of traditions should not be sub- 
merged in the name of a general definition or notion of religion 
to facilitate comparisons. 

F. Evaluation of this religious education. The range of eval- 
uation of such a religious education program may encompass 
many of the following factors: 
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1) How effectively have we presented each tradition? Is 
their faith community satisfied with our educational goals 
and methods? What do they benefit from this? In what 
ways have they been disadvantaged? What changes do 
they desire in our presentation or goals? 

2) What have the students learned from this educational 
experience? How has it affected their lives? What pres- 
sures have we added or relieved? 

3) How does the global community benefit from this reli- 
gious education? What effect does it have on our local 
community and national society? 

4) How has this program pioneered or supported educa- 
tional reforms? What new insights has it provided into 
the nature of students, teachers and the field of episte- 
mology? 


Within the range of student assessment, their abilities and 
progress in both affective and cognitive components may be as- 
sessed without fear of passing judgment on their personal beliefs 
and commitments. Assessment can be both formative and sum- 
mative for them as well as formative for the teachers and educa- 
tional administrators involved in the program. Like the specific 
content and style of courses envisaged, specific examples of as- 
sessment deserve another paper. 

G. Participants in the decision-making process for such a re- 
ligious education program. The Australian and New Zealand ex- 
perience suggests that this educational issue should not be decided 
by staff teachers alone when determining the school’s curricu- 
lum. Usually the parents, religious community leaders, and edu- 
cators will interact with educational theorists and administrators, 
politicans, and lobby groups within the broader community be- 
fore major changes can occur in this “sensitive” area. When will 
the students be consulted? 


Conclusion 


Despite claims for being secular societies, education systems in 
Australia and New Zealand appear reluctant to exclude religious 
education from the curriculum. While the recommended reforms 
of the various committees of inquiry into religious education of 
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the 1970s were not implemented, subsequent developments have 
expanded the visions and made significant adjustments in the 
form of religious education to be offered to students. Further re- 
forms are necessary, but ministries of education regularly suffer 
from inertia due to fears of political backlash and can still give 
the excuse of rivalry and distrust among religious groups. Is it 
worthwhile to persist with this RE? 


Elizabeth H. Nolan is the deputy executive officer for the Council for Chris- 
tian Education in Schools and teaches for the United Faculty of Theology in 
Melbourne, Australia. 
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The free exchange of ideas that characterizes the ideals of U.S. 
higher education often meets with resistance on the campuses of 
church-related colleges and universities. This resistance finds 
expression in college-church polity struggles, academic freedom 
restrictions on theological faculties, and other points of contact 
in which divergent conceptions of theology come together.! 
Through the lens of Catholic higher education, the argument set 
forth in this paper maintains that a primary way to find unity in 
such divergent positions is through attention to educational as- 
sumptions that might help church-related colleges and universi- 
ties articulate a clear and consistent educational philosophy upon 
which they might plan and operate. This methodological ap- 
proach resists a forced choice of theological formulations or 
camps in which a faculty member must pitch his or her tent in 
order to belong in a church-related college. 


The Problem 


Critics of U.S. higher education point to the lack of a unifying 
element in secular colleges and universities.” Sloan outlines three 
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fundamental changes in contemporary higher education that dif- 
ferentiate it from its early denominational beginnings.* First, 
there has emerged in the twentieth century a change in the social 
theory of education — a movement away from educating the 
generalist to educating the specialist. Second, emphasis is placed 
upon science as the way to objective knowledge and truth so 
much so that it devalues more imaginative ways of knowing 
found in religion, literature, and the arts. Third, even though 
U.S. culture, in part, relies upon educational institutions to pro- 
vide common social values, the prevailing attitude in U.S. secu- 
lar higher education seems to avoid or ignore the value-laden 
dimensions of education and hold to a value-free or value-neutral 
approach. U.S. higher education has moved from its denomina- 
tional beginnings with a unified culture of learning to the con- 
temporary, fragmented pluralistic situation. In a sense, U.S. 
higher education is in search for unifying value and spirituality 
of education. 

Church-related higher education, therefore, should be in an 
enviable position to answer this contemporary critique of secular 
private and state higher education. These institutions have access 
to a unifying element for the total college experience — namely, 
their faith tradition. But the reality often is quite different. Doc- 
trinal disputes and ecclesial struggles in church-related colleges 
have a tendency to simply add another layer of fragmentation on 
top of an already fragmented curriculum. Moreover, required 
chapel attendance, religious artifacts on campus, and religious 
mission statements count for little if they do not become integral 
to the educational process. How, then, might a church-related 
college avoid a doctrinaire, ideological approach to higher edu- 
cation, keeping the respect of the academic community and, at 
the same time, remaining faithful to its ecclesial roots and faith 
tradition? Or, put differently, how does an institution of higher 
education find unity in its academic and church life? 

At some point, every academic institution must face the issues 
of educational purpose, process, context, and structure. With 
enough reflection, a description of education will emerge from 
these questions. But how so rarely are those issues attended to in 
academic life. The busyness of teaching, advising, research, 
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community service, curricula revisions, recruitment and reten- 
tion, faculty development, and a myriad number of administra- 
tive concerns make up much of the college scene. I submit that 
attention to these educational questions has the potential for not 
only finding unity in a diversity of opinion in a church-related 
higher education but also for providing a spirituality of educa- 
tion that makes sense for a pluralistic culture. 


Four Conceptual Principles 


To arrive at particular ideas about the aim of higher education 
and the distinctiveness of church-related higher education, four 
principles or educational assumptions come into play. The first 
principle claims that education is value-laden and a process of 
meaning-making. The second principle affirms that education is 
a matter of social interaction. U.S. colleges and universities, as 
social institutions, articulate and contribute to the social values 
that form the fabric of U.S. culture. Third, church-related higher 
education can make a significant contribution to this discourse 
on social values from the perspective of explicit religious tradi- 
tion. Fourth, to be a full partner in this cultural conversation, 
church-related colleges and universities need to find ways of 
connecting their conception of education with their conception 
of church in order to clarify institutional self-understanding and 
institutional identity in U.S. culture. 


Education as Value-Laden Meaning-Making Activity 


Education, according to Cremin, is “the deliberate, systematic, 
and sustained effort to transmit, evoke, or acquire knowledge, 
attitudes, values, skills, and sensibilities, as well as any outcomes 
of that effort.”4 Education, in many ways, involves a process of 
meaning-making, a way of making sense out of life through an 
interpretation of experience. It involves more than the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, skills, attitudes, and sensibilities. The values 
inherent in education determine what knowledge, skills, sensibil- 
ities, and attitudes are worthwhile to learn. The value question 
primarily concerns the question of consciousness.’ The devel- 
opment of consciousness and the parameters it places upon our 
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world determine the values and life styles available to us. Thus, 
meaning-making and valuing are basically different aspects of 
the same reality. The power of education arises from its forma- 
tive influence on the learner’s consciousness. This means an in- 
crease in the student’s ability to attend to the multifaceted data 
of their experience, to formulate intelligent understandings about 
their experience, to judge adequately the veracity and worth of 
their understandings, and to act responsibly upon their decisions. 

The philosophy and theology of Bernard Lonergan give epis- 
temological structure to this conception of education. Much of 
the Lonergan agenda is devoted to an investigation of what drives 
the human search for meaning, how we make meaning in the 
world, and also how we engage in this process corporately in 
community and in the larger culture. Lonergan’s notion of gen- 
eralized empirical method as “a normative pattern of recurrent 
and related operations yielding cumulative and progressive re- 
sults” is an attempt to outline the constructs of meaning-making 
that make up the fabric of human consciousness.® Viewed as an 
organon, method in the Lonerganian conception is part of the 
‘human constitution. It is a biological tool through which we 
bring expression to human desire. 

Lonergan argues that reality is constituted through acts of 
meaning.’ The immediacy of the world of infancy is soon left to 
enter into a world mediated by meaning, the world in which we 
live our lives. Meaning comes to us through human subjectivity, 
art, symbols, language, and the lives and deeds of persons.’ Ed- 
ucation, in great part, introduces this world of meanings to the 
learner as he or she becomes ever more familiar with cultural his- 
tory, science, artistic expression, and the professions. The more 
varied and detailed these contexts and meanings are, the greater 
fund of meanings with which the learner might interact. Loner- 
gan describes this process as the mediating movement of human 
development. The learner is presented through education a world 
of meanings that mediate and give shape and context to their ex- 
perience. This world of meanings forms what is commonly de- 
scribed as objective reality. The objective nature of this cultural 
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reality, however, does not mean that it represents anything close 
to absolute truth, the positivist interpretation that Sloan describes 
as scientistic.? Rather, this is the reality, the worldview, presented 
in culture. Much of the educational enterprise, therefore, involves 
an introduction to cultural belief systems, the belief in a particu- 
lar set of scientific and cultural paradigms. 

Education should also help learners gain greater facility and 
understanding of their own process of decision-making and to 
analyze the consequences of those decisions. As students are 
presented the paradigms of cultural truth and morality, they 
make their own decisions and form their own worldview in rela- 
tionship to the objective worldview of the culture. These deci- 
sions may be quite different from what students articulate in the 
classroom. Students quickly learn what produces good evalua- 
tions, and all too frequently that means a ready acceptance of 
the objective reality being presented by the educator. Over time, 
there emerges in students a personal worldview, a set of deci- 
sions that form a basic belief system and stance toward life. A 
cultural objective worldview becomes internalized and mediated 
into a personal worldview. Lonergan describes this process as 
the mediated movement of human development. 

Crowe aptly describes Lonergan’s description of the mediat- 
ing movement of human development as the way of tradition 
and the mediated movement he describes as the way of pro- 
gress.!° When, through education, learners are able to recognize 
that their reality, worldview, comes from a particular set of cul- 
tural paradigms of truth and morality, cultural progress becomes 
more likely from self-directed, empowered adults. In this con- 
ception of education, intentional meaning-making is constitutive 
of the educational process. Human beings are natural meaning- 
makers. A primary task of education is to help learners to be as 
intentional as possible in their meaning-making. Much of the 
time we operate on automatic pilot; that is, we tend not to ques- 
tion the assumptions that form the basis for our understandings 
of what is true and worthwhile. Unexamined meaning-making is 
the result of unexamined assumptions and biases. 
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Embracing the principle that claims that education is value- 
laden, meaning-making activity is a way of affirming wholistic 
education. It seems clear that education involves more than the 
promotion of intellectual development. Helping learners to rec- 
ognize the process of how we come to knowledge and belief 
does not adequately address the totality of human concern. 
Wholistic education sets the context for human development and 
transformation. An intellectual transformation can occur when 
students take charge of their meaning-making, a form of intellec- 
tual empowerment. Questions of knowledge and belief naturally 
lead to questions of value. In moral transformation one moves 
from decisions based primarily upon satisfactions to decisions 
based upon values, with a continuing struggle to make those 
values ever more inclusive. And questions of value lead to ques- 
tions of ultimate value. Religious transformation involves being 
caught in the grasp of ultimate value, and it seems that the role of 
the educator is to enable learners to identify and explore that 
transformation. Education, in this conception, is far from indoc- 
trination. It seeks to enable rigorous exploration of all dimen- 
‘sions of life rather than simply presenting objective reality, the 
answers, for all dimensions of life. 


Education as Social Interaction 


A second principle upon which we might build an educational 
approach that accommodates the values of academic life and 
church life claims that education is a matter of social interaction. 
U.S. colleges and universities, as social institutions, articulate and 
contribute to the social values that form the fabric of U.S. cul- 
ture. Social interaction can be viewed in terms of an educational 
community and, more broadly, in terms of the general culture. 
Education and community. Knowledge, according to Loner- 
gan, is not some individual possession.!! Rather, it is a common 
fund from which we draw by our believing and to which we 
contribute by responsible knowing and believing. Progress in a 
community depends upon how well it passes on its knowledge 
and traditions and how well community members critically ap- 
ply, reshape, and revise this common fund of knowledge to the 
problems and potentials of the present and the future. Educa- 
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tion, in this social sense, means that educators enable learners to 
interact with a community of meaning in the educational setting. 
As Lonergan points out, however, not all groups form communi- 
ties.’ And one might add, not all educational settings are com- 
munities. Community emerges only from the attainment of 
common meaning, with education integral to the process. Edu- 
cators make accessible the common fund of knowledge, values, 
and aspirations of the community. The best educators are thor- 
oughly grounded in the community in which they educate. 

A distinction should be made between a specific educational 
community and the culture in general. It seems unlikely that 
anyone receives an education in the culture in general. We tend 
to be educated in communities that interpret the culture. Socially 
aware educators recognize this reality, plumb the multiple mean- 
ings of the particular community, and explore with learners al- 
ternatives to this community-generated interpretation of culture 
and life. The authenticity of this aspect of education lies in the 
ability of the educator to present faithfully and genuinely the 
knowledge and aspirations of the community and the ability of 
the educator to enable learners to engage the wider culture. The 
learner then receives an education in what it means to be a 
member of a particular community and also what it means to 
engage and respect other communities of interpretation. 

Education and Public Life. Education, therefore, is a com- 
plex process from both individual and social perspectives. Var- 
ious educational institutions of society influence individual 
striving to make sense out of life. These institutions help guide 
this process in a mix of complementary and conflicting ways by 
promoting both comparable and contradictory meanings and 
values. There exists in society, according to Cremin, an ecology 
of institutions that educate.!° 

Cremin suggests three ways to understand educational ecol- 
ogy.!4 First, comprehensively, it is a recognition that not only do 
schools and colleges educate but many other social institutions 
educate as well: mass media, the workplace, church, govern- 
mental bodies, libraries, museums, and so forth. Moreover, a 
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comprehensive approach views education as occurring through- 
out the life cycle. The neat divisions of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education fall short of describing the totality of edu- 
cation in an individual’s life. Second, relationally, educational 
policies and programming should take into account interactions 
among social institutions, that is, the ecology of social institu- 
tions. Thinking nonrelationally places the entire burden for edu- 
cation on schools and colleges. Such thinking ignores the over- 
whelming influence family life has on students, not to mention 
the pervasive and influential power of mass media, church, and 
other social institutions. Relational thinking involves educators 
fostering in their students an awareness of the educational power 
that many social institutions have on their lives. Lastly, we must 
think publicly about education. Public discourse, unfortunately, 
has tended to be adversarial through the courts and regulatory 
bodies. Cremin suggests that Dewey’s concept of politics of per- 
suasion and the quest for community offer a better framework 
for public dialogue about the means and ends of education. He 
explains: 

if Dewey taught us anything, it was that the public good is something 

more than the sum total of private goods and that a viable community 

is more that a collection of groups, each occupying its own turf and 

each doing its own thing. Indeed, Democracy and Education is as 

much a work of social theory as it is of educational theory, and Dew- 

ey’s own position is strikingly clear: there must be ample room in a 

democratic society for a healthy individualism and a healthy plural- 


ism, but that individualism and the pluralism must also partake of a 
continuing quest for community.!° 


Cremin’s position on education calls for a great public dialogue 
about education that asks U.S. citizens, “What knowledge, values, 
skills, and sensibilities do we hold, and what kind of society do 
we want our children to live inP” These questions confront not 
only schools, colleges, and universities, but also “we the people.” 

Cremin’s position on the need for social discourse on the aims 
and goals of education has both classical and Deweyan aspects. 
Cremin reminds us of a remark made by Dewey on his 90th 
birthday in which he states that, “Democracy begins in conversa- 
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tion.’ And Cremin adds to that dictum Aristotle’s contention of 
2,000 years ago that when we educate we aim at the good of life, 
and since men and women disagree on their ideas of the good 
life, they will disagree on their ideas about education. 

The idea of public conversation on the good of life and on 
educational policy promote the need for a community of com- 
munities. Engaging in a dialogue of communities seems to be a 
more fruitful, albeit more difficult, approach to discussion of the 
connection between the good of life and public policy toward 
education. There emerges from such a dialogue different per- 
spectives on the purpose of education from the perspective of 
different U.S. communities and institutions. This approach contrasts 
to a lowest common denominator approach that results in min- 
imalist aims of education (basic skills) and confused public edu- 
cation policy. 


Church-Related Higher Education and Social Values 


A third educational principle that assists the formation of an ed- 
ucational approach that accommodates the values of academic 
life and church life asserts that church-related higher education 
can make a significant contribution to the cultural discourse on 
social values from the perspective of explicit religious tradition. 

Prophesy, Cremin maintains, is the public function of educa- 
tion. He argues, “Prophesy: in its root meaning, is the calling ofa 
people, via criticism and affirmation, to their noblest traditions 
and aspirations. Prophesy, I would submit, is the essential public 
function of the educator in a democratic society.”!’ This concep- 
tion of education certainly seems consonant with the earliest tra- 
ditions of U.S. higher education. Of great import, I believe, is 
that this religiously-charged call to higher education comes from 
a former president of Columbia University, an institution that 
could hardly be described as church-related. 

There has been, in the United States, a reversal of roles be- 
tween church and higher education.!* A primary function of the 
college, in the colonial era, was to provide a learned clergy for 
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different denominations, and it maintained that the purpose of 
scholarly work and knowledge was to serve God. The college 
served a need of the church. Since those eighteenth-century be- 
ginnings, there has been an explosion of knowledge and an ac- 
companying emancipation of higher education from church 
authority. In many ways, we have fulfilled the dream articulated 
by Jefferson and Franklin of living in an open society freed from 
the tyranny of an established church. Voluntary institutions form 
much of the new order, and higher education plays an important 
role in providing its social values. 

A problem arises with making such claims because they as- 
sume a unity of knowledge, integrating framework, or compre- 
hensive foundation for higher education. One questions if con- 
temporary higher education has the ability to provide such unity. 
Kerr points out that the modern university is really a multiversity 
with all of its parts having little in common.’ As a solution to this 
problem, he calls for an orientation and organization of the uni- 
versity according to a spirit of inquiry and a continuous investi- 
gation of truth, goodness, and beauty.”° It is the rare university 

‘that has the ability to address such philosophical issues much less 
come to agreement on them. 

McBride takes a more theological or ecclesial stance.2! He 
maintains that Catholic higher education (and, one might add, 
church-related higher education in general) should shed any sem- 
blance of value neutrality and be willing to address the moral 
issues confronting contemporary society. The identity of Catholic 
higher education, according to McBride, is to be found in the 
way it deals with moral dilemmas. U.S. society is continually 
addressing moral issues, but U.S. higher education tends to re- 
fuse to deal with them. He goes so far as to state, “Unfortunately, 
there is some evidence that academia itself may be more a mir- 
ror than a prophetic critic of the culture.” This is quite an in- 
dictment of higher education given the Cremin contention that 
prophesy constitutes the essential public function of the educator. 

McBride contends that, for Catholic colleges, an answer to 
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the value-neutral stance demands a commitment to two non- 
negotiables: first, there should be systematic approach to theol- 
ogy in the curriculum that fosters a horizon of moral judgment; 
second, there should be a restoration of the liberal arts. The idea 
suggests that Catholic graduates need a foundation in theological 
tradition so that they might develop a framework, a perspective, 
for moral questioning and deciding. The liberal arts approach 
better insures a comprehensive framework to situate specializa- 
tions and professional education. He challenges Catholic higher 
education with a quote from Einstein: 
It is essential that the student acquire an understanding of and a lively 
feeling for values. He [or she] must acquire a vivid sense of the beau- 
tiful and the morally good. Otherwise he — with his specialized 
knowledge — more closely resembles a well-trained dog than a har- 
moniously trained person.” 


These non-negotiables of becoming grounded in faith tradition 
and cultural tradition, in McBride’s estimation, bear greater po- 
tential for the wholistic education of persons.’ 

One gets the sense from McBride that Catholic colleges and 
universities have subscribed to the value-free or value-neutral 
approach to higher education and have abandoned much of the 
power of their religious tradition to make meaning in the con- 
temporary situation. Church-related colleges and universities that 
have downplayed religious tradition for the sake of value- 
neutrality in the name of rigorous academics have created a du- 
alism between moral value and knowledge and between religion 
and life. Paradoxically, these institutions initially came into being 
presumably to break down the very same dualisms they have 
perpetuated. 


Church-Related Higher Education and Institutional Identity 


The fourth, and most explicit, principle that connects academic 
life with church life asserts that in order for church-related col- 
leges and universities to be full partners in the cultural search for 
values they need to find ways of connecting their conception of 
education with their conception of church. This reflection is nec- 
essary in order to clarify institutional self-understanding and in- 


stitutional identity in U.S. culture. 
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Connections between church polity and institutions of higher 
education are many and varied. In many ways, church bodies 
are very different from U.S. institutions of higher education. No- 
tions about revealed truth, authority structures, and community 
life differ greatly. For church-related institutions of higher edu- 
cation to participate in the dialogue on social values, institutional 
issues need clarification not only for sake of self-understanding 
on the part of these colleges but also for a better understanding 
in the wider culture about the nature of the college’s connection 
with church. 

Judicial Distinctions. In the Catholic context, Orsy makes 
useful distinctions between universities as “Houses of Intellect” 
and universities as Roman Catholic institutions.** Orsy contends 
that universities, as “Houses of Intellect,” serve society as institu- 
tions supporting and promoting the “operations of the human 
mind in acquiring and communicating knowledge.’ Universi- 
ties promote the competent gathering of data, sound analysis, 
clear philosophical speculation, and other ways of engaging in 
disciplined thinking. This emphasis on the human intellect does 
not mean that the human person is intellectually disembodied 
from the neck upward. Meaning, values, and social interaction 
that the needs of the whole person and society should be taken 
into consideration. But a question remains, “How can an institu- 
tion of higher education be both Catholic and a university?” 

From the perspective of a church theologian and cannon 
lawyer, Orsy makes three helpful assumptions about Catholic in- 
stitutions of higher education.” First, the humanity of the institu- 
tion needs to be affirmed and respected. Second, the freedom of 
these institutions to develop a religious dimension should be up- 
held. Third, the freedom of the Roman Catholic Church to reach 
out to human institutions and establish various degrees of associ- 
ation or union with them should be recognized. Orsy makes a 
clear distinction between church and university. Many consider 
the church divinely inspired, and the university makes no such 
claim. He also calls for the right of secular institutions to develop 
explicit religious dimensions as part of their educational mission. 


**L, Orsy, The Church: Learning and Teaching (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 
1987), 110-113. 
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He recognizes that a church enters into a relationship with an 
educational institution in more than one way. 

With the exception of The Catholic University of America 
and the Pontifical Universities in Rome (Gregorian, Lateran, and 
others), most U.S. Catholic colleges and universities have an in- 
stitutional connection with church hierarchy that can be best de- 
scribed as communal.” The principle of communion, as opposed 
to legal incorporation, provides a way for these U.S. institutions 
to function as both academic and church-related institutions. 
Orsy does not use the term communion in a pejorative sense, 
something less than official status. He argues that communion, 
koinonia in Greek, provided the powerful force that kept Chris- 
tian communities together for centuries in the early life of the 
church. It was not until the twelfth century that powerful legal 
structures developed. The existence of varying canonical con- 
nections between Church and university affirm a plurality of 
possible types of church-university relationships. A clear church- 
college identity, in turn, adds a clear institutional voice to the cul- 
tural search for values in U.S. higher education. 

The Question of Academic Freedom. Another aspect of clar- 
ifying the relationship between church and college deals with 
the concept of academic freedom. The question of academic 
freedom in church-related institutions of higher education per- 
petuates an issue of longstanding debate in the United States. 
Davis traces the development of academic freedom in the United 
State back to its roots in eighteenth-century Germany.” The Ger- 
man society of the time was such that the university provided 
greater freedom of expression, Lehrfreiheit (academic freedom), 
in the classroom in the informed pursuit of truth than it did in so- 
ciety at large. This notion of academic freedom, with its accom- 
panying procedural guarantee of tenure, was brought to the 
United States amid much opposition. Opponents argued that ten- 
ure gave institutions too much autonomy and discriminated 
against nontenured faculty. In reaction to university professors 
opposing the United States entry to World War I, objecting to re- 
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ligious conformity, voicing opinions about sexual morality and 
race relations, societal opposition to tenure rights and academic 
freedom continued. Fifteen university professors in 1915 pro- 
posed a “Declaration of Principles” on academic freedom and 
set up procedures to insure the right of academic freedom. Over 
the years, discussion on the principles continued with various 
university-related groups and culminated with the 1940 “State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure” and three 
“Interpretations.” Since the 1940 statement, numerous organiza- 
tions have endorsed it, including The American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association in 1952, The College Theology Society in 
1967, and the American Academy of Religion in 1967. 

The thrust of Davis’ study emphasizes his argument with the 
limitations placed on academic freedom by the 1915 statement 
that recognized the need for church-related universities to im- 
pose upon their faculties doctrinal standards of a sectarian char- 
acter. The only stipulation dictated by the 1940 statement is that 
universities imposing these limits need to state them at the time a 
professor is hired. The rationale supporting this limitation argues 
that the study of religion is more subjective or experiential than 
any other field or discipline and that the religion professor must 
practice the religion himself or herself in order to competently 
teach it. Furthermore, an institution should not be required to 
continue employment of someone who questions or criticizes the 
institution. 

Davis argues with both aspects of this viewpoint. He asserts 
that, first, one must distinguish between subject matter and sub- 
ject. If indeed the subject matter of a religion is subjective reli- 
gious experience, then one must distinguish between the analysis 
or study of this distinctive religious experience and the expe- 
rience itself. Davis somewhat sarcastically asks, “Participating in 
a lynching is undoubtedly a subjective experience. Should a study 
and interpretation of lynchings be dismissed on the grounds that 
its author has never participated in a lynching? Obviously not.”2° 
Second, while an institution has the right not to employ its critics, 
the nature of a university is the search for the truth in all areas of 
its purview. If a university grants academic freedom to all other 
areas of the university and excludes professors of religion from 
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that freedom, such a situation calls into question the commit- 
ment to academic freedom in the rest of the university. 

Davis’ argument with the current limitations of academic free- 
dom placed upon professors of religion raises interesting ques- 
tions for institutional policy and particularly for the teaching of 
religion in academic settings. He concludes his study with the 
observation that, in the United States, the judge of the correct 
approach to this problem lies in the perception of the intellectual 
and ethical consistency or inconsistency of university practice on 
the part of students, faculty, and the public. 


The Student Nexus 


In reflecting on possibilities for future church-university relation- 
ships in the United States, Marty makes five assumptions about 
the future.*° First, he contends that efforts are futile to forecast 
the cultural context of higher education beyond one generation. 
Second, church-culture relations will not remain static. Third, in 
all likelihood, nothing on the present cultural or ecclesiastical 
scene and nothing forecasted will make life easier for church- 
related colleges. Fourth, church-related colleges are among the 
few bridges between communities of learning and communities 
of faith. Last, even though the models of church-college relation- 
ships are limited, the variations are infinitely rich. 

The pace of change in this part of the twentieth century is 
staggering. Marty cites 16 significant cultural changes that oc- 
curred in the United States between 1960 and 1978. Examples 
include Evangelicalism, Pentecostalism, the appearance of East- 
ern and occult faiths, the revived women’s movement, the cul- 
tural awareness of revived Fundamentalism, the Second Vatican 
Council, and Roman Catholicism’s seismic internal shifts. One 
might add to Marty’s list other significant cultural shifts since the 
late 1970s, such as the predominance of political conservatism, 
tremendous advances in computer technology, signs of signifi- 
cant ecological distress, the breakup of the Communist block, as 
well as many other global and cultural changes. 

Marty also describes U.S. culture as viscous, volatile, pluralis- 
tic, and one in which nothing lasts. He cites five examples of 
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shifts in religious thought and practice in U.S. culture from the 
1960s to the late 1970s: a higher value placed on personal expe- 
rience, a trend toward authoritarian religion, a low premium 
placed on theology and religious thought, a lower valuation on 
common Christian activity, and an underestimation of the secu- 
lar. These shifts, or current accents of U.S. culture, seem still 
very plausible as we enter the 1990s. One might hypothesize that 
church bodies (and universities) are now responding institution- 
ally to these changes. Because of the fluidity of cultural change, 
church-culture relationships must always be changing. 

Because of these many changes in U.S. culture, a great num- 
ber of small church-related colleges have closed over the past 30 
years. The surviving colleges struggle with reduced enrollment 
and its accompanying financial problems. Marty contends that it 
is important for these church-related colleges to survive because 
they constitute bridges between communities of learning and 
communities of faith in U.S. culture. There are few, if any, other 
ways of relating these two communities. The seminary concerns 
itself primarily with professional education. Campus ministries 
on private and secular campuses are primarily ecclesial expres- 
sions of church presence. Professors in higher education religion 
departments tend not to have sustained contact with church pol- 
ity and interests. Marty proposes that the connection between 
the church-related college and the college-related church be 
covenantal — one of mutual respect within a communion of faith. 

Marty presents his five assumptions about the future of 
church-related colleges to give a context to his proposal for relat- 
ing church and college. Instead of focusing on a particular sys- 
tem of organizational analysis to clarify the identity of colleges 
and church bodies, Marty suggests that students form the nexus, 
the link, between church and college. His proposal is not borne 
out of an overly romanticized notion of education and church. 
He points out that research on church polity and college organi- 
zation often suggests that people and relationships form the 
identity and character of organizations. This most often is re- 
ferred to as “critical mass.” In terms of church-college relations, 
then, critical mass should be composed of caring (interested and 
informed) people in churches, administration and trustees, fac- 
ulty members, and students. The constituency most often left 
out of discussions of church-college ‘relations are the students. 
This probably is the result of memories of student protests in the 
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1960s and a form of paternalism; but student bodies also tend to 
be rather undefined and transitory. Marty points out, however, 
that student populations can coalesce around social issues (e.g., 
war, equal rights) and render a significant amount of power. 

Marty draws his proposal mainly from Ortega y Gasset’s work 
on the mission of a university.?! Even though Ortega y Gasset 
wrote in a different period and culture, he contends that to carry 
out its mission as a bearer of culture, a university must develop a 
“culture faculty” to carry on an interdisciplinary conversation 
organized around the themes and concerns of the culture. Marty 
extends this notion beyond the faculty to the idea of a “culture 
student body.” These students, whom Marty contends are read- 
ily identifiable by their extracurricular activities, are those who 
carry the flavor, the style, and the attitudes of the college into the 
world and into the church. These students and graduates em- 
body church, culture, college in their own unique ways. The 
development of these “relators” could also be extended to cur- 
riculum considerations in colleges and program formation in 
churches. 


Conclusion 


Church-related colleges and universities, indeed, are in a good 
position to address many of the value-oriented critiques of con- 
temporary U.S. higher education. But this position is minimized 
if church-related colleges cannot articulate how education is 
fundamentally different in their institutions. Moreover, a U.S. 
pluralistic culture demands an articulation that makes sense to 
people outside the religious tradition to which these colleges are 
related. A primary way for church-related higher education to 
address the spiritual hunger of popular culture and maintain the 
respect of academia is for each college to formulate an educa- 
tional philosophy that accommodates the values of academic life 
and church life. The four foregoing educational principles give 
pointers to such a formulation which, in turn, make the search 
for unity in the diversity of opinion of church-related higher ed- 
ucation seem more likely. 
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Utilizing these principles as educational assumptions, one can 
make the case that education is value-laden, meaning-making ac- 
tivity that encompasses four interrelated realities: a process of 
wholistic human development that occurs best in a communal 
context, with the human good as a comprehensive purpose in 
view, and under the auspices of an institutional structure. This 
conception of education accommodates academic and religious 
value in that it presents an epistemological radicalism that rejects 
a value-free orthodoxy and supports a critical stance toward the 
many paradigms of truth and morality in culture.*? This expe- 
rience-based process of human development is grounded in 
Lonergan’s thought. The communal context of education asserts 
the interpretive power of learning communities, as Cremin and 
Dewey (among others) so eloquently remind us. A comprehen- 
sive educational purpose recognizes the need for direction. Lon- 
ergan maintains that the human good should be the aim of 
education and that development of human apprehension and 
choice toward the good are the means to making it a reality, a 
way of progress in culture.** The human good, however, is not 
meant in an exclusive sense. Ecological movements remind us of 
the good of the earth and nonhuman life and the intimate con- 
nection between humanity and the rest of the world and beyond. 
Institutional structure, as the fourth reality, recognizes the bene- 
fits and liabilities of organizational arrangements. The organiza- 
tional structure of a college better insures its stability and 
longevity. Structure, as Orsy and Marty remind us, also needs 
flexibility to adapt to changing environments. And as Davis 
points out, fairness and the freedom of expression of faculty 
should be upheld in the organizational life of the institution in 
order for ideological oppression to be avoided. 

In my estimation, church-related higher education can be 
value-laden, meaning-making activity if all four of these realities 
are coordinated. Conversely, if one or more of these realities are 
not attended to then the college’s activity is less likely to be 





. A primary thrust of Sloan’s Insight-Imagination is his call for the formulation of an 
ee radicalism that counters the positivistic orthodoxy of value-free knowl- 
edge. 

i B. J. F. Lonergan, The Philosophy of Catholic Education. Unpublished manu- 
script. This is a transcription of lectures given by Lonergan in 1959 and edited by J. 


Quinn and J. Quinn (available from the Lonergan Research Center, Regis College, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, 1979), 30-97. 
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educative in a wholistic sense. I have come to these conclusions 
as I watched a church-related university struggle over a three- 
year period with its identity as an academic institution and a 
church-related institution. Rarely, if ever, during this period were 
the foundational questions of process, context, purpose, and in- 
stitutional structure ever addressed. Rather, administrative gov- 
ernance issues, theological differences, and the debate over 
discipline-driven educational outcomes took center stage. Inter- 
estingly enough, a recurring major debate centered around the 
question of whether or not values had a place in the classroom. 
And if so, should there be a prescribed set of values? The result 
was an inability to deal with the issue; consequently, a divided, 
fractured faculty experienced three very difficult years. 

As strongly as I hold these convictions about church-related 
higher education, my central concern is not that they be accepted 
as guidelines for educational policy. Rather, my concern is one 
of process. Finding unity in the wonderful diversity of opinion 
that characterizes U.S. church-related colleges and universities is 
hard, if not impossible. Giving up on developing a process of 
finding common ground, however, is disastrous. I agree with 
Marty's contention that a critical mass of faculty, administrators, 
students, and graduates can, and often does, form a college’s 
identity. Will this identity be critically informed or will it just 
happen? 

As church-related educators, we need to ask if our college’s 
educational process address the real concerns of this world? What 
overall educational process does it embrace? In what educational 
context will our student’s find themselves? For what compre- 
hensive purpose do we educate? Under what auspices does our 
college operate, to whom do we owe institutional allegiance, and 
under what circumstances do we flourish? Answering these ques- 
tions, and others, can give our colleges direction and power to 
reach out to a spiritually hungry culture that seeks a unity in their 
faith life and intellectual life. This unity is what we are to, and 
forms our greatest contribution to U.S. culture. 


Marcel J. Dumestre is assistant professor of religious education and assis- 
tant director of the Institute for Ministry at Loyola University, New Orleans. 
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A perusal of the promotional materials produced and dissemi- 
nated by publishers of religious literature indicates that the eco- 
logical agenda has captured the interest and support of a growing 
number of writers within the theological community. Increas- 
‘ingly, works with an ecological focus are finding their niche next 
to those listed in more traditional categories that publishers use 
to organize their literary offerings. This steady and growing in- 
terest in works linking the religious and the ecological is wel- 
comed and appreciated by many in theological circles. 

These books, however, rarely find their way to those outside 
religious circles who are already committed to the environmen- 
tal agenda in all its diverse forms of involvement. Members of 
environmental groups are not generally on the mailing lists of re- 
ligious publishing companies. One wonders if the religious com- 
munity’s concern for the planet and its efforts to contribute sup- 
port and unique resources to the cause are a better-kept secret 
than its legacy of social justice. One wonders if those who have 
promoted and attended to the ecological agenda for the past 20 
years are aware of the current proliferation of religious literature 
addressing the subject. One also wonders if these works would 
be intelligible or helpful to those outside religious subcultures, 
those who have little contact with explicitly religious communities. 

Even if marketing strategies resulted in a wider dissemina- 
tion of books on the subject, some help in interpreting the books 
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to the wider public would be necessary. Most texts speak the 
language of a religious tradition or the specialized language of 
theology. They address one or another group of scholars or be- 
lievers, working, as it were, from inside religious traditions. 

There is also the credibility factor. For many environmentally- 
committed individuals and groups believe that organized reli- 
gion — in particular, Christian, and Jewish communities — is at 
best indifferent to and at worst to blame for the environmental 
abuses of the planet.! The religious community is the last place 
these activists would look or turn to for encouragement and sup- 
port. Even if they became aware that religious presses were 
producing texts with an ecological focus, the likelihood of their 
searching out these potential contributions to their efforts would 
seem remote. 

The growing interest in ecological matters is also reflected in 
the increasing number of “secular” books on the subject. It is be- 
coming commonplace to find an environmental section in book- 
stores around the country. These vendors have responded to the 
demands of the wider public for information about the array of 
environmental issues and insights into their causes and conse- 
quences. For the most part, these collections are smaller than 
those found within the more established categories such as his- 
tory and fiction, but their numbers are growing and their achiev- 
ing of catalogue status reflects their timeliness and significance. 
Aside from Thomas Berry’s The Dream of the Earth? (interest- 
ingly enough published by the Sierra Club) and one or more 
books by Matthew Fox,’ the work of writers lending an explic- 
itly religious perspective to the subject is conspicuously absent. 

These observations raise a question about the extent to which 
the concern for the planet expressed in religious texts, actions, 
and educational programs is accessible to those in secular circles 
who are passionately committed to the environmental cause. 
This paper represents an effort to link the concern for the planet 
expressed by a growing number of those in religious spheres of 





1 One of the more influential arguments that Christianity bears a major responsibility 
for the destruction of the planet can be found in Lynn White's, “The Historical Roots of 
the Ecological Crisis,” Science 155, 1967, 1203-07. Reprinted in The Environmental Hand- 
book, ed. Garrett de Bell (New York: Ballantine Books, 1970), 12-26. 

2 Thomas Berry, The Dream of the Earth (San Francisco: Sierra Club Books, 1988). 

3 Matthew Fox, The Coming of the Cosmic Christ (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1988). 
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interest and activity with that of those who identify themselves 
with the environmental movement. How might religious com- 
munities promote partnerships with environmental groups? How 
might the contributions of those who offer religious dimensions 
to the ecological agenda affirm and resource the efforts of envi- 
ronmental groups outside religious contexts? The initiative for 
collaboration should come from the religious side; taking such 
initiative requires that we speak in a language that makes both 
conversation and collaboration possible. 


A Missed Opportunity 


Last spring, a regular columnist for our local Catholic weekly 
chided a neighboring university for its failure to include a “reli- 
gious presence” in its conference addressing major issues con- 
fronting the state in the nineties. Environmental problems topped 
the conference’s agenda. The columnist described the need for a 
religious perspective on the issues and detailed what such a re- 
source could offer to alleviate the welter of environmental prob- 
lems demanding public attention. Most likely, the critical and 
defensive response of the columnist never reached the organiz- 
ers of the conference or those who participated in its sessions. 
The event went on as scheduled, devoid of “religious presence” 
as well as any inkling that “Father” had any problems with its or- 
ganization and agenda. 

The column appeared as I was developing a concentration 
for a graduate program in ecospirituality and wondering if such 
a program was viable. Would an educational program designed 
for two distinct groups of students — those invested in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition who sought a more wholistic and inclusive 
spirituality and those who were active advocates for the larger 
life community — attract either group? How could such a pro- 
gram reach beyond its traditional focus and method of recruit- 
ment and promotion to captivate the interest of the environ- 
mentally-committed? What language system would communicate 
the meaning and substance of such a program to both groups? 

Reflecting on the column and its relation to the project de- 
scribed above, I wondered to what extent the exclusion of church 
was really the exclusion of “religious presence.” I questioned 
what would have happened if the writer had taken the initiative 
to promote the conference in his own circles of influence and 
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shown up with an interested and supportive group instead of 
standing on ceremony. What if he had taken his complaint to the 
church rather than to the academy, asking hard questions about 
why a “religious presence” had been excluded? Might the exclu- 
sion suggest that the conference planners were not aware of the 
church’s interest in participating? Or might they have assumed 
that if given a role, the church would have come to instruct par- 
ticipants instead of listening to and learning from them? 

The tone and content of the column suggested an offended 
triumphalistic church and an elitist theology. Neither, in my per- 
spective, has much to offer the environmental cause. What com- 
mitted activists might find interesting and helpful, however, is 
the emerging model of practical theology with its insistent focus 
on the “real world” and the consistent effort of the field of reli- 
gious education to embrace an inclusive vision of life. 


Taking the Initiative 


It seems that the work of individuals and groups in society that 
are working to save the planet would be enhanced by the in- 
sights and contributions coming from religious groups. At least 
environmentalists should know such resources are available. And 
rather than waiting for these resources to be discovered and for 
invitations to offer religious perspectives to the cause, to con- 
tribute to these efforts, religious groups might take the initiative 
and call on them. 


A Theological Disposition Toward Partnership 


The current movement within theology that is described as pas- 
toral and/or practical focuses on relating religious tradition to 
real life experience of groups of people committed to social 
transformation. Rather than engaging in speculative discourse 
about religious matters, practical theology focuses on bringing 
religious resources to bear on contemporary social issues and 
problems. Those who view theology as a practical resource for 
our world describe it as incarnational in form, dialogical in meth- 
odology, and dialectical in analysis. Such a theological orienta- 
tion recognizes the importance of taking initiative, of introducing 
ourselves to those who are already trying to make a difference in 
our world, of speaking in a language that non-theologians under- 
stand — and speaking in a manner that invites a response. 
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Practical Theology’s Educational Partner 


Religious educators, while welcoming the emergence of practi- 
cal theology, find its orientation and purpose deeply familiar, for 
an earlier, similar vision is part of their own tradition. From its 
original statement of mission, the Religious Education Associa- 
tion sought a reciprocal relationship between religious bodies 
and the public sector in which each would teach the other about 
how to live religiously in the world. George Albert Coe insisted 
early on that “the social issues of the present must be taken as the 
call of God to our pupils, and as the sphere of entire consecration 
to the will of God.”4 Some 50 years after Coe, our colleagues are 
reminding us of the broader, more inclusive educational mission 
that launched our profession. To refresh our memories and imag- 
inations let us revisit some recent writings that stimulate us to 
take initiative in forging new relationships and that offer some 
resources for entering into respectful conversations with our new 
partners. Our tradition offers both support for such initiatives 
and methodologies for approaching the formation of partner- 
ships. 


Those That Affirm Such Initiatives 


The inclusive vision shared and set forth by the founders of the 
religious education movement is reappropriated in the contem- 
porary literature of the field. Some of the more compelling voices 
promoting and supporting the kind of initiative-taking that would 
connect the mission of the field with organized social efforts to 
save the planet belong to Philip Phenix, Parker Palmer, and 
Timothy Lines. 

The writing and teaching of Phil Phenix remind religious ed- 
ucators that the locus of their practice transcends explicitly sacred 
contexts. He summons us to participation in the larger commu- 
nity of worldly affairs, to introduce, as it were, religious perspec- 
tives on the lived reality of everyday life. In his perspective 
religion is a “comprehensive life orientation to the ultimate gov- 
erning commitments of life.” Thus it is inclusive of all activity. 


; : George Albert Coe, A Social Theory of Religious Education (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1919), 58. 


een Phenix, Education and the Worship of God (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
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Education that promotes religious meanings and values cannot 
be restricted to the institutional contexts that sponsor its practice. 
It must address and respond to the larger contexts of life; it must 
connect the realm of the sacred with the realm of the secular. In 
his book, Education and the Worship of God Phenix writes: 


(The secular) lacks the special illumination afforded by distinctively 
religious symbols. On the other hand, it has the advantage of direct 
connection with the ordinary affairs of life and hence is likely to 
prove more suitable for the orienting function of religious faith . . . 
the sacred “secular” does have an intrinsic connection with the com- 
mon life. It consists in the perception of infinite depths in things that 
are not on their face holy. It is the extraordinary illumination of the 
ordinary by seeing it in relation to the ultimate purposes of life.® 


To read Phenix is to be reminded that our work as religious edu- 
cators transcends the boundaries of religious institutions. In this 
view religious education does not provide a compartment for 
people to visit to get their spiritual fix; rather it goes out to life 
and enables those we encounter to perceive and respond to the 
numinous dimension of all reality. To take Phenix’s challenge se- 
riously is to “inspire the educational forces of our country with 
religious ideal.”” The “educational forces” have taken up the eco- 
logical agenda and await the infusion of the religious ideal to 
empower them. Phenix would challenge us to make our re- 
sources accessible to those who have taken initiatives to save the 
planet. 

Parker Palmer issues a similar challenge in The Company of 
Strangers.’ Stressing the need and urgency for the church to 
promote participation in the social order, Palmer argues that 
“public life is essential to the spiritual quest.”* It is in this context 
that we find ourselves in the company of strangers who teach us 
that “truth is a very large matter, and requires various angles of 
vision to be seen in the round, . . . giving us an opportunity to 
look anew upon familiar things.”!® The Stranger is a potential 
source of revelation. Through our encounter with Otherness we 


US Se eee eee 
6 Thid., 23. 
7 Excerpted from the Mission Statement of the Religious Education Association. 
8 Parker Palmer, The Company of Strangers (New York: Crossroad Publishing Com- 
pany, 1989). 
WT bids. 41. 
10 Tbid., 58-9. 
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learn more about our world, our God, ourselves. In calling us 
into relationship with the Stranger through immersing ourselves 
in different cultures and groups, Palmer promotes a religious 
education that “draws us out of ourselves into public relation- 
ships.”!! Although its scope is limited to the human social order, 
such a vision would hardly write off the larger life context that 
makes our social life possible. If religion (for Palmer, it is Chris- 
tianity) has something to offer the renewal of the public life of 
our country and our world, it would follow that it had something 
to offer those who are committed advocates for all beings on the 
planet. 

If religious grounds for supporting and participating in the 
environmental movement are implied in much of the literature 
of the field, they are nowhere more explicit than in Timothy 
Lines’ Systemic Religious Education.'* The vision of religious 
education set in this text makes room for all beings — human and 
nonhuman alike. It is inclusive of all efforts that promote health, 
wholeness, and connection. Such a comprehensive vision allows 
no categories like sacred and secular, spiritual and physical, nat- 
ural and supernatural. It dissolves hierarchies into symbiotic re- 
lationships. 

Lines offers the open system as a root metaphor for religious 
education. He writes that religious education, as any open sys- 
tem, both influences and is influenced by other systems. Like an 
open system, religious education gives as well as takes from its 
environment. In this view religious education learns from as well 
as teaches other life systems. It shares the characteristics of other 
open systems — wholism, differentiation, permeable bound- 
aries, dynamism, equifinality, feedback reception, homeostasis, and 
growth. It “can continue to grow, to become more complex, and 
to evolve because of the exchange process.”!’ Without input from 
other open systems (e.g., the environmental movement), religious 
education would wither and die. 

Viewed in a systemic perspective, religious education seeks 
to promote healthy relationships among all life systems through 
the mediation of the interactive resources of religion and educa- 


M Ibid, 152: 


Ww teas Lines, Systemic Religious Education (Birmingham: Religious Education 
ress, ie 


'3 Tbid., 45. 
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tion. Lines sums up his vision of religious education and its mis- 
sion as follows: 


Religious education has a viable, legitimate and essential role in the 
emerging systemic world view if it becomes a learning-adaptive pro- 
cess that searches for, attempts at, and creates a more desirable fu- 
ture. Anything less is an abdication of responsibility . . .!4 


Perceived in this way, religious education takes on its own eco- 
logical characteristics and needs no invitation to enter into the 
life and activity of groups working to promote “holistic nexus” in 
a planetary context. In reconstructing the meaning of religious 
education by setting it in a systemic world view and describing it 
as an open system, Lines has strengthened the credibility of the 
field among those who view the world wholistically as well as 
stretched the horizons of those who practice it. 

Having described the distance between the work of those 
committed to the environmental agenda and that of religious 
communities, and having suggested that the initiative toward 
collaboration come from the religious side, the question of ap- 
proach comes to the fore. How is the initiative taken? How do 
the uninvited find a place in the midst of strangers? How do they 
make their contributions accessible to those they meet in new 
circles of discourse? Again, our tradition of religious education 
offers some unique resources for this task. 


The Search for Religious Metaphors in the 
Language of Environmentalists 


In 1982, Dwayne Huebner presented a paper entitled “The 
Search for Religious Metaphors in the Language of Education”!° 
at a symposium in Greensboro, North Carolina. In his address, 
Huebner pointed out that much of the language of education 
fails to communicate the true nature of educational experience. 
The terminology and images used in educational contexts reduce 
the significance of the pursuit and practice of teaching and learn- 
ing to a technical jargon that blurs at best, and obfuscates at 
worst, its transformative dimensions. What is needed in his per- 


De te a re OS 
14 Thid., 243. 
15 Dwayne Huebner, “The Search for Religious Metaphors in the Lanaguage of Edu- 
cation” (an unpublished address presented in 1982). 
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spective is a new set of metaphors that evoke reflection on and 
give relevance to the deeper meanings and possibilities of educa- 
tion. Huebner called for a reconstruction of the language of edu- 
cation — a reconstruction that makes explicit the personal and 
social encounter with new perspectives and understandings that 
generates and effects transformative experiences for both teacher 
and learner. 

One of Huebner’s more provocative metaphors-describes the 
content of education as “Stranger.” Huebner offers this meta- 
phor to rekindle the meaning of that which we seek to teach our 
students. He argues that the metaphor content is bankrupt in 
conveying the deeper meaning of the term. In proposing the 
analogy of “Stranger,” Huebner invests the meaning of content 
with a relational quality, one that evokes enough mystique to en- 
gage student attention and interest, one that implies relationship, 
one that opens up new perspectives and possibilities. Through 
meeting and befriending the Stranger, students are introduced to 
the Unknown, and through this experience they learn something 
new about themselves and the world. 

Although Huebner’s search for new metaphors focuses on the 
practice of education, the effort to find more evocative and ar- 
resting ways of naming reality could be applied to other contexts 
of discourse as well. What metaphors might representatives of 
religious groups bring to environmental discussions that would 
open up the deeper significance of, or as Tom Berry would say, 
the numinous qualities of planetary awareness and reverence? 
Berry’s work seems, in my perspective, the richest field to begin 
this search. 


An Overture Toward Partnership 


Earlier in this paper I raised a question regarding the intelligibil- 
ity of religious or theological writing about our responsibilities to 
the natural world. It would appear that making such works ac- 
cessible to the broader community requires more than getting 
them into wider circulation. Some effective forms and processes 
that can mediate these perspectives is essential if conversation 
and collaboration are to be achieved. Two models for develop- 
ing such processes might be drawn from the work of Gabriel 
Moran and Paulo Freire. ‘ 

In his latest book, Religious Education as a Second Lan- 
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guage,'® Gabriel Moran engages in an analysis of the meaning 
and use of language, focusing on the lack of and need for a con- 
sistent and comprehensive language of religious education. He 
proposes the image of a “second language” to describe the con- 
tent and process for achieving this goal. He suggests that the 
“content” of religious education as a second language must be 
comprehensive enough to include those of diverse religious tra- 
ditions, age and experience, social institutions, and nationalities. 
The “process” or practice of religious education in this perspec- 
tive demands the expenditure of effort and sensitivity that is re- 
quired of one who listens and speaks in a second language. 
While Moran’s introduction and utilization of the “second 
language” metaphor does not speak directly to the problem and 
project addressed in this paper, it lends support and suggestions 
for carrying it out. From the spirit of his text, Moran would ac- 
knowledge that committed environmentalists reflect a degree of 
insight into the religious significance and dimensions of what 
they are about. But he would hasten to add that “it is so thin as to 
be barely visible.”!” This is not intended as an elitist judgment. 
Rather it is a reminder that the religious roots of our sociocultural 
heritage are habitually in need of some fertilizer and water. 
Support for initiatives that provide essential elements to envi- 
ronmental efforts, that “widen the religious-cultural conversation, ” 
can be inferred from Moran’s assertions that “religious education 
. is the poorer for excluding many things that have elements 
of the religious and educational about them.”!’ A bit later he in- 
sists that “religious education has to do with the religious life of 
the human race and with bringing people within the influences 
of that life.”!9 Both statements would seem to endorse efforts by 
the religious side to enter into the secular discourse about envi- 
ronmental issues and concerns. Perhaps Moran would even con- 
sider adding a fifth descriptor,” calling religious education to an 
interplanetary, interecological, or even interspecies orientation. 





16 Gabriel Moran, Religious Education as a Second Language (Birmingham: Religious 
Education Press, 1989). 

17 Thid., 29. 

18 Tbid., 216. 

19 Tbid., 218. 


20 Moran proposes four adjectives that would widen the conversation about religious 
education. These are: international, interreligious, intergenerational, and interinstitutional. 
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With regard to how a “wider conversation” might be facili- 
tated between environmentalists and theologians, let us probe 
Moran’s metaphor for its methodological insights. How does one 
communicate effectively in a “second language?” First, I would 
suggest that the metaphor prompts the speaker to adopt a dispo- 
sition characterized by respect for the second language and for 
those who speak it more fluently than we do. Second, the meta- 
phor suggests that the speaker expend the kind of effort that 
writing a text requires, choosing words carefully and intention- 
ally. Third, the metaphor reminds the speaker to communicate 
in a tone and manner that is tentative, pausing to check and test 
if that which has been communicated is that which is intended. 
Fourth, the speaker invites the assistance of those who have a 
better facility with the language. These characteristics seem both 
appropriate and helpful to those who would contribute religious 
resources to environmental groups. Proceeding in such a manner 
would not diminish the content of what we have to offer. It is to 
suggest what might be helpful if that which we seek to commu- 
nicate is to be heard and understood. 


Constructing a Common Language 


The work of Paulo Freire represents another resource for facili- 
tating collaboration with environmentalists. In Pedagogy of the 
Oppressed?! Freire describes an educational process that reli- 
gious communities might adapt for their work with such groups. 
Dialogue is a foundational element of Freire’s educational vision. 
How might dialogue be achieved between religious and secular 
groups committed to the earth? Freire would insist that each 
group must be willing to learn from the other. In this perspective 
neither group assumes the role of teacher; it asserts that each has 
something to learn from the other. Dialogue requires humility 
which recognizes that the Other is not an empty vessel, but a 
knowing subject. He asks: 


How can I dialogue if I always project ignorance onto others and 
never perceive my own? How can I dialogue if I regard myself a 
member of the in-group of “pure” men, the owners of truth and 
knowledge, for whom all non-members are “these people” or “the 





*! Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed (New York: The Continuum Publishing 
Corporation, 1986), 
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great unwashed?” How can I dialogue if I start from the premise that 
naming the world is the task of an elite . . . ? How can I dialogue if I 
am closed to — and even offended by — the contributions of others.22 


His question serves as a reminder that the perspectives and in- 
sights of representatives speaking for the religious dimensions of 
the environmental movement cannot be regarded as more valu- 
able than others. If they are so judged at the end of the conversa- 
tion, it will be because the evaluation came from the secular side. 

Freire’s educational methodology provides a model for en- 
abling those from religious communities to communicate with 
those committed to the well-being of the planet. His methodol- 
ogy might be adapted and utilized for this task in a three-step 
process. First, the religious community would enter into the sec- 
ular group's setting to learn its language and perspectives, to 
listen and observe. This might also include a close reading of the 
literature that informs and expresses the group’s understanding 
of environmental issues and activities. Second, the religious com- 
munity would engage in an analysis of the language to identify 
recurring themes and terms. An anthropology of discourse would 
identify key words that represented what Freire calls generative 
themes or codifications. Third, the religious community would 
begin to map the relationship between the environmental group’s 
themes and their own. Such a process would bridge the language 
gap and facilitate the kind of conversation that Moran describes 
in his recent book.”8 


The Paper as Project 


For several years I have been active in environmental groups 
ranging from the Sierra Club to People for the Ethical Treatment 
of Animals. I initially viewed this involvement as a voluntary 
personal commitment that wasn’t related to my professional life. 
I went to meetings and participated in demonstrations sensing 
but making no explicit connection between my environmental 
and educational activities. 

The connection surfaced when Marie, an administrator of 
our local SPCA, asked me how she might approach churches and 
synagogues to solicit their help in educating people about animal 


Sfommeteiet ial shin fers Mtg ts oe 
22 [bid., 78-9. 
23 Moran, 217. 
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abuse and exploitation. She told me that she felt that both groups 
shared a vision of reverence for life but that initiative she had 
taken to seek assistance had been futile. Marie went on to say 
that she needed help in communicating her message to religious 
groups, confiding that she wasn’t a “religious person” and 
couldn’t communicate effectively with those in church and syn- 
agogue contexts. 

That conversation established the connection for me. I began 
to realize that Marie was asking why the education that was 
practiced in religious communities excluded those for whom she 
worked. I realized that a rudimentary form of religious educa- 
tion was being practiced by those environmental groups who 
had, ina real sense, served as my own religious educators. I per- 
ceived that their work was indeed a part of my own. 

The connection led to the realization that I have more than 
personal presence to contribute to the environmental movement. 
The challenge I face is not a dearth of resources to offer my col- 
leagues, for even a specialist in the developing field of ecotheol- 
ogy would find it challenging to keep abreast of the literature 
-and programs that are now in circulation. The challenge lies in 
making the resources available and accessible to persons like 
Marie. What Marie asked of me had little to do with a bibliog- 
raphy of relevant texts. She wanted an insider’s suggestion for 
bridging the distance between two communities that needed to 
work together. 

Thomas Berry offers a cogent and forceful summation of the 
urgency of the project undertaken in this paper in these words: 

Our biblical, our social, our ethical, and our theological traditions 

have provided only minimal resistance to the degradation of the earth. 

That there are powerful resources within these traditions to aid in this 


renewal process we can be certain. To involve these resources fully is 
the immediate task that is before us. ’ 


What is left is to undertake the task! 


Kathleen O'Gorman teaches courses in religious education and religious 
ecology in the Institute for Ministry, Loyola University, New Orleans. 
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** Anne Lonergan and Caroline Richards, eds., Thomas Berry and the New Cosmol- 
ogy (Mystic, CT: Twenty-Third Publications, 1990), 103. 
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Immigration and interdependence have serious implications for 
religious education in the United States. The number of displaced 
persons is on the increase in the United States.1 Between 1970 
and 1980, the volume of refugees was comparable to those at the 
turn of the century. In the span of ten years, over two million 
people from other countries settled in the single state of Califor- 
nia. In 1988, 643,000 people immigrated legally to the United 
States. It is estimated that immigration authorities typically ap- 
prehend over one million undocumented immigrants annually, 
and about 500,000 enter undetected each year.” Since 1980, an es- 
timated eight million or more immigrants have come to this 
country. 

From another perspective, the world is shrinking through 
social, cultural, economic, and political ties by binding geograph- 
ically distant people together. Advanced communications tech- 
nology underpin global banking, global stock markets, and global 
data entry. A major communications network now links staff in 
more than 50 countries. Data entry can be done virtually any- 
where linking cultures together. Raw documents can be imme- 
diately shipped by overnight express, transmitted by fax or com- 


1 “Ministry to the World’s Uprooted People,” Origins. 14:31, Jan. 17, 1985. 517-522. 

2 “Welcoming to the New Immigrants,” Origins. 15:31. Jan. 16, 1986. 518-20. 

3 Statistics presented here have been received in consultation with the Office of Im- 
migration of the United States Catholic Conference. July 27, 1990. 
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puter modem, or beamed from one country to another.* The 
smallest towns in America have become internationally interde- 
pendent through instant communications systems. 

Less than a half century ago, many American religions were 
dominated by the symbols, customs, and thought patterns of 
Western Europe. Today, the role of religion in a pluralistic world 
is one of the major topics in theological discussions. While much 
has already been accomplished in the field of religious education 
to respond to inculturation issues, the questions remain an im- 
portant and necessary foci in the 1990s. 

This article focuses on the current approach to inculturation 
in the Roman Catholic Church, particularly as it applies to reli- 
gious education. It proceeds as follows: first, a definition of in- 
culturation; second, principles for the development of incultura- 
tion; and third, a proposed method of inculturation for religious 
education. This is followed by a brief evaluation of where we 
stand. 


A. Definition of Inculturation 


Most authors today speak about a developing definition of incul- 
turation rather than an agreed-upon definition. The theologian 
Aylward Shorter states that “much of the history of our thinking 
about inculturation in recent years has consisted in the search for 
a more adequate terminology.”® In fact, since the mid-seventies 
there are new understandings of the meaning of culture. For ex- 
ample, a classical understanding of culture is that human society 
becomes the criterion for culture. Culture is therefore what hu- 
man beings learn or acquire as members of society. On the other 
hand, a more modern understanding of culture is in the reverse 
order in which a human society is defined in terms of culture, 
giving a more dynamic understanding to the notion. Thus, cul- 
ture is what human beings share: customs, values, and distinct 
ways of living.® 

The anthropologist Clifford Geertz defines culture “as a sys- 
tem of inherited conceptions expressed in symbolic forms by 
means of which human beings communicate, perpetuate and 


4 John Maxwell Hamilton. “The Globe and You,” World Monitor. August, 1990. 70-72. 
’ Toward a Theology of Inculturation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1988) 4. 
6 Shorter, 4. 
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develop their knowledge about and their attitudes toward life.’7 
Shorter defines culture as “a transmitted pattern of meanings 
embodied in symbols, a pattern capable of development and 
change and it belongs to the concept of humanness itself.”8 It fol- 
lows that, if religion is a human phenomenon or human activity, 
it must affect, and be affected by, culture. 

From definitions of both Geertz and Shorter, one realizes 
that every human being exists within a cultural system. Further, 
as Shorter alludes, the church heritage itself also exists within a 
cultural system. 

Since the mid-seventies, theological definitions have been 
developed, which progressed from a common understanding of 
“accommodation” and “adaptation” to the theological term “in- 
culturation.” The term seems to have been introduced and popu- 
larized largely by the members of the Society of Jesus in the 1970s. 

Developing a theological theme for the term inculturation, 
Pedro Arrupe speaks of incarnational culture as bringing about 
the religious message in a particular cultural context “in such a 
way that this experience not only finds expression through ele- 
ments proper to the culture in question . . . but becomes a 
principle that animates, directs, and unifies the culture, trans- 
forming it and remaking it so as to bring about a ‘new creation’. 

The term “inculturation” as applied to religious education 
appeared in a papal document in “Catechesis in Our Times” in 
1979.'° From the insights of John Paul I, inculturation developed 
to mean the ongoing dialogue between faith and culture. In this 
context, inculturation is the creative and dynamic relationship 
between the religious message of faith and a culture or cultures." 

In light of this theological meaning, the first task of religious 





7 The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basic Books, 1973) 89. 

8 Shorter, 5. 

8 As quoted by Shorter, 11. 

10 “Catechesi Tradendae: Apostolic Exhortation on Catechesis” Living Light. 17. 
Spring, 1980. 44-89:53. Pope John Paul II wrote: “The term ‘acculturation’ or ‘incultura- 
tion’ may be a neologism, but is expresses very well one factor of the great mys- 
tery . . . into the very heart of culture and cultures. For this purpose, catechesis will 
seek to know these cultures and their essential components; it will learn their most signif- 
icant expressions; it will respect their particular values and riches. In this manner it will 
be able to offer these cultures the knowledge of the hidden mystery and help them to 
bring forth from their own living tradition original expressions of Christian life, celebra- 
tion and thought.” (53) 

1 Shorter, 11. 
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educators is to have a clear understanding of what inculturation 
is and is not, so that there is a common ground for the develop- 
ment and planning of inculturation. It also seems necessary to re- 
flect on the principles for development of inculturation with 
clear definition as a starting point. 


B. Principles for Development of Inculturation 


Examining the principles for development of inculturation clari- 
fies the focus of the current movement. The 1985 Extraordinary 
Synod of Bishops identified a theological principle as a two-way 
process from cultures to Christianity and Christianity to cultures. 
Hence, inculturation is a process of integration into Christianity 
and a process of Christianity taking root.'* 

In a further development of this principle, theologian Arij 
Roest Crollius identifies the interior transformation and the re- 
generation of cultural values as the “hinge point” between two 
dynamics of the integration and taking root. Roest Crollius claims 
that these dynamics are necessary to one another in the process 
of inculturation. On the one hand, without deep rooting of Chris- 
tianity within a culture, inculturation would stay on the surface, 
giving the appearance of unity and uniformity without touching 
the depths of the people. On the other hand, without the integra- 
tion of cultural values into Christianity, the rooting would be 
merely scattering like that of the dispersion of Babel.'® 

In addition, Roest Crollius claims that being limited to the 
details of individual cultures and forgetting the aims of communi- 
cation through transformed and regenerated cultures can lead to 
division. Roest Crollius points out that both the transformation 
of cultural values and their integration into Christian and eccle- 
sial communion are necessary to enter into a new communion 
which would be a plurality of expression identified in the Acts of 
the Apostles: “We hear them speaking in our own tongues of the 
mighty works of God” (Acts 2:11).!4 

In addition to the two-way dialogical principle, it appears 
that another principle of inculturation is necessary, that of mov- 


Origins. 15:27. December 19, 1985. 450. 


'S “Inculturation from Babel to Pentecost,” Creative Inculturation and the Unity of 
Faith. Ed. Arij A. Roest Crollius (Rome: Centre “Cultures and Religion,” Pontifical 
Gregorian University, 1986) 4-5. y 

14 Roest Crollius, Babel, 6. 
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ing toward union or communion with the larger group of churches. 
Without the recognition of a wider community with its history 
and symbols, local churches can become isolated and assume 
distorted views of the meanings and values of the particular tra- 
dition they profess. The new church can close in on itself through 
cultural assimilation and lose its sense of belonging.!® Sensitivity 
to a balance of the local and universal church needs to be consid- 
ered. According to ecclesiologist Joseph Komanczak, “a differ- 
ent notion of the unity of the Church is thus being realized.”'6 

This second principle, then, emerges from the “Constitution 
on the Church in the Modern World” of the Second Vatican 
Council which states: “For the bonds which unite the faithful are 
mightier than anything which divides them. Hence, let there be 
unity in what is necessary, freedom in what is unsettled and char- 
ity in any case.” 

When these two theological principles are applied, Christian- 
ity experiences something new. The facts and words of a religion 
receive the resonance of a tradition of a people in a cultural 
framework that is fresh and births anew the mystery of God 
among humanity. 

In light of these two principles, three dimensions yet need to 
be considered: attitudes, common understandings, and goals. 

First, regarding attitudes, it seems necessary to recognize that 
there is a dominant “mainstream” culture in America which con- 
siders those who do not conform within certain parameters to be 
“minorities.” This is a serious source of tension and conflict. This 
attitude of ethnocentrism does not allow for a truly multicultural 
society affording everyone essential equality and mutual respect. 
Rather it keeps certain groups from attaining status in the society 
no matter how long they have been a part of it or how qualified 
or gifted they are. 

Second, referring to common understandings, there must be 
recognition that Church tradition exists within a cultural context. 
Shorter claims that Christianity is a historical religion having a 
cultural patrimony of its own.'’ From the beginning of the 





15 Joseph A. Komanczak. “The Local Realization of the Church,” The Reception of 
Vatican II. Ed. Guiseppe Alberigo, Jean-Pierre Jossua, and Joseph A. Komanczak. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1987) 88. 

16 Komanczak, 88. 

17 Shorter, 62. 
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Church’s history, there was dialogue between Christianity and 
the culture.'8 Hence, “inculturation is essentially a historical phe- 
nomenon and the Church’s history is a history of inculturation.”!’ 

As the development of inculturation continues it seems nec- 
essary, then, to be mindful of the cultural context of the churches. 
The interpretation of the meaning of faith is filtered through the 
community, which takes into account previous interpretations. 
Cautions need to be taken so that one does not lose sight of the 
reality of the mystery of God or the religious truths and values in 
the interpretation. Furthermore, God’s presence takes on new 
forms and new approaches as the church becomes inculturated. 
Hence, as one becomes more aware of the multicultural status of 
church, is it not necessary to be more sensitive to the customs, 
symbols, thought patterns, cultural idioms, as well as language? 
In other words, translations of traditional texts and doctrines are 
not the completion of the inculturation process. 

In the development and planning of inculturation, therefore, 
churches need to be mindful of the foundational images of God 
and the church. Are triumphalistic attitudes maintained? Is there 
.ethnocentricism? What are our ecclesiological understandings? 
Are these based in the meaning of the Holy Mystery? 

Third, regarding goals in the planning and development of 
inculturation, churches need to have a clear vision of short-term 
and long-term goals. In some cases, inculturation could be misused 
to form only a cohesive group identity, losing sight of a historical 
tradition and ties with the larger group. Are the communities that 
the churches are building leading toward a common identity 
steeped in the mystery of God or are they merely sociological 
models leading to division in the community? Is there a creation 
and promotion of separatism? Do the goals reflect a sense of es- 
sential equality and mutual respect? 

Based on a consideration of some of the issues involved in the 
definition and development of inculturation, a further dimension 





'S The question of inculturation is not a new problem. In the Epistle of Clement 
(c.100) the term “Christian paideia” appears. The problem the early church was facing 
was the tension between the ideals of the Hellenistic culture and Christian values. Thus 
Christian paideia was the term used for education in the faith energized by the two poles 
of biblical revelation and the cultural patterns of Hellenistic literature and philosophy. 
See Thomas Halton, “Paideia, Christian,” New Catholic Encyclopedia, X: 1967, 862-64. 

19 Shorter, 64. 
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for religious education would seem to be the questions of a meth- 
od of inculturation. 


C. A Proposed Method of Inculturation for Religious Education 


Peter Schineller?® describes a method for inculturation which in- 
cludes three elements: the situation, the religious message, and 
‘the pastoral agent or minister. The first element represents the 
given situation, which might be the persons in search of God’s 
message. The second element represents the message, that is the 
scripture, tradition, and the religious way of life, which serves to 
enlighten one’s present situation. The third element is the agent, 
in this case the religious educator representing the entire com- 
munity who mediates God’s word to the particular situation. 
These three elements are essential for inculturation to take place. 
On a practical level, religious education takes a very impor- 
tant role in the inculturation process. The religious educator be- 
comes the interpreter of cultures, the animator of the community, 
and the bridge between the truths of our faith and a particular 
group. Shorter states that “religious education renders explicit 
dialogue between Christ and the local culture.”! 

In addition to the elements proposed by Schineller for this 
method (experience, message, and agent), Roest Crollius identi- 
fies the entire process of inculturation of faith and life in a given 
culture as one of integration involving three movements or stages: 
translation, assimilation, and transformation.” 

In the first stage, translation, churches come in contact with a 
new culture, presenting a religious message in the form of another 
culture. Adaptations are made, and translations are prepared. 
When people become members of the new religious group, they 
often leave behind their own culture. This is a process of accul- 
turation in which missionaries and local members exchange and 
absorb elements of each other’s cultures. 

A second stage, assimilation, emerges when there are large 
members of the local population who have joined the church, 
particularly when there are local clergy who are active members. 


i ke ee), Woe ee eS 
20 A Handbook of Inculturation (New York: Paulist Press, 1990), 62-63. 


21 Shorter, 62. 
22 “What Is So New About Inculturation?” Gregorianum 59 (1978), 721-37. 
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A proper inculturation process begins when indigenous leaders 
become principle agents of the process of inculturation. 

The last stage of inculturation, transformation, emerges when 
the young church is less passive and takes on a more active role 
in the transforming of its own culture. Thus it is this stage in 
which there is active re-orientation of the local culture. 

It would seem that a working model for a proposed method 
of inculturation for religious education would include, then, both 
Schineller’s method of experience, message, and agent and Crol- 
lius’s three stages of translation, assimilation, and transformation. 
Factors important in this method are (1) the dialogical nature of 
inculturation; (2) the fact that the churches are enhanced by new 
and growing groups bring new interpretations of their experience 
of mystery; (3) the mediating role of the religious educator as 
agent between a people and the message; and (4) the expanded 
experience of the unity of all peoples. 


D. Inculturation and Religious Education: Where Do We StandP 


Having looked at the importance of the definition, principles for 
development, and a proposed method, it is important to return 
to the initial question of this paper: Inculturation and religious 
education: Where do we stand? 

At present, churches and schools share and exchange rich cul- 
tural differences. Religious education programs have been 
adapted to suit cultural needs (e.g. the pinata at Christmas). 
Textbooks reflect a sensitivity to cultural differences (e.g. pic- 
tures of children of many cultures appear in recent texts). A few 
groups have developed their own materials which reflect a par- 
ticular language, symbols, thought patterns, cultural idioms, and 
customs. Liturgies also reflect unique cultural diversity, particu- 
larly through music and the visual arts. 

The political and religious interets of African- Ash Grigatis 
Hispanics, and Asians are represented and furthered through the 
establishment of national and diocesan centers. In addition, there 
is recognition by the larger church, that these particular groups 
experienced injustice in the church and society. Pastoral letters 
regarding some of these injustices have been written and pas- 
toral plans are now underway to alleviate these wrongs.” 


°3 See “The Hispanic Presence Challenge and Commitment: A Pastoral Letter on 
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We can identify our progress as taking the first step and lay- 
ing the foundation for something quite significant. What we have 
done thus far might be termed “acculturation” or the first stage 
of inculturation called “translation,” which is the encounter be- 
tween one culture and another. 

At this stage, the encounter is fraught with complexities as it 
also is unorganized and unprogrammed. The experience is rela- 
tively unreflected and spontaneous. Thus, many of the conflicts 
are worked out at the subconscious level.24 Mutual respect and 
tolerance are necessary conditions at this stage. It is, however, 
only the first step. The question is, How to move to incultura- 
tion? Have essential equality and mutual respect been achieved? 
Or, has there been an appreciation of the values inherent in any 
other culture but one’s own? 

In the field of religious education itself, current methodology 
puts us in a good position consciously and intentionally to foster 
inculturation, which can move beyond the first stage of the pro- 
cess. The development of the inculturation process is attended to 
by task forces such as the multiethnic and multicultural groups 
of APRRE who bring peoples of many cultures together. This is 
a positive direction.”° 

There are, however, further questions to examine. Among 
them: What is the method and means in which the religious edu- 
cator can bridge the cultural gaps? What preparation is neces- 
sary for the religious educator as agent and mediator? 

In conclusion, three developments seem to be important as 
churches face the reality of religious education in a multicultural 
society. First, the understandings of inculturation must include 
the realization of God’s presence in the world; that is there must 
be an acknowledgement of God’s life and goodness as being 
present within a particular group. Second, the principles for de- 
velopment of inculturation need to be planned and intentional. 
The insights of anthropology and society must also be included 
to enhance understandings in approaching the cultural question. 


Hispanic Ministry”. (Washington, D.C.: NCCB, 1983); What We Have Seen and Heard: A 
Pastoral Letter on Evangelization From the Black Bishops of the United States, Cincin- 
nati: St. Anthony Messenger Press, 1984; “A Report on Asian Hearings conducted by 
NCEA, USCC Office of Migration and Refugee Services and New York Archdiocese 
Office of Pastoral Research and Planning. October, 1989-January, 1990. 


24Shorter, 7. 
25 See Ethnicity in the Education of the Church (Atlanta: Scarritt Press, 1987). 
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Last, there must be reflection and perhaps adaptation of the 
present methodology of religious education in order to include 
the important dimension of inculturation. 

Thus, the role of the religious educator in the inculturation 
process is vital in moving forward toward a realization of a mul- 
ticultural world church. Reflection, planning, and education are 
clearly immediate directions for the catechetical community. 


Lucianne Siers, O.P. is a doctoral student at Catholic University of America 
and a member of the Dominican Sisters of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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EDUCATING FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE: RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS, 
GRADES K-6 1992 SUPPLEMENT. Paper, 80 pp., and Grades 7-12 1992 SUP- 
PLEMENT. Paper, 132 pp. By James McGinnis. The Institute for Peace and 
Justice, 4144 Lindell Boulevard, #122, St. Louis, MO. 63108. 


For more than twenty years, James McGinnis and Kathy McGinnis, Co-Directors 
and founders of the Institute for Peace and Justice, have been designing, writ- 
ing and producing scores of curriculum materials to enable the teaching of jus- 
tice and peace. In my view, these Supplements may well be their crowning 
achievements of materials for use by teachers. Most religious educators know 
well how difficult and challenging it is to translate one’s personal conviction 
and enthusiasm into educational forms that will lure and persuade students to 
be similarly motivated. It is quite one thing to be stirred by a compelling hom- 
ily or jarred by shocking images or statistics. But how to move from imaging to 
acting in ways that result in personal and social transformation is quite another 
matter. These two volumes are filled to overflowing with specific concrete 
suggestions that address the cognitive and affective dimensions of the educa- 
tional process, and they greatly enhance the manual first published in 1984 en- 
titled, EDUCATING FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE: RELIGIOUS DIMEN- 
SIONS (available through the Institute). It should be pointed out, however, 
that these two supplements can be used with other teacher resources as well. 
The Supplement for K-6 is a collection of processes, stories, and a wide vari- 
ety of classroom activities and action possibilities that can make the study of 
peace, justice, and care for the earth an exciting experience for young children. 
In this volume, James McGinnis draws on his own experience with elementary 
school children as “Francis the Clown,” and the help of elementary educator 
Dolores Kirk to put at the teachers disposal resources and activities which 


include: 


— Interpersonal conflict resolution skills and processes for reducing vio- 
lence and promoting cooperation in school 

— practical strategies for interracial friendship building, multicultural cele- 
brations, and confronting racism 

— suggestions for helping children deal with war and reducing a fascina- 
tion with violence 

— activities and projects for experiencing global interdependence and a 
special process for promoting US-Russian friendships 

— extensive bibliographies of children’s books for multicultural and global 
awareness 
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— delightful songs, dances, and other activities for promoting friendship 
with the earth 

— engaging stories on caring for the lonely, for the earth, and for the poor 
children of the world 

— inspiring descriptions of young people like Samantha Smith, Trevor Fer- 
rell, and others that offer children peer models for making a difference 
in the world 


The Supplement for 7-12 provides teachers with whole new units and a 
much greater range of affective activities and action suggestions. There are sep- 
arate student pages for duplication (a busy teacher’s treasure!) which offer en- 
gaging readings and songs, reconciliation processes, prayer and biblical selec- 
tions, and numerous profiles of prophetic persons. In addition, the author and 
other contributors have provided suggested questions for personal journaling 
as well as group discussion. Some of the most noteworthy additions to the orig- 
inal 1985 edition for 7-12 include: 


— Jewish songs, worship services and readings that broaden Christian stu- 
dent understanding; several Islamic, Buddhist, Bahai, and Hindu reflec- 
tions as well 

— a special unit on “Interreligious Reconciliation” focusing particularly on 
Christian-Jewish reconciliation 

— extensive consideration of “Interracial Reconciliation” with specific sug- 
gestions for celebrating the “Columbus event” 

— more material on social analysis and “social sin” to help students under- 
stand how they can address the institutions in their lives 

— content on reconciliation efforts in the Middle East, South Africa, and 
Northern Ireland through profiles of prophetic people from these regions 

— profiles on other prophetic voices such as Dorothy Day, Archbishop 
Romero, Elie Wiesel, Cesar Chavez, Gandhi, Francis of Assisi, and Chief 
Seattle, to name a few 

— many engaging activities for promoting reconciliation with the earth 


There are ten units in this Supplement and a rich Appendix with a variety of 
prayers and worship services, primarily from the Christian and Jewish tradi- 
tions. Clearly, these are presented not as an exercise of intellectual curiosity but 
as an experience of inspirational enrichment. Each unit has a succinctly written 
overview for the teacher that is followed by detailed suggestions for the teach- 
ing process itself — these are truly lesson plans that are complete with anno- 
tated lists of supportive materials. Besides a continuing emphasis on audio- 
visuals, this Supplement integrates much more music and artistic activities than 
previous editions. 

With a little imagination and not too much effort the material in this Sup- 
plement can easily be adapted for use in college and seminary classes as well as 
adult and family education programs. When used in tandem with the 1985 Edi- 
tion of EDUCATING FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE, those religious educators 
responsible for high school service programs will find extensive material that is 
appropriate for their needs. I don’t think one could ask more for one’s mon- 
ey ... or time for that matter. 
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Both Supplements contain new themes and new methodologies. The pro- 
gression of themes in the manuals begins with the vision. There is the vision of 
James McGinnis presented in the article, “We Are A Rainbow People,” (pro- 
vided with each manual), as well as the vision or dreams of contemporary peo- 
ple expressed different modes — prose, art, song, and symbol. Students are 
invited to express and revise their own visions as they move through the mate- 
rial. Students are then presented with competing visions that come from the 
cultures in which we live and which often distort the religious lives to which we 
aspire. The next movement is to make the connections through some social 
analysis by putting issues such as racism, sexism, militarism, and materialism in 
a religious context and critiquing the current situation. This movement is high- 
lighted in the Supplement 7-12. Remaining units in both supplements are de- 
voted to living out the vision concretely in our North American societies. All 
the material in each supplement is appropriate to the ages of the designated 
grade levels. 

I wish to highlight the last units of each volume. Unit 8 in Supplement K-6 is 
entitled “Becoming Friends with the Earth.” Unit 10 in Supplement 7-12 is 
called “Reconciliation with the Earth.” Both are mini-courses on earth educa- 
tion with an emphasis on growing in an appreciation of the integrity of all crea- 
tion as well as ways of caring for it more personally and effectively. In many 
ways the centering verse used to begin the units in both Supplements encapsu- 
lates the religious dimension of educating for justice and peace that is captured 
so well in these volumes: 


The first peace, 

which is the most important, 

is that which comes within the souls of people 

when they realize their relationship, their oneness, 

with the universe and all its powers, 

and when they realize that at the center of the 
universe 

dwells the Great Spirit, 

and that this center is really everywhere, 


it is within each of us. 
— Black Elk 


(From THE SACRED PIPE: BLACK ELK’S ACCOUNT OF THE SEVEN 
RITES OF THE OGLALA SIOUX, University of Oklahoma Press, 


1953) 


Prayer, movement, dance, art work, song, readings, discussion, and outdoor 
activities are wonderfully integrated in suggested lesson plans to integrate the 
students’ understanding of the interrelationship of all life. 

What soon becomes apparent when reading through the 1992 Supplement, 
Grades K-6, the 1992 Supplement, Grades 7-12, and their companion volume, 
Educating for Peace and Justice: Religious Dimensions, 1985, is that one is be- 
ing introduced to an entire network of support and materials. That realization 
is surely a comfort to those religious educators who recognize the immense sig- 
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nificance and complex implications of their work. My hunch is that rather than 
being overwhelmed, religious educators who use these materials will be en- 
couraged, enriched and sustained in their efforts. My only wish is that James 
McGinnis will continue his work in fashioning materials and processes for 
teaching the religious dimensions of justice and peace, and that the demand for 
such material will always exceed its availability. Would that our work of reli- 
gious education might help this to happen! — Gloria Durka, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education, Graduate School of Religion and Religious Education, Ford- 
ham University, Bronx, New York. 


MANY PATHS: A CATHOLIC APPROACH TO RELIGIOUS PLURALISM. 
By Eugene Hillman, C.S.Sp. Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1989. Paper, 95 
pp. 


Many Paths is one book in.the Faith to Faith Series published by Orbis Books. 
This Series “seeks to promote interreligious dialogue by providing an open fo- 
rum for the exchanges between and among followers of different religious 
paths.” Eugene Hillman’s twenty years of missionary work in Africa, and his 
obvious theological acumen, provide him with a unique credibility for promot- 
ing this dialogue as he addresses the question of the purpose and nature of Chris- 
tian missionary activity among peoples of other religions. 

In chapter one, Hillman examines the significance of religion as experienced 
by different peoples in their own historico-cultural situation. In chapter two, he 
traces the Catholic Church’s understanding of grace and revelation. Chapter 
three offers Hillman’s consideration of the implications our present understand- 
ing of revelation have for announcing the good news to communities historically 
and culturally committed to other religions. And in the final chapter, Hillman 
argues that we need “a radically renewed understanding of Christianity’s tradi- 
tional missionary ministry among the followers of other religions.” Evangeliza- 
tion, he concludes, “must always be accomplished in dialogue” (p. 75). 

Hillman draws extensively on the work of Karl Rahner, the documents of 
Vatican II, statements of Popes Paul VI and John Paul II. Bernard Lonergan and 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith are other sources he uses. 

Christian missionaries, usually white, Western, males, traditionally under- 
stood their ministry as one of converting “non-Christians” (a pejorative term) to 
a Roman Catholic or Protestant version of Christianity. Those converted would 
establish a base from which the Catholic Church would grow..The problem with 
this traditional understanding, Hillman says, is that these missionaries saw their 
culture as well as their faith as normative. The hope was that the “primitives” 
would evolve not only into Christians, but Western Christians. When missionar- 
ies attack the culture of the people to whom they have been sent, cultural disin- 
tegration is fostered. The “converted” become aliens in their own land. 

However, this alienation of a people is not the major problem of traditional 
missionary activity. The major problem is that missionaries do not recognize 
God acting in the daily activities of peoples of all cultures. God’s self-donation in 
grace cannot be limited. Hillman notes that Catholic teaching tells us that God 
communicates the divine self whenever, wherever, and however God chooses. 
By neglecting to recognize the possibility of God acting in the life and culture of 
non-Westerners and non-Christians, we deny the basic truth of our own faith. 
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Chapter two is, it seems to this reviewer, the heart of this book. Hillman asks 
what Christian theologians have had and presently have to say about the salutary 
significance of other religions. How do we reconcile statements such as, “Out- 
side the Holy Roman Catholic Church no one is saved,” or “unbaptized infants 
are in limbo,” or “in some extraordinary cases salvation is possible without bap- 
tism of water,” with the teaching of the Second Vatican Council, a Council 
which retrieved the authentic tradition of early Christian theology. 

Hillman proposes a solution in chapter three where he writes of the “incarna- 
tional principle.” As God became incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth who lived in, 
appropriated, and acknowledged what was good in the culture of his own peo- 
ple, so Christian missionaries must appropriate and acknowledge the activity of 
God in the culture of all peoples. Evangelization, he says, in chapter four, is not 
conquest but dialogue, a dialogue in which each speaker shares his or her own 
good news. Hillman concludes that this dialogue “is apt to yield unexpected 
results in terms of enriching, modifying, correcting and developing the tradi- 
tional religious beliefs of the participants, even transforming profoundly the 
religious consciousness of some and leading them into different paths, including 
the “way” indicated by the Christ event” (p. 76). 

This book is not only for Catholics or for missionaries. All Christian religious 
educators will find it of benefit. Even as we educate in the United States we 
frequently ignore the cultural values which inform and form those being edu- 
cated. In writing of the “incarnational principle” which should inform all mis- 
sionary activity, Hillman is also giving us the opportunity to question how well 
we are educating in faith. — Anne Marie Mongoven, Graduate Program, De- 
partment of Religious Studies, Santa Clara, California. 


STRENGTHENING YOUR STEPFAMILY. By Elizabeth Einstein and Linda 
Albert. Circle Pines, MN: American Guidance Service, 1986. Paper, 136 pp. 


“The most challenging role many of us will ever play — that of a parent — is 
often the one we are least prepared to fill. This is doubly true for a steppar- 
ent . . .” (p.53). “Beinga biological parent is challenge enough; beginning par- 
enthood as stepparent is even harder” (p. 60). With hard-hitting statements such 
as these, Einstein and Albert seek to bring a solid dose of reality to stepparents 
and secondarily provide a resource for family life educators. 

Helping the reader discard stepfamily myths is a basic goal of the book. The 
author’s other theses are: 

e “Making a stepfamily is a process and it takes time” (p. 115). 

e “A stepfamily is a different kind of a family with special obstacles and 
opportunities, special strengths and stresses” (p. x). 

e Because a stepfamily is “born of loss,” it will require special work and 
commitment for it to succeed. The book not only clarifies these themes but also 
spells out in helpful detail how a stepfamily can become a strong family. 

The authors successfully argue that a stepfamily can be as fruitful a family 
experience as a non-stepfamily. But they wear no rose-colored glasses. They 
explore all of the dark corners of stepfamily living, so much so that reading this 
book can bea painful experience. This reviewer identified a dozen stepfamilies 
among his acquaintances while completing the book, making it come alive with 
the struggles, frustrations and sorrows of real people. Because nearly 20% of 
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American school children are involved in some sort of step-relationship, most 
readers will be able to put names and faces on the issues presented, making the 
book an intensely personal experience. 

Every angle of stepfamily living is presented, from the couple’s marriage 
relationship to stepgrandparenting. Many of the suggestions are applicable to 
any couple and/or family, e.g., ways to resolve conflict. But the authors’ expe- 
rience in stepfamilies enable them to provide precise, specific and appropriate 
adaptations of basic principles to stepfamilies. 

The authors emphasize that, “A successful marriage takes two happy, 
healthy people who are content with themselves” (p. 43). Unless the remarriage 
grows out of personal/emotional maturity, the stepfamily is in for many compli- 
cations. They suggest that stepfamilies formed by two “hurting adults,” espe- 
cially if a cloud of infidelity hangs over them, may not make it through the 
confusion and “crazy time” each stepfamily inevitably faces on its journey. Be- 
cause it spells out so graphically the pain that awaits spouses and children alike 
when a marriage dies, this book is a great argument for religious educators to be 
involved marriage enrichment as well as in parent education, for stepfamilies 
and others. 

At the end of each chapter are “Questions for Review,” an “Activity for the 
Week” and a recap of the chapter, designed for personal application. The book 
would be an excellent resource as a study guide for a stepparents support group, 
adult education elective, etc., especially because it will take more than the read- 
ing a book for a stepparent to undergo the substantial personal change which 
Einstein and Albert call for. 

Because stepparents are often disabled with low self-esteem, deep personal 
hurts, etc. (which contributed to the break-up of their first marriage), they often 
cannot muster sufficient personal resources to succeed in the second try, even 
though very practical help is available in this book. In my experience, many of 
those who do “make it” on the second try have sought divine help and guidance, 
as well as benefitted from the support of their synagogue/church. This seems to 
be an unfortunate blindspot for the authors. Though they point out the value of 
getting outside help, religious resources are, disappointingly, only mentioned 
once. Nevertheless, the book, with adaptation, will very useful for adult reli- 
gious education programs. — Daniel C. Jessen, Associate Professor of Family 
and Youth Ministry, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, South Hamilton, 
Massachusetts. 


A NEW IMAGINING: TOWARDS AN AUSTRALIAN SPIRITUALITY. By Tony 
Kelly. Melbourne: Collins Dove, 1990. Paper, 134 pp. 


How does one review a book that is “neither theology nor philosophy nor spiritual- 
ity in any traditional sense” and advocate its cause to enducators who have enough 
trouble as it is with definitions? 

Tony Kelly fortunately can advocate his own cause. Theologian, educator, writ- 
er and lecturer, Kelly, a Catholic priest, has grounds for addressing spirituality in 
its Australian context because of his own deep sense of Australianness viewed 


from the perspective of a traveller who has lived in Europe, North America, and 
Asia, 
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Kelly argues that an Australian angle of vision does exist. He suggests this vision 
comes from a practice of always arguing the general through the concrete and 
particular. Such a reaction gives rise to an activist way of looking at spirituality 
which is both ethical and poetic. To quote Kelly, the fundamental meaning of spir- 
ituality is “being in touch with the real questions of life as they arise out of our most 
genuine sufferings, and for that matter, our most precious joys” (p 8). 

This idea of spirituality is persued through eight chapters which address isola- 
tion, the Aboriginal presence, the notions of ‘commonwealth,’ migrants and the 
experience of displacement, leisure, sexuality, the land, and the mysticism brought 
to focus in the bicentenary of white occupation in Australia. 

On the way, Kelly passes comment on education which, in its present forms, he 
questions as foreclosing on the spiritual. Certainly education as formation requires 
the fundamental skills, meanings, and values of a culture, but its essential task is 
transformation, the awakening of wisdom and freedom, vision, responsibility, and 
holistic sense of universe. Hence the call to a new imaginging, which given the 
Australian experience, the author seeks through the via negativa of suffering, 
aloneness, and displacement in a profoundly forboding land. 

To this reviewer, the Australian experience does not seem that bleak, or at least, 
it does have another side. There is abundance, freedom, and openness in the Aus- 
tralian experience that in its discomfort with ostentation, escapes pretence and 
breeds a rugged honesty of spirit that can ennoble and inspire. There is much 
more that can be joyously and confidently affirmed than the cautious double neg- 
ative of Kelly’s approach. 

Since the book is substantially a collection of public addresses given over a pe- 
riod of time to various audiences, there is some repetition of essential ideas, and a 
feeling of aging here and there. But for a reader searching for a window into a 
quite specific form of spirituality, gleaned from poets of pen and poets of human 
experience, here is a most tantalizing glimpse of diffuse wonders. The essential 
charm of the book lies with the author's own best word on spirituality, “being in 
love with God,” and because we know here is personal testimony,we do well to 
respond to his challenge as a church, as educators, to a new imagining. — Denham 
Grierson, Ecumencial Lecturer in Education, United Faculty of Theology Mel- 
bourne, Executive Secretary, Victorian Council of Christian Education, Australia. 


LEADERSHIP IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION; A PREHENSIVE MODEL. By 
David Arthur Bickimer. Birmingham, Alabama: Religious Education Press. Paper, 


278 pp. 


Leadership in Religious Education is a textbook for current and potential religious 
education administrators. Aiming to help readers develop insights which will help 
them assess their potential for success in religious education leadership, Bickimer 
has endeavored to present “enduring fundamentals” which constitute the “success- 
ful leader state-of-mind” (p.7). The commerstone of his model derives from Alfred 
North Whitehead’s concept of “prehension,”a sense-of-the-whole. Throughout the 
book, Bickimer strives to illuminate his understanding of the “prehensive grasp,” 
which he describes as a subjective, right-brained, sometimes mystical state which 
cannot be expressed satisfactorily into words. In comparison with “selective per- 
ception” — misperception based on idiosyncratic values — prehension is an intuti- 
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tive capacity tested through experience, which reaches beyond the individual and 
encompasses a vision of the future. Bickimer suggests Christ is The (Ultimate) 
Prehension; successful religious educators understand that, at their best, they and 
those they serve merge with Christ, and He is at work in them and through them. 
For Bickimer, the clear purpose of religious education is transformation, or, 
“bringing the Christian religious lifestyle to the external, global workplace . . . 
revolution in the everyday world” (pp. 229-230). 

Chapter 1 acknowledges a wide-spread bias against theory as an Ivory Tower 
formulation divorced from the real world. Bickimer makes a case for leadership 
theory as a practical tool, then discusses several factors any relevant theory of reli- 
gious education must address, including Christ’s role and influence. 

Chapters 2-4 encompass issues relating to the fundamentals of prehensive 
leadership, including: the tension between institutional goals and purposes and in- 
dividual needs; program evaluation, based on considerations of efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness; and the servant model of leadership, related to loving one’s neighbor 
as oneself. Bickimer also offers a schematic drawing of his theory and a set of cor- 
responding questions assessing the purpose, nature, and functioning of a religious 
education program. 

The day-to-day operation, particularly sources of conflict for religious educa- 
tors, is highlighted in Chapter 5. Chapter 6 emphasizes the societal context of reli- 
gious education, focussing on curriculum considerations and goals. The final 
chapter presents questions and answers about the practical implications of Bicki- 
mer’s theory. 

Given the book’s title, one would expect the text to be inclusive of various faith 
traditions. Bickimer’s focus, however, is clearly Christocentric (with shades of con- 
servatism). This said, there is much of relevance here for non-Christian religious 
educators who are willing to translate Bickimer’s ideas into their own context. 

Bickimer’s comprehensiveness is remarkable. From facing various (often con- 
flicting) role expectations from a variety of constituencies, to handling situations in 
which volunteers are inadequate, experienced religious educators are likely to rec- 
ognize their own struggles and dilemmas somewhere in these pages. The flip side 
of the book’s wide-ranging nature is that Bickimer often merely scratches the sur- 
face of issues which beg to be addressed in greater depth, i.e., his assertion of the 
undervaluing of lay professionals (as opposed to clergy) and his insights on con- 
flict, including the most provocative sentence in the book: “Anyone with the in- 
ability to thrive on conflict or the lack of desire to do so has no business being in or 
even considering a leadership/administrative situation” (p. 166). 

Those with limited practical experience on which to “hook” theoretical frame- 
works will find this book heavier going than those who can readily make experien- 
tial associations. Bickimer sometimes works too hard to cover all the theoretical 
bases, and his reliance on jargon is tiring. The more complicated graphics in the 
book, which look like engineering diagrams, are intimidating.The assessment 
questions Bickimer posits from his theory are inclusive but would have been more 
useful had he offered a clear process for using them in the context of planning, 
evaluation, or education. 

For this reviewer, the issues raised in this book were more valuable than the 
“nuts and bolts” theoretical implications. The book did not help me evaluate my 
leadership style or skills, as I predicted it might, but rather challenged me to be in 
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touch with the greater vision to which I hold myself ultimately responsible, as I go 
about my daily educational ministry: Who or what calls, inspires, me to serve? 
What ethical principles (must) inform my decisions, interactions, initiatives? And 
how can I make myself accountable to my espoused values and commitments? — 
Colleen M. McDonald, Minister of Religious Education, The Unitarian Church, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. By Gabriel Moran. 
Birmingham, Alabama: Religious Education Press, 1989. Paper, 254 pp. 


Gabriel Moran is the preeminent theorist of religious education in the United 
States. He is in a class by himself. If the most palpable indication of excellence is 
originality, then Moran’s new work is indeed most excellent. In Religious Educa- 
tion as a Second Language, the author invites us to join an international and ecu- 
menical conversation. His call is to explore how our daily efforts link up with a 
worldwide effort in religious education. There is a prerequisite, however, for this 
engagement: the willingness to question widespread assumptions about religion 
and education. 

I'm not convinced that colleagues inside the profession (or outside) are inter- 
ested in Moran’s form of questioning. Many will refuse to accept his invitation. 
They would rather remain cemented in inner denominational conceptions or seek 
academic legitimacy under the emerging canopy of practical theology. This will 
be unfortunate because the direction pointed by Moran offers a fresh perspective 
from which to view the present and future. Simultaneously, he challenges us to re- 
consider the basic parameters of religious education and the foundations of the 
enterprise. 

Religious Education as a Second Language is divided into three main sections. 
Part 1 sets out and illustrates the method employed throughout the text (chapters 1 
& 2). Methodologically, Moran’s procedure is to uncover the richest meaning in 
language rather than to prematurely define (and limit) the terms of discourse. The 
focus of his disclosure are the words that have long engaged him, namely, religion 
and education. The approach incorporates repressed voices from the past and ex- 
cluded voices in the present. The result is the emergence of richer meaning of re- 
ligious education and a reconceptualization of the field. 

Moran compares the development of religious education to an individual’s 
learning a second language. The analogy is rich and imaginative. Religious educa- 
tion has the characteristics of a language people learn after they have learned a 
native language. Each religious tradition has its own distinct (first) language. How- 
ever, our current situation calls for the emergence of a mediating, inter-communial 
(second) language. This language of religious education will be secular in form but 
deeply rooted in religious ideals — not sectarian conflict. 

Moran goes about the task of illustrating this method by exploring the meaning 
of education and revealing the religious at the center of the process (chapter 2). 
Chapter 3 is a second illustration as the meaning of teaching is unveiled in a most 
illuminative manner. Moran wants to open the discussion of religious education to 
its many possible settings and languages. His entry point in seeking a comprehen- 
sive interpretative framework is through exploration of the verb “to teach.” By 
postulating teaching as a central characteristic of humans and situating the activity 
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in a wider context than schooling, he illustrates various forms of speech (therapeu- 
tic, homiletic, academic) in teaching. The chapter is brilliant and sets the frame- 
work for his thesis: Religious education is A) Teaching people to be religious in a 
particular way; and, B) Academic instruction in religion. 

In Part IJ, Moran deals with particular elements in the framework of the full 
meaning of religious education. The form of religious education as academic in- 
struction in religion is explored by contrasting the situations in the United King- 
dom and the United States (chapters 4 & 5). In the U.K., religious education 
usually means a subject in the curriculum of the state school; in the US., religious 
education never means that. The U.K. academic focus is its strength, while its nar- 
row confinement to school is its weakness. In the U.S., the situation is the reverse. 
Religious education is dis-identified with public schools. The result is an academic 
scandal: religion is absent from the curriculum in public schools. In the U.S., reli- 
gious education finds its’ home in religious settings (church/synagogue/ mosque), 
other educational forms (family/worship/work) and non-academic discourse 
(nurture/formation) (chapter 6). The aim of religious education in the U.S. is to 
teach people to be religious in a particular way (Catholic, Prostestant, Jewish). 
Moran is sympathetic to and affirmative of both sides but finds himself some- 
where over the Atlantic Ocean seeking dialogue, a common homeport and a uni- 
fied theory. 

Part III pushes out some implications of what the author thinks religious educa- 
tion should mean. He treats the related issues of morality and professionalism 
(chapters 7 & 8), and concludes with a comprehensive summary and proposal for 
an interdisciplinary religious education as inclusive of the international, inter-relig- 
ious, inter-generational and inter-institutional (chapter 9). The finale directs us to- 
ward a wider conversation where we get a sense that an exciting new conversation 
has only begun. 

Religious Education Press is to be commended for publishing this book and 
making it available to the profession. The book is a marketpoint in setting direc- 
tion for the field, provocative in uncovering current issues and challenging in im- 
aginatively redrawing a map of the field. Some may find Moran's preoccupation 
with language abstract and impractical. I find it innovative and ground-breaking. 
Critics who dismiss his attention to language fail to understand the significance of 
the most important philosophical contribution of the twentieth century. I also 
wonder: Can any church religious educator proceed with work as usual after read- 
ing his chapter, “Does Religion Belong in a Parish?”. I fail to see how. Moran is 
again at his creative best. How unfortunate it is that the current field and profes- 
sion of religious education has yet to prove itself worthy of his pioneering vision 
and profound wisdom. — Kieran Scott, Professor of Theology and Religious Edu- 
cation, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York. 


THE GLOBAL ECOLOGY HANDBOOK: WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS. By The Global Tomorrow Coalition. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1990. Paper, 414 pp. 


Chosen as the official resource supplement to the PBS series Race to Save the 
Planet, The Global Ecology Handbook provides a comprehensive, practical guide 
to sustain and protect the earth’s future. The timely, well-documented contents 
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and realistic, specific suggestions for individual and group action make this book a 
reliable and authentic resource. 

The Global Tomorrow Coalition tells us that this book is a serious attempt to 
help overcome political, social, and economic barriers that prevent or slow the 
movement toward solving global problems, such as overpopulation, poverty and 
hunger, deforestation, pollution, ozone layer depletion, proliferation of hazardous 
substances. The Coalition, an alliance of environmental and other groups respon- 
sible for the research, writing, and publication of the handbook, presents and ex- 
amines the “many opportunities for changing course and moving toward new 
patterns of development that will be sustainable into the foreseeable future.” Sus- 
tainable development is defined as a dynamic process of change that demands the 
meeting of human needs without damaging the environment and ecosystem. 
(310). 

Based on well-founded research studies, the book gives a grim message that 
the world’s ways of developing economic resources have resulted in serious eco- 
logical damage, causing more economic deprivation, and thus, proving unsustai- 
nable over a long haul. For example, about one-half of all forests have been 
destroyed, which has caused increased flooding, soil erosion, drought, shortages of 
fuelwood and timber (116). Also, the levels of atmospheric carbon dioxide, which 
are produced primarily by fossil fuel buming, have increased by 25 percent, thus 
causing “greenhouse effect” and global warming (223, 231). A sign of hope, how- 
ever, is that humans have time to change the direction of socio-economic growth 
by practical, radical, and sacrificial ways toward a sustainable life. 

The first chapter gives an overview of the nature and extent of each of the glo- 
bal issues, possible solutions, suggested specific action that individuals, groups, 
and institutions can take. The chapter clearly points out the interdependence and 
interrelatedness of human actions and global problems, and the influence of a na- 
tion with the rest of the world. The last two chapters, “Toward a sustainable Fu- 
ture,” and “What You Can Do,” serve as summary-review sections and reinforce 
the overall theme of sustaining the earth and the primary goal of a sustainable de- 
velopment. Readers can find these two chapters more useful if they have read the 
preceding chapters. 

The book examines extensively, in fourteen chapters, fourteen indicators of 
global problems and changes, like foresight capability, population growth, food 
and agriculture, energy, air, atmosphere, climate, and hazardous substances. For 
each indicator, the writers lay out the major points, analyze the issue and the stark 
realities. They, then, present possibilities for positive change to help prevent further 
damaging results to the environment. Responsibilities of citizens concerned with 
the well-being of the earth include: 1) awareness and understanding of the global 
crises, 2) linkage with others, locally and globally, who have similar concerns. This 
may involve initiating a group to study and work to raise people’s consciousness of 
the issue. 3) Assessment of personal habits and lifestyle and making the needed 
changes. Awareness of the environmental crises can lead to a change of percep- 
tion, values, behavior, and attitudes. 4) Making contact with elected officials to se- 
cure their support. 5) Educating others through publication of one’s views. Each 
of the 14 chapters conclude with a comprehensive list of resources and programs 
related to the particular issue. The format under the heading “What You Can Do” 
in each of the chapters clarifies every point. However, the repetitiveness tends to 
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weaken the emphases on the urgent, most important recommendations. Some 
ways to have identified the priority areas for action would have helped. 

The Coalition is right on target that the answers to achieving a more sustain- 
able future has to come from varied cooperative sources, with vigorous and open 
public dialogue to move toward creative, effective policies and programs. Their 
goal to motivate readers to action is realistic. They seem to accomplish their goal 
with this solid, thorough guide that examines the mutually dependent issues and 
the potential solutions. Basic facts and data from a wealth of sources and research 
findings can stimulate reflection and action. 

The effort of the Coalition is intelligent and impassioned. Their theoretical and 
practical approach to the global ecological crises present pressing challenge to re- 
sponsible citizens concerned about the protection of natural resources and all liv- 
ing things. The Coalition researchers and writers are to be commended for the 
clarity and conciseness with which they have shown a wide-ranging amount of 
factual information and implications from research findings. The book will be in- 
dispensable to educators in various fields and settings and to the general public. — 
Afrie Songco Joyce, Associate Minister, Laguna Hills United Methodist Church, 
Laguna Hills, California. 


GROWING AN EVANGELISTIC SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Ken Hemphill and 
R. Wayne Jones. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1989. Paper, 176 pp. 


Growing an Evangelistic Sunday School presents a passionate argument for re- 
claiming evangelism as the focal point of this educational ministry of the local 
congregation. The theological assumptions and pragmatic applications of the au- 
thors are clearly presented in this interplay of theory and practice. Herein lies the 
book’s relevance for the religious educator. 

The apologetic purpose which Hemphill and Jones intend is undergirded by 
two central convictions which pervade the text. From their perspective, the raison 
detre of the Sunday School is distinctively evangelistic — “to win the lost to 
Christ.” Given this approach, the goals of the church growth movement are analo- 
gous to this witnessing function of the Sunday School, providing an effective 
framework for accomplishment of this task. 

The book’s structure and content reflect the authors’ experiences as pastor and 
minister of education working together in a Southern Baptist congregation. The 
first half portion of the book is polemical in tone, expressing concern regarding a 
perceived over-emphasis on nurture in the Sunday Schools. The intended ap- 
proach to evangelism and education is seen as “persuasive” in nature, with the goal 
of “winning persons to Christ.” Though Hemphill and Jones are dependent upon 
the writing of Delos Miles for their argument, meager attention is given to the ac- 
companying motifs of “presence” and “proclamation” Miles regards as imperative 
for a balanced approach to evangelism. 

The second half of the book is a marked by a transition from argument to im- 
plementation. Based largely on the Fuller Institute of Church Growth model as pi- 
oneered by Donald A. McGavran and C. Peter Wagner, this section offers the 
reader significant insight into the attitudinal, theological, and ecclesiastical barriers 
which inhibit growth in the life of a congregation, The enumeration of the issues 
involved here — loss of control, fear of failure, necessity of greater commitment 
— offers an analysis germane to the dynamics of change and health in most orga- 
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nizations. Ironically, though the remainder of the text is spent outlining an organi- 
zational schema for making the church more open and evangelistic, this section of 
the book is governed by a structure which is control-oriented and hierarchical in 
style. 

A careful search of the last chapters of the book exposes an educational meth- 
odology consistent with convictions of the authors. Said another way, when the 
organization is in place, teach the teachers and students to be evangelists. The ex- 
pressed goal of the Sunday School and the content of its teachings are the same — 
“soul-winning.” 

The text offers a profound challenge to a minister trying to teach evangelism in 
a Presbyterian seminary. While it does not present the balanced approach I would 
desire, it is an important starting point for discussion of religious education and its 
relationship with evangelism. Reminiscent of the “old-time school” evangelical 
approach noted in The Big Little School, this book serves as a reminder that past 
struggles in the field of religious education have not disappeared. 

Within the framework of education and evangelism, this book would serve as 
a useful case study of one approach to balancing evangelical zeal and educational 
priorities of the church, even if done by contrast and comparison. While this text 
may challenge, or even offend, our sensibilities, it presents a perspective which the 
religious educator must consider in the present pluralism of educational options. 
— Arnold B. Lovell, Visiting Professor of Evangelism, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD: PRIMITIVE, PARTIAL, OR PROFOUND? Es- 
says on the Theory of Christian Education in Honour of Canon Alan Langdon. Tan 
R. Mears, editor. Sydney, Australia: Christian Education Publications, 1989. Paper, 
171 pp. 


The early part of 1990 was a sad time for me in that I lost two Australian friends 
(both Christian educators) through death, one from Melbourne and the other from 
Perth. It was therefore with a sense of joy that I looked forward to making some 
new Australian friends, if only through their writings, on the subject of Christian 
education. I refer to seven colleagues, former students and friends of Canon Alan 
Arthur Langdon who on the occasion of his retirement wrote these essays in his 
honor. Canon Langdon was for 27 years the Director of Education for the Diocese 
of Sydney and served with distinction and enthusiasm in a number of additional 
Christian education positions as well. 

The essays cover a range of Canon Langdon’s educational interests including 
the relationship between secular education and religious education in the public 
and church schools. Several of the essays focus on epistemology and the implica- 
tions of various theories of knowing for the way we go about education. 

Michael Hill finds in Michael Polanyi’s theory of knowledge a viable alterna- 
tive to logical positivism which sees reality only in terms of that which is empiri- 
cally verifiable and understands education in terms of the impartation of objective 
facts. A view of education based on Polanyi’s theory of knowledge “implies that 
the person is the object of education and that the person can expand or grow 
through the process. . . . On this view Christian education will be concerned to 
help people develop a grid of belief which will make sense of reality.” (67) Hill 
states that education necessarily deals not only with facts but also with values and 
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beliefs and that this is true not only of religious education but of secular education 
as well. 

A second essay which focuses on this same theme is “St. Paul, Epistemology 
and Christian Education” by Tom R. Wallace, Canon Langdon’s successor as Di- 
rector of the Board of Education. Mr. Wallace examines the Pauline letters with a 
view to uncovering their epistemological assumptions. In the Corinthian corre- 
spondence he traces the usage of two terms: gnosis (knowledge) and sophia (wis- 
dom). He notes that the knowledge of God of which they speak is both proposi- 
tional (information about God is conveyed) and personal (it is revealed through a 
personal relationship of trust and obedience with Jesus Christ). Through his study 
of the rest of Paul’s letters, he concludes that there is a third dimension, that Chris- 
tian knowledge is also practical in character; it “has to do with the practical impli- 
cations of Christian belief, of what it means to live Christianly in the events of 
daily life.” (108-9) 

These essays are especially helpful because they give the reader insight into the 
current educational agenda (both philosophical and practical) of Australian Chris- 
tian educators, a field in which Alan Langdon has been an innovating and indefa- 
tigable pioneer. — Ross T. Bender, Professor of Christian Education, Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart, Indiana. 


THE WINDOW OF CHILDHOOD: GLIMPSES OF WONDER AND COUR- 
AGE. By Olson Huff, M.D. Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990. Paper, 
134 pp. 


Reading this book is a bit like reading Jim Herriot’s sagas of a country veterinar- 
ian. Dr. Huff is a pediatrician and family doctor who shares intimate glimpses of 
children, their parents and teachers as each child faces a particular form of illness 
or disfunctioning. Here is a string of anecdotal stories from Dr. Huff’s practice 
and they are both heart-wrenching and heart-warming. They also are the means of 
passing along some very helpful understanding and counsel regarding what chil- 
dren go through and how some of them face life’s span and problems with tenac- 
ity and skill. 

“To provide a window to childhood through which we may look to appreciate 
children and enrich ourselves” is stated as the author’s purpose. He is concerned 
that we look for meanings in children’s behavior, that we treat children with re- 
spect, recognizing that they do have some power over their environment and a 
language in their behavior that we do well to listen to. 

The book is comprised of 18 vignettes from Dr. Huff’s practice, incidents in 
which he comes across as a paragon of medical practice and family counselor. In 
the hills of North Carolina and Kentucky, Dr. Huff is Medical Director of Pediat- 
rics and the Center for Childhood Development and Rehabilitation at Thomas 
Rehabilitation Hospital in Asheville, and Associate Clinical Professor of Pediatrics, 
Mountain Area Health Education Center, Family Practice Residency Program. 

“In the new infant rests a power’ is the message of the first anecdote in which 
the doctor presents a newborn to his parents and notes the baby’s effect on them. 
They reach for him, smile at him, adjust their way of life for him, wanting to help 
him grow. “You're born wanting to grow up, to exercise your God-given personal- 
ity, to fashion your own niche in the world,” he says of all infants, seeing the inter- 
change and the potential for growth in both baby and parents. 
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Chapter 3, “Why?”, deals with a less fortunate situation in which the baby dur- 
ing his first year developed seizures and showed signs of mental retardation. The 
questions of why this happens, who is guilty of what, and anger at God are dealt 
with sensitively. A similar situation in Chapter 7, “No Ordinary Child,” tells of par- 
ents who accept their baby, born with spina bifida. “Do what you can to fix her,” 
the father says. “She’s ours and we aim to raise her the best way we know how.” 

During the five years she lived, the parents of this child grew in love and re- 
sponsibility. The father gained recognition and promotion in his job. The mother 
earned a nurse’s pin, and a son, whole and complete, was born to them. “What I 
do believe,” the doctor writes, “is that a kind of grace is available that fosters the 
will and stimulates the ability of those in such a setting to move into a plane of life 
that enlarges them and enriches others.” 

In Chapter 12 the doctor faces a 14-year-old girl who is pregnant and asking 
for a referral for an abortion. The doctor states his own opposition to abortion, but 
respects the young person’s decision. How can we help children move into and 
through adolescence, he challenges. The chapter ends with the girl and her angry 
parents in a conference with him. As usual, Dr. Huff is ready with counsel that 
solves the problems. The same kind of counsel appears in several other chapters, 
making some of the stories and solutions appear simplistic. 

For the pastor and educator this seems to me to be a major weakness in the 
book, giving no hint of the discipline and practice required in clinical pastoral 
training and preparation to be qualified as a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
The effect here is of the kindly, wise, old-fashioned country doctor meeting all 
emergencies with patience and understanding. Such a statement is probably unfair 
to Dr. Huff and his training. The book does give some insight into a wide range of 
medical and psychological problems. It shows clearly the importance of a caring 
relationship in the doctor’s practice and in parenting. As well as in pastoring and 
teaching! 

The children’s problems, in addition to those already cited, include leukemia 
and death, abuse, poverty, parental divorce and remarriage, cystic fibrosis, fall-out 
from parents’ marital problems, dislocated hips at birth and torticollis. The read- 
ing is non-technical and some could be very helpful as starting points for discus- 
sions in a parents’ group or a youth group. Children’s teachers and individual 
parents could add to their understanding of children and families by reading this 
book. 

The Window of Childhood shows children as individuals with strength to meet 
life’s problems. It may also help some parents and teachers in understanding and 
coping with difficult behavior. Pastors may find in it some material to help with 
visiting parents of newborns and in counseling for baptism. 

~ Christian educators and pastors who work with church school teachers will 
find a point of view in this book and specific examples to use in their teacher con- 
ferences. The idea that adults in the church who care have power to help just by 
caring may be the first step toward being a good teacher. The book suggests that 
in every congregation there may be abused children (abuse coming in many 
forms: physical, mental, psychological) who need our care and who may need us 
to go to court for them or with them. It certainly tells us not to be judgmental of 
parents or children. In several instances it shows the importance of relating to 
children’s school experiences and teachers. 

Childhood is not one age, but many, each with its own strengths and needs. 
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Educators who understand growth and development, the learnings adequate to 
each age level’s needs, will do teaching that is useful to children as they live now, 
helping them to function adequately today, thus laying foundations for the years 
that stretch ahead. This book can help to increase our understanding. — Mary 
Alice D. Edwards, Professor Emerita of Christian Education, Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C. Presently active in the Baltimore Annual Conference 
of the United Methodist Church and the North Bethesda UMC. 
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